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INDEX. 


The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found :— 


(A.P.C.) “ A.P." Causerie; 
Readers’ Views) ; 
Book ; (T.W.) Topics of the Week. 


Cross references are employed wherever possible, to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 


(art.) Article; 
(Н M.) Handy Мап; 


(A.S.) Among the Societies ; 
(illus , Illustration ; 


tions," ““ Exhibitions," ‘‘ Handy Man,” “ Novice's Note Book,” and “ Reviews ” 


indices. 


order. 


A separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the Index. 
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Accessory, A Useful (H.M.) ....... 236 
'" Across the Muddy Ouse”; by 
Bertram Cox (illus.) ......... 495 
" Across the Nave at Durham ''; 
by E. W. Claughan (illus.) .... 505 
Adams, Marcus :— 
Child Portraiture (art.) ........ 324 
'" Peep-bo!" (illus) .......... 536 
“ Sunlight " (illus.) ............ 326 
Adapters for Plates (H.M.) ........ 584 
Aerial Photography ; by H. Cooper 
(art) rac ha e RARE PES 342 
Aerial '' Spy," The (T.W.) ........ 389 
Affiliation of Photographic Socie- 
ties :— 
Lantern Slide Competition ...... 6 


Red Book (B.) 
Slides (T.W.) 
Afternoon’s Ramble with a Camera, 
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Album, The Ideal; b: 
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" All amid the Rigours of the Year ;’’ 

by J. Herbert Saunders (illus.) 541 
Alpine Subjects (I.R.) ............ 308 
* Alsatian Farm, An ” ; by Bertram 

C. Wickison (illus.) .......... 279 
Amidol, Home-made (T.W.) ...... 223 
Amos, W. Llewellyn ; Globe Polish 

and the Negative (art.) ...... 348 
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Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Societv (A.S.) 259, (A.S.) 285, 
(A.S.) 441 
Army, The Camera with the; by H 
Cooper (dtt) lw eee A ISI 
(See also “ War.’’) 
Art and the Camera; by Hector 
Murchison (art.) ............ 295 
Art and the War (T.W.) .......... 508 
“ Assiniboine, The;" by Egon 
Ratibor (illus.) .............. 292 
Aston Photographic Society (А S.).. 379 
'" At the Blackberry Bush " ; by E. 
Osterloff (illus.) ............. 478 
“At the Door of the Country 
House"; by Raffaele Meno- 
chio (llus); елук pena 373 
Austin, F. J.; Rising Front and 
View-finder (art.) ............ I33 
Austin, Miss E. S. ; ' Late Novem- 
Бег” GUNS.) rieres ERE Y 465 
" Australian Landscape"; by J 
Williams (illus.) ............. 87 
Autochrome Sunsets (T.W.) ...... 245 
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(B.) Brevities ; 
(I. В.) In Reply ; 


(lec.) Lecture ; 


(C. Correspondence 


Autochromy, Individualised (lec.).. 


(See also ‘“ Colour Photography.’ ’) 


“ Autumn Blossoms ” by С. A. 
White (illus.) ............... 


Autumn Landscape Work (N.N.B.) 


Autumn, Photography in the (art.) 
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Back Extension for the Camera 
Background, Blocking Out (I.R.) .. 
(H.M.) 
Baker, Dr. E. A., М.А.; Under- 
ground Photography PE sus 
Baker, T. Thorne, F.R.P.S., F.I. C. 
Photographic Stains and Fi inger 


Marks (BE) ................ 
Bank Holiday and the Camera 
(T.W.) 

“ Bankside Idyll, A"; bv E. J 
Mason (illus.) ............... 
Barnard Castle Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ........ 


Barron, Florence :— 
Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
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Bedford Camera Club (A.S.) 


Beeston Photographic and Art Club 
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(N.N.B.) Novice’s Note 
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The articles appearing in the Novice's Note Book and on the Handy Man page are also indexed in their al phabetical 
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Wanted (C.) 
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Benington, Walter; ‘‘ Irene Rooke 
and Milton Rosmer ” (illus.) 
Bennett, Reginald A. R., M.A. ; 

Wet Sand Reflections (art.) .. 
Berssenbrugge, Н. :— 
“ The Footballer " (illus.) ...... 
““ The Landscape Painter ” (illus.) 
“ The Violin Player ” (illus.) .... 
Best Time of Day, The; by A. W. 
H. Weston (art) ............ 
Binding Cover for Cuttings, 
(H.M.) 
Bird, H. V.; “ The Lodging-House 
Cat ” (illus.) 
“ Birdcage, The;" 
Polak (illus.) 
Birmingham Field Naturalists’ Club 
(A.S.) 
Birmingham Photographic Club (B.) 
Birmingham Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 47, (A.S.) 167, (A.S.) 355, 
(B.) 439, (А.5.) 
Birstall Photographic Society (A.S.) 
" Black Cat, The" ; by M. О. Dell 
(illus.) 
Blackburn Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Blackpool and Fylde Photographic 
Societv (A.S.) 
Blake, A. Н. :— 
“ Tothill Street, 
(illus.) 
The Picturesqueness of the London 
Suburbs (art. 321, 345, 371, 
393, 433. 
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“ The Pit” (illus.) 
The School of London Lansdcape 
(art.) 
“ The War Office in Peace Time ” 
(illus.) 
Blotting Paper for кошор 
“ Fotonic ” (В.) 
Bolas, Thomas, F.C.S., F.I.C.: 
Chemicals and War Prices (art.) ee 
The Pigeon Post of the Siege of 
Paris (аг ) wna Sian Megs cae oa 
Book of Numbers, Photographers 
and the ; by H. Cooper (art.).. 
Boon, Dr. Е. G.; The Photography 
of Sunlight (art.) 
Bootle Photographic Society (A.S.) 
Bottle Hints, Two (H.M.) 
Bournemouth Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
Bowes Park and District Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S) 7r, (A.S.) 
119, (A.S.) 213, (A.S) 283, 
(A.S.) 355, (A.S.) дот, (A.S.) 
421, (A.S) 441, (A.S.) 461, 
(A.S.) 501, (A.S.) 545 (А.5.) 
Box for Small Negatives, A (H.M.) 
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Box-form Type of Camera, The 
(N.N.B.) 
Brasswork, Blacking (I.R.) ....... 
Bristol Photographic Club (A.S.) .. 
“ British ” Firm, А (C.) .......... 
British or German? (C.) 353, (C.) 
377. (C) 399, (C) 432, (C) 
Bromide :— 


And Gaslight Notes 392, 450, 
And Gaslight Papers, The Ferrous 

Oxalate Developer for; by 

F. C. Lambert, F.R.P.S. (art.) 
Cards, Toning and Glazing (І.К.) 
Enlarging (I.R.) 
Paper, Developer for (I.R.) 
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Bromide (continued) :— 
Papers, A Few Useful Hints on 
Development of (art.) 
Print, Deterioration of (I.R.) ... 
Printing, On the Value of Re- 
flected Light for (art.) 
See also '' Enlarging.” 
Bromides :— 
Brown (I.R.) 
Gold and Platinum Toning of 
(art.) 
Toning (I.R.) 
Variation of Tone in Sepia ; 
Geo. F. Greenfield (art.) 
Bromley Camera Club (A.S.) 421, 
(A.S.) 501, (A.S.) 
by Hector Murchison 
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Bromoil ; 
(art.) 
Bromoil for Beginners (lec.) 
Bromoil-Transfer; by Fred Judge 
(art.) 391, 412 
Bromoil-transfer Press, The Sinclair 
(T.W.) 

Brown Tones, Formula for (I.R.) .. 
“ Bruges" ; by Ch. Leroux illus.) 
“ Bruges—a Holiday Memory ; " by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (illus) 
Brunswick Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Bubbles (T.W.) 
Buckham, A. С. ; 
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(Hus MC 
“ Budding Paderewski, А”; 
John Kershaw (illus.) ........ 
Burgess, А. W.; “The Shambles " 
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Burnley Mechanics’ 
Camera Club (A.S.) 
Burton, H.; The Rural Photo- 
grapher (art.) 
Burton Natural 
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(A.S.) 
Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Club 
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Cadby, Mrs. Carine; ‘ The Ski-er "' 
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Cadby, Will :— 
Photography in a Wood in Sum- 


(A.P.C.) 426, (T. W.) 430, (T.W. 
(T. W.) 


(T.W.) 468, 
(T.W. 


448, 
519, (T.W.) 552, 


mer Time fart.) ............. 
“Sun and Silver " (illus.) ...... 
Camera :—- 
Autographic Kodak ........... 
And the Crisis, The (N.N.D.) .... 
As War Trophy (T.W.) ........ 
Double-extension (I.R.) ........ 
Camera Club, The (C.) 115, (D) 
238, (C.) 281, (B. 355, (B.) 
399, (В.) 419, (B. 439, (B.) 
459 (B. 479, (B.) 499, (B.) 
543, 557, (C) 563, (В.) 
Camera Club Lectures (T.W.) 409, 
) 
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578 


567 


248 
422 


556 
583 


323 
532 


432 
409 


308 
231 


Candlelight and Lamplight Effects 
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(See also ‘Winter Evening 
Work.’’) 


Canterbury Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Canvas, Photographic Enlargements 


Direct upon (art.) ............ 

Carbon :— 
Colour Chart (B.) .............. 
Print (LER) иаа ege pd 
Printing (LR ai eae ests es 
Single Transfer (A.P.N.) ........ 
Cardiff Camera Club Acs Y usse s 
“ Care-free"; by Т. S. Moodie 
GUUS): Beasts ue Poets 
Cassidy, Geo. C.; '" These were the 
Happy Days " (illus.) ........ 
Catalogues and Booklets (B.) 69, 
82, (B.) 9r, (B.) 117, (B.) 139, 


(B.) 211, (B.) 333, (B.) 419, (B.) 
Catford and Forest Hill Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) 71, (A.S.) 


379, (A.S.) - 
“Caudebec’’’; by John Н. Ander- 
SOM: (uS РЕ ЧИРРОС 
Cecil, Hugh :— 


““ The Futurist Pierrot ” (illus.) .. 
“ The Spirit of Futurism ” (illus.) 
Celluloid, Covering Photographs 
WIth CER) req re E S x ies 
Changing Bag (I.R.) ............. 
Chapman, W. J.; ' The Gate to 
the Woods ”’ (illus.) 
'" Chaumières ”; by Leonard Mi- 
sonne (illus.) 
Chelsea and District Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 
Chemical Laboratory, Tips from the; 
by H. Douglas Winter (art.) .. 
Chemical Trade, The: Some Eye- 
Openers 
Chemicals and War Prices (T.W.) .. 
Chemicals and War Prices; bv 
Thomas Bolas, Е.С.5., F.I.C. 
(art) "Lans neues b we 
Chemicals, The Supply of 
(See also “ War.’’) 
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Child Portraiture; by Marcus 
Adams (art) ............... 
“Child Study in. Grey’ by 


Edward H. Weston ‘dius. Ju 
“ Childhood's Happy Days ’; 
Н.Т. Davey (illus.) 
Children, Photographing (I.R.) .... 
Chislehurst Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 355, (А.5.) 

Choice of a Plate, The; by R. M. 
Fanstone (art ) 
Choumert Camera Club (A.S.) 
Christmas Cards; by E. Staniland 
Push (Art.) e due da РРР ОГУ" 
Christmas Cards and Mounts (B.) 
479, (T. W.) 488, 493. (B.) 
“Christmas Eve"; by William 
Croóke (illus). vore xe 

'* Christmas Greetings ” (illus.) .... 
“Christmas is Coming "; bv Jos. 
Stewart OS ааа vn 
Chromium Intensification (I.R.) 48, 
(I.R.) 142, (I.R.) 


Cinema :— 

And Eyesight, The (T.W.) 
As à Legal Aid, The (T.W.) 
In Paris, The (T.W.) 
Lectures for Our Soldiers ; 
Leonard Donaldson (art.) .... 
4» 235, 
City of London and Cripplegate 

Photographic Society (A.S.) 
307, (А.5.) 


Claughan, E. W.;. “ Across the 
Nave at Durham ”’ (illus) .... 

Clayton, T. Blyth; Prints in Series 
art 


Clear Camera Bellows of Dust, How 
to (H.M.) 
Cleveland Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Coastwise Lights, The (lec.) (T.W.) 
Collins, Rev. Arthur H., M.A.; The 
Photography of Architectural 
Detail (art.) 
Colne Camera Club (A.S.) 
Colour Photography in the Villages ; 
by J. F. Walker (art.) 
Colour Photography Simply Ex- 
plained ; by A. Mann (art.) 36, 


Colour Prints on Paper (lec.) 
Commercial Photography (lec.) .... 


COMPETITIONS :— | 

“А.Р. and P. М.” Weekly 
Competition. Particulars and 
Awards in every issue. 

“А. P. and P. №.” Annual Lan- 
tern Slide (T.W.) зі, (T.W.) 
103, (T.W.) 245, 270, (T.W.) 

317, (T.W.) 429, 

“ A. P. and P. N. ” Colonial (T.W.) 

Australasian ‘‘ Happy Moment ” 

(B. 


— 


Barnet Handbook (B.) .......... 
Ensign Roll-film (B.) 139, 
238, (B.) 333, (B.) 419. 499, 
Johnson’s Weekly (B.) 333, 
377. (B.) 399, (B.) 419, 
439, (B.) 459, (B.) 479. 
499, (B.) 519, (B.) 543. 
563, 

“Nursing Times" (B.) 
Odol 
Paget Self-toning (B.) 21, 
| 117, (В.) 257, 
Rajar 46, (B. 
Competitions and Exhibitions, Pho- 
tographs for (art.) 
Condenser, Rectangular or Circular 
(I.R.) 

Constructive Criticisms 27, 75, 123, 
171, 217, 263, 359, 425, 465, 
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505, 

(See also '' Criticisms of Readers’ 
Prints.’’) 

Contradiction, A (C.) ............ 


Convalescence, Photography as an 
Aid to; by J. Oxley (art.) .... 
Converting Prints into Line (I.R.) .. 
Cooper, H. :— | 
Aerial Photography (art.) 
Photographers and the Book of 
Numbers (art.) .............. 
The Camera with the Army (art.) 
Copying (I.R.) 48, (I.R.) 
Copying :— 
Bromide Print (I.R.) 
Cheap Extra Camera Extension 
ООРОО ТЕ 
Fasel, А (H.M.) 
Photographs (H.M.) 
Corke, Н. Essenhigh :— 
“ The Idol ” (illus.) 
"Old Hastings Church " (illus.) 
Corks, Fitting (H.M.) 
Country Worker, The Tribulations 
ofa; by A. Mann (art.) 
Cox, Bertram ; “ Across the Muddy 
Ouse”: (Шив) осоне ә 
Crawford, Harold ; The Emotional 
Value of a Pictorial Photo- 


graph (art. .......... РЕС 


430 
79 


459 
281 


576 


329 


` Croydon Camera Club (В.) 


IN DEX. 


Criticism of Readers’ Prints 51, 97, 

145, 193, 241, 287, 311, 383, 
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STEINLEN. BY MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
See page 4. 
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OF. THE y 


WEEK. 


T the moment of going to press, 
the weather conditions are 
such that the title of this 

| special issue of THE A.P.—the 
"summer" Number—appears to be 

fully justified. Е 
. Although efforts have been made to 
induce more people to take their annual holiday in the early 
summer, it is nevertheless still true that for the majority 
July and August are the chief holiday months, and should 
the present delightful weather continue the amateur and 
his camera will doubtless be greatly in evidence during 
the ensuing weeks. . | 

The popularity of the camera as a constant companion, 
particularly during the holidays, was never more apparent 
than at the present time. Nowadays, when snapshotting 
with a pocket camera has reached the acme of simplicity 
both in regard to the apparatus and the method of em- 
ploying it, there is no reason why a camera should not 
form part of the equipment of every holiday-maker. 

It has become almost a commonplace that pictorial re- 
.cords of people and places when secured by one's own 
camera are always of greater personal attraction than 
those that can be bought in the shape of picture postcards or books of local views. As a 
matter of fact, the “ personal snapshot ” may be placed on much the same plane as the amateur 
cinematograph production, that is to say, if they were not produced by the amateur they 
would not be produced at all. We do not wish to imply by this that the average holiday-maker's 
snapshots are photographically bad, as at times they are equal in every respect to the work 
of the expert; but there is no doubt, aided by the simplicity of the modern snapshot 
camera, the subjects chosen are frequently valuable only to their producers as souvenirs and re- 
miniscences of a happy time; and as such are to be encouraged. 


Summer Light and Colour-correct Plates. 

A point that is of material interest to all photographers at this period of the year is the question of plates or 
films; and while the film-worker is looked after to the extent of having practically all his supplies orthochro- 
matic in quality, the plate-worker is frequently confused by the multiplicity of brands and grades offered for his 
choice. For ordinary snapshotting purposes the non-orthochromatic plate will supply all needs, and as the light 
is now at its best a high-speed plate is not essential for outdoor work. But to the worker to whom colour ren- 

` dering and tone values are important, and who is anxious that snapshots of his.friends bronzed by the summer 
sun should not appear to be portraits of negroes, the value of orthochromatic and panchromatic plates will 
appeal. Even a simple beach scene taken on a colour-correct plate with a suitable screen gains enormously in 
its rendering of tone values when compared with a similar picture produced with an uncorrected plate. The 
white sails of yachts and the sunbonnets and frocks of holiday-makers stand out in their true colour rendering 
from blue skies and yellow sands. 
Summer Fare. 

In this special issue (which is also the first part of a new volume—new readers please note) are included a 
number of articles which it is hoped will prove of assistance to the amateur photographer on holiday, whether 
he be the merest novice who has never before handled a camera or an experienced worker. Photography on the sea- 
shore is always a popular pastime with the camera owner who seeks the coast for his holidays. | The article 
on pp. 5 and 6 will be found to contain many useful hints and tips. The hand camera worker, will find some 
new ideas in first part of Onlooker’s contribution on pp. 7 and 8. The country worker will receive undoubted 
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assistance from the practical suggestions offered on 
р. 9, and the cyclist photographer will find something 
helpful on p. 22. The landscape photographer will be 
pleased with Mr. Cadby’s illustrated article on Summer 
Woodlands, and the colour worker will read the note 
on p. 19 with interest. Even the photographer who is 
compelled to spend these summer days in town need 
not imagine he must put his camera on one side, for 
there are many opportunities for him also, such as 
are suggested by Miss Barron’s allustrated note on 
pp. то and тт. The beginner who is starting with a 
small cheap camera will find exactly the article he needs 
for his guidance in the Novice’s Note Book this week. 
Both new and old readers will please note that a 
number of regular features have been crowded out of 
this issue, but will be continued as usual next week. 
өө © 
At the Leicester Galleries, Steinlen gives a show of 
drawings, etchings, and lithographs. Steinlen is the 
artist of the  under-life of Paris, 
ROUND THE curiously enough being himself a Swiss. 
GALLERIES. No one knows better than he how to 
portray the modern counterpart of the 
grisette and those of both sexes who live and work in 
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the neighbourhood of the Moulin. He is best known to 
us by his best work, that which has appeared in colour 
through a long series of years in Gil Bilas. Happy 
those who have a long series of this lively paper. Some 
of the reproductions in it are lithographs, and a single 
illustration from a halfpenny number may bring the 
possessor half a sovereign. Some of the drawings at 
this show are preparatory sketches for Gil Blas illus- 
trations, but are not by any means more charming than 
the finished commercial production. The most interest- 
ing of the drawings are severely academic landscapes, 
in black chalk or thick pencil (Nos. І, 7, 16, and 23). Of 
the figure pieces the strongest and best are those dealing 
with the poverty-stricken and the sordid, for instance 
“Compagnons de Misère " (24); or those portraying the 
dignity of labour, for example the Daumieresque 
"L'Ouvrier des Champs” (10). It is curious, with all 
his practice and ease of drawing, what difficulty he ex- 
periences at times in drawing hands. Many of the etch- 
ings show too coarse a line to be pleasant, but the litho- 
graphs are beyond exception. M. Steinlen has just 
paid a visit to London, and Mr. Arbuthnot's portrait of 
the artist on p. 2 is a characteristic one. It was taken 
on the same day he landed in England. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


| EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


. afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
For F/5'6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., t.eb'e them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be r:quired. 
SunJEcr. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Ee Ultra Raj id 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/40 sec. | 1/60 вес. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. 1,200 sec. 
Open landscapes о s very е5 

shadows іп foregroun ipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, Beek prenons . | 1/25 وو‎ 1/80  ,, 1/15 ,و‎ 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies » 

in the open, light раа wet street 

scenes, etc. ... ess s | 1/18 وو‎ 1/30  ,, 1/50 ,, 1/70 ,, 1/90 ,, 
Landscapes in fog or ‘mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/10 ,, 1/15  ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40  ,, 1/50 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/8 n 1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 

too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 1/2 » | 1/3 » 1/6 T 1/8 ó 1/10 ,, 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | : 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... | З Secs. 2 secs. | 1 » 3/4 i 1/2 P 


ج ص ai‏ ص 
As а /urther guide we appena a ist of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups whick‏ 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
Super-Speed. 

CADETT, Royal Standard. 

Special Ex. Rapid. 


CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 

E^ ОМАН Special Ultra Rapid. 

Epwarps’ Comet. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 

- Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
rthochrome S.S. 
LETO, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
Violet Label. 
MARION, Record. 
рене 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swiit and Ex. Special. 
»  Panchromatic. 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 

Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, War ress, 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 

Press. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
e Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
i Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GniFFiINS' Gramme, 
ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic. 
» X Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


Leto, Phenix. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Brilliant 

» X instantaneous, 


» 50. 
Mawson, Felixi, 
Ortho B, 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
j S a Rapid. 


PARAGON. Special Rapid. 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

Утрех, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CaApETT.Royal Standard Rapid 
jà Protessional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
s Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
Matte-Ground. 

ENSIGN. Film. 

ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


» » rtho. | 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
" үзеш 


КорАк, N.C. Film. 
» Premo Film Pack. 
LUMIERE, prno, A, B, and С. 


MAWSON, Electric. 
PAGET. Ortho Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

Non-screen Ortho. 


' RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 


Vipex. Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
- Chromo-Isolar. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on apolication. 


BARNET, MON 
edium Ortho. 

ILFORD. Chromatic 

» Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

Landscape. 

PAGET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
WRATTEN. Instantaneous 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, lsoiar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, hig af 

" so. Ordinary. 

Epwarps Medium, 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacet XX. 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Uruinary. 
WARWICK. Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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Pictures on the Sea-shore. 


Special to “The A. Р. & P. N.". P.) By PETER ROSS. 


a» OR some inexplicable reason there seems to exist among. photographers the notion that beach photo- , 
- graphy is played out, and that it is impossible to find any subjects on the beach which, have not already ' 
been done to death. Now, as a matter of fact, there are few hunting grounds where the photographer · 
will find more favourable conditions than on the sands of a seaside watering-place during the summer, and those photo- 

| graphers who prefer to spend their holiday by | | 
the sea, or who are forced on account of the 
demands of the. rising generation to do so, 
need have no, qualms in шн their 
camera, and a generous supply of plates or 
films in their holiday outfit. 

The difficulty in, beach photography lies, not 
in the dearth of subjects, but in the difficult 
of selection. The sands of the popular seaside 
resort in the month of August present such a 
rapidly changing panorama of form, apart 
from the changes of light and atmosphere 
and the important difference made by the rise. 
and fall of the tide, that. one is apt to find it. 
difficult to know where to begin. a 

As the difficulty is to isolate the various 
subjects, it is as well to consider first of all the 

ossibilities of your particular beach, apart 
rom the host of subjects that are presented to 
you by the people on the beach. | 

This beach that you now see crowded with 
people lounging in camp-chairs, kiddies build- 
ing sand castles, and bathers basking in the 
sunshine, may be a very beautiful thing of 
itself. You must explore it in the early morn- 
ing and the early evening before the kiddies 
are dressed, or when they have at last been 
cajoled into dragging their tired feet and their 
spades and pails home for the night. See 
your beach at sunrise and sunset and you will 
be unfortunate indeed if you do not find some 
subjects worthy. of your powder and shot. 
And, remember, your beach will present a 
different aspect as the tide varies. The line 
of foam made by a receding wave, or a reflec- 
tion in the wet sand when the tide is out, may 
be the making of your picture. 

Having considered your beach in the early 
morning and early evening, you can. turn 
your attention to the hosts of subjects offered 
to you throughout the day. On every side, as 
you sit in your camp chair, there are delightful 
groups which, if you could but isolate them, 
would make excellent subjects. Well, you 
must isolate them. You must have a camera 
that 1s not too conspicuous, and you must 
follow your subject with the same patience 
as the deerstalker follows his quarry. Your 
camera must be all ready for work; there 
must be no faltering. Your shutter and your 
focussing scale must be set, and as soon as. 
you get your position you must fire your shot. 
In this work he who hesitates is certainly lost. 

Action is a very desirable feature in these - | 
beach groups, and to get action you must have a fast shutter. A focal-plane shutter is an advantage but on 
the whole I find a camera of the folding type, with an automatic focussing device and a rapid between-lens shutter 
working up to a reputed 1-200th second more convenient and quite fast enough for the purpose. The pictures illus- 
trating this article were all taken with a folding pocket Kodak with a compound shutter marked up to 1-20oth second. 
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In stalking these groups, keep fairly close to the sea. You 
will find it easier to isolate your groups, and the most pleasing 
groups are those of children paddling and digging holes for 
the sea to fill, or building castles for the waves to destroy. 


pe у 
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Bathing will give you many 
opportunities for good pictures 
if you have sufficient patience 
to wait for favourable oppor- 
tunities. Here, again, the 
shutter must be fairly fast, but 
a focal-plane shutter is not . 
absolutely necessary, as shown 
by the illustrations to this 
article. 

' There is one other point that 
is worth remembering. Some- 
where or other the beach crowd 
gets thinner and thinner until 
the beach is at last almost 
deserted. That is the place for 
good pictures—just where the 
crowd is thinning out. The 
pictures on the preceding 
у р page were taken on the edge 

—* ss of holiday crowds. 
` I have confined my remarks 
entirely to the beach because a 
large number of people spend 
the greater part of their 
holiday on the beach. I have 
passed over those subjects that 
are usually to be found а little 
way inland from the popular 
seaside resort. My’ object has 
>} been to show that because you 
Ate spend your holiday at the 

E popular seaside resort you need 

not hold yourself photo- 
graphicall accursed, and the 
accompanying pictures will, at 
any rate, show that the 
subjects are there if you have eyes to see and the patience 
to select them. The light, too, is generally so good that 
the question of exposure need not trouble one unless it is 


` to avoid over-exposure. 


RAPID STRIPPING OF .EMULSIONS FROM PLATES. 


N discussing the various methods advised for stripping emul- : 


sions from glass plates, a writer in the Photo-Revue (Paris) 
points out that the hydrofluoric acid method, if employed fre- 
quently, involves some little risk to the health of the worker. 


Moreover, its employment compels the 'amateur to purchase | 


utensils which have no other utility. 


The procedure which this writer follows appears to him to | 


be preferable by reason of its simplicity, its rapidity of opera- 
tion, and also the ease with which one can procure anywhere 
the single product it requires. Even in the most backward place 
the local chemist could furnish it readily, while this might not 
be the case with the materials indispensable to other methods. 
In a washing tub furnished with grooves or some similar 
arrangement for holding a number of plates upright, the writer 
places the plates, two by two, glass against glass, and then fills 
the bath with :— . | 


in sufficient quantity to cover the plates with the solution. The 
solution will serve a number of times, being kept in stoppered 
bottles in order to avoid evaporation. 

The plates are left in this bath for from 15 to 20 minutes, and 


then the solution is removed and replaced by water at 6o deg C. 
The- films are detached almost immediately, and nothing remains 
save to remove the glass of the despoiled plates and to decant *he 
warm water. The films may then be dried as a first step towards 
the reclamation of the metal residues, should the quantity be 


. sufficient to justify such a procedure. 


The more the water is heated, the more quickly are the plates 
stripped, but too hot water should not be used, as it may shiver 
the glass, and thus complicate the operation. At 60 deg. the 
gelatine is detached almost at once. The addition of carbonate - 
of soda to the warm water facilitates the removal of the gelatine, 
but it is:not indispensable. 

If only a small number of plates are to be stripped, the opera- 
tion may take place. in a washhand basin. . The plates, set up 
.two by two, glass against glass, are poised by their corners 
between small wedges of wood, a few millimetres in thickness, 
the object being to permit the circulation of the liquid. 

. In the case of certain plates, depending upon the development 
which has been applied to them, the time of insolubilisation in 
the formol bath may be 15 minutes, and in the case of others 
5.0r ro minutes is more than enough. In all cases the rise of 
temperature due to the hot water effects the removal in a few 
moments of the gelatine incompletely contracted by the solution. 


—— — — eite — ——— —— 


Society of Colour Photographers.—The committee have 
arranged for an instructional outing to take place on Saturday, 
July 11, conducted by Mr. A. E. Morton, F.R.P.S. The locality 
selected is Chalfont St. Giles, which offers many attractions for 
the colour worker. Arrangements have been made to make the 
outing suitable both for those who can spare the whole day and 
for those who cannot leave town until the afternoon. Cold 
luncheon (price 2s.) and tea (1od.) will be served at “The Mer- 
lin's Cave,” Chalfont St. Giles. For full particulars as to times 
of trains, etc., application should be made immediately to the 


hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. Morton, 97, Chesterfield Gardens, 
Harringay, N. 

Mr. О. S. Dawson, of 8, Featherstone Buildings, High 
Holborn, has put on the market a gelatine-coated postcard for 
home sensitising.’ Intended for colour-workers, it will be useful 
to ordinary camera workers as a stand-by. The sensitiser is not 
silver, but a bichromate, trifling in expense (formula supplied), 
and the card is simply immersed in sensitiser, pinned up to dry, 
and is ready for exposure. It is developed in waier, and then 
stained up in any desired colour. | 
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By *ONLOOKER." 


ONE greatly 
hesitates to say 
or even think 
that anything 
can be quite 
new in connec- 
tion with 
everyday 
photography, because 
among its many adher- 
ents there must be an 
enormous number of 

| experimentalists and 
investigators who are continually elaborating fresh views of 
various topics. Indeed, one can scarcely hope to do more 


than chance upon a new or, perhaps, little known view of a- 


problem that has already been attacked on various sides. 

Now among hand-camera workers there are many over 
whom the photography of objects in rapid motion seems to 
exert a peculiar fascination. Опе curious feature of this 
class of workers is that they desire to produce a photograph 
which shows the object as it would appear if not in motion 
but at rest. In their estimation the picture should be sharp 
in every detail, so far as the moving object is concerned, no 
matter what happens to any other parts of the scene. It 
would appear that the first object and aim is not to suggest 
motion or movement, but to display the technical skill of the 
worker; to show that no matter how rapidly the object moves, 
the picture has been taken in such a brief period of time 
that the blur or movement of the image is not apparent. 

Shutter Speeds for Moving Objects. 

To meet the requirements of this class of workers, I have 
recently been investigating the matter from a theoretical 
rather than an actually practical side, with the aim of showing 
how each worker may work out for himself a table of shutter 
speeds for moving objects under various conditions. 

The surface question is this: What zs the slowest exposure 
required for photographing a moving object moving so many 
miles per hour at so many yards away from the camera so 
that a contact print on glossy paper from the resulting 
negative will not show any appreciable blur to the unaided 
eye at normal distance? 

Now it is generally accepted that if the image on the plate 
does not move during the exposure time more than 1-100th 
in.—i.e. the blur or disc of confusion is not more than 
1-100th in.—we shall not notice this on a glossy contact 
print A non-glossy paper is still less likely to show blur. 
A contact lantern slide, viewed in the hand, will probably 
not show blur; but, N.B., it does not at all follow that this 
lantern slide will not show blur when enlarged on the screen. 

Similarly, the apparently sharp negative will not neces- 
sarily give a sharp enlargement. Or any enlargement which 
looks a bit fuzzy at 3 ft. may look sharp enough at. з yards 
distance. All these points have to be reckoned’ with, and 
therefore the wording of the above specified question has to 
be rather long and precise. 

To answer the above question we must know (1) the 
distance of the lens from the plate; but as we usually are 
dealing with objects relatively not very near the camera we 
may take the focal length of the lens as being “ near enough ” 
to the distance of the lens from the plate. If the object is 
too times the focus of lens away from the camera, then the 
just named approximation is only r-100th part of the focal 
length; or, in the case of a s-in lens, our error is only 
t-20th in. We must also know (2) the distance of the moving 
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SOME (POSSIBLY) NEW FORMULAE FOR || 
HAND-CAMERA WORKERS.-—I. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” 


object from the camera. To most people it is 
easier to estimate and so to think of this distance 
in yards rather than feet. So we will accommodate : ХА. 
our formula to this habit. (3) We must also know  «V..-7 
the speed or rate of motion of the object. 

Here, again, with the majority this is estimated as 


. at the rate of so many miles per hour. We shall also assume 


that the focal length of the lens is expressed in znuches. 

Doubtless the reader knows quite well that the szze of the 
object is to the size of the image as the dzstance of the object 
is to the distance of the image, both measured from the 
lens. But perhaps he has not equally realised that this means 
that during the exposure the displacement of the object is to 
the blur of the image as the distance of the object is to the 
distance of the image from the lens. 

For example, suppose we are using a 6 in. focus lens and 
the object is 100 ft. distance, i.e. 200 times the focus of the 
lens. Then the image will be 1-20oth the size of the object. 
Or if during the exposure the object has moved 1 in., the 
image will only have moved 1-2o00th of an inch. 

So it quickly follows that for a given distance of object the 
longer the focus of lens the bigger the image, or in any 
given time the greater the blur. 

This no doubt is ome of the several reasons why small 
cameras and short-focus lenses are so popular. | 

The next ро is to get some definite idea as to what 
movement of the object corresponds to 1-r1ooth in. on the 
plate. Let us suppose a 5 in. lens is in use and 20 yards the 


‚ distance of the object. Then 5 in. is to 20 yards as 1-1ooth in. 
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is to what we want to know. But 5 in. to 20 yards is as 
5 to 20 times 36, or 1 to 144. So 1 in. on the plate is 144 on 
the object, or 1-rooth in. on the plate is 1$$ on the object, 
or, say, 1% in. nearly. 

Or we may look at the matter in another way, e.g. what 
distance must the object be so that 1-1ooth in. on the plate 
corresponds to 1 in. with the object? Suppose the lens is 
5% in. focus, clearly the object is roo times 53 in., i.e. 550 in., 
i.e. 15 yards ro in. But as we usually have to guess distances 
in practice we may call this 15 yards for 5i in. lens, 14 yards 
for 5 in. lens, or 17 yards for 6 in. lens. 

Next point is that with the same lens the ratio object to 
image gets less or the distance of the object grows more. 
Suppose, again, it is a 5$ in. lens; 1-r1ooth in. on the plate 
is I in. at 15 yards, 2 in. at 30 yards, 3 in. at 45 yards, 4 in. 
at 60 yards, and so, on; or 30 in. at } mile, 60 in. at 1 mile, 
and so on. 

The Rate of Movement. 


. This brings us up against the rate of movement con- 
sideration. It is useful to remember that 60 miles per hour, 
or r mile per minute, is 88 ft. per sec. So 1 mile per hour is 


88 88 x 12 88 
— feet ог 27 > 2 or — 
60 oi 6o 


0 inches per sec. 


We can now estimate the exposure time for 1-Iooth in. 
image movement for any speed of movement at any distance. 
Suppose a boat is sailing across the line of sight at 5 miles 
per hour тоо yds. from the camera, and a 5} in. lens is used. 
We have just seen that with such a lens an image move- 
ment of 1-100th in. is І in. at 15 yards, i.e. 1-15th in. at 
1 yard, i.e. $? in. at тоо yards, 1.e. ?? in. 
But 60 miles per hour is 88 ft. per sec. 


So І mile per hour is > ft. per sec. 


— 


60 


miles per hour 15 § x 88 x 12 in. per sec, 
5 бо р 


i.e. 88 in. per sec. 
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We have just seen that the permissible distance is ?? in. 
But our boat moves 88 in. in 1 sec., or 1 in. in 1-88th sec., 
20. 

3 x.88 
would be the maximum permissible exposure. 

At this point, if the reader has got so far, it is quite likely 
that he is saying all such calculations are quite out of the 
question in actual hand-camera work. Of course, they are; 
and that is just why I set to work to find a way out of the 
tangle. | 

The way out is for each reader to prepare for himself a 
set. of tables to suit his lens and the likely speeds and 
distances of his favourite class of subjects. 


or 20 in. in sec, і.е. узт, or say уз to ;k sec, which 
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Perhaps one more example may be acceptable. Say a 
train going бо miles per hour at 200 yards distance from lens 
of 5 in. focus. 

This time we will use the more correct formula, viz., 


LEA. substituting we get 19 ы mo eae. nearly. 
'440. M .t 440.00.5 440 147 


Note.—It will probably interest some readers to know how 
the formulz are arrived at. The method is quite simple. 

Let f = focal length of lens in zzcAes. 

Let D = distance of object in yards. : 

Let M = miles per hour of moving object. b s 

Let K — permissible displacement of object corresponding 
to r-100th in. movement of image. 


Suppose an object to be moving at M miles per hour at D Then 1 1coth : K = f:36D 

yards distance from lens of f inches focal length, the shutter к = 36.D 

: D D . тоо` 

t ы Ь C « BEEN UO ж ==———— و‎ *47 

ад күре id сохМхї E go. M.f eae (aridus Now 88 Jeet per sec. is бо miles per hour, 

is go E to the more correct form mE See So 2 = §8 inches is І mile per hour, - 

note below. un | 
Let us see how it works out in the case of the above sailing and 9€-M inches is М miles per hour. 

boat example, which we worked out in a rather tedious way. 5 

Here М = 5 miles per hour, D is 100 yards, and f is 53 in. But = inches per 1 sec. is I inch per zu Sec., 
Substituting th йе ANA ОО. ee ! 

МВБ these values in owt We Belo 5.5} del Kinchper SX L5... 30D 360 9D. 
= y, le. between jy and ^. 88.M | 88M тоо  8820Mf 88.5 Mf 
aides do mot agree precisely, because in each case -9P yq, D (nearly). : 

rtain approximations. 440.M.f | S0 Mf 
— ge 


LIFE for everyone is an endless 
‘network of ruts, if we but take the 
trouble to think of it, and to the 
would-be successful man “How to 
get out of them ” is a lesson he must 
sooner or later learn; but to no one 
is this more so than to the photo- 
rapher, whether he be amateur, pro- 
essional, free-lance, or what not, he 
will find himself in more or less of a 
rut some of these days, and to keep 
on doing the same thing over and 
over again day after day soon be- 
comes a habit that he cannot get out 
of easily, but there is absolutely no reason why we should 
get into these ruts. ш 
Every bed has two sides, but there is no reason why we 
should not get out by climbing over the end; similarly, there 
is no reason why we should take а certain picture because 
the same thing done by someone else took our fancy. In 
photography there are dozens of ways in which we can keep 
out of these ruts. When we look at a subject which we know 
has been taken before and often, we, should ask ourselves, 
“Now how can I photograph this or that differently?.” at 
the same time bearing in mind that we must also make a 
picture. "Why can’t we take it from a different standpoint,” 
get higher up or lower down, look at it under different con- 


‘ditions of lighting at a different season, early morning ог 


late afternoon? Much can often be done by getting further 
away and afterwards enlarging from a small portion of the 
plate, or by judicious trimming (I think I shall now shift the 
typewriter on to the bookcase and do the rest standing up. 
There is no use getting into a rut). 

When visiting a fresh place of ‘interest on holiday just try 
this plan, spend. an hour or two at the postcard shops ‘and 
study the view taken by the postcard man, then try an entirely 
different rendering of the subject. If, as sometimes happens, 
there can be only one view-point, well, have a look at it at 
sunset, or even night-time or before breakfast. Woodland 
scenes may be very pretty with cattle in the picture, but why 
not a motor-car as a point of interest; they are at present 
quite as much a feature of the country side (I shall now try 
the typewriter on the mantelpiece). | | 

I prefer a camera case that will bear standing оп, апа I 
can shoot fairly straight with my camera at arm’s length 
above my head, which is, by the way, worth. learning; 


EEPING OUT OF THE RUT. 


By F. A. DAVIES. 


originality of thought and treatment is the keynote of success 
nowadays, and this is the only real way of keeping out of 
doing just the usual thing, and especially is this desirable 
from an editor’s point of view. . | 
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HE writer of this article, after having for some years 

worked in large and luxurious permanent dark-rooms 

fitted with electric light, gas, and water, suddenly 
found himself dumped down in a village five miles from the 
nearest railway, with no* water other than rain from the 
roof collected in an underground pit with a pump above, no 
gas, and no room that could be spared for a dark-room. As 
many readers of this paper may sooner or later find them- 
selves in a similar position, or some may hesitate to take up 
photography at all for like reasons, a few hints on the best 
way to adapt one's hobby to these conditions may be of service. 


The Necessity for a Dark Room Doubtful. 

First of all, let me say there is not the least need of a dark 
room at all—at any rate, not for all sizes up to half-plate. It 
is quite a simple matter to load plates into any camera о: 
plate-holders in a changing bag by the sense of touch only 
and after exposure to transfer them to a developing tank, 
and this is one of the most certain and cheap methods of 
developing. There is no risk of fog, since the plates are in 
total darkness the whole of the time ; no temptation to leave 
under-exposed plates in too long “just to get a bit more 
detail out, you know,” with the result that the gradation is 
too steep, or to take over-exposed ones out too soon and get 
flat negatives in consequence. | 

Tank Development. 

Some think that because the tank holds a lot of developer 
the method is expensive, but the contrary is really the 
case. Most quarter-plate tanks hold about 20 oz. of liquid 
and take six plates at a time. If 4 oz. of normal strength 
developer be diluted with 16 oz. of water, this will develop the 
six plates in about half an hour with the developer about 
бо degs. Fahr.; moreover, the same developer can, if the 
photographer is very keen on economising, be used for six 
more plates; but it 1s far better to use four more ounces. 


Developers, 

Provided a suitable developer is used and the tank is either 
reversed several times during development, or, if this is not 
possible, the inner tank raised and the liquid allowed to 
drain out and then fill up again, there is nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by tank development. For those workers 
who use Tabloid preparations, rytol is a developer that 
works excellently in diluted form; two pairs of tabloids are 
dissolved in 20 ozs. of water, and will complete development 
in from 15 to 30 minutes, according to temperature of bath 
and style pf negative desired. Glycin has the reputation of 
being one of the very best developers for the purpose, and a 
good formula is as follows : — | 


GIVEN КОО ОО О О EUR eE P ae I OZ. 
Soda suülphite "тоеснае bie va Evi 2% oz 
Potassium carbonate ........................ "m 5 02. 
Water (hot) ..... а оно бо oz. 


This is of normal strength, and will.be diluted with about 
four times its bulk of water to do its work in about half an 
hour. The writer has always found the standard M.Q. 
developer formule work well with stand development, , but 
some photographers have complained of markings with it. 
Before leaving the subject of developers let me warn my 
reader that rain or well water should always be boiled and 
allowed to stand for some time before using for making up 
any photographic formula. 


HOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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With regard to tanks, the best form are undoubtedly those 
which have some arrangement to guide the plates into their 
respective grooves, also some means of either reversing the 
whole tank or readily agitating the contents during develop- 
ment. With this type there is no difficulty at all in filling 
the grooves by touch alone in the changing bag. In spite 
of what has been written to the contrary, І have never found 
any ill-effect in using the tank for fixing purposes, and I 
have had two zinc ones in use thus for some years ; the plates 
should certainly be washed thoroughly in the tank as well, 
then the latter gets thoroughly cleansed at the same time. 

There is not much to be said about changing bags except 
that for home use they can scarcely be too large. A half-plate 
size is much easier to handle materials in than a quarter- 
plate, and it is quite a good plan to construct a sort of 
skeleton box out of thin canes or wire and to insert this inside 
the bag.to keep it distended; this leaves the hands much 
more free. : 

Hypo Eliminators. 

When the supply of water is distinctly limited, waste is 
unforgivable, and something better than repeated changes is 
necessary. Here is where the commercial hypo eliminator is 
useful, and such an article as ‘Houghtons’ “ Snowheart," 
Marion's “Hypono,” or Griffin’s *Hypax" will thoroughly 
remove all trace of hypo in a few minutes with the minimum 
expenditure of the “ precious fluid " for either plates or paper, 
and will at the same time thoroughly cleanse the tank. 

Enlarging and Printing. 

The chief difficulty of the rustic photographer will probably 
be enlarging, and if daylight is used some sort of dark-room 
will have to be fixed up by blocking up the window of the 
most convenient room, leaving a suitable opening for the 
camera; ‘but if an enlarging lantern is available, then any 
room can be pressed into service at night, and one virtue of 
the rural solitudes is that there is not likely to be a street 
lamp outside the window, as so often happens in town, the 
only thing to guard against being the full moon shining in 
the window. For illuminant the spirit incandescent lamps 
sold for the purpose are excellent and inexpensive, both to 
purchase and use, but if the photographer is also a cyclist 
and has an acetylene lamp, it will frequently be found that 
this will serve excellently if the hood and lens are detached, 
leaving the burner free. Adjustment of height is easily 
managed by standing the lamp on a sufficient quantity of old 
negatives, and exposures are quite-reasonable, the average 
burner enabling exposures of about one minute to be given 
when enlarging from i-plate їо 10 in. by 8 in., using F/11 
(nominal) and an unstained clean negative and rapid bromide 


paper. 


'P.O.P. and gaslight papers, of course, present no. greater 
difficulties under. these conditions. than they do in. town, the 


latter being worked in the evening and exposures made by. 


burning magnesium ribbon. - 
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WHEN I had 
read Mr. Barrie’s 
book, “Peter Pan 
in Kensington 
Gardens,” I 
greatly desired to 
see апа photo- 
graph the Peter 
Pan monument. 
Having obtained 
a permit to photo- 
graph in the 
Gardens, I went 
there with my 
camera оп the 
first opportunity. 

The first photo- 


plete monument 
was exposed for 
three seconds at 
F/32, and seems 
to be quite well 
exposed,although 
it was not yet eight o'clock in the morning. The photo- 
graphs of the detail round the monument needed a 
much longer exposure; the negative of the fairies and 
the squirrel forty-eight seconds. 

The light is right for the front of the monument early 
in the morning, and that is much the best time to go, as 
there seem always to be people walking round it later 
in the day; but the late afternoon is best for the photo- 
graph of the bird near the top. ` 

This monument offers an enormous variety of points 
of view for the photographer, and it is a pity there 
are not more statues of the kind in London. It is 
quite possible for a persevering photographer to spend 
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a uy? 


graph of the com- 
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ETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


A SUMMER SUBJECT FOR THE DWELLER IN TOWN. 
By FLORENCE BARRON. 


M Special to ‘Ihe A. P. and P. N.” 


many days and a vast number of plates or films dealing 
with the Peter Pan statue, as each detail of this beauti- 


? jw c 
е 
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ful piece of work сап be made the 
subject of a separate picture. If 
the photographer is a member of 
the Royal Photographic Society or 
of an affiliated society, the “ Кеа 
Book" issued by the Affiliation 
serves as a passport for hand 
camera work in Kensington Gar- 
dens. But if he is not a member 
of an affiliated society, or if he de- 
sires to use a stand camera, it is 
well to apply for a permit to H.M. 
Board of Works, Whitehall, S.W. 


The point that I would like to 
impress upon the readers of THE 
A.P. in this little article is that 
for dwellers in London who com- 
plain at times that there is " nothing 
to photograph," there is no city 
in the world to compare with it for 
variety and extent of subjects, both 
in the parks and open spaces and in 
the streets themselves. 


м — 
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PEONIES. BY OWEN W. F. THOMAS. 
The original, a bromide print (5} x 74), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUNSHINE IN THE WOOD. 


BY WILL CADBY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN A WOOD IN SUMMER-TIME. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


E photographers are inclined to 
think that if we have made an 
elaborate and extended study of 
any particular subject, it is for 

us exhausted. We can see no fresh 
possibilities, no new phases to record. 

Experience has taught me that this 
is an erroneous conclusion to arrive at. 
As years go by our ideas alter, and let 


DUM f, us hope develop, and the consequence 
СЩ d Is we see things quite differently. 
ER Some years back I spent a good deal 
Б с з a of time in а particular wood making 
Sy ~<a), many photographic studies of it at all 
Ra su. ¢ hours of the day, some of which were 

SSeS 


NN reproduced in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER of that date. I was, so to speak, saturated 
with that wood, and knew every tree that had pictorial 
possibilities, and every lighting that could enhance its 
beauty, and for a long time afterwards it seemed as if 
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s я By WILL CADBY. 


there was nothing fresh that could ever be recorded 
there, at least by me. 

So the wood, although close at hand, was given up 
photographically until by chance, coming across some of 
my old prints the thought struck me that they were not 
representative of what now attracts me most in my daily 
walk through it. The trees were the same, the lighting 
had not altered; it was the human element that had 
changed. I discovered that the views and aspects, 
and even lightings which had interested me some years 
ago are not those that attract me now. Consequently 
the camera was tried again in the wood, and pro- 
duced quite a dif- 
ferent crop of re- 
sults. 

Now probably 
every one who 
has worked at 
photography for 
a number of years 
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THE POOL. BY WILL CADBY. 
See article on page 16. 
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THE BLACK CAT. 


BY M. O. DELL. 
The original, a bromide print (6} x 111), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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has his моод. It may take the form of city streets, - 


flashlight effects, interiors, or any other particular sub- 
ject, and if it has been gone into. exhaustively, the 
photographer will most likely have come to the same 
conclusion that I did. But if he returns after a lengthy 
lapse of time he. will probably find his: mental attitude 
has changed sufficiently for him to discover fresh possi- 
bilities and new charms in the old subject. Experience 
means development, and our. artistic sense alters, 
grows, or matures under its influence just as surely 
as our other faculties, and thus we have new fields for the 
cameras of the photographically. middle-aged—the old 
ones over again, but with another view point, and con- 
sequently a fresh interpretation. 2 

Photography in a wood is rather like photography in 
a cathedral. It is useless to try to suggest the whole 
wood on one plate; it is too big а subject. I never 
cemember seeing what we might call a full-length por- 
trait of a cathedral by Mr. F. H. Evans, who un- 
doubtedly is still the high priest of this particular branch 
of photography. He takes, perhaps, some beautiful 
bit of carving, or a stately pillar or two, and while 
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"Near up subjects," says the reader. True, but they 
must be taken wit: a long-focus lens, for danger lurks 
in near photography with an ordinary lens. Perspec- 
tive is exaggerated, and we may not even guess what. 
is the matter, but we. know. the result is unsatisfying. 
We say it is "photographic" in the worst sense of the 
word, and it is, for distortion has crept in. We must. 
take our subjéct near up, but we must step back some 
distance to get it. m 

The lens used in making the illustrations here repro- 
duced is the Puyo-Pulligny Portrait Doublet, which 
working at a big aperture allows the image to be seen very 
clearly on the ground glass, which is an advantage in a 
dark wood. It is practically a telephoto lens, but unlike 


. the Adon, the size of the image cannot be altered at will. 


weaving these fragments into a harmonious picture, 


contrives that they shall suggest the grandeur and 
spirit of the whole edifice. And. so in a wood, it is 
more satisfactory if we confine ourselves to limited bits 
at a time, such as a pillar or two in the shape of trees. 


The definition is soft, which is in its.favour, for no : 
one will deny that the absolute sharpness of a modern 
anastigmat is not suitable for such subjects, if our aim 
is to get іп the negative just what we wish to ‘see on 
the print. It is no doubt true that straight prints are 
not in fashion, but if photographers would by means 
of a diffusing lens and suitable lighting, exercise con- 
trol on the negative, they would probably be less in- 
clined to resort to printing methods, which in all but 
the most skilful hands often destroy perspective and 
delicate rendering, both such strong points in photo- 
graphy. 
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ANY photo- 
graphers would 

like to know where they 
can find, within easy 
reach: of London, ideal 
subjects. for  photo- 
graphy, and particu- 
. larly for auto- 
chromes or any 

of the colour pro- 
cesses. The pur- 

* Мз БА pose of this article 
RAD is to tell them. 
TO A painter is in a 
better position to 
compose a picture 
than the photo- 
grapher, for the former can 
alter matters on his canvas, 


1, 
UN ad whereas the photographic 
MWe ; plate records the scene 
Шү exactly as itis. Our business 


is to tell of scenes where 
| Nature and man have com- 
bined to produce perfect pictures with colour effects that cannot 
be improved upon. i | 

First of all, let us go to Perivale Church, close to Perivale 
Station, a few miles from Paddington. This view should be 
taken from the field to the west of the church, and the best time 
is after mid-day, say about 1.30, when the sun will be shining 
over the photographer’s right shoulder. The red-tiled roof, the 
fawn-coloured tower, and the green hedge in front make a 
charming picture. . 

Now, let us walk down to the trams at Ealing (about a mile), 
and take a tram westwards along the Uxbridge Road as far as 
the Adam and Eve public-house, which is about half-way between 
Ealing and Uxbridge. Here a road turns off to the left towards 
Hayes, and, after going along it about 250 yards, we find on our 
dght the prettiest picture imaginable. In the foreground there 
is the village pond, with green weed floating here and there on 
the surface, and beyond these red-tiled houses with a background 
of trees, amid which the tower of Hayes Church may be seen 
peeping upward. Going through the lych-gate and along a foot- 
walk about 100 yards, we come to another part of Hayes village. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE VILLAGES. 


Special to “* Tke A. Р. and Р. N.” я 


Ву J. Е. WALKER. 


Here, again, we find a pond with an old dark-coloured house set 
amid the trees. А better subject could not be selected. 

Now let us go back to the tram, which will take us as far as 
Uxbridge. On alighting at the terminus, walk westwards along 
the main road: about fifty yards, and you come to a bridge over 
the Colne. The mill-pond above the bridge affords three 
picturesque views. One includes a quaint old-fashioned public- 
house, the second includes an island, and the third contains the 
mill. The weeping willows and other trees and the clear 
limpidity of the water lend themselves excellently to colour 
reproduction. 

A walk of three miles along the Oxford Road brings us to the 
lovely old village of Denham. А more perfect and less spoiled 
village probably does not exist. It is a perfect mine for the 
colour photographer. Old-fashioned red-bricked cottages with 
red roofs and smoke curling skywards, with tall trees for a back- 
ground, will make a delightful picture. Then there is the Swan 


. Inn, with wistaria climbing all over its front wall, and a very 


pretty view of the funniest old cottages imaginable may be taken 


from the west of the bridge in the middle of the village. 
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From here let us take train to Ruislip and Ickenham Station, 
and, on arriving, let us first walk southwards to Ickenham vil- 
lage, with its duck-pond, its quaint, purple-roofed old church, 
its timbered cottages, its hay-stacks, and its picturesque pump. 
On a calm day the reflections of the cottages and church in the 
pond are most fascinating. It is truly a marvel that such a 
fi£teenth century village should still exist at so short a distance 
from London. : 

Next walk northwards about a mile to Ruislip village. Stop 
opposite the post-office, and turn round. Here you have before 
you a picturesque scene, plenty of red-tiled roofs, and the church 
tower in the background. This gives an excellent picture about 
six o'clock on a summer evening. А 

We have now done almost enough for опе day, and can return 
either from Ruislip and Ickenham . Station (to Paddington or 
Marylebone) or from Ruislip Station (to Baker Street). 

Other photographic excursions may be made to East Bedfont, 
Harmondsworth, Chenies, Chesham, and Stoke Poges. East 
Bedfont is on the road to Staines, and has a pretty church with 
yew trees cut in the shape of peacocks in front of it. Harmonds- 
worth is about half a mile north of the Bath Road, not far from 
Harlington. Here there is a splendid view of an old-fashioned 
inn, and a church in the background. The village of Chenies is 
about a mile from Chorley Wood Station. Words fail to do 
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justice to this spot. The old pump, with tall trees round it, апа 
the cottages set in a still wider circle, defy description. One 
word of warning must be given. The leafage of the trees shuts 
out so much light from some parts of the subject that it is best 
to take one’s picture in spring or in late autumn. At Chesham 
there is a delightful colour view from the point where the rail- 
way crosses the river Chess. The river is in the foreground, 
beyond it are tumble-down old cottages, and in the background 
more cottages standing on a slope. Then there are the ducks. 
Oh, those delightful ducks! Take your picture at mid-day in 
summer, when a short exposure is required, else the movement of 


THE FALLS OF TUMMEL. 
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the ducks may spoil it. Stoke Poges church and churchyard are 
too well known to require description. Take your picture either 
from the front, or else from the wall near the south-west corner 
of the churchyard. А beautiful series of autochromes can be 
made by visiting the spots above referred to. | 
[Readers of this little article should note that the Society of 
Colour Photographers are visiting the neighbourhood of :‘Chenies 
and Chalfont St. Giles on Saturday, July тї. Those interested 
in practical colour work should endeavour to join the party. 
Apply the hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. Morton, 97, Chesterfield 
Gardens, Harringay, London, N.—E»p.] | 


By FRANK HENDERSON. 


D URING the annual meeting of the Photographic Convention. of the United Kingdom at Perth this week (July 6-11), the Falls 
А 7 of Tummel and the Pass of Killiecrankie will be visited on Tuesday, July 7. The district abounds in possibilities for the 
pictorial photographer, who will doubtless take full advantage of them. Subjects including mountain, river, and wooded dell 
are to be.found in the neighbourhood, and orthochromatic plates and screens will be found desirable. Near at hand are also the 
celebrated “Queen’s View” of Loch Tummel; Ben-y-Vrackie, which towers two thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven feet 
above Pitlochry ; Schiehallion ; and Ferragon. On this occasion the members of the Convention will be the guests of Mr. А. E. 


Pullar, who will entertain them at Birnam. 
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A SCORE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROVERBS. 


. Never look а. gift camera in the lens. 
- A plate in the hypo’s worth two in the slide. 
It is better to have snapped and failed than never to 
have snapped at all. 
All’s well that prints well. 
Where there's a subject there's a print. 
It's a bad plate that has no remedy. 
Intensification is vexation, reduction is as bad. 
Diffusion is the better part of art. 
An exhibition print is not made in a day. 
What's worth taking at all is worth mounting. 


A little hypo is a dangerous thing. 

The proof of a negative is in the printing. 

Cut your print according to your subject. 

He that takes what he does not want must often want 
what he cannot take. 

Every developer has its day. i 

Take care of the negatives and the prints will take 
care of themselves. 

There's many a slip 'twixt plate and print. 

Never count your negatives before they're exposed. 

Take much; print little; frame less. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
673 Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= ү expressed by correspondents. 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SIR,—I am pleased to see that you have lately been drawing 
the attention of your readers to the charm of stereoscopic photo- 
graphy. 1 can corroborate all you say in its favour, and for 
those about to start the 45 by 107 size has many advantages. 
Cameras of this size are seen everywhere on the Continent, 
though at home its advantages have not received due recognition. 
The small size gets over the objection generally expressed, viz., 
cost of material and bulk of apparatus, especially if dark slides 
are used. On the other hand, I can vouch for the fact that, 
viewed in the stereoscope, one has absolutely no idea of the 
size, and, another great advantage, the exaggerated relief which 
frequently spoils the tyro's efforts with the larger sizes is never 
seen. In addition the small focal length of the lenses avoids any 
need for focussing. | 

Printing, if in a hurry or feeling lazy, may be done in the 
camera printer (which only costs a fewshillings), at one opera- 
tion, and even without waiting to dry the negative. The exquisite 
definition (especially if the solid metal cameras are used) makes 
it possible to enlarge to any extent, and, of course, perfect lan- 
tern slides can be made. 

For those who wish to do this work on an economical basis I 
would suggest looking out for a second-hand camera of the Vera- 
scope type. Many of the early type may be had very cheap, and 
as the workmanship and lenses are of the highest quality the 
investment is bound to be a good one. 

It only requires a little of your powerful support, sir, to attract 
to stereoscopic photography of this size much of the popu- 
larity at home which it deservedly enjoys already abroad.— 
Yours, etc., SENEN. 

Liscard. 


USE OF A METER. 


Sig,—I feel bound to challenge the statement made in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of June 22 that “The rational plan of 
using a meter is to submit it to the light sent by the object to the 
lens and to protect it from other light." 

It is nearly twenty-five years since I devised the first exposure 
meter, combining an actinometer with definite calculating scales. 
And whatever success I have gained (and the method I devised 
is now practically the only one used by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have used such instruments), is, I am sure, due to 
the fact that I emphatically laid down the principle that ¢he 
light falling upon the object, and not that reflected by the object, 
is that to be tested. I have repeatedly, in my manual and else- 
where, given the reasons for this. 

Let me put it in a slightly different way to what I have pre- 
viously done. 

Assume that the light reflected from just that amount of the 
subject which is to be represented on the negative (and nothing 
outside it) is always accurately tested (it is, by the way, not so 
easy to do). Then, if this total quantity or energy of light is 
taken as a basis for the exposure calculation, it follows that the 
aim is a total amount of light result, or density on the whole of 
the negative which shal! always be the same for different subjects 
or compositions. | 

But compare correctly exposed negatives of a snow scene апа 
a dark-toned interior; of a woodland glade all foliage 
and no sky, with an open landscape with three parts 
sky to one part landscape; of a portrait with white background 
with a portrait with black background; and it will at once 
be seen that it is an entirely false aim to attempt to get the same 
total amount of light effect on the plate for all subjects. 

The object of photography is to show the difference between 
objects of different tones, not to make them all approximately 
alike.—Y ours, etc., ALFRED WATKINS. 

Hereford. 


[Our contributor’s statement, to which Mr. Watkins refers, is 
probably a confusion of terms, and what was intended to be 
indicated was that when photographing an object, say, in sun- 
light, with the sun overhead, the meter should be approximately 
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in the position of the lens, and the calculation made with the 
ineter in shadow, rather than held pointing up to the full blaze 
of the sun, which might tend to give an erroneous estimation of 
the correct exposure, particularly where the object to be photo- 
graphed was very non-actinic in colour. Apart from this, how- 
ever, it has to be realised, unfortunately, that, with the 
unreliable markings of a great number of photographic shutters 
(upon which an enormous proportion of exposures depends), 
plus the great latitude possessed by the modern plate or film, 
niceties of exact exposure do not always receive the attention 
they deserve.—ED.] 


“ The A. P." Colonial Competition.—We are pleased to record 
a large entry of prints for the 1914 Colonial Competition, which 
closed recently. The work of шр is now being proceeded 
with, and the awards will be announced in an early issue. 


A new list of plate speeds has just been issued for use with 
Wynne’s Infallible Exposure Meter. The new list, in addition to 
being quite up to date, provides for both Е and U.S. stop num- 
bers. The price of the list on a small card folder is 2d. Apply 
to the Infallible Exposure Meter Co., Wrexham. 


* The Red Book ” for 1914-15 has just been published. It has 
been revised up to date with all information of value to the 
Affiliated Societies, the members of which should see that they 
get copies. 


Paget Self-Toning Competition.—The prize-winners for May 
are as follows :—E. Munt, Brighton; J. Kinder, Salford, Man- 
chester ; F. J. Pincham, Sheffield; Н. E. Galloway, Shepperton ; 
Mrs. E. M. Brockelsby, Ilford; H. Mathie, Clerkenwell, Е.С. ; 
Eng.-Lieut. E. J. Mowlam, Portland; Miss G. E. Wyand, 
Hexham-on-Tyne; F. Whitaker, Stalybridge. 

Autochrome Portraiture.—Professional portraiture in colour 
photography has hitherto been little attempted, but some admir- 
able examples of the autochrome process in the studio were on 
exhibition a few days since in Lady St. Helier’s drawing-room in 
Portland Place. They were the work of Miss Olive Edis, 
F.R.P.S., who carried off a medal for her colour pictures at the 
last exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. Among the 
subjects were several studies of the Princess Mary, who had just. 
previously been autochromed at Buckingham Palace; and other 
notabilities whose portraits were on view included Sir Evelyn 
Wood, the Bishop of Winchester, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. Indeed, the gentlemen, who ordinarily do. 
not lend themselves to colour treatment so well as ladies, were 
on this occasion in the ascendant. All the work was excellently 
done, and a method of viewing, devised by Miss Edis, and shortly 
to be patented, added to the pleasure of the exhibition. Each 
autochrome plate was contained in a collapsible arrangement, 
which folded up and clasped like an album. The proceeds of the 
exhibition went in aid of the Shaftesbury Institute. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


for “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
sent post free on date of publication, 


United Kingdom ... Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada ... e ... p » 6s. 6d. 2 - 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, 4 7s. 64. a к 15s. 


WHOLESALE AGENTE гов DIN AND THE SOLON & (W.A.) 
To elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Pert .А.),. 
ا ا ا ا‎ \ Hobart, : Launceston. N.Z. :— Auckland, 
8 d : Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington. 
UNITED STATES, —The International News Company, 83-85, Duane St., N.Y. 
Gordon and Gotch, 132, Bay Street. Toronto. 

CANADA | W m. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and JMontrea’, 

Ino1a.—A. Н. Wheeler and Co., A:lahabad, Bombay, Calcutta. 

SOUTH ArRiCA.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johannesburg, Cape Town, 

Durban, B oem/fontein, Port Elizabeth, сіс. 


AUSTRALIA 1 


On Sale at all Newsagents' and Railway Bookstalls every Monday, price 2d. 
Published by Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 52, l.ong Acre, London, W.C. 
Telegrams: Plaintiff Phone, London. Telephone: 605 Gerrard. 
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A USEFUL ACCESSORY FOR CYCLIST 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. - 


T the present time of year the cyclist 
section of photographers will be 
carrying the camera with them 
when out for a spin, so a descrip- 
tion of the above accessory will be 
welcomed by them. 

No cyclist likes to carry unneces- 
sary parcels, especially a tripod, 
which is very awkward to attach 
to a machine. Many a time a 
tripod would only be required two 
or three times during the journey. 

Many persons might say, *lay the 
camera on the saddle," but try to 
focus on the screen of the small 
folding camera, then fix and draw 
the slide, and you will find the 
camera has moved considerably 
from its original position. The 
small finder is not always suitable. 
The adapter to be described pre- 
vents all this trouble, and, provid- 
ing you can lean the cycle against a 
tree or other suitable object, you 
can have the same firmness as would be 
given by the tripod, without the trouble 
attached to carrying and fixing a tripod. 

The illustrations clearly show this 
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photographs. 


novelty, which only weighs a couple of, 


ounces, and would go into the waistcoat 
pocket, or need never be detached from 
the. handlebar, and can easily be made in 
a few minutes. | | | 

- First, obtain a clip from any cycle shop 
(one that is used to attach a front brake 
to the bar is what mine is). Clip this to 
the handlebar upside down. Then obtain 
a piece of metal about 3 to 4 in. long and 
about 4 їп. wide, and about } in. thick 
(а piece of an old carrier is just the thing. 
Bend this. piece in shape of L, the bottom 
of the L being about 1 in. long. Next 
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Fig. r. 


bore a hole in each end of the L. The 
hole at end of the long end to receive the 
tripod screw, and the other hole to fasten 


to the clip on the bar. This is fastened 
with a bolt and nut. The reason why I 
advise making as above and not all in one 
piece is because, when a machine is lean- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by reade 
page, and will be paid.for at current rates if published. Articles 
\ should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


rs of THE А. P.:AND Р. N. are invited for this 


ing.against anything the handlebars are 


tilted, and a camera would not be work- 
able in such a position ; but by having the 


‚1, attached to the clip by a bolt it can be 


adjusted so that the camera will be per- 
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fectly level—see illustration, which shows 
a cycle tilted whilst the camera is per- 
fectly level. The clip can always be left 
on the bar, and the L-piece attached 
when wanted, but it can be made smaller 
than I suggest, and consequently always 
be left on and ready for use. 


If a washer is soldered on to the end 


of the L-piece it will give a bigger rest 
for the camera. THE A. Р. ann P.N. of 
March 30 gives full instructions how 


to solder. 
a 


A FOCUSSING SCREEN FOR A MAGAZINE 
HAND CAMERA. 

S OME time ago I purchased a magazine 

hand camera made by a firm of high 

repute, but, unfortunately, the focussing 


Fie 1 


scale had not been accurately marked out, 


which I soon discovered after one or two 


experiments. 1 knew that without the aid 
of a focussing screen I could not possibly 
attempt to correct the inaccuracy, so I set 
to work to construct one, the result being 
the contraption I am about to describe. 
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The two sketches are almost explanatory 
in themselves, but a short description will 
make the idea quite clear. First, one of 
the set of sheaths supplied with the camera 


GLASS. 


GROUND 


Тс 2 


is cut along the dotted lines shown in 
fig. 1; this will furnish us with the two 
business ends of the sheath, which are 
necessary for use with the plate-changing 
mechanism. Having trimmed and straight- 
ened the two ends, procure a piece of 
(quarter-plate, in my case) ground glass, 
and substitute it for the portion cf the 
sheath cut away, firmly seccotining the 
ends of the glass in the slots of the sheath 
mounts, as shown in fig. 2. When the 
cement is dry the screen is finished, and 
may be slid into the camera and lightly 
wedged with paper to prevent it falling 
backwards, thus occupying the exact posi- 
tion of a loaded sheath ready for exposure. 
I have also found this arrangement 
extremely useful for focussing when copy- 
ing with a magazine camera and supple- 
mentary lens, and when testing the view- 
finder, as those fitted to some hand 
cameras are not always accurate. 


R. B. W. 
фо | 


А ТІР FOR USERS OF SINGLE METAL 
DARK SLIDES. 


HE photograph shows the idea, which 
is simply the sticking of a gummed 
label round the top of the slide to insure 
against accidental opening. 
It must be broken to make the exposure, 
when another is similarly attached. 


The first label may bear the speed of the 
plate, and the second all technical data 
concerning the exposure made. 

There is no danger of exposing a plate 
twice, and that alone is worth 1-18th of a 
penny, which is the cost of two ae 

Е. М. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of gencral 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our.space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
be accompanied by one of the Coupon 


interest to our 


ә U 5 і 
printed оп the advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 


given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


Full name 


and address must be sent in every_case (not for publication). All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked "Query" or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should 


be written on one side of the paper only. 


Plates. | 
I am taking my holiday at Lucerne this year. 
Do you advise any special plates? I generally 
use Imperial S.R., etc. ; 


| А. Е. Е. (Handsworth). 

We would suggest your using the Non- 
Filter Orthochromatic plates, as being 
more likely to give you a better chance 
with sky,.clouds, and snow mountains 
Be careful not to over-develop your nega- 
tives. 


Speculum Condenser. › 
How would a speculum condenser and Osram 
lamp compare with a lantern condenser and 
good spirit lamp, etc.? A. W. H. (Trinidad). 

It is quite impossible to offer any 
definite opinions, as there are so many 
possible variations of conditions, but by 
using a couple of strips of bromide paper 
and giving each a series of graduated 
exposures, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., seconds, 
and developing them together for the 
same time, you would easily find two 
fairly equal patches which would give you 

‘a far more practical answer than could be 

arrived at by suppositional estimate. 


Sulphide Toning. 
* Iam troubled by purple markings like those on 
the enclosed prints, etc. 
: . J. W. Н. (Moseley). 
For success by this process the follow- 
ing should have attention: thorough de- 
veloping, fixing, washing, and bleaching. 
We suspect that your trouble originates in 
the fixing bath. The sharp-edged marks 
suggest air bubbles, or two prints clinging 
together. On placing the prints in the 
fixing bath it is a good plan to rub both 
sides of the paper with a swab of cotton 
wool to get rid of clinging air. Insufi- 
cient local fixing may give rise to dark 
marks. Innsufficient washing after fixing 
yields a weak, foxy, crude colour. Im- 
perfect bleaching gives uneven colours. 


BlacKing Brasswork. 
` "The article is a lens mount, and the lens is 
not detachable, etc. H..R. (Wigan). 
As you rightly say, the copper nitrate 
and heat method is not suitable. Better 
use something of the nature of black 
paint, e.g. lampblack and gold size, 
mixed to the consistency of putty, and 
then thinned down to a creamy consis- 
tency with turpentine. Or, if the brass is 
perfectly clean, you might try a solution 
of platinum chloride in water. The Van- 
guard Co., of Maidenhead, sell a black 
paint kind of mixture for dead-blacking 
metal. | 
Glazing С.С. Paper Prints. 


I have tried Glazit also soaking in water, etc. 
C. E. C. (Balham 


You can get glossy-surface as well as | 


matt С.С. papers. To secure the highest 


telephoto attachments. 


gloss get a piece of plate glass and clean 
it thoroughly with soap, water, and a little 
ammonia. Dry and polish it with a mere 
dust of powdered French chalk (talc). 
Coat this with “enamel collodion,” let 
this dry till it just ceases to be “tacky” 
to a finger touch, place it in gentle flow- 
ing water till it ceases to appear streaky 
or greasy and water flows evenly over it. 
Having previously soaked the print in 
cold water bring print and. collodionised 
glass together under water, and gently 
squeegee, then let the print dry in a 
draught of air. When ийе dry the glazed 
print can be easily stripped off the glass, 
and presents a very smooth surface. 


Planiscope. 
What is a planiscope, and how used, etc.? 
C. H. (Ashton-under-Lyne). 


A planiscope is a supplementary lens 
which is added to, generally, the front, 
but may be the middle (inside) or back of 
the camera lens, to alter (lengthen or 
shorten) its focus. It is more usually 
employed with cameras of the non-focus- 
sing or fixed-focus kind. With 
cameras there is a limit to the nearness 


(i.e. minimum distance) of objects which: 


can be photographed to get them passably 
sharp. These supplementary lenses are 
chiefly used to enable the camera to be 
employed for objects within the minimum 
distance. These are sometimes called 
*magnifiers." Some. supplementary, so- 


called negative lerses are used to lengthen - 


and so deal with distant 
sometimes termed 


the focus, 
objects. These are 


Camera Bellows. : 
My camera bellows shows a large number of 
pinholes. Can I cure these with varnish, or 
must I get new bellows? 
W. H. G. (Upper Norwood). 
The only satisfactory. “cure” in such a 
case is a new bellows. 
Night Photography. | 
I wish to photograph [Pristol International 
Exhibition by night. Largest stop of my lens 
F/8. Do not wish to give time exposures, nor 
use flash-powders, etc. P. J. L. (Bedminster). 
What one may wish to do, and can do, 
are not always quite the same thing. The 
slowest exposure with camera held in the 
hand is generally not more than about 
4 sec. with the majority of people. This 
with F/8 is not very likely to be enough 
for buildings illuminated by artificial 
light, even with an extra-rapid plate 
Flash-powder or anything of that kind is 
out of the question. But by keeping your 
eyes open perhaps you can find a wall, 
window sill, ledge, or some other place, 
on which you can rest your camera for, 
say, a minute or two. With regard to the 
moving figures, they can only be done at 
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‘been drawn -across the film. 


such 
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night with a very rapid plate and large- 
aperture lens, such as F/3, for instance, 
and even then they are seldom. much 
more than silhouettes. 


Portrait. 
I have camera with lens working at F/11, and 
pectrait attachment for 4, 7, 15 ft. What would 
be the exposure on sunny day? Can one get 
' clear portraits in the shade? Can one get 
good snapshot portraits? Should I use F[11 or 
Ё/16? Н. М. (Beaconsfeld). , 
Use Е/1т; 4 ft. is too near for good 
perspective. With an extra rapid (say 
200 Н. апі D.) plate and F/ir the: 
exposure for a well.lighted portrait out- 
doors will be about 1-3rd or 4 sec. With 


‘practice some workers can give this ex- 


posure with hand-held. camera. If you 
cannot do this you can rest the camera 
on back of a chair, or. any other con- 
venient fixed and steady object, e.g. win- 
dow sill, wall, etc. Certainly portraits 
can be taken in the shade. Even if a 


figure is in the shade one can generally 


arrange a position so that there ate light 
and shade differences. i 


Parallel Scratches on Film. 
Please could you tell me the reason of the 


lines on enclosed negatives, etc.? 
A. L. (Dalston). 


The parallel nature of the scratches 
indicates that some scratching thing has 
The most 
probable cause is some small particles of 
dust have got more or less fixed at a posi- 
tion where the film passes over them as 
you wind the film from one spool to the 
other. Clean every get-at-able part of the 
inside of camera and fittings with a small 
piece of black velvet or small brush. 


Carbon. | 
Enclosed is my first carbon print, etc. Why is 
it lat and foggy? Н. T. W. (Ramsgate). 
For a first print it is very creditable in- 
deed. Probably the reason that it is not 
as bright and contrasty as you expected 
is that your negatives have been developed 
with a view to some other process requir- 


ing a less contrasty. negative than the 


carbon process does. Keeping the tissue 
some days after sensitising, over-printing, 
a soft contrast negative are each and all 
factors tending to give soft contrast prints. 


Lenses. 
(1) Can lenses of different ty but equal 
focal length be accurately paired for twin lens 
camera? (2) Would it be satisfactory to use 
for full-sized finder a cheap lens working at 
F/8 along with high-class lens at F/4.5? (3) 
How are lenses paired for stereoscopic pur- 
poses? —— | T. S. P. (Greenock). 
(1) It is possible, but not probable, that 
two lenses of equal focal length and dif- 
ferent type should have their nodes at the 
same place when both near and distant 
objects were in focus. (2) This practically 
answers your second question. (3) À per- 
fect stereoscopic pair of lenses have not 
only equal focal length, but are together 
in focus for a near object, and also in 
focus for a distant object. In practice, 
however, we may often neglect theoretical 
refinements. In question two it would sut- 
fice if you found the two lenses agreed for 
a near and also a distant object within a 
practically negligible difference. 


Etching Zinc. 

I wish to etch zinc, and have tried hydro 

chloric acid, etc. j. M. G. (Letterkenny). 

The mordant for zinc is usually nitric 

acid. The strength of the bath varies 
greatly with the taste and fancy of the 
worker. A typical weak bath is 1 pact 
nitric acid with 20 parts of water. Another 
bath is 5 parts acid, 5 parts water, 1 part 
sal ammoniac, 1 part wood vinegar. 
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Leaves of Summer. To the amateur photographer my modest asset 
It is very kind and thoughtful of the editor to have a Summer 8068 for nothing. He is literal to the freckle. 
Number. Were it not for the Summer Number, the summer And if I am a plain-looking woman—though, 


might easily pass unperceived by a large number of people. tO be sure, some have said mine was just the — 

June would a ee eae July, and aly wep copious foe E type of beauty they admired—at least the result is always put 
the pails of August, and we should imagine it still to be April prominently in the show-case when I go to be taken. It is 
or November. It is true that à man who was hardy enough to because I care for the subtle harmonies, and lines, and shades, 
study the almanac might become aware through that medium he fold of a skirt, the droop of an eyelash. But the amateur 
that at this time of the year the sun is supposed to have a mania Photographer rushes at me when I am flushed after tennis, in 
for early rising, 4nd that the lighting up time for bicycles deshabille at a picnic, and his result is cruelly faithful, tragically 
approaches midnight. Further, if he numbered among his ‘UE: : З х 
acquaintances some photographers with criminal—I mean, pic- “And although you might consider me plain—I am beginning 
torial—propensities, he could scarcely fail to notice how, in the now and then to think otherwise of myself—I am not so plain 
summer time, at least on days that were rather less wet and аз the amateur makes me out to be. He has a distorting lens— 
cloudy than usual, they took to haunting the tunnels of under. he must have. He uses hideous toners. Anyway, his picture 
ground railways and burrowing in the dens and caves of the iS a wicked, abominable libel. What right has he to make me 


earth. Otherwise our Summer Number might be the only herald plainer thus? “VESTA. 
of summer, and its only relic. * P.S.—Don't take too seriously what I said about being plain. 
Sunny Humours. I am not so very plain, really. You should just see Ceres.” 


The exigencies of press-day compel me to write in this 
lugubrious strain while June is still Шешшу, and thunder- Bor IS and Мин, "m —- id ü 
ing, pouring, and puddling. These paragraphs will be read, if Go to the photographer's, , Says a solicitous writer, "only 
they are read at all, in July, and by that time the sun, who is a When you feel happy and well.” In other words, don't go again 
diligent student of this page (naturally so, because he was sup- until you get over the effects of the last time you went. 
posed originally to have something to do with photography, and We read in the account of one of those supposed spy cases 
still likes to know what is going forward in the photographic that the authorities destroyed the plates and released the photo- 
world), may decide to have his big joke by blunting the point  grapher, with a warning as to what would happen were the 
of my little one. He may come out in ali his effulgence, and offence repeated. Next time, no doubt, they will release the 
beam down upon a perspiring humanity as much as to say, “No plates and destroy the photographer. 


summer, eh? Only learn about summer because some wretched- The Manchester City Mews urges the photographer who is on 
looking persons. with umbrellas and mufflers talk about holidays, the make always to have his camera ready for such subjects as 
eh? ГП teach the Magpie! ” Whereupon, of course, it is owing sudden explosions and overturned tramcars. The increasing 
to the Magpie that the world has its flash in the рап ofasummer. number of City workers who make their morning journeys with 
Fair Warning. a camera on their knees, and spasmodically grasp it at every 


Yet I suppose the root idea of thes are Я sudden jolt of the vehicle, is positively getting on our nerves. 
to Baye the summer or anything of the kind. eaea But surely in these reckless and militant days the photographs 
caution a wider public than the strictly photographic one that which have real value for Press poe will be those of anes 
there is such a thing as photography—to give them due and 268 which have never been exploded, and of tramcars whic 
proper warning. Let it never be thought that these special have safely reached their destination. : 
numbers are to attract people to photography. No one is ever A plano-convex lens of rock crystal, we learn, has been dis- 
attracted to photography. People are lured into it, compelled COvered in the ruins of Nineveh. But the number of /ens-makers 
into it, drawn into it by a snakish fascination, but never іп the ruins of Jericho must be enormous—that is, if they have 
attracted. And it does seem only right that innocent members @ll gone where they have been told to go. | 
of the public who have never handled a camera in their lives The find at Nineveh makes it all the more likely that it was 
should be prepared for the terrible eventuality. Even if the some attempt at lens arithmetic which caused that little language 
danger of becoming a photographer should be escaped, it falls difficulty at the Tower of Babel. 
to the lot of us all, except the most beautiful of us (who by 
some mischance are always passed over), at one time or another A Sad Sight. 


to be photographed. * Before the season has passed, the man with his face buried 


Tyranny. | in a tall focussing hood will become almost as familiar an object 
That reminds me that I am in receipt of a piteous letter from °° the pierrot on the beach.” —Daily Graphic. 
a lady who has evidently been reading what a certain ladies’ It needed courage, Cuthbert, thus to stand 
journal has to say about the tyranny of the amateur Out in the open street and risk derision, 
photographer :— A half-plate reflex holding in the hand, 
“I am a plain-looking woman—count it for righteousness that Your features hidden from the public vision— 
I know it. Nature’s hand had lost her cunning by the time she It needed courage when a passer-by 
turned to me. And that is why I am singled out for the horrible Whose figure flitted o'er your glass depolished, 
attentions of the amateur photographer. Wherever I go someone Turned back to look at you with face awry, 
has a camera, and insists that I form a member of his group. And said that side-shows ought to be abolished. 
There is no escaping him, and the result is mercilessly accurate : 
in every particular. When it came by post the other morning But most it cut your pride when, as you stood, 
they all said it was me to the death, and the breakfast table went For all the world like some gigantic locust, 
into hysterics straight away. Your gaze fixed down that chimney of a hood, 
“Now, I may be a plain-looking woman—after all, though, it The while your fingers focussed and re-focussed, 
is a matter of taste—but I am not a frump. I possess, to be There came by one who said your case was sad, 
frank, a certain,grace of personality, a certain winsomeness and Though cf such cases there were very many, 
charm, with which I hypnotise my friends. But you cannot But as you seemed a young and likely lad, 
hypnotise a lens. It is hopeless to try and make a plate forget. He threw you his compassion—and a penny. 
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| Аз You Open Your 


Paper. 


As you open your daily paper and take 

a swift look ať the news pictures of the 
hour, do you ever give a thought to the 
men behind those pictures—the amazingly 
brilliant photographers who picture the 
news day by day ? 
' These Press Photographers are a rather 
remarkable type ; men of exquisite nerve 
nd dash; ever ready, at a word from 
their chief, to set forth to get, at any 
hazard, the pictures of the latest great 
happenings. 

Do vou know that these men use 
Imperial Plates ? 

To-day we print a striking communica- 
tion which we have received from one 
of these pressmen who are in the firing 
line of news photography—a gentleman 
of the widest possible experience; one 
who has taken a part in some of the 
biggest news picture scoops of all time. 
For professional reasons he is unwilling 
that his name should appear, but as our 
correspondent is known to us as a man 
of unique experience and ` accomplish- 
ments, we think his letter should: prove 
of the widest possible interest to our 
readers, and have pleasure in publishing 
it on this page: : : 


Dear Sirs,—I have often felt that it. 


is due to you, if only as thanks for thou- 
sands of splendid negatives secured 
with your plates, to tell you what I 
have found, in actual practice, as a 
press photographer using your Imperial 
Plates. | uu | 

First let me give an opinion which 
may come as a surprise: I consider your 
Special Rapid plates, in actual practice, 
to be the equal for speed of any ultra- 
rapid plate of the hour, no matter what 
is set forth for it according to the gospel 
of H. and D. | 


Just опе example. І tried а new ultra- 


rapid plate with your Special Rapids 


at a point to point meeting recently— 
gave both the same exposures, too—and 
lo and behold! Imperial Special Rapids 
were the best negatives by far. 

Of course, you know the secret: it is 
the wonderful latitude of your Special 
Rapids. They are fast enough for any- 
thing, and you get the fine “ quality " 
results in your prints extra, by using 
these: plates. Е | 

I enclose you some prints I have taken 
at haphazard from my files; they cover 
a pretty long period of press work, as 
you see. Those of the wrecked Berlin 
were from Imperial Special Rapid nega- 
tives, and I ask you to observe the fine 
clear detail shown in the shadowy in- 
terior of that steamer which was split 


THE BIPLANE'S HUMAN BRAKE. 
Press Photograph on an Imperial Special Rapid Elate. 


in half. I took these from a special tug 
which the Daily man and 1 engaged 
during the storm. The prints of the 
King, again, at Bisley—these were from 
Imperial Special Rapid negs. The pic- 
ture of the Shopgirl’s Matinée, taken 
from the stage of Terry’s Theatre by 
flashlight, was, however, from one of 
your Imperial FLASHLIGHT plates. I 
can speak very well indeed of these, and 
you will see that I secured a clear ren- 
dering even of the features of every 
lady in the theatre, from stalls to circle 
and pit. | : poi 

I always find your plates give me 


absolute satisfaction, and I am glad to 


be able to tell you so. We press photo- 
graphers can take no chances in our 
work; we have to rely on ourselves, 
our nerve, our cameras, and our plates— 
and.if the latter fail us, all the rest 
fails too. It is no good to come back to 
Fleet Street with inferior negatives ; 
nothing but the best will do for the 
' gentleman up above.” 

I see that you frequently mention your 
Imperial Non-Filter Plates in. your in- 
teresting pages of Imperial Notes; I can 
support all you modestly claim for these 
wonderful plates ; but I think you ought 
to bring out the fact more prominently 
that for Landscape work there is not a 
plate in. England to equal them. Гог 
pure landscape work your N.F. plates, 
to my mind, are not to be beaten by any, 
and to any photographers who have never 
used them they should prove a revela- 
tion. For copying or where -rapid ex- 


posure is not an essential 1 find your 
Imperial Ordinary most excellent. If I 
had the opportunity of getting up before 
an audience of beginners in photography, 
I- would say: '' Take the advice of a 
man whose success in Fleet Street for 
work at home and abroad depends largely 
on knowledge of the BEST and SAFEST. 
plates to use, and you will begin with 
Imperials, you will go on with Imperials, 
and you will never use any other plate. 
but Imperials as long as you are a photo-. 
grapher. And if you aspire to join the. 
ranks of the fellows who make the news 
pictures, then you will make your greatest 
ally the Imperial Special ‘Rapid plate—_ 
the most uniform, all-round-useful, and 
splendidly manufactured plate that was 
ever made.” e т 

I enclose my professional card, and 
you are at liberty to make any use you 
like of my statements; I am only too 
glad to have taken an opportunity of 
expressing to you my appreciation of 
your most excellent products. 


- I an, dear Sirs, 
Very respectfully yours, - 


Press Photographer’s 
Letter—see this page. 
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TAKEN WITH THORNTON-PICKARD OUTFIT WITH RUBY ANASTIGMAT LENS. 


BY THE SUMMER SEA 


are to be found the most delightful studies—seascape, landscape, genre, 
shipping, etc, To make the most of the possibilities of the seaside it is 
necessary to carry a camera that is always ready, unobtrusive, light 
and reliable. & з 
- The three cameras listed fulfil these requirements and . will give 
perfect results. The Snappa and Limit give pictures 245 x 13, clean, sharp 
and brilliant, and these may be enlarged (by means of the Daylight 
Enlarger) on to postcards as easily as making contact prints. 

The Limit, which is a real vest pocket camera, is fitted with a shutter 
working on the focal plane and thus increasing the efficiency of the lens 


SNAPPA. - 


Is a real novelty, the smallest collapsible box 


amera 


camera made. 

It is of extremely simple construction. 
Particularly suitable for Junior photographers, 
to whom its low price will forcibly appeal. 
Economical in use, using small plates which 
are bought cheaply. 

Made of mahogany, covered wi:h waterproof 
leatherette, front finished with a beautifully 
finished oxi-ised metal plate carrying lens. 
shutter, and finder, 2 metal slides. 


12/6 


out of mahogany, an 


Films, which can 
Camera in daylight. 


graphed, 


Outfit complete 
with 2 slides 


FOLDING FILMA. 


DESIGN. It is made by the foremost British firm of 
nstructors. It has the appearance and general 
tout ensemble of an expensive ‘nstrument. 
d finished like a jewel case.  ' 
[t takes the Standard Roll 


be put into and taken out of the 


CONVENIENCE IN USE. 


EFFICIENCY. Simplicity in construction naturally leads 
toefficiency inresults. Forthe photographer to obtain suc- 
cessful pictures the operations necessary must be reduced 
to the minimum, and thus leave the operator free to con- 
centrate his thought and attention on the subject photo- 
his happy result is obtained in the F 
MODERATION IN PRICE, This hss been carefully kept 
in view, and has resulted in the production of a high- 
class instrument at a low-class price. 


For Pictures 
4} x 3} ins. 


Prices of outfits with other lenses on application, 


THORNTON- 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


and allowing the maximum of light to reach the plate. Either plates cr 
film packs may be use ue 

The Folding Filma, besides possessing the efficiency, has also the details 
of construction and finish usually associated with high-priced instruments. 
Any standard 41x 31 roll films may be used. Simplicity is the keynote of 
the whole camera; only two movements are required to open and fix rigid, 
yet all the essentials for accurate adjustment are incorporated. Infin'ty 
catch, and focussing scale: unusually long baseboard for long extension. 
Rising front with rack and pinion, and cross front. Between-lens-pattern 
shutter, with time, bulb, and instantaneous adjustment. Iris diaphragm. 


LIMIT. 


Is the Limit of portability and convenience. 

Is the Limit of simplicity and efficiency. 

Is the Limit in vest-pocket camera design. 

Using plates and daylight-loading flat films in packs. 

So small and unobtrusive is it that one photographer, ` 

who has made with it hundreds of successfu 

negatives in all parts of the world, states that when 
e occasionally placed it in his hip pese when 

he wanted it later he forgot where he had placed it 

and thought it was lost. 


It is an ideal instrument for a tourist, and for holiday 
use has absolutely no competitor. 


With With With 
Achromatic Pantoplanat Cooke F/6.5 
lens ens anastigmat 


35/- 45/- 110/- 


adethrough- 


LMA. 
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MAKING PHOTOGRAPHY PAY. 


HOW AN AMATEUR 


ACTUALLY DOES IT. 


By the Reb. A. E. MURRAY. 


HAVE been an amateur photographer for a number of 

| years, but until a short time ago I never madea penny by 

it. As I am sure that there are many others who have 

found that their favourite hobby makes rather a large hole 

in their pocket, they may like to know about my own experiences. 

I had always been fond of my camera, and, wherever I went, 

I took it about with me. In this way I gradually collected 

a large stock of negatives. Of course I enjoyed all this, but 

there is no denying that it cost a good deal. In fact, it was the 
pleasantest way of losing money that I had ever known! 

Then one day I sent a print to a photographic exhibition, 
and a week later received a letter from the Editor of one of 
the best of the big London weeklies, asking permission to 
reproduce my exhibit. I accepted, leaving the Editor to fix 
the fee, and I received a cheque for a guinea. 

I had many other photographs as good as this one. 
should I not receive guineas for 
them all, and so make my hobby  ; 
pay for itself, and provide me  : 
with a nice little surplus as well?  - 
Therefore I sent a number of the 
best prints I had to the various 
journals and awaited the result. 
I had not long to wait. Every 
one of my photos was hustled 
back to me with a promptitude 
which almost took away my 
breath. Once more I sat down to 
think—a sadder, if not yet a 
wiser man. I could not imagine 
why none of my prints were 
wanted. I compared them with 
the reproductions іп several 
papers, and, as far as I could see, 
they were every bit as good. 
One Editor said that my photos 
were “ hardly suitable," but even 
he did not give any hint to help 
me to discover in what way they 
were unsuitable. 

Then I read an article by an 
amateur, which stated that he 
made a regular and comfortable income from his camera. Well, 
I had tried that myself, and failed, so that I read the article 
rather critically. It pointed out that there was a right and a 
wrong way to set about Press Photography, and that, unless 
one were “in the know," one might spend a small fortune in 
material (to say nothing of time wasted), without any further 
result than a quite occasional success. The writer stated that 
he had acquired his knowledge by taking a course of lessons 
on Press Photography from the Practical Correspondence 
College, of 15, Thanet House, Strand. Here was something 
worth investigating, for the College claimed to, teach just 
exactly what I wanted to learn. So I wrote to the Principal, 
and now give my experiences for the benefit of my readers. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that the College has 
a reputation to maintain, and so careful is it of this that it 
wil not enrol everyone who applies. The authorities must 
be satisfied that the applicant is capable of earning money 
with his camera. He must send up half a dozen photos, just to 
show that he is able to produce clean, bright prints. I sent 
six of mine, and in response I received a most interesting letter, 
with a detailed criticism of each print. The criticism was most 
helpful. I was told straight out that my prints were not likely 
to be marketable as they were (a fact that I had already dis- 
covered by bitter experience), but I was also told why they 
would not sell. Before I had finished the Course, however, 
five out of those six prints had sold, and the sixth has sold since ! 
A fee of 10s. 6d. was paid for each print, and most if not all 
of them will sell again. Before taking the Course, neither 
my friends nor myself saw anything remarkable in these prints : 
in fact, as I have said, when I tried to sell them I failed. But 
the instruction I received taught me how to make these photo- 
graphs saleable. These facts speak for themselves. 


Why 


LAVA CLIFFS. 
This very ordinary photograph by a P.C.C. student was bought 
by a leading London weekly because of the news value invested 
in it according to the P.C C. system. 


I had submitted a print to a certain paper before I took 
the Course, but it was “ returned with thanks." Since then, 
however, it has been accepted and paid for by the same paper 
that had rejected 1t on the former occasion. No doubt most 
students of the College could give plenty of instances of this 
sort of thing. The fact is: Press Photography, like everything 
else, wants learning. There are two ways of learning: one 
lies in the long school of experience; the other is securing a 
good and experienced teacher, and the sensible man follows the 
latter method. Experience will come as time passes, and 
he will have begun earning money from the very start. 
Now the man who has written the P.C.C. Course on Press 
Photography knows his subject through and through, and 
has ungrudgingly placed the whole of his vast experience 
at the disposal of the students. Every lesson is full of 
information and written in a wonderfully clear and lucid 
manner, so that even a child 
could understand it. I must 
not ' give away "the secrets of 
the Course, but I can say that 
it is possible, and, I should say, 
usual, to start earning money 
from the very first lesson. I 
received cheques which far more 
than repaid the fee for the in- 
struction whilst I was still 
taking the Course. 

It is impossible to say definitely 
how much money the free-lance 
photographer will be able to earn 
in, say, a twelvemonth, because 
that must depend on circum- 
stances. Clearly, the man—or 
the lady, for many successful 
students are ladies—of leisure 
will, other things being equal, be 
able to earn more than the man 
who has only a weekly half- 
holiday at his disposal Yet 
it is astonishing how much may 
be earned on Saturday after- 
noons. or winter evenings, or 
even during the dinner-hour. Personally, I have little 
leisure, but yet I have succeeded in turning from a pleasant 
way of losing money into a pleasant way of earning it! 
I know that I am far from being one of the most success- 
ful students, and yet it was not long before I had received 
cheques for £5, £4 4S., Дт xs., and several ros. 6d. ones. Why, 
the negatives I get on my annual holidays more than pay my 
photographic bills for the year! And it does not seem to matter 
where I go either; everywhere saleable subjects may be found 
by the photographer who has learnt the P.C.C. way of looking 
for them. А set of exercises is supplied at the end of each 
lesson, and in reply to these, the Director of Tuition sends 
long typewritten letters, which are most helpful just because 
they are so straight and candid. 

I must express my sincere gratitude to the College, because 
it has been willing to help me on several occasions since 
І have finished the Course. Naturally, there is no obligation 
to do this, but the fact that they have been willing to 
help old students shows how keen they are that students 
shall do well. 

Let me advise those who find that their hobby is rather 
expensive to write for particulars of the Course of Press Photo- 
graphy to Mr. Vincent Lockwood, Principal, the P.C.C., r5, 
Thanet House, Strand, London. They should enclose six prints 
for gratis criticism, and provided that those are of sufficiently 
good technique, they will receive, in addition to the Principal's 
letter, an interesting booklet, “ Profitable Photography." 
There is no obligation to enrol, even when full particulars have 
been supplied. They do not press one to enrol, they have no 
need to do that: but I have never heard of anyone who took 
the Course regretting it afterwards, and I am glad to say that 
I number several students among my friends. 


July 6, 1914. 
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ALKING some few 
years ago to a well- 
known professional 
photographer on the 
question of amateur 
photography we were 
"told. "You journa- 
lists always make out 
that photography 15 
such an easy thing, 
whereas it is really 
very difficult." There 
are, of course, two 
: points of view. The 
professional must tackle any subject 
under almost any conditions, and is 
always expected to produce a good and 
general an artistic result. . The 
amateur.may pick and choose among 
the subjects he sees, and knows that if 
the resultant exposure or an exception- 
ally difficult one should prove a failure 
there is no great loss. Thus we may 
safely say amateur photography is 
simple and easy and may be taken up 
with the certainty of getting a good 
percentage of excellent results, provided 
the beginner uses a simple. form of 
camera and attempts reasonably simple 
subjects. ` 


Two Alternatives. 


` Now, there are two courses open to 
the beginner who wants to profit by the 
extreme simplicity of photography. He 
may employ a camera in which every- 
thing has been simplified for him—one 
focus, one lens aperture, and one 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SNAPSHOTS WITH A SMALL CHEAP CAMERA. 


shutter speed, the maker having deter- 
mined these so as to be right for the 
majority of occasions; or he may 
employ a camera which will give a 
range of foci, a number of lens aper- 
tures, and various shutter speeds, and 
deliberately refrain from using any of 
these except the one in each case, work- 
ing with the camera as though it were 


a more simple instrument. 


In many 
cases the consideration of cost compels 
the beginner to а the simple and 


comparatively cheap camera, but where 
it is possible it is preferable to procure 
an instrument with greater capabilities 
and to limit them during the days of 
novitiate. The only difficulty 15 in 
compelling one’s self to stick to the one 
stop, one speed, and one focus. 


Films or Plates. 


As regards the use of plates or films, 
there is little to choose, except that the 
use of spool film obviates the necessity 
for a dark room. Spools may be changed 
in daylight, and by means of the 
various tanks on the market may be 
developed in any ordinary room. Our 
advice, then, would: be to choose either 
a film or a plate camera not larger than 
quarter-plate, and preferably 33 in. by 
21 in. or thereabouts, having a good 
lens and shutter and focussing adjust- 
ment, and to use it in the way we are 
about to suggest. 


Average Conditions. 


We are printing a number of illustra- 
tions with this lesson, and these have 
been chosen to show as much variety as 
possible. They are the kind of snap- 
shot the average worker is likely to pro- 
duce, and they were all taken in a small 
camera, using an F/11 stop and giving 


an exposure of a twenty-fifth of a second 


with the lens working at its “fixed 
focus." The original prints are about 
21 in. square, . the well - known 
“ Brownie ” size, in fact, and each nega- 
tive is beautifully sharp: and capable of 
yielding an excellent enlargement of 
five or six diameters. . The advantages 
of the small size camera are con- 
siderable. The power of a lens to give 
a sharply defined image of: near and 
distant objects at.the same time is 
known as “depth of focus.” The 
shorter the. focal length of a lens thc 
greater its depth; in fact, the rule is 
that depth varies inversely as the square 
of the focal length. "This means that if 
we have two cameras, one fitted with a 
lens of 4 in. focal length, and the other 
with a lens of 6 in., we shall find their 
depth of focus will be in the proportion 
of 16 and 36. ‘The 4 in. lens will have 
more than twice as much depth as the 
6 in. The 4 in. lens would be suitable 
for a 35 by 23 plate, and the 6 in: for a 
quarter-plate or, perhaps, a 5 by 4. 
This greater depth of focus possessed 


4 (Supplement) 


by the shorter focal length lens means - 


in actual practice that we ‘need not 
trouble about focussing at all if we 
avoid including near objects in our 
views. For instance, with the 4 in: lens 
and F/11 stop we can so place our lens 
in relation to the film or plate that all 
objects from 8 ft. away right up to 
infinity will be sufficiently sharp. This 
we do by setting our lens at the Ay£er- 
focal distance, and the hyperfocal dis- 
tànce for the 4 in. lens at the F/8 stop 
is 16 ft. on the focussing scale. As we 
propose using F/11 we shall sharpen 
up both the distance and the near por- 
tions, which will be an advantage if the 
negatives are required for enlarging. 
But it will be seen that there are few 
subjects where any objects will occur 
within 8 ft. of the camera; or, to put the 
matter in a slightly different way, few 
subjects where it will not be easy to get 
8 ft. away from the nearest portion of 
the view. This fixed-focus: principle 
does away with most, if not all, of the 
difficulty of scale focussing. It may be 
applied to any hand camera with suffi- 
cient accuracy for practical purposes by 
squaring the focal length of the lens. 

his gives the hyperfocal distance for 
that lens at the F/8 stop, and by 
stopping down to F/11 the definition is 
slightly improved, Thus the hyperfocal 
distance for a 5 in. lens is 25 ft., and 
objects will be sharp from 12 ft. 6 in. 
right away to infinity when the focuss- 
ing scale is set for this distance of 
25 ft. 
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Exposure, 
: Using the shutter at one of its speeds 
only is the -course ‘We ‘have recom- 
mended. ; The speed. will naturally be 
that most: suited 10: the majority of sub- 
jects, and in.good simmer light it will 
be found that 1-20th or 1-25th of a 
second will be right at-the F/11 stop. 
For subjects: with ‘shadows as near as 
ro or 12 ft. this ‘shutter speed might 
give slight ‘under-exposure, and for sub- 
jects of an open character exposures 
which would be too full; but the com- 
promise is an ‘exceedingly good one, 
and if the open subjects are fully 
exposed it will mean nothing worse than 
a rather thick negative which will take 
a few seconds longer to print on a 
bromide or gaslight paper, so that no 
harm will be done. We are sure that 
the majority of beginners will get a 
much higher percentage of successful 
results if they work with these restric- 


tions than if they are continually vary- 


ing stop-shutter speed and focus, and 
nothing is so discouraging as frequent 
failure and very occasional success. 


f Development. 

Nor need the development of either 
plates or films be regarded with appre- 
hension, for it is recognised more 
clearly to-day than ever before that the 
best results are to be obtained when 
development is purely mechanical. The 
tank method of. development, particu- 
larly when applied to spool film, takes 
the matter out of the beginner’s hands 
and prevents him making a mess of 
things. This may not sound very com- 
plimentary, but ın development, as in 
many other things, too much zeal is 
detrimental. The novice is too much 
inclined to examine the result too fre- 
quently and to fancy that some altera- 
tion is desirable. He is, in fact, rather 
like the child with a garden who plants 
only to pull up again in order to see if 
the roots are doing all right! This 
the sealed-up tank prevents. The film 
is wound in, the developer poured in, 
and the solution allowed to act for the 
given time. It may be said that the 
development goes on for good or ill, 
and this is true, but given a reasonably 
good exposure the development will be 
right, and if the exposure is pretty bad 


no modification that a novice could 
apply would make an improvement. 
Next week we hope to elaborate some 
few points, for we realise that many 
workers who begin as we have sug- 


‘gested will in a week or two want to 


make some little use of the further 
powers possessed by the camera, and 
we hope to show how this may be done 
without in any way losing the simplicity 
of the working. 


* 


“THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published.in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


* Photography on the River." 

*Light Filters." 

“How to Enlarge by Daylight.” 

“How to Test a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.* 
“How to Develop a Plate.” 

“Printing the First Negative.” 

“Some Points Regarding Focussing.” 
“How Shall I Enlarge?” 

“More about the Enlarging Lantern.” 
“The Enlarger and the Condenser.” 
“Gaslight or Bromide Paper—Which? ” 
“More Notes on Gaslight Paper.” 
“The A B C of Enlarging.” 

“How to Make an Enlarged Negative.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE accompanying picture admirably 
serves to illustrate several practical points 
in picture construction which the holiday- 
maker with camera may find it profitable to 
consider carefully. In the first place, the 
general design is eminently simple, so that 
its appeal is straight and quick. We have 
just one figure and a quite quiet, almost 
plain, background. This part of the picture 
15 so simple in general character that the 
eye scarcely notices exactly what it is just 
at first. Indeed, it is not until one’s 
mind begins to inquire as to what the figure 
is resting on that closer attention is given to this part of the 
subject. 

Now, direct and simple appeal is a good and desirable quality. 
But that of itself is by no means enough. If one says, “Stop a 
minute while I show you something,” and then fail to satisfy the 
interest and curiosity aroused by one’s invitation and request, 
the result will be disappointment, annoyance, resentment. One 
feels “sold.” The same kind of feeling may result when strong 
leading lines in a composition attract the eye to some part or 
feature devoid of interest. Essentially this is a figure-picture, 
with a natural and duly subordinate simple background, so that 
very nearly all our attention is free to be given to the figure. 
Obviously the figure is a lady in bathing costume reclining on the 
sandy shore of the sea. Now, why is she reclining here by her- 
self? Where are her companions, and why is she looking in our 
direction and not at the sea, in which we may reasonably expect 
her to be chiefly interested? The position of the body suggests that 
a moment ago she was interested in the water, but the camera- 
man came along and she turned round to look at him or it. But 
in a picture about the last thing we want to bring to the spec- 
tators mind is anything whatever about how the picture was 
made. It is the result and not the making of the result that 
concerns us. In other words, the last thing a pictorial photo- 
graph should bring to mind is the camera. And, alas! yet true 
is it that whenever a human being does look at a camera there 
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BY F. J. G. FROST (South Africa). 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS,.—XXIIL. 


is a strange something or other which finds its way into the face 
and figure which says as plainly as silent words can speak, “I 
am looking at the camera and know I am being photographed. 
This is the special expression which I keep and only wear on 
such occasions." 

There is another point to note here, viz., that it is a land—or, 
if you prefer it, seashore—scape which shows no sky part. Now, 
it is not to be hastily concluded that the absence of sky is a 
positive defect—far from any such sweeping suggestion. But the 
point to note is that the absence of sky in subjects of this kind 
in general often—not always—gives а kind of limited shut-in 
feeling. One misses the subconscious suggestion or feeling of 
space which natural scenes of such a kind practically always 
afford. 

Another point to consider is whether it is quite satisfactory to 
have a broad white band (of breaking water) running across 
the upper part of the picture, extending from side to side and 
carrying the eye out of the picture at one corner. It may be 
urged that when dealing with figures one has not time to think 
of such things as that. But once having made such an error of 
judgment or oversight, as you may elect to term it, the lesson 
should serve as a wide warning for the future. 

The chiaroscuro of a picture is always a subject of interest. 
Here one may learn at least two good hints, viz., the quiet eye- 
resting effect of general breadth of light and shade, and also the 
telling effect of concentrating one's chief mass of dark and accent- 
ing it by some quite light tone, as we here have in the figure. 

Technically, the work is of quite meritorious quality. Young 
workers may profitably note that the suggestion of sunshine 
effect is dependent on luminosity of and transparency in the 
shadows, and not—as is often quite wrongly thought—dependent 
on very strong dark shadows and chalky lights. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “The A. P. and P. N.” ? 
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Exposure губ» second; taken at 5 yards. This reproduction is the same size 
as the original. It has not been enlarged or worked up in any way. 


Negative and Print Developed with 
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ue TABLOID’? ‘RYTOL’ ® UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


It brings out every particle of detail and every shade of gradation. 
(See the photograph above and recollect that it has lost much of 
its quality in the reproduction). 

The “Time Table” for * RvTor' tells you exactly how long 
to develop. 


Use *RvroL' and you will secure a record of first-class 
photographs this’ season. 


1-5 Seton FREE атала 
~ All Dealers stamp to cover postage. Address— 


AR BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co, 13, Snow Hil Buildings, Lonpon, E.C. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize. consisting of five shillings' worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


page in this issue affxed to its back and properly filled in. 


prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 
Prize-winners will be notifed of their success as soon as the awards 


A. P., without 


are made, and they will then let us know the narticular apparatus or 


` materials they choose for their prizes. ‘The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
H. P. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammersmith, W. (Title of 
print, “In the Shade of the Willow.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial Ortho. ; lens, Cooks ; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 3 p.m., 
June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to W. H. Edgar, Weybridge. (Title of print, 
“Arab Weavers.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; 
exposure, 3 sec. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/16; time of day, 4 p.m., 
March; developer, m.-q.; printing process, toned bromide, 
enlarged from quarter-plate. 

Àn Extra Prize is awarded to Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, 
Hanwell, W. (Title of Print, *Expectation.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 1-30th sec. ; lens, Holostigmat ; 
time of day, 6.30 a.m., June; developer, pyro-metol; printing 
process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to M. O. Dell, 431, North End Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. (Title of print, *Gathering Clouds.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho. ; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; lens, homocentric ; stop, F/5.6 ; time of day, noon, Septem- 
ber; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

Hon. Mention. 

Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; C. E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; 
E. S. Perkins, Newport; A. Humphries, Wimbledon; H. T. 
Davey, Bournemouth ; J. J. Hartley, Colne (2) ; C. W. Williams, 
Norbury; G. H. Bull, Shifnal; J. Kershaw, Walkden; F. L. 
Staples, Acton; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; E. Wragg, Sheffield ; 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Clifton ; Miss E. Afriat, London, W. 


Class I. 

E. Roper, Ipswich ; Miss F. Barron, Stafford; F. G. Mallett, 
Ipswich; Miss Моогаї, Farnborough; Miss Delarue, London, 
S.E. ; James Baker, Birtley; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super- 
Mare; G. H. Bull, Shifnal; G. E. Williams, High Wycombe; 
Rev. A. Gray, Briercliffe; W. Coghill, Airdrie; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith (2) ; P. W. Oakey, Nuneaton ; R. D. Lewis, Man- 
chester ; Miss Forrest, Dundee ; L. Grenton, Clapham ; John E. 
Gaston, Portsmouth ; Mrs. E. Liddell, Plymouth. 

Class II. 

Miss E. B. Hope, Wandeworth Common ; F. H. Latham, St. 
Helens; T. E. Young, Leeds; G. E. Moore, Frodsham ; James 
Wharton, Blundellsands; J. S. Gladstone, Cranleigh; Miss 
Rupert, Swansea; S. Taylor, Acton Vale; W. Young, Leicester ; 


K. L. Shaw, Harringay; Rev. N. F. Duncan, Shrewsbury; R. 
Turner, Birmingham; Mohamed Fatky, Alexandria; F. J. 
Parkyn, Bristol; Peter Marloe, Ealing; Mrs. T. B. Newman, 
Newcastle ; О. Pennington, Stafford. 


Class 111. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. Mollet, 9, Thorncombe 
Road, E. Dulwich Grove, S.E. (Title of print, “Dryads.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Paget Extra S.R. Ortho.; exposure, 
1-5th sec. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/6; time of day, 3.30 p.m., March ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Paget bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to F. E. Monk, 138, Huddleston 
Road, Tufnell Park, N. (Title of print, “The Seamstress.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; exposure, 40 sec., indoors ; 
lens, г. r. ; stop, F/16; time of day, noon, June ; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon 
bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

L. Kirk, Hull; R. M. Williamson, Chislehurst; C. F. Soul, 
Barking; G. S. Brown, Dundee; Wm. Birchall, Ipswich; A. 
Alder, Saltburn ; G. Law, Horbury ; Miss H. Sandell, Waltham. 
stow; G. Roulson, Belper (2); J. Wharton, Liverpool; G. E. 
Moore, Frodsham; Miss Pontifex, Bristol; W. Н. Aspinall, 
Masham; Miss L. M. Harington, Folkestone; F. Lewis, Shef- 
field; E. H. Winton, Montreal (2); J. Douglas, near Leeds; 
G. F Linn, Grays; H. P. Eyers, Upper Parkstone; H. V. Bird, 
Wallington (2); Miss M. Welsh, Spilsby; H. Evans, Bolton; 
C. E. Davis, Liverpool; H. Robinson, Manchester; W. Young, 
Leicester; P. T. Young, Glasgow; S. Taylor, Acton Vale; Miss 
B. Younghusband, Braintree ; F. H. Mahon, Grenada, B.W.I. ; 
A. F. Purnell, Ponders End; G. M. Smart, West Norwood ; 
H. H. Lewis, Liverpool; J. N. Inwood, Guildford ; Master D. 
Robinson, Darlington; Miss E. F. Smith, Sheerness; G. F. 
Howell, Barry; R. Dony, London, N.W.; G. Edminson, New- 
castle-on- Tyne ; W. L. Hector, Tarland ; R. Floyd, Cramlington ; 
L. A. Hodges, East Grinstead; C. Randall, Maidstone; F. 
Scampton, Sheffield; J. Connell, Clonmel; R. Mitchell, Leith ; 
A. V. Winter, Stoke Newington; W. L. Mawhinnay, Easington 
Colliery С. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull ; Mrs. Jaques, Boston ; 
R. Mollet, East Dulwich. 


An Old Art Teacher Revived. 


JOHN BURNET'S TREATISE ON ART." 


With many Illustrations. 


Price 10/6 Net. 


Just Published by FRANK V. CHALMERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
London Agents: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


This reprint, which is having a phenomenal sale in America, should be in the hands of all Art Photographers. 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. BY A. J. WOOD. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (6: 


VIA ROMOLO MORENO, SAN REMO. 
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=) TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
4:553) EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We hope all our readers who are interested in lantern 
slide work took note of the announcement of THE A.P. 
| Annual Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion for 1914 which appeared on 
p. 10 (Supp.) of last week’s issue 
(Summer Number). Entry forms 
will be published later, but we have given the particulars 
and conditions thus early in order that readers residing 
in the Colonies and abroad may have an opportunity 
of competing.. Such competitors, it will be noted, may 
send in entries without the official entry form, provided 
full details accompany the slides. We would specially 
draw the attention of photographic society secretaries 
to the statement that applications for the loan of the 
prize-winning slides during the winter season should 
be in our hands by August 15, as until the majority of 
these applications have been received it is impossible 
to definitely arrange the tour and fix up dates. 
| o © OQ 

By the death of Sir Benjamin Stone the photographic 
world loses a picturesque personality that will be diff- 

cult to replace. The 

THE PASSING OF A NOTABLE daily press, in comment- 
PHOTOGRAPHER. ing upon his life and 
activities, is unanimous 

in the opinion that it is as a photographer that Sir 
Benjamin will be chiefly remembered, though his life 
was a busy one in many directions, both as a member 
of Parliament and in his native town. Не was a Fellow 
of the Royal Photographic Society and a member of 
the Camera Club, and many people who were unac- 
quainted with his other photographic achievements will 
remember him by the series of reproductions of his 
photographs published recently in portfolio form. The 
unusual and unique facilities placed in the way of Sir 
Benjamin Stone for photographing in the Houses of 
Parliament and a great number of other places of historic 
interest in the country render his negatives of the utmost 
value for record purposes. He commenced making his 
series of records as long ago as 1868, and was instru- 
mental in forming the National Photographic Record 
Association, through which channel thousands of record 
and survey photographs of great interest have been col- 
lected and stored in the British Museum; and to this 
collection Sir Benjamin himself largely contributed. He 
is the only photographer who has photographed the 


"THE A.P.” LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION. 


them. 


actual coronation of a British sovereign, being officially 
appointed at the coronation of King George to take à 
photographic record of the event. His work was of 
the matter-of-fact, deliberate kind, ideal for record pur- 
poses, and probably the despair of the pictorial photo- 
grapher. Yet his records will probably live and his 
influence be felt long after much of the pictorial work 
that is produced to-day has been forgotten. Sir 
Benjamin died at Erdington at the age of 76. He re- 
presented East Birmingham in Parliament for fifteen 
years, and it is curious that his death preceded by a 
few hours only that of his famous townsman—one whom 
he photographed so often—Joseph Chamberlain. 
9 © Ө 
It often happens that the psychologist can teach the 
photographer a thing or two, and it is in a journal of 
psychology published in New York 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY that we find a reasoned exposition 
OF MOVEMENT. of the photography of motion. It 
sounds like a paradox, that in 
order to represent pictorially an object in motion one 
should represent it at a point of rest, but it has a very 
sound basis in psychology, or perhaps physiology, for 
all that. When the eye looks upon a thing in motion, 
the motion being too rapid for it to grasp, it seizes upon 
certain resting stages and reconstructs the motion from 
The legs of a horse, therefore, must be caught, 
either before the movement begins, or at the final point _ 
where the movement ceases, never midway between ex- 
tension and return. The same is true of the arm in 


. striking a blow; either the arm must be shown drawn 


back ready to strike, or fully extended, the blow having 
already been delivered. There is an apparent excep- 
tion, that of the athlete hurdling the fence, for he must 
perforce be shown in the middle of his leap. But the 
middle of his leap is really a momentary resting-point 
between ascent and descent. 
9 0 9 
The question was raised in our hearing recently as to 
whether the increasing "urge" upon the amateur to 
make his photography profitable by 
ON BEING means of press work did not tend to lower 
TOPICAL. the quality of his output. The topical 
subjects which find their way into our daily 
papers rarely permit a man to indulge any pictorial 
soul that may be in him, and even if they were to do 
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so, the atmosphere of haste which is inseparable from 
daily journalism would militate against such indulgence. 
On the other hand, a certain kind of photography for 
publication does undoubtedly encourage the pictorial 
spirit instead of depressing it. The free-lancing 
amateur may stand little chance on the daily press 
against the ordinary press photographer, but in the case 
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And here's a hand, my trusty Fiere, 

And gies a hand o' thine, 

And we'll tak' a right guid Willie-Waught 

For auld lang syne. 

OR the fifth time in its history the Photographic Convention 

has been meeting in Scotland, and for the second time the 
city and royal burgh of Perth has,been chosen as the centre. The 
faces of photographers turned northwards as early as Friday, 
although officially the proceedings did not start until Monday, 
and a portion of the Scottish express from King's Cross on Friday 
evening was reserved for their accommodation, Edinburgh being 
reached at sunrise, and the Forth Bridge crossed magnificently, 
shrouded in early morning mists. 

A good deal of water has flowed beneath the Tay bridges since 
the Convention was here last in 1903, but many of the local 
people had the pleasantest memory of the previous visit, and 
from the Lord Provost downwards they excelled in the heartiest 
hospitality. The sunshiny hours of Saturday and Sunday were 
devoted to making acquaintance with the city of Perth and its 
many historic sites. 


Opening of the Convention. 

Monday was not as fine as the Conventioners felt it ought to 
be, but opportunity was taken in the morning to do indoor work 
in the cathedral and other notable buildings of Perth. In the 
afternoon the Convention was officially opened in the new City 
Hall, when a civic welcome was accorded to the visitors. The 
new President, Mr. G. W. Atkins, was supported by two 
ex-Presidents, nanely, Mr. E. J. Humphery and Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, the latter investing Mr. Atkins with the insignia of 
office. The attendance was scarcely as great as in former years, 
but the occasion was well supported locally. In addition, many 
tried friends of the Convention were present, the Yorkshire con- 
tingent mustering specially well. 

The presidential address of Mr. G. W. Atkins took the form 
of a review of the nearly thirty years of the Convention’s history. 
The first of these annual gatherings, he said, was held at Derby 
in the summer of 1886, when the gelatine emulsion plate was in 
its youth, and this new power in the matter of speed, both in 
the camera and on the enlarging easel, was being evolved in 
place of the slower collodion process. The attendance at that 
first Convention was only forty-six, the period was four days, an 
exhibition of apparatus was on view, and an official group was 
taken. The moving spirit of this and all the early Conventions 
was Mr. J. Traill Taylor. The following year found the Con- 
vention at Glasgow, where it basked under municipal welcome, 
and where the time-honoured function of the dinner was 
inaugurated. The proceedings, like the twenty-four hours, were 
divided between the day and the night, or, in other words, 
between excursions and technical papers. Birmingham was next 
visited, and then London. In 1890 the Convention went to 
Chester, and had an historic meeting, for Mr. Friese Greene 
described on that occasion “a camera which has been con- 
structed for taking photographs by merely turning a handle, 
which makes a series of negatives on a band of sensitive material 
at the rate of 600 a minute.” Thus was the cinematograph spon- 
sored. Bath, Edinburgh, and Plymouth were next visited in 
turn, and at the last-named town the Convention was the means 
by which the Hurter and Driffield system of plate measurement 
was made known to the photographic world. 

Dublin was next visited, under the presidency of Sir Howara 
Grubb, and by this time the Convention was well established, 
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Y Тһе Photographic Convention at Perth. — 
SASSENACH PHOTOGRAPHERS GET A SCOTTISH WELCOME. 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


July 13, 1914. 


of the weekly illustrated papers and the monthly maga- 
zines the emphasis is upon skill rather than upon speed, 
and it is here that the careful amateur may score. Yet 
this work is topical too. A glance at any monthly 
magazine will show how keenly, by a process of intelli- 
gent anticipation, the idea of current interest is kept in 
sight. 
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numerically and financially. Shrewsbury became the centre in 
1895, and then came Leeds, when the chair was filled by a 
pictorialist—Mr. H. P. Robinson—in succession to a number of 
distinguished scientists. The following Convention, at Great 
Yarmouth, under the presidency of Mr. Cembrano, was notable 
for the induction of Mr. F. A. Bridge to the secretaryship. 
Glasgow again was visited in the following year, when the 
membership stood at the phenomenal figure of 328. Gloucester 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the two English University cities 
followed in succession, and then—in 1903—came the Perth visit, 
which ranked as one of the most successful of the gatherings. 


‘Derby was visited again in the following year, and the next 


year, Dublin. Then came Southampton, under the presidency 
of Mr. E. J. Humphery, and Hereford, under that of Mr. Alfred 
Watkins. The North Sea was then braved, the Brussels meeting 
owing much of its success to Sir Cecil Hertslet, whose presidency 
was renewed four years later at Amsterdam. In the meantime 
came pleasurable visits to Canterbury, Scarborough, and 
Exeter, and since then North Wales had been visited. The 
President added that he was aware that many members, from 
various causes, could not be annually with them, but it was 
desirable that there should be a larger proportion of permanent 
members. 

Mr. E. J. Humphery proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his address, and a telegram, which was received with 
hearty applause, was read by Mr. Е. A. Bridge :— 

“To the Honorary Secretary of the Photographic Convention : 
Our best compliments at the Convention opening, with hearty 
wishes for real success.— Your Dutch friends, per Ignace 
Bispinck.” 

In the absence of the Lord Provost, the welcome to the city 
was voiced by Baillie Millar, who recalled some of the stirring 
events in Scottish history of which Perth is the centre. 


Conversazione and Exhibition. 

In the evening the visitors were entertained at a municipal 
reception in the City Hall, when the local people took advantage 
of the opportunity of renewing the acquaintanceship formed cn 
the occasion of the last visit eleven years ago. 

The usual pictorial and trade exhibition was held also in the 
City Hall during the week of the Convention. As on other 
occasions, the Platinotype Company accounted for an excellent 


‘display, this year devoted almost entirely to the new *Satista " 


paper, the special idea being to show the forcefulness of the 
new process for both blacks and sepias. Mr. Thomas K. Grant 
had an exhibition of Lumiére and Jougla plates, as well as 
autochrome transparencies, and accessories for autochrome 
photography. Some remarkably fine specimens of prints by the 
Raydex three-colour process were also on view, the brilliancy 
and success of the colour rendering being a matter of general 
comment. А special stall was devoted to the Summer and 
Holiday Number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS, together with the “A. P.” series of photographic 
handbooks. 

Of the pictorial exhibits, some of Mr. F. J. Mortimer's sea 
pictures were in evidence; also some professional work by Mr. 
Crooke, of Edinburgh, and by Mr. Henry Coates, a well-known 
Perth photographer. Another exhibitor in this section was Mr. 
R. Douglas Croath. 

Some further notes on the week's proceedings will appear in 
our next issue. 
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ERHAPS 
one of the 

most won- 
derful features in the development of photographic 
apparatus during the last few years is the perfection 
attained by the. modern vest-pocket camera. It is not 
so many years ago that the small camera was held in 
derision by many photographers, being likened to the 
air-gun, in comparison with the service rifle; but the 
old prejudice, that it is a toy, and incapable of serious 
work, is fast giving way to a strong realisation of its 
possibilities, and it is now being used with success by 
those who were strongest in their condemnation of it. 

There is l 

practically 
no sphere of 
photographic 
work that 
may not be at- 
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GENERAL effect is the “saving grace” 


it disarm criticism. A picture may be 
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AMERA FOR PICTORIAL WORK. 


ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES CONSIDERED. 
Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


By ROBERT M. FANSTONE. 


is that contact prints from its negatives are too small 
for the effective reproduction of the merits and beauty 
of the original, but the writer would ask those photo- 
graphers, users of quarter-plate and five by four cameras, 
to think of their own pictures, as regards size, before 
they deprecate the work of the smaller camera. The 
quarter-plate and five by four pictures are in themselves 
too small to be effective in any of the practical purposes 
for which the photograph is required, such as room 
decoration, exhibition and competition work; and in 
the.case of the sizes mentioned, when any work of 
this kind is intended, enlargement is just as essential 
to the fullest effectiveness as it is in the case of the 
vest - pocket 
negative. 
Therefore, 


of every work of Art. In proportion to the when  consi- 
strength of its appeal in this way so does dered thus,the 
question of 


tempted | | size becomes 
with success defective in the matter of selection, of no real im- 
by the opera- arrangement, chiaroscuro, and а dozen portance, as 
tor of the vest- for effective 


pocket cam- 
era. A glance 


other ways, yet if the general effect makes 
a successful appeal to us, we lightly pass 


work in either 
case enlarge- 


at the speci- over in a pardoning spirit any defects of ment is es- 
fication of any which we may be conscious. General effect, sential. 

of the modern = 7—7 among other things, implies the presence of that _ Take for 
Е Е. a tu hi Р subtle quality of unity, or harmony, which speaks A ped 
Ane. ae mna. T1 with the force of truth to nature, although the work ning pictures 
tion of those e may be a pure creation. Though one may feel quite sure in THE A. P. 
cameras them- | Iw the original never did exist, yet it appeals just as though it AND P. N. 
selves will at dE might have existed. competitions; 


once prove 
that they are 
well adapted and intended for serious and painstaking 
work, and it is certainly quite true that really large 
pictures, up to fifteen by twelve, may be made from the 
small negatives, equal in technical quality as regards 
sharpness and definition to the contact print direct from 
the large negative. There are very few, if any, vest- 
pocket cameras on the market to-day without that high- 
class optical equipment that is essential to the making 
of perfect enlargements from small negatives, and it 
is certainly no misnomer to suppose that negatives made 
with the modern anastigmat lens, even on a small plate, 
give even better pictures than an indifferent lens used 
on a large plate. The writer hopes in this short article 
to consider the advantages, and disadvantages, of the 
vest-pocket camera in pictorial work. 

The most popular charge laid against the small camera 
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we find where 
the size is 
given, such as figure study whole-plate size, the pictures 
must be enlargements. It is obvious that the 
picture could not, in the ordinary run of things, have 
been taken with a whole-plate camera, as the manipu- 
lation of such bulky apparatus would disturb even the 
best of models, and the true pictorial effect would be 
lost, but especially in work of this kind, we should 
most likely find the negative not much more than vest- 
pocket size. For work of this kind the unobtrusive 
miniature camera is ideal, for, it may be added in 
passing, such a camera may be used while the subject 
is utterly unconscious of it, and very often it is in such 
circumstances as this that the best pictorial effect is 
gained. 

Before leaving the question of size, it may be seen 
that the size of the miniature camera, instead of being 
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a drawback, becomes a considerable advantage, both 
in the saving of bulk and in that ever-pregnant photo- 
graphic subject, economy. The user of the small camera 
will find a considerable saving in his plate bill, while 
if a good negative is obtained—and considering the 
high-class lenses fitted to these cameras, the possibilities 
of making negatives of exquisite detail and definition 
are certainly better than they would be with a cheap 
make of a larger camera with an inferior lens 
—the advantages of the small camera are well worth 
careful attention. 
Disadvantages. 

And having considered the advantages, let us turn 
to the disadvantages of the small camera. Perhaps 
the most serious one is the small size of the focussing 
screen, or perhaps the total absence of a screen at all. 
In such a small size as the vest-pocket camera, it is 
certainly a matter of some difficulty to secure a sharply 
focussed picture on the screen, but it will be found 
to be one that will pass as the worker gains experience. 
In the matter of composing the picture on the screen, 
the vest-pocket camera holds more difficulties for the 
worker than a larger one would, and it is certain that 
much in this matter will have to be left to judgment. 
This certainly does not mean to infer that the work 
of the miniature camera is of the careless, haphazard 
order. Far from it; the extreme delicacy of the instru- 
ment and the minuteness of its adjustment make care- 
less work impossible for those who would gain the 
best result. The small camera has to be used with 
care and accuracy, leaving no room for blunders, for, 
while in the process of manufacture no room is left, 
in the matter of accurate adjustment, for failures, the 
worker will find that the focussing scale will have to 
be adhered to very closely. 

High-class anastigmat lenses demand the most careful 
and accurate focussing to secure a sharp result, and 
as enlargement is intended from them, sharpness 1S 
essential. No diffusion of focussing must be attempted 
for pictorial effect when working with a small camera, 
as it is almost impossible to judge exactly how far the 
diffusion has reached on the small focussing screen. 
The worker will be well advised to focus for pin-point 
definition, and leave any diffusion for subsequent 
processes. 

Then there is the tendency when using the small 
camera to make a large number of exposures, and this 
is one failing that the aspiring worker must guard 
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against, for it is a certain forerunner of careless work. 
A safe rule for every photographer is to make no ex- 
posure until he can see in his mind’s eye the finished 
picture. It is certainly easy when using a small camera 
—more easy perhaps than with any other—to look into 
a view-finder and make an exposure without any serious 
thought as to the finished result, but if a good result 
is obtained by such means—and they are certainly rare 
in comparison with the enormous number of exposures 
made—it is only a good result through a chain of cir- 
cumstances or, in other words, “luck.” Therefore we 
must always remember that the small camera demands 
as much, and sometimes even more, care than a larger 
one. 

With regard to the development of the small nega- 
tives, every care must be taken to avoid scratches and 
markings of any kind, as the pictures are intended for 
enlargement, and though small scratches and pinholes 
pass unnoticed in the small negative or print, it must 
be remembered that in the process of enlargement they 
assert themselves in a most unpleasant manner. Aim 
to get a soft negative, with a fine range of tones, free 
from any trace of harshness—the ideal type of nega- 
tive for enlargement. 


The Necessity for Care in Working. 

In bringing these notes to a close, the writer would 
again urge the importance of careful and systematic 
work, as there is no camera made that will automatically 
produce pictorial photographs; give your subjects con- 
centration of thought, and do not think good photo- 
graphs are to be got without it, for whatever camera 
you use it is simply mechanical in its use, and will 
show exactly what your eye has seen, or has not seen, 
as the case may be. In all pictorial work a successful 
result depends on seeing, and the vest-pocket camera 
used in the right way by one who understands how to 
see for his camera will give as good, or better, re- 
sults than a large camera. Two fatal mistakes are 
often made by those using a vest-pocket camera for 
the first time: either they use it carelessly, paying no 
attention to the accuracy of its adjustment, and then 
after their miserable results condemn their camera as 
a toy, or else they treat it as a toy in the first place 
and do not take sufficient care in its operating. 

Whether you are using a miniature camera or a half- 
plate reflex, treat it as a camera. Do not underrate 
its possibilities, do not attempt to obtain the impossible. 


———— б ы а 
MALVERN CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Malvern Camera Club, which 

was held recently at the Public Library, Malvern, marked a 
distinct advance on all previous exhibitions of the kind held in 
the town, and the club is to be congratulated upon a show which 
included a great deal of first-class work. The open class was 
very good indeed, and in addition to containing work by promi- 
nent photographers in this country, also included a considerable 
number of pictures from abroad which were worthy of special 
attention in view of the new outlook they presented. 

In the members’ classes, and the class devoted to work by mem- 
bers of the Midland Photographic Federation the entries also 
reached a high standard, and the prize-winners were to be com- 
mended on their excellent productions. The mounting, framing, 
and general presentation of the prints in the exhibition were par- 
ticularly praiseworthy, and the members will doubtless make still 
further progress in their own work from a study of that entered in 
the other classes. 

The secretary, Mr. T. B. C. Hardman, worked particularly 
well and unselfishly in furthering the interests of the exhibition, 
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and his own success in securing several awards was well 
deserved. 

The judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., made the following 
awards :—Class A (Open): silver medai, Marcus Adams ; bronze 
medals, H. Wheeler, A. Leupold. Class B (Colour Photography): 
large bronze medal, S. J. Ford ; small bronze medal, H. C. Messer. 
Class C (Lantern Slides): large bronze medal, J. H. Jennings ; 
small bronze, J. B. Martin. Class D (Midland Federation) : silver 
medal, C. Richardson; large bronze, T. B. C. Hardman; small 
bronze, T. J. Mercer. Class E (Members) : large bronze, T. B. C. 
Hardman; small bronze, C. E. Moilliet. Class F (Members): 
hon. mention, Miss Adelaide Holmes, A. H. Davis, A. V. Anson 
Willett. Class H (Lantern Slides, Members): large bronze, T. 
B. C. Hardman; small bronze, W. D. Perrins, E. H. Douglas, 
J. H. Clive. The Victory shield for best picture in Classes A and 
D was awarded to Marcus Adams, and the silver rose bowl for 
best picture in Classes E and F to T. B. C. Hardman. 

Lantern lectures on a variety of subjects were given each even- 
ing during the continuance of the exhibition. 
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фу | MONG all the many 
IAN. A things which make up 
the endless panorama 
of Nature I suppose it will be 
generally admitted that 
flowers take a—perhaps ійе— 
foremost place. They appeal 
to us in so many ways. Their 
form, their colour, their 
scents appeal directly through 
our sense organs. But be- 
hind and beyond these aspects 
the mind is entranced by their 
wonderful adaptations to 
climate, soil, insect visitor, 
their struggle for existence, their 
migrations, and defences against 
enemies. No wonder that the 
poets of all ages have taken 
flowers for their themes, or that 
painters have tried to perpetuate 
their appearance. No wonder, then, 
that photographers have found their 
call irresistible. Mr. E. Seymour, 
whose beautiful flower photography 
is so well known, sometimes says 
flower photography is easy. Perhaps 
it is in the sense that it is easy to 
play (i.e. produce sound by) the 
violin. This reminds me of the 
youth who, being asked if he could play the violin, replied, “ I 
don’t know, for I've never tried." It is not hereby to be ini- 
plied that the photography of flowers requires the long train- 
ing that is needed for mastery of the violin, but rather to 
suggest that none need be deterred from “trying” flower 
' photography through the notion that it is beset with 
difficulties. ! "ud 
Of course, to do good camera work in amy direction calls 
for care and attention to many small details. But this is far 
more than paid for by the interest and pleasure gathered in 
the course of our studies. The satisfaction of overcoming 
difficulties is something to the good. Stimulus to the study 
of one subject, be it flowers, architecture, or anything else, is 
repaid by growing interest and appreciation. The more one 
knows about any subject the more one can gather the sympa- 
thetic interest of one’s friends. I can indeed say that the 
photography of flowers, both from a picture-making aspect 
as well as an aid to botanical study, has given me many very 
happy hours, and I would commend this work to the con- 
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. TWO HINTS ON FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By F. C. 1. 


sideration of those who can possibly spare a little time for its 
charms. | E l 

One or two hints may not be out of season for those 
thinking about trying some flower photography experiments. 

Background.—First of all, let it be understood that indoor 
flower work is really flower portraiture. And the reader 
doubtless knows that in all portraiture the background is of 
very great importance. Now, a background should keep 
back, i.e. not attract attention to itself in any way. Like the 
man who blows the church organ, his work is very important, 
but he should not be seen. A background should do its work 
in such an unostentatious way that we do not notice whether 
it is light or dark, etc. Consequently it follows that the 
background should not be of a patterny or liney nature, like 
a wallpaper, for instance. | 

Then, again, if we were to photograph a white flower, say 


Fig. a. 


an arum lily, against a black background (e.g. black velvet), 
the chances are that the intense contrast of black and white 


would attract notice. On the other hand, if the tone (light 
and shade value) of the object and background are very 
closely similar, there may be some confusion as to which 
is object and which is background. This also would attract 
attention to the background. So we learn that extremes of 
contrast and extremes of similarity, just like all other 
extremes, are wisely avoided. | | 

So far it has all been negative advice of don’t, etc. What 
I advise the beginner to do is to invest a few pence in some— 
let us say three—sheets of slightly rough surface crayon draw- 
ing paper at threepence or fourpence per sheet. Select a 
light, а medium, and a dark grey. From each sheet cut a 
small strip—an inch wide will serve—and paste these to a 
supporting card, and use this strip card in part as a back-. 
ground for any flower at hand, provided it has some green 
leaves which are not very light or very dark green. 

On exposing a plate and making a print, we get a practical 
idea as to how our three grey papers will come out relative to 
our flower subject, special attention being paid to the green 
of the leaf. | 

In fig. 1 we have such a flower and background experi- 
ment, but in this instance the background is made up of not 
three, but seven, different paper strips, ranging from cream 
white to so-called black paper, which nearly always is of a 
bluish tinge. The flower subject stands on a box covered with 
white blotting paper, and has a lid covered with a true black 
or as near as one can get in that direction. 

Now, if one has a range of, say, half a dozen tints between 
black and white (i.e. from cream-white to very dark grey), it 
is then a simple matter to select for any flower subject the 
tint that will give the best general effect. I emphasise the 
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word general because one frequently sees pictures where the 
flower part and background contrast is satisfactory, but the 
leaf part is “quite other." Indeed, it is the rule, rather than 
the exception, among flower photographers to pay scant, if 
any, attention to anything except the flower part. Of course, 
ene is not called upon to sacrifice the flower part for the sake 


faa? 


Fig. 3. . 


of the leaf part, but the suggestion is that both should be 
considered; the foliage portion of such pictures is often of 
vy great pictorial importance. 

ocussing.—One very frequent defect in flower photo- 
graphy is due to faulty focussing. Either one part is 
markedly sharp and some other part very noticeably out of 
focus or all parts are equally and markedly sharp. If all 
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parts and planes are equally and notably sharp, we are very 
apt to get a hard cut-out-of-stone look or a suggestion of the 
hardness of porcelain. Also all-over sharpness tends to sug- 
gest flatness—an all-in-one-plane look, like pressed speci- 
mens in a herbarium. 

On the other hand, very noticeable difference of sharpness 
and unsharpness is undesirable. Each extreme tends to 
exphasise its opposite. 

When focussing the image on the ground glass it is not at 
all easy to appreciate the precise degree of sharpness of the 
different planes, but one can get over this in one or two ways. 

For instance, one may take a long, narrow strip cut 
from some advertisement sheet of printed matter in bold type, 
half bend it at two points, and so arrange matters that one 
part of the strip agrees in position with the nearest part of 
the subject, while the other end coincides with the further 
plane. See fig. 2. 

It will be found very much easier to focus on the type- 
printed matter than on a flower or leaf, and thus one can 
easily adjust the required relative sharpness of these planes. 

Another and in many ways more convenient dodge is shown 
in fig. 3. A bit of wood, say, 4 by 2 by 1 in. is taken. At one 
end a hole is made of size suitable to take a piece of stout 
copper wire, say, 18-24 ins. long. The free end of this wire 
is bent round to form a flat loop, say, 13 to 2 ins. in diameter. 
Over this looped end is pasted a bit of bold type-printed 
matter. If we have a couple of such bits of apparatus it is 
easy, as shown in fig. 5, to bend the wire so as to bring 
one of the printed papers into plane with the nearest part, and 
the other to agree in position with the more distant parts. 

The advantages of this system are that we need not 
actually touch the objects themselves, the wire being soft and 
easily bended, can be brought to any position, the paper 
discs are easily turned sufficiently to catch the light, easily 
made, or paper renewed, etc. 

Although the warning to remember to remove these focus- 
sing cards before making the exposure is here and now 
given, yet the reader sooner or later is pretty sure to forget 
this warning, and so lose a negative. After doing this once, 
he will probably remember it in future. 

The foregoing simple hints do not contain the whole art 
and practice of flower photography, but they do deal with two 
of the matters which, among others, seldom receive sufficient 
attention. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLY EXPLAINED.—I. 


A Series of Articles for the Beginner on the Theory and Practice of Colour Photography. 


By A. MANN. x 


EFORE taking up the practical side of colour photo- 
B graphy it is, of course, essential that the underlying 

principles should be thoroughly grasped. I therefore 
propose to start at the very beginning and briefly run over 
the generally accepted theories of light and colour. 

Light consists of waves or vibrations in the ether which 
permeates all substances known to man. It is invisible until 
it is reflected from material objects into our eyes. All sub- 
stances either reflect, absorb, or transmit light, sometimes 
all three. When we say glass is transparent, we mean that 
it transmits most of the light falling on it ; when we say coal 
is black, we mean it absorbs most of the light ; when we say 
paper is white, that it reflects the greatest portion of the 
light. Now all the colours are contained in so-called * white ” 
light, and when we take a beam of light and pass it through 
a prism, it is refracted and split up into a spectrum band 
which consists of seven colours imperceptibly merging into 
one another; they are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. Since white paper reflects all the light 
falling on it and we experience the sensation we call white- 
ness, it is clear that all the colours entering the eye at once 
give us the sensation of no colour at all. 

Now most substances do not act so simply as the three 
examples above. They absorb some of the light and reflect 
the remainder; thus an object appears red because it has 
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di 
absorbed all the other constituents of white light and only 

reflected the red ones. This will appear clearer if we 

consider the principle of colour vision. It is agreed by most 
authorities that the human eye responds to three only simple 

colour sensations—red, green, and a bluish-violet ; these 

three tints are known as the three primary colours, and if 

any one of them enters the eye a certain area of the retina 

is excited and we experience the corresponding sensation. 

When all three enter the eye in equal proportions, we find 

all three sensitive areas excited, and, experience the white 

light sensation ; while when two only primary colours enter, 

we see, in the mixture of the two, other colours which are 

termed complementary to the third one because they consist 

of the mixture of the remaining two. 

Thus, when red and green light enter the eye we experi- 
ence the sensation of yellow, and yellow is called the 
complementary colour to bluish-violet because it is really 
white light (red, green, and bluish-violet) minus bluish-violet. 
Green and bluish-violet give us blue, which is comple- 
mentary to red (because it 1s white light minus red), and red 
and violet give us crimson, complementary to green (being 
white light minus green). A reference‘to the diagram, fig. I, 
should make this clear. 

So far we have only considered the effect of mixing beams 
of coloured light in the eye, and it must be pointed out that 
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there is a great difference between mixing these and mixing 
coloured pigments. For instance, as stated above, if green 
and red lights be mixed yellow results, but if green and red 
paint be put on paper a blackish patch will result. Similarly 
blue and yellow pigments go to make a green, but blue and 
yellow light give whiteness. | 

The following experiment will make the reason for this 
clear. If we take two pieces of glass, one coloured a true 
spectroscopic red and the other a true green, and place them 
in separate optical lanterns and superpose the discs on a 
white sheet in a darkened room, we shall obtain a yellow 
light, the two tints being reflected and added to each other 
in the eye; but if we put the two pieces of glass in front of 
each other in one lantern, no light at all will pass on to the 
screen. Why is this? The light first passed through, say, 
the green glass; now this, of course, absorbed all the blue- 
violet and red rays and only let the green through; this 
green light then passed into the red glass, this in turn 
absorbed the green rays (the only remaining constituent), 
and consequently no light at all can pass on to the screen. 
The colours are now subtracted from each other and none 
remain. When red and green paints are put on to paper 
the same principle applies ; the white light strikes the paper, 


passes through the two layers of colour, each in turn robs it . 


of two of its three component parts, and none can be 
reflected back. | 

If the reader refers to a previous paragraph he will find 
that the three primary colours when mixed in twos yield the 
three complementary colours, and two giving the comple- 
mentary colour of the third; inversely these comple- 
mentaries when mixed as pigments (that 1s subtracted from 
each other) again revert to the primaries; thus crimson and 
yellow give red, for each absorbs its complementary primary 
(green and blue-violet respectively) leaving the third 
primary red. Crimson and blue give bluish-violet, absorbing 


green and red respectively; while blue and yellow give 


green, absorbing red and bluish-violet respectively. 

Thus it will be apparent to the reader how interdependent 
‘are the primary and secondary colours, each being formed 
by the mixtures of the others. When pigments are used (or 
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HE modern hand camera is frequently provided with 
; | а focussing scale which enables опе to focus an object 

whose distance we can guess with reasonable limits of 
accuracy, thus enabling the worker to dispense with the 
ground-glass focussing screen which in former days was 
regarded as an essential part of every camera. 

But a moment’s thought will show the reader that such a 
focussing scale can only be correct for a lens of a certain 
definite focal length. If for this lens we substitute another 
lens of greater focal length the lens-to-plate distances will be 
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FORMULJE FOR HAND- 
CAMERA WORKERS.—II. 


The first part of this article appeared in last week's issue. 


increased. For instance, suppose our camera be fitted with © 


a 5 in. lens. When the lens 15 5 in. from the plate, objects 
at infinity will be in focus; but if the lens be 6 in. from the 
plate, then an object 30 in. away will be in focus. But sup- 
pose we change our 5 in. focus lens for a 45 in. lens. Then 
if this lens be 43 in. from the plate objects at infinity are 
in focus; but at 5 in. objects at 45 in. distance are in focus, 
and at 6 in. from the plate objects 18 in. away are in focus. 
Thus the same scale or lens-to-plate distances would have 
different meanings with different lenses. 
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two glasses in one lantern) we get the various colours by 
subtracting two of the three components, and in the case of 
coloured lights by adding two together. So much for pure 
colours. All other tints consist of varying proportions of the 
same; orange, for instance, consists of red and green with a 
predominance of red; purple, red and violet with a pre- 


dominance of the latter; indigo, violet and green with a 
predominance of the former. Thus, if we wish to make an 
orange with pigments, we must choose a tint (yellow) which 
will absorb all the violet, and another (weak crimson) to 
absorb some of the green; but with coloured beams of light 
separately projected and mixed on a screen, a strong red 
and a weaker green would give orange. 

The various greys are formed by varying proportions of 
all three primaries, and all other colours can be worked out 
by the reader for himself. 

In the next article I propose showing how these general 
principles apply to one of the simplest and most popular 
processes of colour photography, the autochrome. 
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By “ ОМГООКЕК.” 


In cameras of the fixed focus or fixed lens-to-plate distance 
kind, the problem of dealing with objects at comparatively 
small distances is met by the use of supplementary lenses, 
sometimes (misleadingly) called “magnifiers.” In that case 
each of the series of supplementary lenses is available only 
for objects at one distance, because the minor conjugate lens- 
to-plate distance is a fixed quantity. 

But the use of supplementary lenses need not and, indeed, 
is not confined to fixed focus cameras. In such other cases, 
however, the use of a focussing screen becomes: necessary, 
unless we have some means of interpreting the scale readings 
for combinations of lenses of different lengths. 

The object of this note is to show how one may so interpret 
such readings. The following will show at a glance the 
distances (in inches) of the object in focus when the lens-to- 
plate distance is in all cases 6 in. :— 


Lens (focus) ............ , 4 5 52 6 
Distance of object ... 12 18 30 66 Infinity 
Lens to plate ......... 6 6 6 6 
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he first and simplest case is where we know the focal 
length of the supplementary lens, which we may denote by 5, 
and let « denote the scale reading, i.e. distance of object with 
the camera lens. To get the object distance when supple- 
mentary is added to the camera lens, all we have to do is to 
multiply s by « and divide the product by s plus x. 

Let us take a very simple case. Suppose our camera is 
fitted with a 5 in. lens and the lens is 6 in. from the plate. 
The scale reading is 30 in. 

Now suppose we use a supplementary lens of 20 in. focus. 
What distance of object is now in focus? Multiply s by z, 
i.e. 20 by 30, getting боо, and divide this by s plus =, i.e. 
20 plus 30, i.e. 50, getting 12. But how do we know this is 
right? Well, if we add a 5 to a 20 in. lens the resulting 
(combined) focus is 4 in., and the above table thus agrees 
with our result. 

One other example. Suppose our camera lens is of 53 in. 
focus and the scale is set for an object at 20 ft., i.e. at 240 in. 
We now introduce a supplementary lens of 20 in. focal 
length—which, by the way, gives us a combined focus of 
about 4.3, though this does not enter into our calculations 
for the moment. The question is, “When the scale points, 
say, 20 ft., what will be the sharp-focus distance with the 
combined lenses ? " 

Multiply 240 by 20 and divide by their sum. The result 
works out to something between 18 in. and 19 in., which is 
vastly different from 20 ft. 

At this point the reader may inquire if he could not so 
select a supplementary lens that would enable him to get at 
the new object distances by divising or multiplying, etc., the 
old distances by a constant quantity. This is not possible ; 


` our supplementary lens will be —— 
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but we can arrive at a supplementary which will convert one 
definite object distance into another definite distance. 
For example, suppose we wish 5 ft. on the scale to mean 
3 ft. when the supplementary lens is in use. Thus the new 
to the old distance is in the ratio of 3 to 5, or » to ж. Thus 
Шы or 3X 60 .180 or 9o in. 
m-n 5-3 2 
But the supplementary required to convert 40 in. to 24 in., 
i.e. in the same ratio of 5 to 3, would be rect = =<? = 60 in. 
Note.—Some reader may be interested to know how the 
above primary formula may be obtained. | 
Let и and v be conjugates of the camera lens of focus f, 
to which the supplementary lens s is added, and let v and x 
be conjugates of the combined lenses. Adding lens 5 to lens f 


we get the combined focal length De à; 


fsx 
fu f+s {sx 
Then сфр = > | fs х(Е+5) – Ёѕ 
і +5 
When fu fsx 


? 


u—-í  fx+sx-fs 
or fux + sux — fus = sux - fsx, 
_ su 

75+ 


or fux + fsx = fus, 


ERRATUM.—“A, P.," July 6, p. 8, second column, second 
line from top: for 200 yards read 100 yards. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 


By ERNEST W. JACKSON. 


E 1 Special to “The А, P. and P. N.” 


(See lllustrations on page 39.) 


ISTORIC buildings and photo- 
graphy form an interesting 
combination. Mere taking of 
“views ” is apt to become stale 
after a time, but photographers 
in search of new worlds to con- 
quer might with advantage 
take up collecting a set of 

photographs interesting from an his- 
torical standpoint. Such photographs 
are not necessarily unpictorial; it will 
be found, in fact, that ancient build- 
ings are usually more picturesque than 
modern ones. 

A holiday with this object in view 
would gain largely in interest. We 
need not go to Egypt or any other foreign countries to obtain 
pictured memorials of the past, our own country (whichever 
part we live in) has no lack of abundant historic material. 

The group of illustrations on page 39 are some examples 
from my own collection of photographs of historic buildings. 
Under each picture I place short, easily read descriptions, 
summing up the main points of interest, such as :— 

(1) Open-air stone pulpit, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
From this curious canopied pulpit a sermon used to be de- 
livered annually on St. John Baptist’s Day, the ground being 
strewn with rushes and grass, and the buildings dressed with 
green boughs, in commemoration of the preaching of the 
Baptist in the wilderness. 

(2) Little Peover Church, Cheshire. A beautiful example 
of “black and white” ecclesiastical architecture. Built 1296. 
The small pews on the right-hand side recall the days when 
churches were carpeted with rushes. The pew doors are hung 
a foot above the floor, and a wood barrier, intended to keep 
the loose rushes in their place, must be stepped over on 
entering. 

(3) The Galilee Porch, Ely Cathedral. 
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This Galilee is one 
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of the most beautiful porches in existence. The outside door- 
way is divided by a slender shaft supporting the tracery of the 
arch, and is of splendid design. The arcading within on each 
side is very rich, and the inner door is as costly as the outer. 

(4) The Grammar Hall, Magdalen College, Oxford. A 
quaint, detached, ancient building, a picturesque remnant of 
Old Magdalen Hall. 

(5) Abbot Reginald’s Passage, Evesham. А relic of the 
monastery, and dates from the twelfth century. The timbered 
tenement above is of later date. © 

(6) The Old House, Hereford. One of the most beautiful 
and perfect specimens of “black and white” architecture in 
our country. Built about 1621. 

(7) Roman Baths, Bath. Believed to have been founded by 
the Emperor Vespasian when he was in Britain during the 
reign of his son Titus. 

(8) Leycester’s Hospital, Warwick. A quaint and pic- 
turesque example of timber archtecture, dating from the 
fifteenth century. Originally it was the hall of the Guild of 
the Holy Trinity and St. George. It is now a place of retire- 
ment for the veterans of military service. 

(9) The “ New Inn," Gloucester. A hostelry built over соо 
years ago for the use of pilgrims frequenting the shrine of 
Edward II. in the cathedral. Almost the only inn in exist- 
ence with the old pilgrim gallery running entirely round the 
quadrangular courtyard. | 

Ав а rule, the historic interest is not apt to be developed 
in the early days of one’s photographic career. It grows with 
advancing years. But even if our aim be purely pictorial, we 
should never miss a chance of photographing an historic 
building; it is almost sure to be at the same time picturesque. 
In conclusion, it is hoped these few remarks may inspire some 
of our younger photographers to use their cameras in the 
manner here suggested. Whilst obtaining interesting records 
of the past, they will find much pleasure in the mental 
stimulus afforded, and increased knowledge will be gained in 
such a pursuit. 
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BY HAROLD G. 


NATURE’S PROFUSION IN A LEDSHAM LANE. 
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NorMAN Doorway AT LEDSHAM CHURCH. 


In a commanding 
position is the old 


church at  Leds- 
ham, which has 
some interesting 


features, including 
a small Toth cen- 
tury Norman door- 
way in the south 
side of the pre- 
Conquest tower. 
It is in good pre- 
servation, and 
close by are the 
remains of the 
Norman font. Ве- 
tween the two 
villages 1s Led- 
stone Hall, a good 
type of the country 
house. Particular 
mention might be 
made of the lane 
which gives  ac- 
cess to Ledsham 
from Micklefield 
and the entrance 
to the lane which 
leads to  Kippax 
from Ledstone as 
being very pretty. 
Nature photo- 
eraphers will find 
branch of work. 


Refreshments can be obtained at both 
The whole jaunt can be made 
in a half day, and in view of the proxi- 
mity of the district to such large centres 
Bradford, Wakefield, York, 
etc., it is commended to the notice of 
secretaries of photographic societies in 
as ideal for a summer 


villages. 


as Leeds, 


the West Riding 
or autumn outing. 
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Souru SIDE OF LEDSHAM 


CHURCH. 


ample scope for their 


about four miles in all. 
The cottages are charmingly situated, each with its old-world 
garden, a dream in spring and glorious in summer and autumn. 
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AN AFTERNOON’S RAMBLE WITH 
A CAMERA. HAROLD УНЕ 


Special to “The A. Р. and P. N.” 


T is not often that amateur photographers are so fortunate as to 
have such a splendid opportunity for varied kinds of subjects in one 
afternoon’s ramble as is possible in the villages of Ledstone and Leds- 
ham, within easy reach of so many cities and towns in the West 

Riding of Yorkshire. 

The villages are two miles apart, and are reached by a pleasant walk 
across the fields and through lanes and woods (which in the spring are 
carpeted with cowslips and 
bluebells) ‘and with num- 
erous opportunities for 
work all the way from the 
station of Micklefield to 
Ledsham. It is thus a 
convenience to make a start 
at one station and finish at 
the other, a distance of 
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ENTRANCE TO LEDSTONE VILLAGE FROM 
LEDSTONE STATION. 


RippAx LANE, LEDSTONE. 
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The value of the cinematograph in the study and practice of 
surgery has already been discussed on this page. Recently we 
note that the matter has been taken up in prominent Canadian 
medical circles, where the advisability of taking films of interest- 
ing operations that are performed from time to time in the various 
hospitals has been made the subject of serious thought. This 
subject was created by an operation which was effected by the 
surgeons at one of the prominent Montreal hospitals, when an 
operation was performed which, so it is said, has only one pre- 
cedent in the history of surgery. 

A suffocating sensation about the heart told a young man of 
the pressure that soon would stop its beating. He knew what 
was wrong. He knew the pericardium, or sack in which the 
heart is enclosed, had become inflamed, and the inflammation 
resulted in the secretion of foreign fluid between the pericardium 
and the heart. As the secretion increased, the pericardium was 
distended, and pressure on the heart itself began. 

The surgeons knew desperate remedies only could save him. 
He was taken to the operating table with his pulse scarcely per- 
ceptible. It was impossible to administer a general anesthetic, 
so the region upon which the operation was to take place was 
deadened, and with the patient fully conscious, the operation 
was concluded. The ribs were exposed. Ап incision was then 
made in the pericardium, and the fluid was drained off. Five 
minutes later the lad was feeling much better. The heart action 
was returning to normal. 

Now, the point is this—that only those at the operating table 
could gain any idea as to how this operation was done, while, on 
the other hand, probably every medical man in the country is 
interested in the operation, and would give a great deal to gain 
some insight as to how it was done, with other general details so 
important to the medical profession. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the operating room of every hos- 
pital should be so adapted that a motion-picture machine can 
be installed and pictures taken, whenever possible, of interesting 
operations. 

The pictures could then be sent round to the various students’ 
cclleges, exhibited, and carefully studied. Of course, there are 
many apparent obstacles to this scheme, but it is thought by 
those who have looked into the question that they can be over- 
come. 

Agricultural Films. 

In a recent issue of THE A. P. it was shown how the cinemato- 
graph was being employed to improve agricultural methods. 

A correspondent at Frankfort (Kentucky) reports that the State 
Agricultural Department at Frankfort are now falling into line 
in this project. 

Motion pictures are to be used to show proper and improper 
methods of tilling the soil, as well as methods of exterminating 
the tobacco worm, which is a great enemy of the big “money 
crop” of Kentucky. The department officials have not yet made 
any definite plans on the subject, as they have merely been 
investigating. 


A New “Finder” for Cinema Cameras. 

Particulars are to hand of a new invention in the mechanical 
end of the cinema business, which has been perfected by an 
American expert. It is a “finder” which locates the subject to 
be photographed, when looked at from any angle behind the 
camera. The new finder is similar to the one now in use on all 
motion-picture cameras, and is located at the side in much the 
same position. Its difference from the old method lies in the 
fact that the inventor has built around it a sort of extended tele- 
scope affair, which does not make it imperative that the operator 
look into the finder from the same angle in order not to lose the 
subject. It is claimed that the invention reduces the danger of 
mistakes in photographing a motion picture to the minimum 
degree. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
THE CINEMA IN SURGERY: AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT, 
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Spooled Instruction. 

Although in some respects the educational side of cinemato- 
graphy is not pressed forward as one could wish, yet a retro- 
spective glance shows what really remarkable progress has been 
made in this direction. Here are some of the more recent and 
striking film enterprises which have been undertaken recently. 

Among films having an industrial value may be mentioned one 
which pictorialises the task of making a big gun, from the ore 
to the finished product; another shows the process of cotton 
culture and manufacture, from the planting of the seed to the 
wearing of the fabric. 

Physical and social geography has also been illustrated on a 
large scale. The habits and customs of aborigines have been 
depicted, and an attempt has even been made to show graphi- 
cally the climatic conditions obtaining in the arctic regions 
and in the tropics. 

Then there are various films which are educative for those 
who have to make use of the public thoroughfares. They show, 
for example, the dangers of street traffic, the correct and incor- 
rect way to enter vehicles, and, generally, what to do in moments 
of emergency, both in the case of those on foot and those 
awheel. And if our busy streets still remain a nightmare, there 
are films showing what life is like on the Canadian prairies, as 
a stimulus to emigration. 

Then there is a long series of films of domestic and hygienic 
interest, illustrating the dangers of the house-fly, for example, 
the relation of sound teeth to health, the menace that may lurk 
in the milk-jug, and the proper way to rear a baby. 

Altogether, if the public is respectfully attentive to all this 
instruction, it ought by this time, like the baby itself, to be 

“coming on.” 


American Film Export: Year’s Output would Circle 
the Globe. 

The amazing growth of the cinema “industry” in America is 
shown by the following statistics, which we have culled from 
authentic sources. Twenty-five thousand miles of films, enough 
to stretch around the globe at the Equator, is approximately the 
export record of the United States in the calendar year 1913. 
Although the latest figures are not yet available, the record 
taken by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce shows 
a total exportation in the nine months ended with September of 
654 million feet of unexposed or plain films to be used in other 
parts of the world in taking pictures, and 23} million feet of 
exposed, or finished, film ready for. use, a total of 89 million feet 
during the period. 

The stated value of the films exported during those nine months 
was about 3,500,000 dols., being 1,811,000 dols. for 654 million 
feet of unexposed films, and 1 656,000 dols. for the 234 million 
feet of exposed films. England is by far the largest purchaser of 
films from the United States, and this applies especially to the 
unexposed films. Of the 80 million feet of films of both classes 
exported in the fiscal year 1912, 70 million feet went to England, 
five and one-third million feet to Canada, a little over one million 
feet to France, three-quarters of a million to the Philippines, over 
a half million to Brazil, nearly half a million to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, a quarter of a million to Australia, and slightly 
less than a quarter of a million to Japan. Most of the films going 
to Canada, Newfoundland, and the Philippines are exposed. 

The importation of motion-picture films amounts to a little 
more than a million feet per month, the total for the nine months 
ended with September, 1913, being ro} million feet, and for the 
corresponding months of 1912 124 million feet. Nearly all of 
the imported films are in the finished state, ready for use, the 
import price averaging from 5 to 6 cents per foot. About one 
half of the total importation is from France, which supplied 
approximately 7 million feet out of 144 million feet imported in 
the fiscal year 1912. Italy supplied 23 million feet; England 
two and one-third million; and Denmark 14 million ; while 
84,000 feet came from Japan, and 83,000 feet from India. 
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photographs. 
A NON-SLIP GRIP FOR THE TRIPOD. 


A LARGE number of photographs are 
taken of interiors, in many cases 
where there is no covering on the floor, and 
the photographer will no doubt have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of fixing the tripod 
so that the legs will not unceremoniously 
make a dive in different directions. 
Having tried several dodges, such as the 
cork, and the string—so-called remedies— 
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I found a remedy which has yet to fail 
me; it consists of three pieces of rubber 
which are sold to fix behind the door, 
being screwed to the floor and preventing 
the door from opening too far. These 
stops, as they are called, are sold in two 
sizes, small and large, the cost being two- 
pence and threepence each respectively ; 
those used by the writer are the large size, 
although the small size will answer the 
purpose equally well; they are circular 
in shape, and measure 1 in. deep and 
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Fig A. 


14 in. diameter, with a hole through the 
centre. (See fig. т.) The bottom should 
be shaped as shown by the dotted line in 
fig. т. This will give a firm grip to the 
tripod when opened out; then make five 
pairs of V-shaped cuts about j in. deep, 
with a very sharp knife. (See the dark 
strips in fig. 2.) 

The pointed feet of the tripod legs 
should be placed in the centre hole in the 
stops; if the hole is found to be rather 
small a gauge will soon remedy that 


A~ Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove! 
description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р 
page, and will 


trouble. In practice these simple stops 
will prove to be a certain cure for the 
sliding about of the tripod legs, whether 
used on a marble or highly polished wood 
or linoleum floor, or the tiled floor, and 


Fie 3. 


moreover, there will never be any cause 
of complaint about scratching the smooth 
surface of the floor. 

° . The stops should always find a place 
in the camera case, as one never knows 
when they may be required, and they 


occupy a very small space. They will 
also be found of value when photography 
is attempted at the seaside, where the 
rocks are usually very slippery. 
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A RETOUCHING DESK FOR A WINDOW. 


HE retouching desk described herein 

is intended to be suspended from the 
top rail of the bottom sash of an ordinary 
lift-up window. 

It is easy to make, dispenses with the 
use of a table, is portable and handy, and, 
by virtue of the position it is intended to 
occupy, more useful than the ordinary 
commercial article. 

No sizes are given, as these must be 
determined by the circumstances and the 
maker. The intelligent reader (and all 
readers of this journal must be intelligent, 
ipso facto) will easily settle this point for 
himself. The diagrams will explain the 
simple details of construction. In fig. 1 
A and B are the upper and lower rails of 
the bottom sash. Two laths of wood, 
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C C, about 24 in. wide and ё in. thick, 
and somewhat shorter than the window 
frame, are joined together, as indicated, 
by the cross strips D', D?, D? (shown black 
in the sketch). A suitable board, having 
a hole cut in its centre for the negative, 
forms the desk itself, and is hinged to the 
upper strip D'. Another board is hinged 
to this (E, fig. 2), and the strips D?, D? 
should be fixed just wide enough apart to 
allow of the free edge of this to be pushed 
in and form a fairly tight fit (see F, fig. 2). 

G Gare two strips of hoop iron screwed 
to C C, and bent over in the form of 
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square hooks to suspend the contrivance 
from the sash. А sheet of brown paper, 
having been damped with a sponge or 
cloth over its whole surface to cause ex- 
pansion, is now glued to the back of the 
strips С С. When dry it will stretch 
nicely taut, and an opening may be cut 
in the centre opposite the space between 
the strips D' and D*. A strip of wood 
(L, fig. 2) may be nailed to the bottom of 
the desk to form a ledge for the pencils. 

The article is now complete, and only 
requires hanging up, and a sheet of white 
card or paper laid on the shelf E, to be 
ready for use. The brown paper (shown 
dotted in fig. 1) is, of course, to exclude 
extraneous light from the eye of the opera- 
tor. The whole thing when not in use 
may be taken down, the desk portion 


fclded flat, and put away against a wall 
or behind a cupboard, where it will 
occupy very little space. 

Modifications will doubtless suggest 
themselves to the reader. For instance, 
the portion holding the negative could be 
made to revolve on the well-known turn- 
table principle, and may be fitted with 
carriers for the reception of various sized 
plates. Н. Р. 
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THE SMALL HAND CAMERA AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 


SIR,—With reference to Mr. Underhill’s letter in your issue of 
June 29, I think it only fair to makers of supplementary lenses 
that you should contradict his statement that these lenses cannot 
be used in conjunction with an anastigmat. They will work 
equally well with any lens. 

I am willing to lay a long shade of odds that he was unable to 
use one with his Unar lens because he bought a telephoto supple- 
mentary lens and, not having the necessary camera extension, 
was unable to get it in focus. Of course, a telephoto lens of this 
kind increases the focus. No doubt Mr. Underhill was misled 
by the inaccurate statement that has appeared more than once, 
that a magnifier on a fixed-focus camera increases the focal length 
of the lens. Anyone knows that its function is to decrease the 
focus of the lens, and so enable one to get a near object in focus. 

I have yet to come across the supplementary lens that is not 
achromatic; even if it were not, what difference could it make 
whether it was used on anr. r. lens or an anastigmat? It would 
equally introduce chromatic aberration in both types of lenses. 
The reason that supplementary lenses for anastigmats are men- 
tioned in the catalogue is because they necessitate a different 
fitting to the ones for the single lens.—Yours, etc., 

Hounslow. F. J. AUSTIN. 


S1r,—I notice in your issue of June 29 that Mr. Underhill con- 
siders I ought to have made some mention as to the uses of 
supplementary lenses with anastigmats. This omission on my 
part certainly did occur to me after I had dispatched the article, 
but, on reflection, I came to the conclusion that I was wise in not 
referring to the use of these extra lenses with anastigmats, 
because of the difficulty in obtaining them generally. 

If they are to be obtained—and I now understand from Mr. 
Underhill’s letter that this is so—I, for one, am very glad, 
because so many small cameras of limited extension are being 
fitted with these modern lenses, that a cheap and efficient supple- 
mentary lens, made by the lens makers for use with their respec- 
tive types, would be an undoubted boon. Of course, as I pointed 
out in my article, the use of a supplementary lens indiscriminately 
with any lens would mean the entire 1с55 of focus, unless, of 
course, one happened to hit upon one that coincided with the 
focus of the camera lens. And, of course, I was aware that the 
ordinary commercial supplementary lens would be no earthly use 
in conjunction with any anastigmat, owing to chromatic aberra- 
tion set up. 

But, apart from this, my remarks were intended to apply more 
especially to the users of small cheap hand cameras, which neces- 
sarily would not be fitted with an expensive lens, and that was 
another reason why I made no mention of the subject. 

I use an Aldis F/4.5 anastigmat on my own camera, and I shall 
be exceedingly pleased if I am able to obtain a supplementary 
lens that will give me larger images when photographing flowers, 
etc., at close quarters.— Yours truly, 


Salcombe, South Devon. GERALD E. Case Morris. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESTRICTIONS IN ITALY. 


_ SIR,—Your readers who may contemplate carrying a camera 
into Italy may be interested to learn that some fresh restrictions 
a the use of photography seem to have been recently put in 
orce. 

I crossed the Stelvio Pass, with several friends, per bicycle, last 
week, and at the Italian frontier all our cameras were sealed un 
by the outposts of the carabinieri. A piece of string was passed 
around them, and a lead seal placed on the knot. I had a docu- 
ment given me. with instructions to present it at the customs house 
at Tirano on leaving Italy for Switzerland, when the seal would 
be removed. 

My friends did not all have the document. but were all stopped 
and their cameras tied up. My camera, being an old-fashioned 
stereoscopic box-form one. was not much the worse for their 
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attention, as I easily slipped off the string and replaced it after 
use, but the folding Kodaks, etc., were put kors de combat until 
we left Italy. Being in a hurry I missed the customs house, and 
came away with string, seal, and all, over the Bernina Pass. 

I have crossed the Italian frontier many times, the last occa- 
sion being by the Splugen Pass last year, but have never had this 
experience before. 

I may say, also, that a lot of official prohibitions of photo- 
graphy and sketching were noticed along the new “ Doiomite 
road," from Cortina to Bozen via the new Falzarego and Pordoi 
Passes, and in the villages of Shluderbach, and Pieve di Lavinal- 
logno, where forts are situated ; but from inquiries I made of the 
hotel-keepers these do not apply to the country districts between 
the proscribed areas. Nevertheless, a sharp look out should be 
kept for them, as evidently some activity is being shown in this 
direction along this frontier. This is a pity, for a finer stretch of 
scenery for the camera to work at could hardly be found than the 
run from Toblach through Cortina, Pieve, Vigo di Fass, and the 
Karer Pass to Botzen. Cycling readers may rely on finding 
excellent road surfaces and well-graded curves and descents on 
the newly made roads (not the Karer Pass road, which is very 
bad).— Yours, etc., T. H. PETTIPHER. 

Chipping Norton. 


OZOBROME. 


SIR,—^"In Reply,” in your issue of June 15, you answer а 
question as to a “formula for ozobrome pigmenting compound ” 
as if it referred to a method of making carbon tissue. I think the 
querist intended to ask for the formula for the sensitising or 
"pigmenting bath," as it is called by the makers (now Messrs. 
Illingworth). Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome used to supply 
"tabloids" for making this, under the name of *ozobrome pig- 
menting compound," but have recently discontinued it. 

Some years ago I copied, I think from a *B. J. Almanac," the 
following “published formula” for the bath, but it has probably 
been altered considerably, and the quantities were stated to be 
“approximate.” 


Potass. bichromate ....................................... 4 parts 
Potass. ferricyAnide eicere 4 parts 
Potass. bromide „наана ek 4 parts 
Poo EE 2 parts 
Citric MAGI MED 3-5 parts 
Water ооа quU aee ded tes 600 parts. 
—Yours, etc., W. BAILEY. 
Brighton. 


Leek Photographic Society.— Ve are asked to announce that the 
secretary, pro tem., of the above society is Mr. Frank Bradley, 33, 
Bath Street, Leek. 


The R. P. S. Fellowship.—Out of fifteen applications received 
the following have been elected Fellows of the Society : —Dr. Е. 
A. Barton, W. Bickerton, Miss Mary Olive Edis, Miss Fannie 
Flemming, J. W. Jackson, H. M. Lomas, Capt. W. N. Lascelles 
Davidson, A. E. Morton, Kasimir de Proszynski, Stephen Francis 
Pegler, Bertram C. Wickison, К. Williamson, and Arthur 
Woolford. 


A Useful Exposure Table for the holiday months (July, August, 
and September) has been issued by Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, Elstree, Herts. This has been adapted from THE A. P. 
Monthly Exposure Tables, and all users of the firm's "Anti 
screen” and “’Xtra Speedy" plates should apply to the above 
address for a copy. It is printed on card of a handy size for the 
pocket. 


Filing Negatives and Prints.—In reference to the note which 
appeared in THE A. P. for June 29, dealing with the classification 
and storing of negatives, we understand that Mr. Eric P. Glover 
(who contributed an article on the same subject to THE A. Р. а 
year or two ago) has now placed on the market the cabinets, 
guide cards, envelopes, etc., which he employs in his system. 
Readers who are interested in this method are advised to apply 
to Mr. Glover, at Ash Villa, Newton Road, Leeds, for a copy of 
his little booklet giving full particulars. | 
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AND Р. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize. consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the Best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | . me 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


раве, in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on anotber 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints seat in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. ‘Che prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. J. Hart, 294, Union Grove, Aberdeen. (Title of print, “The 
Question." Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
exposure, то sec. ; stop, F/7.5; time of day, 1.30 p.m., April; 
developer, azol; printing process, enlarged from 3} by 2j, on 
Wellington C.C., toned. | 

The Second Prize to К. L. Boyd, ro, Annesley Park, Rathmines, 
Dublin. (Title of print, “The Demonstration.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Super-speed; stop, F/8; flashlight; developer, m.-q.; 
printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Dr. Stevens, Horsham. (Title of 
print, “An Old Bridge, Pau.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
Versatile ; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; stop, F/8; time of day, 2 p.m., 
March ; developer, pyro-Soda; printing process, bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to G. C. Weston, 22, Springwell Avenue, 
Harlesden, N.W. (Title of print, “A Corner of the Oat Field.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, 
Goerz ; time of day, 4 p.m., July ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. Leeds, S. Kensington; Dr. Stevens, Horsham; G. R. Lang- 
dale, Hull; W. D. С. Day, Oxford; W. J. Hart, Aberdeen ; Dr. 
S. Bricarelli, Turin; Dr. Norman Aldridge, Southampton; Miss 
E. Afriat, London, W.; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Н. B. Redmond, 
Newport; C. A. White, Newport, I.W.; М. O. Dell, Walham 
Green. 

Class I. 

A. Leeds, S. Kensington; E. J. Mowlam, Portland; Henry 
Warner, Hammersmith (2); К. Т. Young, Manchester; Y. Peters, 
Carlisle; Mrs. Leigh Spencer, Clifford; F. S. Brownfield, Peel 
(2); Miss E. Lisle, Portsmouth; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss 
С. М. Martin; Bromsgrove; E. С. Horton, Chichester; Miss E. 
Warren, Loughborough; E. J. Wadham, Horley; L. Ing, Glou- 
cester; J. M. Knapp, Wolverton; R. Gorbold, Northampton; A. 
Humphries, Wimbledon ; W. J. Myers, Manchester ; J. К. Lind. 
say, Merton; К. Turner, Sheffield ; S. F. Dowhurst, Cleckheaton. 


Class II. 

Lieut. A. St. John Wright, Mhow, India; F. W. Moses, Ply- 
mouth ; Gerald Binnie, Wolverhampton; C. W. Rodmell, Sutton- 
on-Hull; Mrs. Arthur Drew, Barnes; P. J. Lamb, Bristol; E. 
Rogers, Cardiff; Miss R. Flower, Dewsbury; C. H. Box, Mus- 
well Hill; J. Kent, Clapham; L. P. Sanders, Birmingham; E. 


Tarfitt, Finchley ; Miss M. Mourant, Cranleigh ; N. Hughes, Tun- 
bridge Wells; Mrs. T. Glenning, Southend; R. I. Prince, 
Plymouth. 
Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to F. W. Hunter, 49, West- 
boro’, Scarborough. (Title of print, “Ready for a Ramble.") 
Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard Ortho.; X3 screen; 
exposure, j sec.; lens, Holostigmat; stop, F/22; time of dav, 
I p.m., June; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on 
Illingworth Cream Smooth bromide, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to L. Edwin Davis, 2, Waveney 
Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. (Title of print, “The Royal 
Dovey.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho.; exposure, 
4 see. ; lens, Busch Symmetrical; stop, Е/8; time of day, 1 p.m., 
April; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, Seltona. 

A Second Extra Prize to Miss Gladys Dickins, 169, Denmark 
Hill, S.E. (Title of print, “Evening.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R. Ortho. ; exposure, 1 sec. ; stop, F/8; time of day, 
5-30 p.m., April; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodura. 


Beginners’ Class. 

A. F. Purnell, Ponder’s End ; J. К. Charton, junr., West Acton ; 
Н. V. Bird, Wallington; Н. Perry, Pontypool; Lewis Parslow, 
Aylesbury ; Н. Jarman, Brixton; J. Witcomb, Birmingham; L. 
Austin, Manchester; R. S. Foss, West Dulwich; S. W. Johnson, 
Salisbury ; J. C. Pollard, Barnard Castle (2); W. McCall, Stoke- 
on-Trent ; К. В, Jarvis, Edinburgh ; G. T. Edminson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Miss D. M. O. Stuart, S. Kensington; H. G. Clewes, 
Stoke-on-Trent; H. R. Hayward, New Barnet; E. Graham, 
Gateshead; S. Taylor, Keighley; J. W. Bell, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Miss M. Waley, London, W.; F. A. Fernley, Enfield ; 
С. К. Oldham, Cardiff; Miss E. Quayle, Ambleside; F. С. 
Dowell, Weymouth; L. Lewer, Finsbury Park; E. Brayshaw, 
Leeds; Miss E. K. Wrenn, Merton Park; J. D. Robinson, Dar- 
lington ; Edgar L. Martin, Bristol ; E. Hoyher, Wimborne; J. В. 
Kendrick, Wigan ; Miss Waddell, Liverpool; С. F. Linn, Grays ; 
T. Wharton, Liverpool; Miss A Ball, Barnstaple; D. С. Teague, 
Bude; J. Stacey, Batley; F. H. Tonzeau, London, S.W.; H. 
Whitelocke, Lewisham. 


LL ск ———————————————Є— 


Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition.—The awards in the 1914 
Competition are as follows :—Plaques, С. H. Summers (Catford 
and Forest Hill Р. S.), Wm. Rawlings (Hackney Р. S.), Р. В. 
Dannatt (South Suburban P. S.), J. Hartley (Nelson C. C.); 
certificates, Catford and Forest Hill P. S., Hackney P. S. 
G. E.R. Mechanics’ Institute. 


The Barnet Handbook for 1914 has just made its appearance, 
and should be in the hands of all photographers, containing as 
it does much useful information concerning exposure and develop- 
ment, bromide and gaslight printing, toning, etc. Particulars are 
given of the 1914 Handbook Competition, in which a first prize of 
45, second prize of £3, third prize of £2, five prizes of £1, ten 
prizes of ros., and twenty prizes of ss. each are offered. Prints 
must be on Barnet papers, from negatives made on any size 
Barnet plates or films. The closing date for entries is Novem- 
ber 30, 1914. A further competition is announced for prints 
made on Barnet gaslight paper. The Handbook, which also con- 
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tains half-tone reproductions of some of the winning prints in the 
1913 competition, will be sent free to any of our readers on 
application to Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Darnet, Herts. 

In the July issue of Photographic Scraps Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., 
announce that thev are now putting on the market roll-film in all 
the usualsizes. The little monthly, which is obtainable free from 
dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt 
of stamp for postage, also contains articles on holiday work, 
flower photography, etc. 

The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley. 
Cheshire, for their Whitsun Competition for those who have never 
previously won a prize in any open competition have been 
awarded as follows:—First prize (five guineas), C. Simpson, 
Leeds ; second prize (two guineas), W. T. Richards, Troedyrhiw ; 
third prize (one guinea), Miss A. Bowes, Erdington ; fourth prize 
(half guinea), Percival Lightwood, Handsworth. Rajar albums 
and consolation prizes have also been sent out. 
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Federation Gaining Southern Support. 

I have very gratifying news from the South 
Coast regarding the progress of the suggested 
Federation, particularly in the fact that four of 
the largest clubs have replied to the enquiry in a 
very favourable manner, and are willing to come 
into the scheme. The most satisfactory feature of 
that result is that it emanates from the bigger 
societies, who, I have pointed out, have the least 
to gain. The smaller societies have enormously 
greater advantages in Federation, and it is well 
evident that the proper Federation spirit is pre- 
.sent in the southern area. It is an apt thing to 
say that "Unity is strength," and this applies to 
large or smal] organisations. Portsmouth, Hove 
and Brighton, Southampton, Bournemouth, and 
one or two other societies say “Yes,” whilst others 
have the matter as yet under consideration. Come 
along Worthing, Isle of Wight, Salisbury, Bath, 
Bristol, Tunbridge Wells, and Eastbourne, and 
the boat is launched. A meeting is to be called 
shortly to put the organisation in motion, and the 
promoters wish to be in a sound position at the 
start, because with the support already attained, 
you may rest assured it is an accomplished fact; 
but the bigger it is and the better its first success 
wil be. However, my advice to the founders is, 
Go ahead! for the others will come in later. 


What Yorkshire is Doing this Year. 

I can, however, remind the backward that it is 
a feature of great pride in Yorkshire with the 
societies who were the founders of the Federation 
idea, and societies of to-day in the south will Jook 
back with a similar pride and self-satisfaction in 
the years to come that they were the means of 
conveying the good news from the north to the 
south. As I write these notes the post arrives 
with the Year-book of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union for 1914-15. In it I find the list of lecturers 
supplied by the various societies for the next 
winter syllabuses, and it is simply wonderful that 
fifty-seven gentlemen connected with one or 
another of the societies jn Yorkshire are willing, 
and have offered their services as lecturers on 
no less than 131 subjects, all free, and personally 
delivered. In addition to this huge number, six 
lecturers from the Lancashire and Cheshire Fede- 
ration have agreed to accept engagements in 
Yorkshire, and four gentlemen have likewise 
agreed to come to Yorkshire from the Midland 
Counties Federation. 


The Equality of Federation. 

I am not going to make distinctions, because 
in Federation circles al] are equal, and on equal 
terms, but I am going to mention a few names 
that appear in the list before me because thev 
are of persons whose names have at some time or 
other been very prominently before the photo- 
graphic public, and if these gentlemen see fit to 
take the personal trouble they do take in the 
interests of Federation, then it must be a good 
cause and a desirable feature, no matter where 
it is called into being. I think I told Mr. Dawe, 
the Portsmouth president, some time ago, that if 
only the people in the south could be brought to 
realise the enormous advantages of Federation, as 
they do in the north, there would not be an area 
served by a railway left to organise a Federa- 
tion in. 

Some Names Worth Remembering. 

Now we will look through the well-known names 
in the Yorkshire Year-book, in order that my 
southern friends may be induced to see as these 
gentlemen see. Starting alphabetically, we have 
S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., the Principal at the 
Leeds Technical Institute, who demonstrates “ Огу 
Plate Making,” and turning ordinary plates into 
orthochromatic plates, or lectures on Continental 
travel; T. Е. Brogden is a well-known Scar- 
borough pictorialist; Dr. H. G. Drake-Brockman, 
F.R.P.S., is the well-known exponent of Colour 
Photography whose work has several times 
appeared in the “Royal”; Car] Edwards is the 
naturalist who founded the “ Nature Photographic 
Society.” Harold G. Grainger is another pic- 
torialist whose work has frequently appeared in 
the photographic press; Charles B. Howdill, 
A-R.I.B.A., is a gentleman who has lectured in 
most of the principal cities and towns of this 
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country, апі: gets paid well for üt, yet he gives 
Federation a free show. Who does not know 
Alex. Keighley, the past Yorkshire president and 
eminent judge? Н. S. Nutt, the Sheffield presi- 
dent; С. A. Booth, F.Z.S., Е.Е.5., M.B.O.U. ; 
and T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., are Lancashire and 
Cheshire men, with universally known names, whilst 
one of the Midland representatives, Harold Baker, 
15 another with a past reputation worth being 
associated with. There is also Percy Lund, who 
has made history in photography, and now rests 
in his ease. Several other names of sterling quali- 
ties could be mentioned, but I have attained my 
object in illustrating the point, if it às worth their 
while to be associated with Federation it is worth 
yours. 

How Yorkshire Supports Federation. 

The Yorkshire Year Book came at a happy 
moment, and before passing from it I must give 
credit to the seventeen societies who are so hand- 
somely contributing to the list of lecturers. The 
following analysis—the figures denoting the num- 
ber of Tecturers supplied—are interesting and 
illuminating :—Armley and Wortley, 2; Bradford, 
10; Birstall, 1; Brighouse, 1; Cleveland (Middles- 
brough), 2; Doncaster, 2; Huddersfield, 5; Hull, 
1; Leeds Camera, 4; Leeds Photographic, 3; 
Normanton, 1; Rodley, 4; Scarborough, 1; Shef- 
field, 9; Skipton, 1; Wakefield, 4; York, 2; Asso- 
ciates, 4; Interchange, 10. Total number of lec- 
turers, 67. 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 
The outing of the members of this Federation 
was held recently at Durham, when the attendance 
was splendid, there being no fewer than 1co pre- 
sent. The day was ideal, and the local arrange- 
ments were well done. The party met at the 
station, and soon got to work on the view from 
the station, which is one of the best city views 
to be obtained in the kingdom. Then the party 
divided, some going to the cathedral, with its 
fine interior, cloisters, and crypt, others to the 
castle, a fine specimen of the work of the Norman 
builder. Others wandered through the many old 
streets and alleyways, getting old-world corners 
and peeps of the cathedral tower in the distance. 
Tea was provided at the Castle Hotel by the 
president of the Federation, Wm.  Milburn, 
F.R.I.B.A. After tea the parties set out anew 
to expend more energy and plates on the sur- 
roundings of the city. Durham is a hilly city, 
surrounded bv other hills, and the number of view- 
points are many and varied. About a mile from 
the market-place, on the banks of the River Wear, 
is an old farmhouse, once a leper hospital. This 
would provide work for a whole day, for, with the 
changing of the direction of light and the move- 
ment of figures new work can always be found 
round the old buildings. Then some of the party 
ascended the waterworks hill, from which excel- 
lent views may be had, with good foregrounds. 
Others contented themselves with the many river 
views that are to be obtained on the banks 
of the winding river. The best of these is 
the old Elvet Bridge. The gasworks, St. Oswald's 
Churchyard, Nine Tree Hill, Elvet Hill, and 
Observatory Hill were also visited. Altogether a 
very busy day was spent by the federated members, 
ably assisted and guided by the local members. 
After the tea, votes of thanks were accorded to 
the Dean for cathedral permission, to Dr. 
for castle permission, and to stationmaster for 
permission to use cameras from the station yard. 
Also to the Chief Constable, Mr. W. W. Dunn, 
for undertaking the local arrangements, and to 
the president of Federation for the tea. 


Another Point of Value. 

The value of Federation is also here shown in 
the fact that if any of the societies visit the city, 
and send word to the Durham societies, they will 
have some of the local men willing and able to 
go round to show the best view-points. The 
Federation secretary tells me he has found the 
Durham Society take a delight in finding new 
points and inviting others to come and see them. 
The Sunderland Photographic Association, who 
run a large number of summer excursions, find 
that all the Northumberland and Durham societies 
are most willing and eager to assist visiting socie- 
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ties in this way. The value of this feature is so 
evident in old Durham, one of the best centres 
in the country for camera work. There may be 
other cathedrals with more elaborate style of archi- 
tecture, but few stand in such a good position, 
and of which such a variety of views can 
obtained, and who knows them better than the 
local society? 


The Hackney Home. 

The Hackney Society have sent me their newly 
issued syllabus and year-book, which is of special 
interest, as it includes a list of the members of 
the society, and I note one or two names of 
friends I met on a visit to the club some years 
ago, when they gathered together in the bar- 
parlour of mine host. They now meet in the 
board-room of the Hackney Baths every Tuesday, 
and I suppose mine host is now absent, as I 
терге! to see the name of my friend and sponsor 
for the visit is also absent from the list. Three 
competitions are mentioned in the syllabus, which 
suggest some specialising for the members: 
“Home Scenes—in House and Garden," “A View 
in Hyde Park," and “A Street Hawker—out-of- 


South Suburban Show. 

At the South Suburban, Mr. L. H. Thirkell 
gave an exhibition of his portraiture work—some 
thirty-six examples of lighting and composition— 
which are all the more creditable to him when 
the explanation was given that all the work he 
does is carried out in the billiard room. Thus 
the show is a fitting example of what one can do 
at home without the aid of studio appliances, if 
only the will is present. 


A Hint to the Secretary. 


Perhaps we are far too difüdent in speaking to 
a stranger without the formality of an introduc- 
tion, and consequently we miss the opportunity of 
getting hold of the beginner as a member of our 
society. The secretary of the Woolwich Photo- 
graphic Society was recently returning from a 
Saturday afternoon excursion to Cobham, and on 
the station platform he somehow sought an in- 
troduction to two strange ladies awaiting their 
train, with the result he promptly obtained their 
consent to becoming members of the Woolwich 
Society. The hint is worth retailing for the benefit 
of the modest secretary. 


Nottingham Visits Kirkstall Abbey. 


_ I note the Nottingham Camera Club are visit- 
ing Kirkstall Aoba (Leeds) on Saturday, July 
18th, and Mr. А. E. Pollard has kindly offered 
to lead the party. Architectural photography has 
been, of late, somewhat neglected, says the Not- 
tingham secretary, and this should be a good 
opportunity of getting into harness again. I am 
sorry, however, it is the Saturday they have fixed, 
for many Leeds photographers are visiting a big 
flower show in Roundhay Park on that date, which 
is exactly on the opposite side of the city, or I 
have no doubt some of them would meet their 
Nottingham brethren at the Abbey. 


Models at a Garden Party. 


Leicester Photographic Society say the member- 
ship is still going up, and there has been such 
a boom this year that it is advisable to reprint 
the rules of the society for the benefit of newly 
elected members. How many in the Leicester 
Society would now oppose an exhibition after 
seeing such a glorious result from the recent one? 
They recently had a jolly time at the earden 
party at Glenn Hall. Not only had Mr. Walker 
invited the society to his famous Japanese plea- 
sure gardens, but he provided the costumes and 
figure studies for the pictures. 


New Apparatus for B. P. S. 


Birmingham have a suite of well-appointed 
rooms, in fact none better, but they are always 
out for improvements, and recently they added 
an entirely new set of lantern outfit, of excellent 
quality, I am told, lighted with incandescent gas, 
and new lens giving an aperture of F/6. There 
should be no possible excuse for any absentee 
member when the next exhibition comes round. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and addre 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ss must be 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“Query” or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Halation. 
To prevent the halation round the sun is it 
useless to reverse the plate in the holder, or 
use colour screen, etc. ? O. (Japan). 
The best preventive of halation is a 
good backing on the’ plate. А colour 
screen or filter is of little or no use. Re- 
versing the plate so that the clear glass 
side is towards the lens, as you mention, 
15 a very useful plan in emergency, but 
there are certain objections. 


Postcards. 

I bought 3oo postcards, but there were no 

instructions. — Printing four hours to daylight 

gave only faint image, as in platinotype, etc. 

J. S. B. (Leeds) 
The sample card you sent had been so 

much exposed to daylight by the time it 
reached us that it was useless for trial. 
Probably these are gaslight or bromide 
cards. Try a series of different exposures 
to gaslight at 1 ft., say, 5, 10, 20, 40, 8o, 
etc., seconds, and develop with water 
Io OZ., Soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol or 
diamidophenol 3o gr., potassium bromide 
5 gr. 
Copying. 

I wish to copy with 5} in. fixed focus 1-plate 

camera. I possess magnifier for 3 ft., but re- 

quire to copy the whole plate sharp at ift. 

Lens F/11. Object to be copied about size 

of foolscap. A. M. (Sale). 

If you want to photograph an object at 

1 ft. distance from your camera you must 
use as à supplementary lens one with a 
focal length of 1 ft. Your present appara- 
tus, if we follow your description correctly, 
limits you to 3 ft. As regards your second 
question, you had better inquire of the 
makers of the camera, Messrs. Butcher 
and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Av., 
E.C., who can probably meet your needs. 


Changing Bas. 
What material is advisable for changing bag 
for panchromatic plates in daylight? As it 
will have to be large enough to admit head 
and shoulders it should be as light as 
possible. M. T. (Glasgow). 


A bag of this kind which we have had 
in occasional use for some years consists 
of an outer coat of black lining and an 
inner one of Turkey twill. But since this 
was made there has been put on the 
market a thin black waterproof material 
which seems to be free from any light- 
passing holes. This is very convenient 
for fecussing cloth purposes, and we think 
it would be preferable to the black lining. 
We have also a second pillow-case-shaped 


. result. 


changing bag with an arm-hole at each 
end. With a little practice and patience 
one can change plates quite comfortably 
in this without the suffocation effect of 
having one's head inside the changer. 
The most convenient way to use either 
changer is when seated at a table on which 
the bag rests. Be careful to shake the 
dust out of the bag every time before 
using it. 
Enlarging. 
I propose to make enlarged negative 12 by 
10 by photographing small print 4 by & using 
matt bromide to enable retouching. n you 
indicate relative exposure to the ordinary 
meter, etc.? A. M. (N. Southgate). 
Your query is by no means clear, but, 
in any case, as there are so many variable 
factors to take into account, your better 
plan will be to try one or two strip ex- 
posures in the camera, using small pieces 
of paper, say 4-plate size. Roughly, you 
may reckon that a 12 by то picture will 
take about ten times the exposure when 
copying the same size. 
Chromium Intensification. 
I have tried chromium intensification for the 
first time and find the negatives yellow- 
stained. Is this due to working by candle- 
light? Is it possible to тесу this, etc.? - 
C. P. B. (Bultevant). 
Probably the cause of the stain is in- 
sufficient washing after the chromium bath 
before redeveloping. The yellowness of 
the candlelight may have misled you into 
thinking the negative was stain-free be- 
fore this was the case, but the yellowness 
of the light would not directly affect the 
This process may be carried out 
in feeble daylight. The only thing to do 
now is to rebleach, wash very thoroughly 
in plenty of plain water. If this does 
not remove the yellow stain, you may try 
a bath of potassium metabisulphite, 5-10 
grs. per ounce of water. Then redevelop in 
the usual way. 
Setting Sun. 
I wish to take a photograph of the setting sun. 
What exposure should I give, and should I 


use a rapid or slow plate, etc? 
Е. Р. Н. (Weymouth). 


If you are only concerned to photograph 
the setting sun, apart from adjacent sun- 
set clouds, sky, etc., then a slow plate and 
rapid exposure will suffice. But if you 
are aiming at a sunset (sun and clouds, 
etc.) effect, relatively a much longer ex- 
posure will be required. For this you 
should use an ortho, or preferably a pan- 
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chromatic plate, F/8, and, say, as a very 
rough guide, one-tenth sec. But just to. 
wards sunset the strength of light changes 
very rapidly, so that a difference of half 
an hour may alter the exposure by one 
hundred times. | ` 
Flat Prints. 
I enclose some prints, etc. Can you tell me 
why they are so flat and dark, etc.? 
A. Е. Н. (Bermondsey). 
You give us no data, but the appearance 
of the prints snggests over-exposure and 
under-development of the negative. The 
only thing to do now is to intensify these 
negatives. 
Formalin and Development. 
Some time ago I used formalin before develop- 
ment, the films were hardened but left the 
glass in fixing. Recently I used formalin 


1 in 30, the films frilled, etc. - 
W. S. T. (Bombay). 


If formalin be used before development 
it is essential that this agent be thoroughly 
washed out of the film before development 
takes place. Gelatine is a “variable 
quantity," and different samples behave 
differently with formalin. The only de- 
velopers that formalin seems to agree with 
are hydroquinone and pyro. 


Glycin. 
We have been experimenting with glycin as 
being recommended for its keeping qualities ; 
but although it keeps for weeks before use, it 
deteriorates after the first batch of films are 
developed, turning brown, etc. ^ 


W. H. (Falmouth). 

This is, so far as our experience goes, 
true with all developers, viz., that when 
once used the cream is off the bowl, and 
although one may use the same lot for a 
second batch of plates or films, this must 
be done soon after its first use. We do 
not think this matter is affected by the 
difference between sodium or potassium 
carbonates. We have had no personal 
experience with the adurol formula you 
mention. The question of keeping can 
only be answered by experiment. De- 
velopers made up with water that has been 
briskly boiled for a few minutes and then 
allowed to stand until cool, keep better 
than if made with unboiled water. Twenty 
grains of sodium sulphite per ounce is the 
minimum allowance advisable. 


Single-lens Combinations, 
The enclosed was taken with single com- 
bination of Goerz Dagor F/11, 1-asth sec. It 
seems very weak. What is the cause, etc.? 
i W. B. S. (Edinburgh). 
The print sent suggests a weak and 
foggy negative. One is inclined to suggest 
сатега fog. Examine the inside of the 
camera with lens, but without focussing 
screen, to see if the bellows are reflecting 
much light. There is, or should be, no 
difficulty at all about the use of single 
combinations. When facing a strong front 
light, e.g. bright sky, some lenses show big 
flare-spot effect. 
Interior. 
Can you give any explanation of the circular 
patches of light on eaclosed (church interior)? 
V. V. S. (W. Croydon). 
Judging from the print and what you 
tell us, we incline to suspect that these 
circular patches are flare-spots. If you 
point your level camera towards a bright 
light, e.g. lamp in darkened room, using 
the same stop as before (Е/4.5), and 
examine the ground glass, it is quite pos- 
sible that you may see a similar ghostly 
circle of light, which moves away from, 
i.e. in the opposite direction to the strong 
light as you turn the camera sideways. 
The smaller the stop the more flare-spot 
shows with some lenses. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


229th 
Lesson. 


AST week we 
touched upon the 
simplicity of hand- 
camera work, and 
pointed out that 
most of the less 
expensive types of 
film and plate hand 
cameras were so 
arranged as to leave little for the be- 
ginner to do except to point them at the 
view and press the button. The shutter 
speed, stop, and focus are set so as to 
meet the average requirements, and the 
worker has simply to decide whether 
the light is bright enough for photo- 
graphy, or whether he had better not 
make exposures. We also pointed out 
that it was often wise to purchase a 
camera of more extended potentiality, 
and to use it with the focussing set at 
the hyperfocal distance; that is, to 
turn it into a fixed-focus instrument, 
to stick to the one aperture in the lens 
and one shutter speed. Now this is 
really like locking away part .of the 
capabilities of the camera and keeping 
them in reserve until one knows what 
to do with them. And the best way of 
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A very near object. The distance was measured by pacing, and the 
scale carefully set. A small stop—F/22—was also used, the camera 


learning their value is to take them up 
gradually. We all know how much 
better it is to take up any physical exer- 
cise gradually, increasing the quantity 
by moderate instalments. So we shall 
get a more perfect mastery of the instru- 
ment if we gradually extend its powers. 
For example, we suggested using the 
F/11 stop as the fixed stop to commence 
with. Quite probably our camera has 
two stops larger, F/8 and F/6. There 
is no difficulty in turning the iris 
diaphragm round to either of these, and 
we may remember that F/8 lets ex- 
actly twice as much light through the 
lens to the plate or film as does F/11. 
Е/6, again, lets twice as much light pass 
as F/8, and, of course, four times as 
much as F/11. Now, you may say, 
why not always use the bigger aperture 
and give a correspondingly quick ex- 
posure? The difficulty is that as the 
size of the stop increases so the depth 
of definition decreases. That sounds 
formidable, but it is not so really. We 
pointed out last week that at F/rr it 
was necessary to avoid having objects 
nearer to the camera than, say, ten 
or twelve feet if we wanted these near 
objects and the most 
distant ones, with 
everything in between, 
to be quite sharp. 
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being supported on a firm place for a time exposure. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF HAND-CAMERA WORK.. 


This power of defining sharply near 
and distant objects at the same time 
is called depth of definition or depth 
of focus. When we use the bigger 
stops we must usually sacrifice either 
the nearer portion of our view, or alter 
the focussing scale, focussing for the 
near parts and sacrificing the distance. 
We thus see that it is perfectly simple 
to use a big stop when we have a fairly 
distant view, but such a view usually 
requires a short exposure because of its 
open character and the absence of near 
shadows, so that we do not really gain 
much. The times when we want to 
use the big stop are those when we have 
near objects, so that we may get them 
better exposed. And so we see that the 
use of the bigger stops necessitates two 
things, first, much greater accuracy in 
estimating the distance of the chief 
object in our foreground and setting the 
scale accordingly, and second, some 
sacrifice of the definition in the dis- 
tance. 

It is very important to bear in mind 
that the larger the camera the greater 
these difficulties become. This is one 
of the reasons why the small pocket 
camera has become so popular. Thus 
it is quite a simple matter to work with 
Е/6 on a little 21 by 22 camera, but 


‚ when one comes to 5 by 4 there is in- 


Here near and distant portions must both be sharply defined. Hence a 
very large stop is scarcely permissible, F/8 or F/11 being needed according 
to the size of camera. 
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all over the subject. 


finitely less depth of focus at the same 
relative aperture. The illustrations are 
enlargements from negatives 22 inches 
square, most of them exposed at F/8, 
and it will be seen that both foreground 
and distance are sharp in each case. At 
this time of the year, of course, the 
light is so good that there is little occa- 


sion for a large stop, and one may begin 
tentatively by using F/8, making a 


good number of exposures and de- 
veloping them before going on further 
to the use of F/6. 

We have seen already that the use of 
the larger stops enforces the use of the 
focussing scale. That is, the mere 
setting of the scale at the hyperfocal 
distance suggested. last week is not 
usually sufficient. We have always found 


that the tendency is for the beginner. 


to set the scale for too near a point. 
Out-of-focus results are much more 
likely to occur from setting the scale 
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An open view. The lens set for infinity would give good definition 
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A subject with no very near foreground, and so quite within 
the range of a fixed-focus instrument. 
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for too near a distance than from setting 
it for too far a one. In other words, 
the pointer should only be moved a 
slight distance from the hyperfocal 
oint, unless there is a very near 
oreground. Where some considerable 
degree of movement appears to be 
needed it is better to measure the dis- 
tance between camera and object, but 
only as a check on the judgment. That 
is, always estimate the distance first, 
and then measure, either by pacing or 
with а yard stick. In this way the 
judgment is strengthened by practice. 
When the actual distance has been 
found, the pointer is set to that distance 
on the scale. 

Now let us look briefly at the shutter 


speed. The speed given on the *one 


speed" instrument is usually about a 
twentieth of a second. This is quick 
enough to enable most people to make 
an exposure with the camera held in 
| the hand without risk 
of getting a blur 
through shaking the 
instrument. It is also 
quick enough for 
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A subject with near foreground and distance, both demanding fairly 
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good definition. 


Most ordinary subjects, such as slow- 
moving cattle, or figures in the street. If 
it is not long enough to give a fully ex- 
posed plate (that is, if the light is not too 
good), opening the lens aperture to F/8 
will let in twice as much light. Con- 
versely, closing the stop to F/16 will cut 
the volume of light down to half, and 
this is sometimes very necessary when 
working at the seaside or in open 
country in a very bright light. We shall 


: learn more of this when we come to deal 


with the simplicity of exposure ques- 
tions. But if we have a shutter with vary- 
ing speeds, and especially if we know 
these speeds are really reasonably accu- 
rate, we can give double or half our ex- 
posure of a twentieth of a second as we 
may wish. | 

On the other hand, we may not want 
to vary the quantity of light reaching 
the plate, but we may wish to use a 
smaller stop in order to increase our 
depth of definition. So we stop down 
to F/16 and give an exposure of a tenth 
of asecond. Our plate is then receiving 
just the same volume of light as if we 
kept to our original conditions. 
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НЕКЕ is a certain quality in some 
pictorial work which gives it a dis- 
tinctive character and attractiveness that 
often overrides various minor defects. 
This quality is variously called “go,” 
“vitality,” “Ше,” and so forth, all of 
which terms are forceful and apt in their 
way, although neither of them quite covers 
the idea. Perhaps no one word or term 
exists that fully meets the case. But, after 
all, that does not very much matter so 
long as one gets hold of the idea. Here 
are a couple of pictures which may serve 
to convey this idea in lieu of a verbal 
definition. It is a mere accident that they 
both happen to present groups of children 
paddling among the breaking waves along 
the shore. Therefore the beginner must 
оп no account run away with the notion 
that this undefinable quality of “go,” 
etc., is limited to children or to seaside 
surroundings. But the conjunction 
of the two ideas conveys a significant 
bint. 

Just as kittens and puppies love to play 
with moving things, wind-blown leaves, 
etc., so do children delight in the splash- 
ing waves. Moving things, to young 
minds, have the property of absorbing 
attention to a high degree, and prompting 
movement, or that state of critical muscu- 
lar and mental tension preparatory to 
movement. Thus this quality of “go,” 
“life,” “vitality,” etc., does not by any 
means imply depicting actual movement. 
Very frequently it depicts a brief moment 


A.—SEA URCHINS. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


note that all four 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPIIER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints trom either the Beginners’ 


Competition ‘or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


of rest, but also of potential movement. 


‘Photographs of objects in motion, e.g. 


running horses, jumping dogs, rowing 
men, etc., as often as not fail to imply 
this quality of “go.” Not seldom such 
pictures suggest sudden paralysis rather 
than action. ` 

Again, the reader must be careful to 


note that the expression of movement by 


itself 1s not enough 


to imply the mes 
quality of “go.” БОО а 
If we turn again 
to our two 


examples, we may 


of the youngsters 
are apparently 
completely ab- 
sorbed (mentally) 
with their play. 
The | movements 
indicated are by 
no means violent, 
but such as they 
are they are com- 
plete in the sense 
that the mind and 
body are entirely 
under опе  im- 
pulse. With 
regard to the one 
*grown - up," this 
is not the case, 
the attention being given to holding the 
hand of the smaller child and also to 
some object or person out of the purview 
of the scene before us, and probably the 
photographer himself. 

Now, whenever a figure is doing some- 
thing and also looking at the camera, it 
is next to impos- 
sible for that per- 
son to be giving 
the whole mind to 
the action or oc- 
cupation of the 
body. In such a 
simple case as that 
of a person walk- 
ing towards the 
‘camera and look- 
ing at it as well 
there creeps in a 
suspicion of 
camera conscious- 
ness, or doing the 
act for the benefit 
of the photo- 
grapher. There is 
the appearance of 
unreality, the 
lack of that 
subtle something 
which is needed 
to give the final 
touch of true-to- 
life, go, vitality, a 


B.—CaArTCHING A CRAB. 


By Jos. Stewart, 


living quality. By this time it is hoped 
the reader has formed a notion of what 
“go” in a picture means. 

Space only remains for a few brief words 
on some of the numerous points of interest 
in both these charming studies of life. It 
is amusing to note in A, for instance, that 
the little girl apparently has only one leg. 
This shows one how Argus-eyed should be 


By Р. W. Oakey. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


the photographer so that he may see not 
only his picture as a whole but every one 
of its component elements. The position 
of the boy is delightfully full of life and 
go, although there is no indication of 
either violent or sudden movement. Both 
these figures betoken complete absorption. 
in what they are doing. 

The massing of lights and shades is 
simple, broad, and effective, but the 
greater part of the lighter part of the 
splashing water and foam is somewhat 
lacking in characterisation. 

Ir the case of example B one of the 
youngsters suggests fairly active movement, 
but that of the smaller child is more 
sedate, while the grown-up does not indi- 
cate much action. In this instance the 
composition, as a whole, is weakened by 
being cut up by the long, straight splash- 
ing wave just behind the figures. The 


near part of the water, stones, foam, etc., 


shows admirable quality. 


Why not become a 
Regular Subscriber 
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The Effect of Environment. 

Everybody knows that the photographer’s choice of subject is 
influenced by his environment. His immediate surroundings 
always tell upon a man’s work. If I am shown a photograph of 
a strictly rural landscape, without a house in sight, I know that 
it is the work of a town photographer ; while if everything within 
the four corners is neatly paved, and guttered, and bricked, and 
mortared, and slated, and tiled, and tram-lined, and telephone- 
wired, there is a strong presumption that the work is by a photo- 
grapher who lives in the depth of the country. The same law ot 
contrary explains why it is that photographers who are harassed 
fathers of families never attempt to photograph the baby, leaving 
the job to bachelor photographers, who enjoy it above all things. 
But I wonder whether also the quality of photographic work, 
apart altogether from choice of subject, is traceable to the effect 
of environment. 


When I am Critic—— 

Is it, for example, a common tendency among photographers 
from mountainous districts to have over-accentuated contrasts 
and uneven printing, while the fault of photographers from the 
plains and fens is a prevailing flatness? I do not know whether 
this accords with the experience of my colleague over the leaf 
who criticises readers’ prints. Му colleague is very uncommuni- 
cative. He never tells mea thing. I should like to know how he 
manages week by week to whip together three or four prints, 
A, B, and C, and sometimes D, which have absolutely nothing 
whatever in common, except that they are very much alike, and 
show a remarkable similarity of subject and treatment. When 
some incensed ѕепӣет-іп of a beginner's print has given the 
happy despatch to our critic, and I step into his shoes—(Eh, 
what ?—Ep.)—I shall learn a thing or two. 


Begging the Cow's Pardon. 

My idea that environment influences to some extent the quality 
of photographic work, however, is supported by what appears 
in a local newspaper published in a town on the edge of the flat 
fen country. This newspaper offers a weekly prize for the best 
local view, and in a recent issue I find it bemoaning the prevail- 
ing flatness of the prints sent in. But what can be expected in a 
flat country? The flatness is bemoaned especially in the case of 
two prints which, had it not been for this deplorable drawback, 
would have split the three half crowns between them. One of 
these, *a picture of the Mayor and Corporation going to church 
on Charity Sunday," is very flat; the other, *a print of a cow 
and two very fine healthy calves," is ruined for the same reason. 
I trust that the cow and the two very fine healthy calves will not 
resent the indignity of being mentioned in the same breath with 
the Mayor and Corporation ; but the fault is not mine. 


Incomprehensible Flatness. 

It is rather remarkable, by the way, that even in the fen 
country the picture of a Mayor and Corporation should be flat. 
A most frequent cause of flatness, I have always understood, is 
under-development, and it is unthinkable that a Mayor and Cor- 
poration should be under-developed. It cannot be that they 
have failed to do justice to Güildhall banquets. One would 
imagine that with such a subject, even should the photographer 
be too sparing in his development, the figures themselves would 
come to the rescue, and take care to develop up in the negative 
with a befitting rotundity. A picture of a Mayor and Corpora- 
tion which is flat and thin must be one of the most pathetic in 
the world. It is a mercy that the newspaper did not publish it. 
Its publication would have struck a staggering blow at municipal 
weight and dignity. 

Enterprise. 

One daily newspaper bemoans the lack of enterprise on the 
part of another in chartering such a commonplace thing as a 
special train and steamboat service in order to bring some impor- 
tant photographs from Paris to London. Why did they not 
engage a couple of aeroplanes? Each of the aeroplanes could 
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have carried a duplicate set of photographs, and 
then, if a catastrophe happened to one of them, 
no harm would be done. The cost would only 
have been some £500 or so, and the advertise- 
ment would have been sublime. But the idea could have been 
still further elaborated. For example, a hydroplane might have 
been chartered to do the cross-Channel trip, the prints being 
dragged behind in the briny so as to get a thorough washing. 
Then, for the air journey across Kent, they might have been 
hoisted as little pennants on the wings, and have arrived in 
London dry and sober. 


An Idea for Private Houses. 

Someone has sent me a newly published text-book on the sub- 
ject of illumination, expressing the opinion that it (the illumina- 
tion) is exactly what I need. The book treats of open arc lamps 
of some $50,000 candie power per square inch, and my correspon- 
dent thinks it just possible that one of these might be able to 
plough a streak of light through the dark furrows of my intelli- 
gence. However that may be, I am attracted in the book itself 
by an excellent series of photographs of interiors, taken by 
artificial light. One of them is described underneath as 
" Entrance hall in private house, lighted by indirect glow-lamp 
fittings." The light in this instance is so extraordinarily acute 


that above the double stairway in the entrance hall oí this private 


house the photograph plainly shows a notice board: “Balcony 
6d. and 1s.” In these days of “every little helps,” those of us 


who still have private houses, and have not come to rely solely 


upon the public-house, must keep the idea in mind. 


The Title. 


No fancy titles would he frame, 

No dewy phrase leapt to his tongue, 
His picture simply bore the name 

“A View of Snowdon” (he was young); 
Immediately back it came, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unhung. 


No man is he to bear a grudge, 

And very soon, within a week, 
Another title did he fudge, 

The title was “The Purple Peak"; 
And of the work the able judge 

Did eulogistically speak. 


His pen then took a further sweep, 
The title struck a higher chord, 

Became it *Of this Savage Steep 
The Eagle is the Lonely Lord "; 

And lo! you should have seen it leap 
To carry off the grand award. 
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A COOL RETREAT. .BY J. H. PARKER. 
See article on page 65. 
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BY THE ROADSIDE. BY J. WILLIAMS (Melbourne). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers ct “ The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Photographic 
Convention of the United Kingdom has come and gone, 
but the pleasant days spent in the beauti- 
A SUCCESSFUL ful districts around Perth, and the 
CONVENTION. friendliness shown on all sides to the 
members, will long remain a delightful 
memory to those who attended. As the Editor of THE 
A. P. said, when proposing the toast of the Convention 
at the annual dinner, there is no other photographic 
body in the kingdom which after nearly thirty years of 
useful existence could still continue to attract a large 
number of amateur and professional photographers from 
all parts of the country (in many cases, as on this 
occasion, making journeys of over four hundred miles), 
and, moreover, keep them together in harmony for 
a week. It would also be difficult to name any other 
photographic association that meets with the welcome 
such as is extended every year to the Photographic 
Convention. On Tuesday, for instance, Mr. A. E. 
Pullar's lavish hospitality took the form of a special 
train consisting of first-class and saloon carriages and 
a wonderfully decorated engine, which conveyed the en- 
tire party to Dunkeld and Killiecrankie. At Dunkeld, in 
a large marquee erected in the grounds adjoining the 
Birnam Hotel, Mr. Pullar entertained the members to 
a daintily served lunch, while in the romantic glen of 
Killiecrankie an al fresco tea was served. Оп 
Wednesday the garden party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Norie-Miller at their beautiful residence, “Cleeve,” was 
also thoroughly appreciated. A reproduction of the 
group taken on that occasion appears on p. 63 of the 
present issue. 
O © © 


It will be fresh in the memory of those interested in 
the Photographic Convention that opposition was made 
in many quarters last year to the 
selection of Dunfermline as a 
centre for this year’s meeting. 
As it happened, the invitation 
from Dunfermline could not after all be taken advantage 
of, owing to the lack of hotel accommodation. Yet it 
was freely admitted on the visit of the Convention to 
Dunfermline on Thursday of last week that as an at- 
tractive centre it would have been hard to beat. Сег- 
tainly the Lord Provost and magistrates, including Mr. 
James Norval, himself an old and valued member of the 
Convention, did all in their power to render the visit a 
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pleasant and memorable one, and their hospitality will 
not be forgotten. If the development of this remarkable 
and fortunate town proceeds at the same rate as during 
the past few years the cordial invitation extended to 
the Convention to visit it at a future date will be some- 
thing to look forward to with anticipatory pleasure. 
The experience in connection with Dunférmline should 
not be lost on those who in any way oppose the choice 
of the council of the Convention in the.selection of places 
to be visited, and the remarkable organising abilities 
that Mr. Bridge exercises in making the necessary аг- 
rangements. At the annual general meeting, on the 
proposition of Mr. E. J. Humphery, Normandy "was 
finally selected as the venue for next year's Convention. 
This should be a highly popular choice in every way, and 
should attract a record attendance. ' 


o © © 

Caen, in Normandy, which the Photographic Con- 
vention propose to make the centre of their next 
ear's meeting, is a town. 
of about the same size 
as the Scottish borough 
in which they have re- 
cently been gathering, but its attractions for the pic- 
torialist are of a different character. The streets are 
wide, there are shady boulevards, many fine churches, 
some of them of beautiful Gothic architecture, as wel 
as old timber houses and stone mansions with graceful 
With the stone from Caen many of our 
own fifteenth and sixteenth century churches are built.: 
Photographers could hardly meet in a more picturesque 
place than in this fine old town on the River Orne, and 
not only will it open up new ground to the camera, but 
it will afford the satisfaction to the historical sense of 
standing at the source of that stream of Norman blood 
which has coursed through the veins of our own English 
history. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR'S 
TOWN. 


© © © 
The members of the Photographic Convention at 
Perth acquitted themselves admirably in one trying 
ordeal, namely, that of facing the 
CINEMATOGRAPHY AT cinematograph camera. То -sée 
‘THE CONVENTION. them marching behind three 
Highland pipers while the man at 
the machine turned his handle at an equal pace for the 
stolid and the frivolous was to get many lessons in 
correct deportment. The municipal authorities ‘of 
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‘CONVENTION. friendliness shown on all sides to the 
| members, will long remain a delightful 
memory to those who attended. As the Editor of THE 
A. P. said, when proposing the toast of the Convention 
at the annual dinner, there is no other photographic 
body in the kingdom which after nearly thirty years of 
useful existence could still continue to attract a large 
number of amateur and professional photographers from 
all parts of the country (in many cases, as on this 
occasion, making journeys of over four hundred miles), 
and, moreover, keep them together in harmony for 
a week. It would also be difficult to name any other 
photographic association that meets with the welcome 
such as is extended every year to the Photographic 
Convention. On Tuesday, for instance, Mr. A. E. 
Pullar's lavish hospitality took the form of a special 
train consisting of first-class and saloon carriages and 
a wonderfully decorated engine, which conveyed the en- 
tire party to Dunkeld and Killiecrankie. At Dunkeld, in 
a large marquee erected in the grounds adjoining the 
Birnam Hotel, Mr. Pullar entertained the members to 
a daintily served lunch, while in the romantic glen of 
Killiecrankie an al fresco tea was served. Оп 
Wednesday the garden party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Norie-Miller at their beautiful residence, “Cleeve,” was 
also thoroughly appreciated. A reproduction of the 
group taken on that occasion appears on p. 63 of the 
present issue. | 
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It will be fresh in the memory of those interested in 
the Photographic Convention that opposition was made 
in many quarters last year to the 
selection of Dunfermline as a 
centre for this year's meeting. 
As it happened, the invitation 
from Dunfermline could not after all be taken advantage 
of, owing to the lack of hotel accommodation. Yet it 
was freely admitted on the visit of the Convention to 
Dunfermline on Thursday of last week that as an at- 
tractive centre it would have been hard to beat. Сег- 
tainly the Lord Provost and magistrates, including Mr. 
James Norval, himself an old and valued member of the 
Convention, did all in their power to render the visit a 
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pleasant and memorable one, and their hospitality will 
not be forgotten. If the development of this remarkable 
and fortunate town proceeds at the same rate as during 
the past few years the cordial invitation extended to 
the Convention to visit it at a future date will be some- 
thing to look forward to with anticipatory pleasure. 
The experience in connection with Dunférmline should 
not be lost on those who in any way oppose the choice 
of the council of the Convention in the.selection of places 
to be visited, and the remarkable organising abilities 
that Mr. Bridge exercises in making the necessary аг- 
rangements. At the annual general meeting, on the 
proposition of Mr. E. J. Humphery, Normandy ‘was 
finally selected as the venue for next year's Convention. 
This should be a highly popular choice in every way, and 
should attract a record attendance. ' 
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Caen, in Normandy, which the Photographic Con- 
vention propose to make the centre of their next 
year's meeting, is a town. 
of about the same size 
as the Scottish borough 
| in which they have re- 

cently been gathering, but its attractions for the pic- 
torialist are of a different character. The streets are 
wide, there are shady boulevards, many fine churches, 
some of them of beautiful Gothic architecture, as well 
as old timber houses and stone mansions with graceful 
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own fifteenth and sixteenth century churches are built., 
Photographers could hardly meet in a more picturesque 
place than in this fine old town on the River Orne, and 
not only will it open up new ground to the camera, but 
it will afford the satisfaction to the historical sense of 
standing at the source of that stream of Norman blood 
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The members of the Photographic Convention at 
Perth acquitted themselves admirably in one trying 
ordeal, namely, that of facing the 
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Highland pipers while the man at 

the machine turned his handle at an equal pace for the 
stolid and the frivolous was to get many lessons in 
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Perth, by the way, evidently recognise the cinemato- 
graph as a civic institution, for a permanent cinemato- 


graph projecting chamber figures as an annexe to the . 


lecture room in their new City Hall. The film of this 
year’s Convention was taken by Mr. W. B. McCullum, 
of Perth, at Mr. and Mrs. Norie-Miller’s garden party 
at “Cleeve,” and was shown at the Friday evening’s 
meeting in the City Hall. We believe that the cinema- 
tograph has only been employed on one previous oc- 
casion to record the Convention. 


O © 8 

In addition to what has already been reported in last 
week’s “A. P.” concerning the opening meetings of the 
Р. С. U. К. at Perth, including the presi- 
A BUSY dential address and the civic reception and 
WEEK. conversazione by the Lord Provost and 
magistrates, and also the notes appearing 
above, the week’s programme included a visit to historic 
St. Andrews, where the archaeological attractions of 
the old town and the sea front competed for attention. 
On Saturday, at the invitation of Sir John A. Dewar, 
Dupplin Castle was visited. At the evening meetings 
Mr. John Brand lectured on the new Raydex colour 
process, and Mr. E. A. Biermann showed some 
magnificent autochromes and gave some practical hints 
on their production. A note on his method of work 
appears below. On Thursday evening Mr. T. A. 
Scotton gave a practical lecture on “Commercial Photo- 
graphy” (a resumé appears on another page of 
this issue); and on Friday evening Dr. Inglis Clark, of 
Edinburgh, lectured in inimitable manner on “The 
Scenery of Scotland,” his remarks being illustrated 
throughout by a series of fine autochrome slides that 
roused the audience to the greatest enthusiasm. No 
references to the Convention, however, would be com- 
plete without due acknowledgment to the activities and 
organising skill of Mr. F. A. Bridge, who has worked 
so hard to secure the success of the meetings; and pros- 
pective members cannot do better than put themselves 
in communication with him. His address is Downshire 
House, Barry Road, S.E. Praise is also due to the 
local hon. secretary, Mr. Henry Coates, for his great 
assistance in interesting the authorities in the visit of 

the Convention to Perth. 
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Readers who make use of THE A. P. Sale and Ex- 
change and the free deposit system organised by us will 
be interested to know of an attempt at fraud 
A CLUMSY that has been tried recently by an individual 
FRAUD. giving the name and address of С. V. 
Hargreaves, 82, Ombersley Road, B:rming- 
ham. This person, attracted no doubt by the high value 
and variety of the goods advertised in the pages of THE 
A. P., applied to a number of our private advertisers 
for cameras to be sent on approval against deposit. On 
receiving favourable replies, letters bearing the London 
postmark (evidently posted by an accomplice) and pur- 
porting to come from THE A. P. office, were received 
by the advertisers, stating that the deposits had been 
duly made. The forms of receipt, however, bearing the 
legend, “Deposit Form, Amateur Photography, Long 
Acre, London," were so indifferently printed, that in 
several cases the advertisers’ suspicions were aroused. 
The cameras were not forwarded, and enquiries were 
made at 52, Long Acre. The matter is now in the 
hands of the police, who are hot on the track of this 
impudent swindler. 
© © 0 
THE A. P. free deposit system, arranged specially for 
the benefit of amateur photographers, has constantly 
been the subject of commendation by those 
AND ITS who have taken advantage of it. It has 
EFFECT. always proved the most satisfactory method 
of doing business, and we are in receipt of 
innumerable letters praising the business-like manner 
in which transactions have been completed to the satis- 
faction of both parties. After the attention that the 
fraud referred to in the preceding paragraph has 
caused, readers can make use of our deposit system with 
even greater confidence that extreme watchfulness is 
being devoted to safeguarding their interests. THE 
A. P. deposit receipt forms, which are sent to advertisers 
of goods when deposits are made with us, are distinctive 
in character, and bear the water-mark in the paper of 
" Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld." Readers can there- 
fore adopt the deposit system with the feeling that not 
only is it an insurance against fraud, but that our Sale 
and Exchange columns are undoubtedly the best 
medium that can be offered to the private advertiser. 


—— —— 8 — — — ——— 
INDIVIDUALISED AUTOCHROMY. с 


NE of the most practical lectures delivered at Perth during 

the meeting of the Photographic Convention was that by 
Mr. E. A. Biermann, of Birmingham, who has worked with the 
autochrome plate from its very first introduction. Mr. Biermann 
has not regarded the makers’ instructions as the law of the Medes 
and the Persians, but has set himself to modify them both with 
regard to exposure and to development, as his own experience 
seemed to demand. 

His method of exposing he describes as practically a perfect 
one. The standard exposure for an autochrome plate in the 
case of an ordinary view taken in bright sunshine, is one second 
at F/8, and while this is useful as a working rule, the moment 
one stops down in order to get depth of focus, or for any other 
reason, things tend to get out of hand. 

Mr. Biermann has got over the difficulty by working out a 
table of exposure times in accordance with the intensity ratios, 
and has found that for each step of the exposure scale the ordi- 
mary multiplying factor of 2 ought to be increased by 25 per cent. 
Thus, instead of merely doubling the exposure for each 
diaphragm, he multiplies it by 24, and finds, of course, that the 
difference between the results thus obtained and the actinometer 
readings is very considerable. If the exposure is one second at 
F/8, and he stops down to F/11, he gives, not two seconds’ ex- 
posure, but 23 seconds, and if stopping down to F/16, he multi- 
plies again by 24, giving 6] seconds, and so on. 
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` For development he always uses quinomet, but finds it advis- 
able to vary the strength of 1 in 4 ordinarily recommended, and 
also the development time of 24 minutes. The ordinary pro- 
cedure is quite safe if there is no very bright lighting in the 
picture, and the exposure has been quite correct. But for a 
plate exposed in strong sunlight, development in 1 in 4 quinomet 
for 24 minutes may give a hopelessly spoilt result. Mr. 
Biermann follows the plan of graduating the density of his 
developer from r in 4 down to 1 іп 10, or, sometimes, т in 12. 
He never uses 1 in 4 unless he has been exposing on an interior, 
or, if out of doors, then in a poor light. His procedure with 
regard to development time is to take the time of the first appear- 
ance of the image, square it, and multiply by four. The result 
gives the total development time. 

For example, if the image appears in 6 seconds, having had a 
long exposure, the total developing time should be 2 minutes 


24 seconds. The times may be set out in this way:— 
EXPOSURE. FiRST APPEARANCE OF IMAGE. TOTAL DEVELOPING TIME. 
IO Sec. 12 Sec. 9 mins. 36 sec. 
20 وو‎ IO ;, e 6 ,, 49 5; 
40 » eng 6 وو‎ e. 2 » 24 وو‎ 


Mr. Biermann showed a large number of results, some of them 
dating back as far as 1908, and their excellence certainly bore out 
the claims of his individualised methods. 
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"uw, Specialism in Photography. 


^w ADVICE TO THOSE AMATEUR 
\ PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO 
DZ ) HAVE PASSED THE ELE- 
i "m MENTARY STAGE. 
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EI — to "The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” 


IN these days а hand-camera loaded with twelve plates. He fires off 


NV М Vif ‘ it is almost those plates оп a dozen assorted subjects, each differing 
| elementary ad- in lighting, composition, etc. 

vice which seeks to turn the foot- When he has developed those twelve plates, how 

steps of the ambitious tyro into much has he learnt about relative exposure, the value 

the avenue of specialism. of stops, etc. ? Not very much. But supposing he goes 


And yet, of all the hundreds upon out again and takes twelve separate pictures of a group 
hundreds of devotees of the craft, how of cows, varying his exposures, his stops, his distance 
| many follow the way pointed out to from the subject, and so forth. Those twelve negatives 

them ? will undoubtedly teach him a great deal more about the 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why the tyro does principles of his craft than the miscellaneous assortment 
not specialise is that he cannot make up his mind in did, if only for the reason that he has something which 
what direction to concentrate his efforts. One branch admits of comparison, a set of negatives which limit 
after another he rejects, thinking it is already over- the field of experiment and speculation. If he goes 
done. A set of architectural studies by one, marine out to take cows again, he is pretty certain to make 
pictures by another, or portraits by yet a third make the most of the conditions after such an experience. 
him wonder whether it is worth while his attempting But it may be objected that this is only helping 
to surpass or even pus the efforts of those who are him to take cows. И is not so. At least, it by no 


already speci- | е е = ds 
alisin in | І | there. The 
these g ia f A IT is of fundamental importance to recog- -} principles of 
tions. He 1 A5 ADI nise that a work of art can do nothing photography 
compromises, @ 7 without the collaboration of the beholder. n ie 
Ed ч A 4 It may offer; but that fails unless he is ) {0 al branches 
by Mone a | “2 willing and able to respond by receiving aud iis they 


little of each, 
becoming, in 
fact, a jack 
of all trades 
and master 


И. | Wm 
7 the and perceiving. Formerly it was held are mastered 
@ among psychologists that Art action was a their applica- 


aY mere passive, sensuous impression. But tion is almost 
: 1 а simple rule 
even in the lower senses of taste and smel ne hres 


of nione. we are variously affected' by the same stimuli It is quite 
For the 2 according to our bodily condition, whether we possible to so 
sake of argu- ^ have, or have not, recently partaken of food, etc. So | limit one's 
. ment, let us = the same work of art interests, attracts, charms, field of work 
admit that | compels attention опе day, and “falls flat” another time. ( as to remain 
E icd E «ж; Yet the work of art itself is precisely the same on both occa- oe 
сау беу ZN sions. It is ourselves only that have changed. Our mood has bt A AI 
crowded. Is varied. EK being done in 


that any rea- other fields, 
son why no one else should endeavour to enter them? but this is not either necessary or generally the case. 
We think not. Far from it, the specialist is usually a far more capable 
The advantage of specialism does not end with the worker in other fields than the one who roams over 
mastering of one more or less difficult branch of the the whole subject indifferently. 
subject. It tends, for one thing, to give the worker To make this clear; the main principles of photo- 
far more control over his materials than can possibly graphy apply equally to all branches. Lighting, com- 
be acquired when he is working at haphazard. It position, balance of light and shade—all these matters 
initiates him more thoroughly into the underlying prin- are vital in every department. Once mastered 
ciples of things. Suppose, for instance, to put the thoroughly in one branch, they can be applied equally 
matter as simply a$ possible, the beginner goes out with in others. But in different subjects, there are one or 
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two, sometimes more, smaller matters which apply to 
themselves alone. Thus, in architecture it is important 
to get the straight lines parallel. In the photography 
OI sport important ‘matters of speed have to be reckoned 
with. In portraiture care has to be used to avoid dis- 
tortion and disproportion of parts. Now it is just these 
little matters wherein the specialist excels. The all- 
round man may know the main principles as well as 
the specialist, but it is hardly likely that he will be 
able to master these little details in every branch, and 
therefore I say he does no better in any branch, as a 
rule, than the specialist does in branches outside his 
own customary range. 

That 15 all very well, it may be said, but it does not 
help us to decide in what direction we shall specialise. 
But a little thought will show that it does, in so far 
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as it clears away any misgiving on the score of its 

possibly being wasted effort. It really does not matter - 
in what direction one specialises. The principle remains 

the same. There is only one rule to be suggested to 

the amateur in doubt as to his road: “Take your 

choice!” The branch that appeals most to you is the 

one in which you are most likely to express your own 

individuality. Stick to it, master its every phase and 

detail, study its anatomy, as it were, at the same time 

that you try to catch its spirit. At first it may be 

dreary, and the results may not seem to encourage. 

But persevere. Compare your earliest efforts with your 

latest. To the earnest worker there is nothing so 

heartening as that. See what you have done, and 

never think you have reached the utmost limits of your 
capacities, for there is no such thing as finality. 
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Do not in- 
dulge in the 
assu m ption 
that this is 
going to be a 
dissertation on 
the advan- 
tages of loco- 
motion in a 
busy age. 
Quite the re- 
verse. The 
vehicles that will here be considered are notable for their 
slowness rather than their velocity, and it is an indispensable 
desideratum that the worker shall not be inside them. In 
other words, they are to be dealt with as pictorial accessories, 
and studied entirely from that point of view. 


Street Pictures and Vehicles. 


It is scarcely too much to say that a very large proportion 
of pictorial photographs owe their success almost entirely to 
the judicious inclusion of a vehicle. In street photography, 
for instance, where it is desired to give the full value to 
any suggestion of distance and atmosphere, the well-placed 
dark mass of a suitable vehicle forms an admirable foil to 
the delicate tones of the rest of the picture, giving scale and 
relief in a most effective fashion. It can also be made to 
assist the composition—in fact, to be the comiposition. 

Take, for example, such a subject as an old-world city 
Square on a somewhat misty November morning. This will 
probably attract chiefly by a very subtle series of grey tones, 
blending into each other with a pleasing effect of space and 
distance. The composition, however, will most likely be 
weak, and but little can be made of the material in mono- 
chrome, unless some much stronger accent can be introduced, 
and a further interest at the same time given to the picture. 
A retired city square is just the kind of place where a slowly 
dawdling hansom cab, one of the few surviving relics of a 
departed era, may occasionally be met with. In such a case 
the standpoint may be hastily varied till the position of.the 
cab in the finder seems at its best, and the exposure made. 
It is almost certain that the hansom cab will have effected a 
wonderful improvement. It will doubtless be found to have 
given full value to the hazy distance by contrast with its dark 
mass, and to have contributed a certain life and animation 
to what would otherwise have been too sleepy and quiet, 
while at the same time emphasising this very peacefulness 
and loneliness. It will aid the rendering of atmosphere by 
its greater distinctness and heaviness, also it will materially 
help the composition, besides being a pleasing object in itself. 


The Picturesque on Wheels, 
Waggons and brewers’ drays are always to be met with, 
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especially on suburban main roads. The method to be риг- 
sued with these resolves itself simply into getting the required 
picture in the finder, and waiting patiently until some accept- 
able vehicle comes along. When at last it arrives, the pic- . 
ture is carefully watched in the finder, and the exposure made 
just before the vehicle seems to have reached its best posi- 
tion. It is here that a reflex camera makes its merit known, 
for with the ordinary small finder there is a considerable 
element of luck, and more or less difficulty in judging the 
right moment. 

It is not only in town pictures, but in country subjects 
also, that vehicles may be happily utilised, with a due regard 
to suitability and harmony with the surroundings. Examples 
can readily be called to mind where a laden hay waggon, a 
primitive carrier’s cart, or a gipsy caravan have been the 
making of a much-admired picture. 


Marine Vehicles. 

Lastly, let us consider ocean-borne and river-frequenting 
vehicles, namely, ships and steamers. Dr. Johnson describes 
a vehicle as “a conveyance,” a definition sufficiently elastic 
to bear a little stretching. In a river scene a lugger or an 
outward-bound steam vessel may serve exactly the same pur- 
pose as does a hansom cab in a misty square. The main 
appeal of the surroundings will be one of delicate tones and 
distances, space and openness. The good material may 
utterly fail to make any marked impression by itself. It 
needs a strong, dominant note—shall we say, as Demachy 
said years ago, “the accent that sings”? It is true that he 
spoke of light accents, but a dark accent may have an equal 
importance in the pictorial scheme. In a riverscape, owing 
to its greater openness and lightness, we do not get the same 
underlying impression of sadness that so often accompanies 
town pictures; while if the distance is one showing masts, 
chimneys, and smoke, the idea given is rather that of going 
into a busy, bustling world, than out of it. But the same 
sense of motion and travel is there, and the same human 
interest. 

Indeed, in many respects the study of vehicles is to be 
recommended to the camera worker as tending to the avoid- 
ance of a fault too often seen in photographs—a lack of life 
and animation. A moving vehicle affords a good deal of 
scope for the effective introduction of this element. It need 
not be moving too rapidly. The action and motion should 
be suggested rather than forced on the spectator’s notice. 
This may, to a great extent, be done by wise choice of posi- 
tion. There is one rule which is almost a truism, namely 
that a vehicle should practically always be taken receding 
from the camera and not approaching it. There have, cer- 
tainly, been a few instances of successful and justifiable 
breaches of this rule; but they are only the exceptions that 
prove it. Generally speaking, the slower the vehiCle the 
better, from a pictorial point of view. 
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` UNCONSCIOUS POSES. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


Т T is sometimes thought that a satisfactory result should 
І always be produced if we photograph a person without 

that person being aware of the fact. But we soon dis- 
cover that this is by no means always the case; for an un- 
conscious pose, though it may be characteristic, is often far 
` from graceful. In fact, it is ап open question whether 
camera-consciousness is not sometimes a lesser evil than an 
awkward, unconscious pose. | 

Nevertheless, in these days, when the hand camera is be- 
coming more and more universal, every photographer should 
know how to obtain snap-shots of people and groups without 
the subjects knowing anything about it. This is not so 
easy as it sounds, for the moment a camera is brought out 
a feeling of interested curiosity, if not of excitement, makes 
itself felt amongst those present. One might have supposed 
that cameras had now become so common that they would 
not attract attention; nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact 
that if one were to photograph nothing more interesting 
than a blank brick wall, there would be plenty of spectators 
to watch the photographing of that wall! That, of course, 
is an extreme instance; but it reminds us that as our camera 
is sure to be noticed in any case, we need be at no pains to 
conceal it.’ 

For this kind of work most people will prefer to use a 
reflex, if they have access to one. It will not really attract 
so very much more attention than the smallest vest-pocket 
camera (since the latter will be noticed just as quickly), and 
1 15 eminently suitable, because it allows the operator to 
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watch the position and expressions of his subjects, right up 
to the moment of exposure. Yet, with a little practice, 
equally good work can be done with a very ordinary hand 
camera; but in this case the photographer should learn to 
“ shoot straight " when his eyes are fixed on his subject, not 
on his small view-finder. He will probably use the view- 
finder until the moment before he presses the bulb; but at 
that instant he should. be able to glance at his subject, to 
make sure that all is well, and at that instant expose. To 
be able to do this with certainty and precision certainly does 
require a little practice, but it is not really very difficult, and 
in a wonderfully short time it comes quite naturally and 
instinctively. ! 

It may be helpful to relate exactly how the two illustra- 
tions which accompany this article were obtained. When 
on a holiday last summer, I came across the scene shown in 
“A Village Market," and it struck me at once that it. had 
the makings of a good picture. I therefore approached as 
nonchalantly as I could, and directed my camera at the 
group. ‘But I was not quick enough. Before I could release 
the shutter, they were all staring at the camera in a perfectly 
hopeless way. Nevertheless 1 had focussed the scene, and 
had only to wait for my opportunity. But, of course, this 
did not come, so long:as I appeared to be about to take the 
group under the village crucifix. So without moving from 
where I was I pretended to photograph a house on the other 
side of the road, when my group soon ceased showing .any 
further interest in me. Then, swinging round the camera, 
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an exposure was made, the result of which is seen in the 
above illustration. | 
Note that it is by no means always necessary to photo- 
graph all the faces in a group; and I venture to assert that 
the figures in “A Village Market ” are far more characteristic 


THE Rore MERCHANT, 


and natural than they would have been had I asked them 
to turn round and have their “likenesses” taken. And it 
` was all done without their knowledge. They had completely 
forgotten the camera, for they had become interested in 
something else. | 

This brings us to our second illustration, * The Rope 
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Merchant.” In this case I was at a busy Continental open- 
air market, and noticed this couple deeply absorbed in a 
bargain. Coming close up, I mentally estimated the distance 
and set the scale. Then, and only then, did I point the camera 
at the subjects and release ‘the shutter. Neither of the 
above illustrations can lay any claim to be particularly beauti- 
ful. In * The Rope Merchant," the fact that an upright post 
cuts across the principal figure's face is a serious defect, but 
both figures are natural, and free from camera-consciousness, 
and for that purpose they have been included. It need hardly 
be said that common courtesy should always be shown, and 
the feelings of others be respected, for the most attractive 
models are often very sensitive, and no one would willingly 
actin a way which might bring our hobby into disrepute. 

I know of no branch of photography which is as interesting. 
as this, and which at the same time make so wide an appeal, 
for everyone is interested in such studies. Moreover, it may 
be practised in any place and at every season. Why, Hamp- 
stead Heath on Bank Holiday is simply teeming with sub- 
jects! But we need not wait for Bank Holiday. The streets 
of our towns provide an endless supply of studies every day 
and all day ; so do the country lanes and farms, and so does 
the seaside. E 

The subject is, indeed, fascinating, for although really good 
results will very soon be obtained, quite perfect prints are 
rarer than rubies. Remember that whilst a plentiful supply 
of plates is advisable, a plentiful supply of patience is a 
necessity. 

Rapid plates should, of course, be used, though not neces- 
sarily ultra-rapid ones; and the writer advises the use of a 
small-size plate for this work, say 33 by 21, or quarter-plate, 
since a good many exposures can then be made without undue 
expense, and the best negatives can subsequently be enlarged. 
¢ 
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A Series of Articles for the Beginner on the Theory and Practice of Colour Photography. 2 d 
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Y | \ HE amateur’s first step in practical colour photography 
will probably be towards the Autochrome process, and 
this being a one-plate, one-exposure, and practically 

automatic process, is in many ways the simplest and best for 

the purpose. It is, however, almost hopeless to attempt to 
work autochromes before the principles which govern their 
manufacture and manipulation are really grasped. 

The first article of this series (see last week's issue of “ THE 
A. P.,” p. 36) dealt with the general principles of colour vision, 
and éxplained the selective action of certain materials on light, 
one important fact being that when " white light" (which 
is, of course, invisible until reflected from some object) passes 
through a coloured transparent medium, such as glass, some 
of its constituents are arrested and absorbed by the glass, 
. and those which pass through are those which give the glass 
its colour name. Thus, pure red glass entirely traps all the 
orange, yellow, green, indigo, and violet light, and only 
allows the red rays to pass; similarly pure green glass only 
allows the green rays to pass, rejecting all the red and violet 
ends of the spectrum, while bluish violet will absorb the green 
and red and only allow the blue-violet rays to pass. 

When this simple phenomenon is clearly grasped, we can 
proceed to examine the colour screen of the autochrome plate, 
and apply the above theories to it. In manufacture, a sheet 
of good quality thin glass is first coated with a layer of 
transparent potato starch grains, of extremely minute 
dimensions, being approximately 1-2,oooth of an inch in 
diameter, and so thin that there is only one thickness of 
grains; these have previously been dyed in three separate 
heaps the three primary colours, red, green, and blue-violet 
(which will, for the sake of brevity, be referred to in the 
course of this article as violet), and then accurately mixed; 
they are then coated on to the glass, and covered with a coat 
of transparent waterproof varnish; on top of this is coated 
a film of panchromatic photographic emulsion, that is to 
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say, a gelatinous emulsion of silver bromide, which has been 
treated in various dyes so as to register photographic action 
to light of all colours, and not to blue and violet light only, 
as an ordinary photographic plate does. A diagrammatic 
section of the plate is shown in fig. 1. 

It is presumed that the reader understands that the un- 
developed emulsion of a photographic plate (whether exposed 
or not) consists mainly of silver bromide, which is soluble in 
hypo, but this, when exposed and developed, is converted into 
metallic silver, which is not altered by hypo, but is soluble 
in potassium permanganate, which latter has no effect on 
silver bromide. The knowledge of the autochrome process de- 
pends largely on a clear understanding of this. 

If we took an autochrome plate, and, without developing 


Fig. 1.—R, red; G, green; BV, blue-violet. 
Diagrammatic Section through Autochrome Plate. 


it, simply placed it in hypo, the opaque silver bromide emul- 
sion would dissolve, leaving the clear gelatine, and we should 
then have an uninterrupted view of the filter layer beneath. 
To the unaided eye this simply looks like a faint, grey fog, 
because the grains are so exceedingly minute that they are 
quite invisible individually, the three colours mixing in the - 
eye, and conveying the impression of no colour. (Nearly, 
not quite, in practice, all autochrome high lights are a faint 
sort of heliotrope tint, due to the incompleteness of the 
illusion.) But if the film is placed under a microscope it 
will be at once apparent that the whole surface consists of 
circles of the three primary colours more or less evenly dis- 
tributed. If the plate had, instead of being fixed, been ex- 
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posed to light, and developed, the emulsion would, of course, 
have gone black and opaque, and all the filter layer would 
have been hidden. І | 

We сап now proceed to examine exactly what happens 
when we expose an autochrome on a coloured subject, and 
for the sake of clear illustration, let us imagine the subject to 
consist of three squares of coloured paper, each exactly the 
same tint as one of the filter grains. The plate is placed in 
the dark slide, with the glass side towards the lens, the 
focussing screen being reversed so as to bring the ground 
side to the back, and therefore obtain accurate register with 
the sensitive side of the plate, and it will be obvious that all 
light must pass through the filter layer before it can reach 
the panchromatic film. A diagrammatic section of the plate 
is again shown in fig. 2, the three squares above representing 
the coloured paper, and the portions of the plate beneath 
each representing the areas respectively covered by each. 

Now first consider the left-hand section, the red one. As 
shown in the beginning of this article, both green and violet 
will arrest red light entirely, so no light can pass through 
any of the green or violet grains in this section, and the 
emulsion immediately underneath each is quite unchanged 
silver bromide, but each red grain lets the red light through, 
and, consequently, under each red filter grain the silver emul- 
sion is acted upon, and when the plate is developed this goes 
black and opaque, and obliterates the filter grain above it 
completely. The middle portion, which is covered with 
green light, acts in the same manner, each green filter grain 
lets the light pass, and is obliterated by development, but 
the red and violet ones pass no light at all, and the emulsion 
is unchanged beneath them. On the right hand (violet 
section) the violet grains are obliterated, and the green and 
red are left. Now if the plate were at this stage placed in 
hypo, and, when fixed, examined, a curious thing would be 
seen to have happened, each section would appear as a 
patch of the complementary colour to the corresponding 
portion of the copy; the left-hand side would be blue, the 
centre crimson, and the right yellow. The reason is obvious. 
As shown above, each portion passed the colour of the copy 
through the filter grains of that colour, and the development 
then obliterated all those grains; but the other two were 
left visible and unchanged, and the mixture of any two 
primary coloured lights gives a colour complementary to the 
third. A further reference to fig. 2 will make this clear; the 
left-hand portion shows green and violet mixed (blue), the 
centre, red and violet (crimson), and the right, green and 
red (yellow). 

However, the plate is not fixed in hypo at this stage; it is 
instead placed in potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid, 
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and the effect of this is to dissolve away the metallic silver 
dots which aie obliterating their respective filter grains. 
This does not, of course, affect the still sensitive portions 
which were not developed, and at this stage the light is turned 
up, or the plate taken into daylight, and after the potassium 
permanganate has rendered the portions it is acting on quite 
transparent, the plate is rinsed and developed a second time. 
This time the silver bromide portions are made opaque, 
and render their attendant filter grains invisible, and now 
the plate will be found to accurately represent the copy. On 
each portion the filter grains of the same colour as the copy 
first let the light pass, and were subsequently blotted out by 
the speck of developed film beneath; then this was dissolved 
away by the potassium permanganate, the plate exposed 
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to light and fogged (the portions just cleared, being only 
plain gelatine, of course, not being affected by the fogging), 
and the second development obscured the balance of the dots, 
leaving only the right coloured ones in each portion (fig. 3). 

Now, what happened in this simple case happens with 
all colours. If a yellow object is photographed, the green 
and red grains pass the light (because yellow consists of green 
and red rays entering the eye together), and these filter 
grains are first hidden and then rendered transparent as 
shown, the violet ones being finally blocked up. A brown 
object would have some effect on all three filter grains, the 
plate automatically adjusting itself, the correct proportions 
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of each colour being attained by slight fogging, causing а 
proportionate dulling of the light passed through finally. All 
tints, and gradations of same, are thus worked out by the 
plate, the final accuracy depending very largely on the 
correctness of the exposure. 

With regard to the practical working of the process, the 
best advice so far as solutions and manipulation are coen- 
cerned, is to follow the advice and formulze of the makers. 
But there are a few details to bear in mind which may be 
mentioned here. In the first place, the beginner must realise 
that the plate is exceedingly delicate, and should throughout 
all the operations be handled as little as possible, also the 
developing light should be a safe light of some standard 
make, and the less the plate is exposed to it the better. Keep 
the dish covered the whole of the time, only uncovering it 
for a momentary glance. A lens which is perfectly satisfac- 
tory for ordinary photography may be quite useless for colour 
work, and it is advisable to use an anastigmat in which the 
chromatic correction has been carried out for the whole of 
the spectrum, and not for green and blue rays only, as in 
some cases. It will be found of real practical value to fit 
a hood to screen off side light, and, of course, an autochrome 
filter must in all cases be used. The function of the filter, 
which is a yellow one, is to subdue the excessive sensitive- 
ness of the panchromatic emulsion to violet and ultra-violet 
rays, the yellow glass being most accurately adjusted by the 
makers to only permit the same quantity of these rays to 
pass as of green and red, and it is highly advisable that one 
of Messrs. Lumiére’s autochrome filters be used. 

With regard to exposure, it is undoubtedly best to utilíse 
an actinometer, and some of these invaluable aids to correct 
exposure are now supplied with a special autochrome dial. 
It is of absolutely vital importance that the exposure should 
be correct, as over-exposure will yield a thin, faint result, 
due to the over-action of the reversing bath (permanganate) 
and under-exposure, a dull, heavy, opaque image. Faults 
In exposure can, to a certain extent, be corrected by infensi- 
fying and clearing, but the results are never quite so good. - 

There are some amateurs who are really afraid to make 
a start with colour photography, because they imagine the 
initial cost is so great; but this is not necessarily the case; 
a good lens is required, a filter to fit same, and a safe light 
for developing; quarter-plate are quite large enough to com- 
mence with, and a box of four can be purchased for 3s. 

With regard to chemicals, there is really no need to have 
more than the developer which is used for both first and 
second development, and the reversing solution. And 
granted the worker goes carefully to work, calculates his 
exposure, and does not fog the plate during development, 
there is no reason why he should not get some quite satis- 
factory results from his first batch of plates. 
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SHARPNESS AND FUZZINESS IN HAND CAMERA NEGATIVES. 


Unintentional unsharpness As the showman said, * You 
can pay without coming in if you like, but you cannot come 
in without paying”; so the photographer can make a fuzzy 
print from a sharp negative if he wishes so to do, but he 
cannot make a sharp print from a fuzzy negative. Neverthe- 
less, we may at times deliberately make a negative more or 
less fuzzy or out of focus. But the general complaint is that 
the negative is not as sharp as was intended or desired. 
What caused this want of sharpness is not always evident. 
For the fact is that there are different kinds of unsharpness 
and also different causes at work. It may therefore be of 
some use to point out some of the differences and their 
probable causes. 

(т) The negative is sharp in some parts and fuzzy in others. 
In that case it is pretty certain that the cause was mot move- 
ment of the camera, jar or vibration from the shutter. It 
may be due to too great depth of subject for the stop used, or 
to faulty focussing. The figures on the focussing scale may 
be out of place relative to the lens, or the lens not in quite 
the right position, i.e. not screwed up “home” in the flange 
—or the components (back and front) of the lens not true in 
place. Faulty focussing may be due to wrong estimation of 
distance of object or plane to be in sharpest definition—or 
to correct distance judging but wrong selection. . The lens 
itself may be at fault, but this is not very probable. 

In case of a camera with a focussing screen it may happen 
that the position of the rough side of the ground glass does 
not * register " or coincide with the position of the coated side 
of the plate or film. 


Fuzzy-all-over negatives. If the negative is apparently 
equally fuzzy in all its planes this may be due to movement 
of the camera during exposure. If the worker was standing 
on soft sand his whole body might be slowly sinking without 
his perceiving it, or he might be standing on a railway plat- 
form, or bridge, or other place influenced by vibration, or— 
what is more likely—he gave the camera a slight push when 
pressing the shutter release. 

In some of the older forms of shutters there was a possi- 
bility of the opening and movement of the shutter 
communicating a jar to the whole instrument. Obviously 
if this happens at the beginning of the exposure it 
is serious, but if at the end of the exposure it has no effect 
on the negative. All-over unsharpness may be due to a 
defective lens. In that case it probably would be a constant 
defect, but possibly varying with the stop and focussing 
scale. This is not at all a likely cause with a modern 
instrument. One curious and rare cause is due to the view 
being seen by the lens over some heated surface, e.g. hot 
sand, the engine part of a river steamer, etc., which causes 
up-rushing currents of air of varying densities and refractive 
powers, so producing the apparent quivering of objects at a 
distance. Another not unlikely cause to remember is that of 
putting a plate into the slide or sheath “wrong way round” 


so that its glass side was towards the lens when the exposure - 


was made. Lack of register between the plate holder and 
focussing screen, of course, has to be included in the 
“ possibles." 

If a “magnifier” or supplementary lens is in use, this, 
together with what we call the original lens, gives a combined 
focal length different from either component; consequently 
the focussing scale of feet which is correct for the original 


lens is no longer corrected for the new combination. If, 
therefore, the worker uses this focussing scale along with a 
supplementary, his pictures are likely to be out of focus. 

Of course, in the case of a fixed-focus lens and magnifier 
properly selected for an object at a specific distance, the case 
is different. 


Sharpness of definition, it should be remembered, is puriy 
a relative matter. If we photograph a moving object wit 
the quickest exposure and best lens the fact remains that 
during the exposure, be it ever so brief, the object was 
moving, and consequently its image moved on the plate 
during this interval. In practice the point usually is, did 
the image move so far that the blur is wtsible? (The fact 
that the blur exists does not matter so long as it does not 
trouble the eye in any way.) If we take a finely pointed 
steel pin or penknife and, using a ruler or straight edge, 
we scratch or cut a line on a sheet of polished copper, and 
examine this with an unaided eye, we should probably call 
it a good, clean, fine, sharp line. But if we examine this cut 
with a magnifying glass we shall perceive it to resemble the 
furrow made by a plough—more or less—i.e. a depression 
and a raised edge or burr with a more or less raggy margin. 
Thus we learn that a mark or line to the unaided eye may 
seem to be quite sharp, yet the line may not be so satis- 
factory when magnified. Again, take a pen charged with 
ink and draw a firm line on smooth paper and let this dry. 
Also draw a similar line on blotting paper with ink. Also 
draw a line on slightly rough paper with a soft pencil or 
crayon. If these three lines be viewed at say 6 ft. or so from 
the eye, it is quite likely that they may all appear equally 
sharp. But closer inspection, aided perhaps by a low-power 
magnifying glass, will reveal considerable differences. 


Negatives for enlarging We are all nowadays “hand- 
camera carriers,” so that questions of negatives for enlarging 
come straight home. The question of sharpness is here of 
considerable importance. We have just seen that a line 
which may under certain circumstances seem to be quite 
Sharp may, when magnified or seen close at hand, be 
anything but sharp. 

Beginners often forget that tiny dust spots—clear "pin 
holes ”—which are barely visible in the negative and are 
negligible in a contact print, when the negative is enlarged 
probably will show far more than was anticipated. The fact 
Is that when we enlarge a negative we also enlarge its defects 
pro rata. 

By way of example, suppose that during an exposure the 
image moved on the plate 1-200th in. Examining the negative 
or a smooth paper contact print from it, the chances are that 
we should not notice this 1-20oth in. blur unless we were look- 
ing for it deliberately and trying to find it. Suppose now 
that we enlarge this negative two diameters (quarter-plate to 
whole-plate, for instance), the 1-200th in. blur would now 
occupy 1-10oth in.—a degree that might or might not be seen 
according as we were or were not on the look-out to notice 
it If, however, we enlarged our original negative to a 
higher degree, say four diameters, or quarter-plate to 16 by 
12—our 1-200th blur would be only 1-soth in. and probably 
easily seen and noticed. 

But this does not necessarily mean that it would be 
objectionable or deserved regarding as a defect. That is 
quite another question. 
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TELLING STORIES. BY E. WRAGG. ' 
The original, a bromide print (6} x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY J. H. PARKER. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUE OF SHEEP AND CATTLE. 


SOME NOTES ON A SUMMER HOLIDAY SUBJECT. 
. Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 2 By J. Н. PARKER. 


HE making of animal studies 
forms a most interesting 
branch of photography, and 
sheep and cattle, which are to 
be met with everywhere in 
English landscape, offer wide 
scope for interesting work to 
those who cannot travel far 

in search of other suitable sub- 
jects. During a short summer 
holiday in a country district 
many new and interesting 
pictures of landscapes with 
cattle can nearly always be se- 
cured. 

True the animals do not al- 
ways group themselves just as 
they are wanted, but patience 
and perseverance can do a great 
deal in getting over that diffi- 
culty. Since cattle are less 
shv and restless than horses, 
one can alter a formation which 
is not quite what is wanted by 
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very gently disturbing the group and letting it reform, 
but this needs to: be done very cautiously. It is far 
better to move oneself and let the animals alone, if the 
restful ease so typical of cattle is to be depicted. 


In FAR LOCHABER. 
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А very good way of getting pictures is to find out 
the times at which cows are brought into the farm 


for milking, and to examine the route which they travel’ 


AFTER THE НЕАт or Day. 


with a view to selecting good backgrounds, and to lie 
in wait at these places for them. Often quite a good 
series of photographs can be obtained in this manner 
in the course of two or three days, and there are sure to 
be one or two where the grouping is specially happy. 
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Unfortunately, it is rarely possible to get the aid of 
a farm hand or dairymaid, for their notions of what 
is required and the photographer’s ideas of a picture 
are generally vastly different. 

I remember once seeing a horse caressing a foal, in 
a field by the wayside, which would have made a beauti- 
ful study, but while I was stalking my quarry the farmer 
saw me and hurried forward to give his aid. In vain 
I implored him to leave me alone; he was far too obliging 
to do that, so calling to his help a labourer, he drove 
those horses to a corner of the field, caught them, and 
finally presented himself before the camera with an arm 
round the neck of each, and himself the smiling centre- 
piece; but I was so overcome with ingratitude that I 
forgot to draw the sheath of the dark-slide when making 
the exposure. 

When a flock of sheep are travelling along a country. 
road it is quite a simple matter to hurry on in front to 
select a point of view which gives a pleasing back- 
ground, and photograph them as they come up; sheep 
travel slowly and in a fairly compact mass, and this 
way of photographing them can be repeated several 
times in quite a short distance. 

It is not always necessary to photograph animals 
coming towards the camera. Very nice pictures can 
be made both of sheep and cattle moving away and 
presenting back views. 

Round about the average English farmyard it is 


RAISING THE DUST. 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers at “ The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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BY W. HOWIESON (Melbourne) 
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possible to get endless studies of cattle, and with the 
fast plates which are now available such operations as 
milking, even when’ done indoors, can be recorded 
quite easily. It is better in these cases to first wander 
round and note those operations which would make 
pictures, then merely request the models, if human, to 
keep still exactly as they are for a moment; this is far 
preferable to asking them to pose, because they do 
not seem able to place themselves naturally when they 
are doing it for the purpose of a photograph. Models 
are far more tractable and will sit with their backs to 
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the camera if asked to do so, when a promise is made 
to take a portrait or group afterwards; otherwise it 
is almost impossible to keep them from turning their 
heads round to face the camera. | | 

I remember at one farm where I had promised to 
take a group of the dairymaids as a return for their 
assistance, I was kept waiting for nearly half an hour 
while they went to get ready. When they finally turned 
out, they were resplendent in high-heeled patent leather 
shoes and openwork stockings, which they probably 


'thought their short skirts showed off to advantage. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Some Notes from a Practical Lecture by Mr. T. A. Scotton, of Derby, given before the Members of the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom at Perth on July 9th. * 


O other member of the Photographic Convention is better 
N entitled to deal with the subject of commercial photography 
than Mr. Thomas A. Scotton, of Derby, whose familiar figure at 
the meetings of the Convention, loaded with a whole-plate camera, 
demonstrates both the sincerity of his purpose and his capacity 
for taking pains. 

Mr. Scotton, at the commencement of his lecture, pointed out 
that his own commercial work lies principally among engineer- 
ing and railway subjects, but his remarks could be taken to 
apply to commercial photography generally. 

Improvements in dry-plates, in conjunction with the fine 
quality of modern lenses, now enables the worker to do most 
outdoor work with a comparatively small camera and good 
enlarging apparatus. The whole-plate camera, with plenty of 
rising and swing front and back, was preferred by the lecturer, 
who found it as useful a size as any for the professional photo- 
grapher; although he agreed that much good work could be 
done by enlarging from quarter-plate and smaller sizes. This 
applied to most subjects, with the exception of groups containing 
a large number of figures, for which he considered that direct 
work would always hold its own, as such prints were always 
examined more closely than landscapes. 

Mr. Scotton went on to say that to become a successful com- 
mercial photographer, the worker must possess a generous 
measure of capabilities for his abundant difficulties. The condi- 
tions under which he works were ever varying, and there must be 
constantly new ideas to fit new requirements. He must be 
. familiar with all varieties of slow and fast ordinary plates, 
chromatic and panchromatic, used with or without screens, blue, 
red, green, or yellow, as required. Ніѕ lenses must vary also 
from the very wide-angle to the telephoto variety. 

As regards plates, no matter what kind is used, they should 
always be backed. The extra outlay is more than compensated 
for by the improvement in the negative. 

When photographing machinery the best results were obtained 
when the whole of it was painted slate-grey colour, mixed so as 
to dry absolutely “flat,” that is, without any gloss. If the 
parts underneath the machine in shadow were required to be 
shown they should be painted a lighter shade, and, of course, 
the deeper the shadow the lighter they should be painted, in 
extreme cases even white. This was required under a locomotive. 
Bright parts may be painted in a similar manner, but with a 
variation in colour, so as to show sufficient contrast. Care must 
be taken also that oil did not run out of the bearings, as 
this left dark and glossy marks which were very difficult to 
tetouch. 

The lecturer mentioned that most mixtures in the form sf 
opaque paints that have been put forward for blocking out nega- 
tives were unsatisfactory, his own experience being that they 
either chipped off or, when there was any damp about, softened 
and stuck to the printing paper. His own formula, which he has 
been using for over thirty years, was as follows: * The foundation 
is stick Chinese ink, but this must not be used alone. Procure 
a piece of smooth slate and place thereon, say, half a teaspoonful 
of water, commence grinding the Chinese ink in this, and as the 
grinding proceeds add a little orange chrome (chromate of lead). 
The right amount can only be found by experience, but to the 
above quantity of water a piece the size of a pea will be about 
right. Аз soon as the mixture shows opaque by transmitted 
light, stop grinding, and it is ready for work. If too thick for a 
pen, dilute a little of it with water; it will flow well from a 


drawing-pen, which article should always be used for going round 
the outline of locomotives, etc., using, of course, set-square or 
French curves as necessary. This mixture will not chip or split: 
the varnish. It is quite unaffected by damp, quite opaque, flows 
from the pen easily, and is reliable in every way." 

Exposure should always be ample. An under-exposed plate 
will never yield a soft, harmonious result, so necessary in suc- 
cessful photographs of machinery. .A record of every exposure 
should be kept—subject, light, time, and date. This is not only 
useful at the time of developing, but at other times when one has 
a similar and perhaps very difficult subject to deal with. 

The focal length of the lens should always be carefully con- 
sidered in relation to the perspective of the subject when photo. 
graphing objects or catalogue work, and short-focus lenses should 
be avoided, if possible. Otherwise objects become badly dis- 
torted. If possible, employ a distant standpoint and a long-focus 
lens, one of at least double the focal length of that used for 
landscape work, say not less than 20 in. for whole-plate. 

For the production of enlargements, Mr. Scotton stated that 
he has now adopted reflected light as the most satisfactory form 
of illuminant, the enlarging camera being inside the dark-room, 
the back of.the negative being towards a large board painted’ 
dead white, which takes the reflected light of two arc lamps, the 
light being directed towards the white board by parabolic reflec. 
tors. The light from the white board is thus reflected through 
the negative and lens to the bromide paper inside the dark-room, 
and is an ideal arrangement for dealing with negatives of large 
size, the illumination being very even, and there being no con- 
denser to bother with. Using a quick lens, 24 by 20 enlarge- 
ments from a whole-plate negative can be made in fifteen 
seconds. This enlarging contrivance could also be used for 
making lantern slides by reduction. 

He found amidol developer the best for bromide paper, espe- 
cially if the enlargements were to be sulphide toned. | 
‚ Mr. Scotton showed his method of photographing brass cast- 
ings for catalogue illustration. These were arranged on a hori- 
zontal sheet of white cardboard proportionate to the size of the 
catalogue page. The camera was pointed downwards, and the 
group photographed vertically. The objects and their numbers, 
etc., were more easily arranged in this manner. Pencil lines 
ruled on the focussing screen half an inch apart in both direc- 
tions enabled the operator to see if all was square. 

Cut glass should always be photographed with the light coming 
through from the back at an angle, and the lens carefully shaded 
so that no direct light enters it. 

Mr. Scotton also made some remarks on his methods of work- 
ing flashlight, and the system he employs for storing negatives. 
His method of introducing clouds into lantern slides is also 
worthy of note. It is as follows:—Having finished and dried 
the slide, it is placed in the dark slide and both shutters drawn, 
the cloud negative is then put in the same position as was pre- 
viously occupied by the negative. Now, by raising or lowering 
the rising front it may at once be seen which portion of cloud 
suits the subject best. The dark slide is now taken into the 
dark-room, and a lantern plate inserted, leaving the lantern slide 
in front of it. The plate is then exposed, the slide itself acting 
as a shield to protect the plate from receiving any exposure where 
it is not required. The plate is then developed and dried, and 
put into correct register with the picture, and the two bound up 
together. 

Mr. Scotton’s lecture was illustrated throughout with striking 
lantern slides illustrating the various points mentioned. 
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AN EXTENSION FOR THE TRIPOD. 


AVING purchased a second-hand 

camera some time ago, with the 
usual accessories, including a tripod, the 
latter, however, proved to be one of the 
two-fold type. I found on many occasions 
that this tripod is rather short 
for the work undertaken, and so 
I fixed an extension piece to 
each leg, which now allows of 
a very considerable increase in 
the height of the camera from 
the ground. 

Readers of THE A. P. who 
are similarly placed will no 
RUE find the description use- 
ul . 

Procure three pieces of white 
wood ; if wood is obtainable the 
same as the tripod is constructed 
of, so much the better. These 
pieces should be б inches 
shorter than the lower half of 
the tripod, and the same width 
and thickness; detailed dimen- 
sions will not help very much 
in this direction, as different 
makes are of different thickness. 
Then sharpen the ends of the 
extension pieces, and drive a 
headless nail into the sharpened 
ends, leaving about 1 in. pro- 
Fic. і truding; and т in. from the 

ne other end bore a hole large 
enough to take a brass screw. (See fig. 1.) 
Cut three small strips, about 1 in. long, 


Fig 3. 


fia 2 


with a small hole punched at one end, and 


a piece filed out at the other end, (See 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


ers of Тнк A. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 


page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


A, fig. 2.) These strips were made out of 
the brass catches of an old printing frame, 
but the ironmonger will cut them for a few 
coppers. Place the brass screw in the 
hole at the top of the extension, and screw 
into the tripod. (See B, fig. 2.) This 
screw will be 4 in. from the end of the 
tripod. Then fix one of the brass strips 
at the side of the extension 24 in. below 
the screw hole, and in the side of the 
tripod screw a small brass screw so that 
the cut-out portion of the brass strip will 
fit on to the screw. (See A, fig. 2.) The 
extension, when not in use, may be folded 
up with the extension fixed on to the lower 
half of the tripod, by simply slipping the 
brass catch and swinging round, as shown 
in fig. 3; the tripod may then be folded in 
two, as originally intended. R. R. 
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A PRESSURE REGULATOR FOR 
SPIRIT-VAPOUR LAMPS. 


HAD occasion, some time ago, to use 

an incandescent lamp burning methy- 
lated spirit tor my enlarging lantern, and 
I found that its chief disadvantage lay in 
the fact that it was impossible to keep the 
pressure in the reservoir constant. The 
rubber ball and tube supplied for the pur- 
pose often leaks under the pressure, and 
even if it does not leak the necessity of 
pumping up every little while to allow 
for the burning away of the spirit gives 
rise to a light the intensity of which is 
never constant. 

The regulator can be very easily con- 
structed, requiring only two bottles—one 
with a wide mouth and well-fitting cork— 
and some rubber or glass tubing. It con- 
sists of two bottles, A and B (see figure), 
placed on shelves in the dark-room, so 
that A is about 3 feet above B. A need 
have no cork at all, and if it has one there 
must be a hole in the cork open to the 
atmosphere. B has a cork which must 
b2 an airtight fit, and through which pass 
three tubes. One tube goes to the top 
bottle A, which it can enter either through 
a cork at the bottom (dotted in the figure), 
or by a syphon bend at the top, the latter 
method being the easiest to construct 
unless one of the bottles used by chemists, 
with an entrance at the bottom, is at 
hand. The second tube, from B, goes to 
the rubber ball supplied for use with the 
lamp in the ordinary way. The third 
tube goes to the lamp reservoir. These 
last two tubes must be provided with 
some form of clip for closing them when 
desired. 

Having set up the apparatus, fill bottle 
B nearly full of water, leaving A quite 
empty, and then put in the cork of B and 
seal it, if necessary, with wax or plasti- 
cine, so that it is quite airtight. Clip the 
tube leading to the lamp, unclip that lead- 
ing to the bulb, and pump air into the 
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bottle B by means of the bulb. This will 
force the water in B up the tube into the 
bottle A. When A is just over half full, 
stop pumping, and clip the tube leading 
to the bulb, thus preventing any possible 
leakage due to a faulty bulb. If the joint 
at the cork of B is airtight, the water will 
stand for days at a constant level in A 
and B, and this is a test for the goodness 
of the joint. It is now only necessary to 
connect tube C to the lamp reservoir and 
to light the lamp in the usual way, un- 
clipping the tube C at the moment when 
it is desired to apply the pressure to the 
reservoir. It will be seen from the 
diagram that the tube joining the two 
bottles must go right to the bottom of 
each bottle, while the other two tubes only 
just penetrate the cork of B. 

The pressure applied to the reservoir is 
that due to a head of water equal to the 
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difference of levels in А and В. I have 
found a small lamp to work satisfactorily 
for enlarging with a head of three feet of 
water. Possibly some high-pressure lamps 
would work better with four or five feet. 
The best pressure for any particular lamp 
can easily be found experimentally by 
varying the distance between the bottles 
until the best light is obtained. The level 
of the water in A will fall at a rate which 
depends only on the amount of spirit 
burned, and, as a matter of fact, the drop 
in a bottle 4 inches in diameter is only 
about т inch in an hour, which is not 
sufficient to alter the pressure enough to 
affect the intensity of the light appre- 
ciably. By having an index mark, such 
as a piece of paper, stuck on either bottle, 
it is easy to pump the water always to the 
same height before starting one 
©. F. К. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY FRANK 
EMANUEL AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HE Camera Club, with a committee representative of the 

different photographic aims and interests, to organise its 
exhibitions and discussions, is entering on a new policy, and 
fresh developments for the benefit of workers of all classes may 
be anticipated. Possibly something may be done towards rais- 
ing the pictorial standard by the occasional display of etchings 
and drawings in monochrome by artists of repute. They would 
exemplify varying modes of treatment arising from differences 
of temperament, but based on sound artistic principles. 

The present show, by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, is to be wel- 
comed, though its value as an object lesson is diminished by its 
being, to a great extent, in the nature of record work, and aim- 
ing, therefore, at precision of detail rather than at decorative 
arrangement and the expression of individual feeling. 

His careful drawings of disappearing London must, in any 
case, be intensely interesting to those who appreciate the odd 
corners and memorials of the past that are being so rapidly 
swept away. London is changing its character, and there are 
many who doubt whether the change is for the better. In the 
turmoil of the capital it was a rest to the mind and to the eyes 
to come across reflections of the comparative quietude of old 
times. They were met with in busy thoroughíares, in the Strand, 
Parliament Street, in the City, and in many out-of-the-way 
places. These survivals gave London its character, and without 
them it will not have the same attraction for visitors. 

But the industrious seeker may still find examples, many of 
which are probably doomed, and there is useful work to be done 
by photographers in taking advantage of what opportunities 
remain to secure records that will be highly valued in the future. 

This is the moral to be extracted from Mr. Emanuel's show. 
From the artistic standpoint it suffers from his conscientious 
desire to give an exact rendering of the subjects, though in many 
cases he has been only just in time. * The Old White Horse, 
Fetter Lane," is depicted with a precision to which effect is 
sacrificed ; and the temptation to produce an interesting arrange- 
ment of light and shade in the former aspect of “Parliament 
Street" is withstood in favour of exactitude, a quality that can- 
not be too highly praised in record work. The certainty and 
accuracy of Mr. Emanuel’s handiwork will assuredly be appre- 
ciated, but this is not quite what is needed to inspire the pic- 
torialist, and it is important that the drawings should be studied 
with a recognition of their purpose. 

Though the artistic impulse is held in check, there are one or 
two examples that appeal to the imagination, notably “The Old 
General Post Office,” in which the shadowed building telling 
against a light sky effect produces a bold design. In a few of 
the drawings the accumulation of facts might perhaps have given 
way to claims of composition, without any loss of veracity. Thus 
the clever “Entry to St. Bartholomew’s,” with its well-managed 
details of the shop and gateway, would have been still more 
successful if the upper inscription, which makes a conflicting 
focus, had been kept in subjection, and similar comment applies 
to the accentuation of the scaffolding at the top of the drawing of 
“The Wood Street Tree,” a work. by the way, in which the sug- 
gestion of wet weather is very well conveyed. People and traffic 
are indicated with artistic freedom in several of the works, and 
help to give them animation, but otherwise the play of tempera- 
ment has little scope. | 


e 
A NEW BOOK ON X-RAY WORK.* 


HIS admirable book is not a treatise on the use of the X-ravs 

or on X-ray photographic technique, but it deals very fully 

with the various phenomena associated with radiographic work, 

and gives details and descriptions of much interesting work that 
has been done during the last few years. 

The various parts of apparatus involved in modern X-1avs 
work are fully described, but the author gives, in addition to the 
descriptions, sufficient theoretical matter to make their purposes 
intelligent. The important question of X-ray measurement might 
perhaps with advantage have been dealt with more fully, because 
at the present time the *dosage," apart from the purely photo- 
graphic effects, has become a matter of the utmost importance. 
The chapter on secondary rays is full of interesting collected 
data, and will prove very useful. 

Radiography and the therapeutic applications of the X-rays 
are dealt with only briefly, the author then going on to discuss 


“X-Rays.” Ву G. W. Kaye, B.A., D.Sc. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
сз. net. 
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such phenomena as interference, reflection, and theories as to 
the nature of the X-rays. 

The new X-rays tube invented by Dr. Coolidge, and also a 
somewhat similar one known as the Lilienfeld tube are dealt 
with in the appendix, but there has not, unfortunately, been 
sufficient time to gather many details as to the former, although 
in radiographic circles it is regarded as likely to prove almost 
revolutionary. 

As Dr. Kaye observes, the Réntgen rays have thrown a search- 
light on many phases of atomic physics not susceptible to other 
methods of attack; the vacuum tube has shed light upon the 
whole domain of electrical science, and even upon the constitu- 
tion of matter itself. 

The author’s work gives an excellent account of the researches 
in physical science that have been rendered possible by the dis- 
covery of X-rays, and his book will be of real value to those who 
do not limit their association with the rays to the work of purely 
practical radiography. 
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The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 
1, Crutched Friars, E.C., have just issued a new booklet dealing 
with their Phoenix plate. It bears the title “The Perfect Nega- 
tive," and copies will be sent free to any of our readers on 
application to the above address. 

A Photographic Competition for Nurses.—Our contemporary, 
the Nursing Times, announces a photographic competition for its 
readers, cash prizes of Zi IS., 155., 10S., 55., and four book 
prizes being offered. The entries will be judged by Mrs. Cadby, 
and the closing date of the competition is September 30. 

A catalogue of second-hand photographic apparatus and acces- 
sories has been issued by Messrs. Benetfink and Co., Ltd., 
Cheapside, E.C., a copy of which will be sent free on applica- 
tion. In addition to cameras and lenses, a number of lantern 
slides, cinematographs, field and opera glasses, etc., are offered 
at low prices. 

The Homeland Handbooks.—New editions of two of the 
volumes in this useful series of guide-books have just been issued. 
They deal with Falmouth and Bexhill-on-Sea respectively, and 
include a great deal of practical information for the visitor to 
these popular holiday resorts. The books are published by the 
Homeland Association, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., 
price 6d. each. 

Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society.—In connection with the 
seventy-fourth exhibition, to be held at the Public Hall Build- 
ings, St. Austell, from August 25 to 29, there is a photographic 
section, with classes for pictorial, technical, and colour photo- 
graphy, lantern slides, and trade exhibits. Entry forms and full 
particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. E. W. Newton, 
Camborne, Cornwall. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—A new list of second-hand cameras 
and lenses is just to hand from the City Sale and Exchange, 26. 
and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. It contains particu- 
lars of a great variety of cameras to suit all tastes, as well as a 
large assortment of lenses, all at much reduced prices. Readers 
should obtain a copy of this list, which will be sent post free. 

An outbreak of fire occurred in a portion of Messrs. Thornton- 
Pickard's works at Altrincham last week, but we understand that 
somewhat exaggerated reports have been spread as to the amount 
of damage done, and the firm inform us that the fire was con- 
fined to two sheds which fortunately were placed furthest away 
from the main building of the works. Neither the ordinary 
progress of business nor the delivery of goods will be interfered 
with in any way. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of the. 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared the fol- 
lowing extra dividends :—5 per cent. upon the common stock, 
payable on September Ist, to stockholders of record on July 31st ; 
24 per cent. upon the common stock, payable on October rst, to 
stockholders of record on August 31st. The ordinary quarterly 
dividends of 24 per cent. upon the outstanding common stock, 
and 14 per cent. upon the outstanding preferred stock, will be 
paid as usual on October rst to stockholders of record on 
August 31st. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


_ worth. of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize. consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a 


. prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this 


prize. 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of буе shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue afhxed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. * 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the varticular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


A. P., without 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
E. J. Mason, 83, St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. (Title of print, 
“Silver and Grey.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; 
exposure, 1-20th sec.; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 
3 p.m., September; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to Miss Edith Afriat, 36a, Upper Maryle- 
bone Street, W. (Title of print, “Votes for Women.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, Ross; stop, 
F/5.6; time of day, 1 p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, enlarged on Barnet Oyster-shell paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech. (Title 
of Print, “Evaline.”) Technical data: Plate, Leto; exposure, 
2 sec. ; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/8; time of day, morning, July ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to W. T. Graham, 261, High Street М., 
Manor Park, E. (Title of print, “The Highway.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Self-screen; exposure, 1-25th sec.; lens, 
Busch Bis-Telar; stop, F/11; time of day, noon, Easter; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide from quarter-plate. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. J. Mason, London, N.W.; Miss M. Meyer, Eastry ; E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech; H. Payne, Hornsey ; W. C. Jardine, Trini- 
dad; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; С. Е. Williams, High 
Wycombe; C. W. Garth, Leeds; J. Duggan, Liverpool; E. D. 
Claxton, Acton; Edward Roper, Ipswich; G. W. Thomson, 
Shirehampton. 

Class I. 

T. A. Taylor, Todmorden (2); Jas. Young, Dunfermline; R. 
Carter-Ritson, Sheffield ; P. G. Read, Putney ; D. D. Sandeman, 
Arbroath; H. Toeman, Rotterham; W. W. M. Miller, Wey- 
bridge; Hy. Warner, Hammersmith (2); F. H. Latham, St. 
Helens (2); W. G. Harrison, Harrogate; F. S. Daniels, Exeter ; 
Miss G. Turner, Mansfield; H. Green, Middlesbrough; S. A. 
Rivington, Manchester; J. E. F. Smallman, Leicester; Arthur 
Norman, Penrith ; Miss Grace Wentworth, Yeovil; Geo. Austin, 
Banbury ; Matthew Riddell, Glasgow; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad ; 
W. Hill, Leek; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park. 


Class II. 

A. Goffey, Liscard ; Richard C. Ritson, Sheffield; Mrs. W. С. 
Foss, West Dulwich; G. Clarkson, Keighley; C. J. Hughes, 
Herne Hill, S.E.; Miss E. B. Hope, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.; H. F. Greenaway, Doncaster; Chas. Denver, Norwich; 


Miss G. French, Grantham; H. Manners, Lincoln; Miss Violet 
Young, Harringay, N.; H. Barnard, Hampstead, N.W.; Vernon 
Lloyd, Grangemouth; Е. Charrington, Liverpool; М. Н. 
Griffiths, Lancaster; Fredk. White, Cambridge. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to H. V. Bird, “ Lyndhurst,” 
Stanley Park Road, Wallington. (Title of print, “Our Tom.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, 
r. I. ; Stop, F/11; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, m.-q. ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington S.C.P. from quarter- 
plate. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Kwee Kiem Toen, Semarang, 
Java. (Title of print, * The Fisherman.") Technical data: Plate, 
Monarch; exposure, 1-25oth sec.; lens, Bis-Telar; stop, F/7; 
time of day, 8 a.m., May ;developer, pyro-metol; printing pro- 
cess, Wellington smooth bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

H. D. Vaughan, Streatham Hill, S. W. ; Aage Bau, Denmark ; 
M. S. Henry, Chiswick; R. S. Foss, West Dulwich ; Geo. Watts, 
Bath; John Stanier, Deptford, S.E.; B. V. Standing, Fulham, 
S.W.; Cecil Phillipson, Brixton Hill, S.W.; F. B. Wasserfall, 
Stellenbosch ; H. P. Eyers, Upper Parkstone; E. H. Winton, 
Montreal; Ambrose Brook, Liversedge; A. T. Lash, Poplar, E. ; 
Geo. B. Haig, Chiswick, W.; E. Davies, Birmingham; F. 
Durian, Bayswater, W.; Maurice Ramsden, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; J. D. Robinson, Darlington; Francis Scurr, London, 
S.E. ; M. McIndoe, Taunton ; P. W. Parsons, Canterbury ; P. R. 
Smith-Hill, St. Bees; G. C. Tunbridge, Croydon; Richmond 
Williams, Rhondda; S. Wright, Grimsby; Н. Hawksley, 
Sheffield; R. D. Douglas, Queenstown; A. J. Jarman, Margate. 
E. Puckert, Norbury, S.W.; Н. A. Wilkins, Liverpool; Cyril W. 
Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull (2); H. P. Eyers, Upper Parkstone ; 
H. Poynter, Ontario; Wm. H. Fisher, Cardiff; E. Beckett, 
Bwlch; Jas. Wharton, Liverpool; John E. Jenkins, Southsea ; 
A. G. Stringer, Coventry ; Chas. R. Wilkins, Bury St. Edmunds ; 
J. L. Haynes, Cambridge; Frank Н. Tonzeau, Victoria, S.W. ; 
H. V. Bird, Wallington; M. B. Jackson, Dunfermline; Miss M. 
Cole, Chiswick; W. Fulbrook, Sheffield; Kwee Kiem Toen, 
Java; Miss Whitting, Alverstoke; W. J. Gliddon, Bristol; R 
M. Williamson, Chislehurst. 
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than the first post on Friday. 
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"DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. ] 
Bgree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (tf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .... 
Address... 
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Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ ARIEL.” 


Northumberland and Durham. 

An interesting report of the year’s work of the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation | has 
reached me, apd incidentally reminds me it 1s 
their rath annual report, and disclosed the strong 
position the Federation has attained. The report 
very rightly refers principally to the Federation 
Exhibition as being the effort of the year, and 
expresses to the societies who helped the best 
thanks of the council. Two new societies have 
joined during the year, and one of these is a 
direct result of the Federation Exhibition held in 
South Shields, thus now making the Federation 
sixteen strong. The Federation list of lecturers 
has also been influenced by the success, and it 
shows a considerable increase on the previous 
lists. It now numbers 21 lecturers, who offer some 
thirty-two subjects. Several first-class workers in 
the Northumberland and Durham area are still 
absent, but the secretary hopes to rope them in 
for next year's list. Someone has said that the 
simplification of photography has rendered a big 
lecture list unnecessary, but the Federation 
council points out there are continually new 
matters to explain, new methods to demonstrate, 
and many old points to show and make clear to 
those who are anxious to learn. 


To Issue a New Gazetteer. 

I hear the two new societies, Barnard Castle 
and South Shields, are already fnding that not 
only is the Federation of great assistance to them- 
selves, but they.can help the Federation. Both 
the places have something to show to their fellow- 
و و‎ and to incorporate those particu- 

in the New Gazetteer will be of great 
assistance to others. We hear of record work being 
taken up to retain for future ages some tangible 
record of what is falling into decay; but these 
efforts need not be solely confined to churches 
and other historical buildings. For instance, the 
South Shields Society will know of an old inn 
which is formed in the side of the cliff, that has a 
reputation as the rendezvous of the early-day 
smugglers. I remember visiting it some years 
ago, and was struck with its quaintness, still 
preserved. I forget the name, but it is situate 
some little distance from Frenchman’s Bay, and 


no doubt the Shields Society will see that it ` 


figures in the "Gazetteer." 


Where Federation Scores a Triumph. . 

As indicated, the Gazetteer is a new idea to 
the Northumberland and Durham Federation, but 
it is well worth doing, for it was of great use in 
the Midland Federation, who issued one some 
years ago. I have seen the printer's proof—for 
the Durham page—and can assure societies it 
wil be of very great value to them, whilst, no 
doubt, their pages will be of equal value to the 
Durham Society or any other society who contem- 
plate paying them a visit. Another excellent 
innovation the Federation has made is the 
Travelling Collection of Pictures, which has been 
formed to assist federated societies in making a 
good show of the “Possibilities of Photography " 
at local exhibitions. This collection is under the 
able management of Mr. Walton Lee, and has 
been already highly appreciated by the societies 
who have made use of same. The council 
appeal directly to each member of the Federation 
to send in some work for this collection, so that 
it may be thoroughly representative of all the 
societies of the Federation. 


The New Council. 

The Federation treasurer had also a good story 
to relate of carrying a balance of £4 13s. to the 
good. The new officers elected, or re-elected, 
were :—President, Mr. Wm. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Sunderland; chairman, Mr. J. Walton Lee, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; treasurer, Mr. W. D. Dent, 
Bishop Auckland; print competition secretary, W. 
D. Dent ; slide competition secretary, Mr. W. A. 
Bagnall. Blaydon; travelling exhibition secretary, 
Mr. J. Walton Lee (Newcastle); press secretary, 
Mr. О. C. Wilmot, Sunderland and District С.С. ; 
general secretary, Mr. Robt. Chalmers, 17, Faw- 
cett Street, Sunderland. The Rev. J. A. Wilson, 
M.A., was elected as the representative of the 


Federation on the Committtee of the International 


Congress of Photography, to be held in London 
during 1915. 


» 
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Bedford and Northampton Fraternise. 

The secretary of one of the East Anglian Fede- 
ration societies—Bedford Camera Club—writes me 
an interesting account of an outing their society 
had on a recent Saturday, when some of the mem- 
bers of the Northampton Camera Club paid their 
return visit to the Bedford Society. He says: 
“At the wish of our visitors, a trip was made by 
boat a few miles up our pretty river, where we 
halted at intervals to take photographs. Later in 
the afternoon we had tea and discussed matters 
photographic, hoping that these visits might be 
continued, after which a ramble was proposed 
in the town, more ‘snaps’ were taken, and then 
our visitors hurried off to catch their trains home. 
We hope to make these summer outings a feature 
of the Club, not only as a social gathering, 
but to encourage the novice to take these oppor- 
tunities of learning from the old hand some of 
those little wrinkles which eventually go a long 
way towards the exhibition print.” 


Reunion of Bath and North Wilts. 

I trust the North Wilts Camera Club and the 
Bath Photographic Society made good use of 
their opportunity for discussing the proposed 
Southern Federation at their reunion on a recent 
Saturday. The members of the Bath Society jour- 
neyed to Castle Combe in a torpedo char-a-ban«. 
A halt was made en route at Ford for photo- 
graphic purposes, and much useful work was done 
here. Castle Combe was reached about 3.30. 
Here the Swindon party had assembled, and tue 
united forces of the Somerset and Wiltshire photo- 
graphers numbered about 30. 


When Daylight Printing is Limited. 

At a recent fortnightly meeting of the Ipswich 
Social Settlement Camera Club the Ozobrome 
process was successfully demonstrated by Mr. 
Edward Roper, one of the members. He empha- 
sised the advantages which the process had over 
ordinary carbon for amateurs whose time for 
daylight printing was limited. Three ozobromes 
were made by the transfer method, and the 
demonstrator was complimented on the beauty 
of the results. 


Affiliation Slides at Bowes Park, 

Last Monday evening was devoted to the 
Afhliated Competition Slides by the Bowes Park 
and District Photographic Society, the criticisms 
by Mr. Gear being read by the president (Mr. 
A. Allen). This set of slides proved to be both 
varied and interesting, and one was pleased to 
notice that it included three or four photographs 
by Mr. F. P. Bayne, and one by Mr. Hughes, 
both members of the society, To-night (July 20) 
is “Portfolio Night,” which will doubtless ensure 
a good attendance. 


Evidence that a Southern Federation is 
Necessary, 

An advance copy of the syllabus of the East- 
bourne Photographic Society, which is a section 
of the Natural History Society of that town, is 
to hand, and if I published it side by side with 
a leaf from the syllabus of a federated society for 
the same period, it would loudly tell its own 
story of the need of a federation on the South 
Coast. It would be no reflection on the society, 
or the syllabus, in any sense; it would simply 
and silently speak of the lack of opportunity, as 
contrasted with the highly favoured environment 
of the federated society. 


Bristol Socially Active. 


The Bristol Society had a good muster at their 
annual excursion to Bitton. The Vicarage Garden 
is one of those old-time wonders that lend them- 
selves so naturally to photographic admiration. 
Some idea of its age and veneration may be 
gathered from the reference of the Canon to the 
loss of a lofty elm, recently blown down, and 
which closes the existence of a tree planted to 
commemorate the coronation of George III. I 
receive many accounts of the social activity of 
the Bristol Club, both in summer and winter, 
and no doubt it does much to stimulate that good 
feeling which is a large asset in the prosperity 
of the organisation. I am anxiously waiting to 


-see its infectious quality simmering through the 


rest of its neighbouring kindred societies in the 
shape of a federation. 
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Inter-Club Alliance Makes a Change. 


Some criticism has been levelled at the system 
of counting up marks in this ar’s Inter-club 
Photographic Alliance Competition, which gave 
a society nearly as many marks for mounting as 
it gave for the prints, and in the case of the 
winner and second-place winner they clearly ex- 
ceeded the total for the prints. One is glad to 
see a serious effort made to encourage a full 
and due regard being paid to mounting the pic- 
ture, but perhaps it should mot be quite on 
equal terms; still, I hope, although I fear it 
is possible, they have not gone to the other 
extreme in recommending that next year’s judge 
shall base his apportionment on a maximum of 
ten points for the print and three for the mount. 


A Curious Result. 

It is a curious situation to find the first five 
societies in order of winning placed with the re- 
spective number of marks for prints only (first), 
Preston Pictorial, 56 points; (second) Chorley, 
64 points; (third) Darwen, 62 points, (fourth) 
Blackburn, 54 points; (fifth) Colne, 59 points. 
It wil be perfectly clear that four of above 
clubs beat the winner on the total points for 
pictorial results of the prints, so far as the picture 
counts, but as I have many times said, the mount 
either “makes” or “mars” the picture, and here 
we have an object-lesson of the mount making 
the club the winners of the Toulmin Shield, and 
beating no less than four other clubs with higher 
pictorial quality of pictures. 


Inter.Club Arrangements for 1915- 

At the annual meetings of the Inter-club 
Alliance, it was decided that the next exhibition 
should be held at Accrington, and prints and 
slides to be in the hands of the secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Clayton (who, by the way, was very 
heartily congratulated on his recent marriage, 
and wished all the good wishes of a happy mar- 
ried life) by the first day of May next. Mr. T. 
Lee Syms, who officiated as judge in this year’s 
competition, is again unanimously invited to act 
for the next. The new executive council consists 
of Mr. Henry Neville, of Blackburn; Mr. Kinder, 
of Preston; Mr. Ruston, of Burnley, together 
with the president, Mr. J. Bonnard, of Accrington, 
and the secretary, Mr. Arthur Clayton, of Black- 
burn. 


What the Inter.Club Alliance are Doing. 

Mr. Henry Nevill had some interesting points 
in his excellent address to the Inter-club Alliance 
at Preston, and I regret I cannot print it in 
ful. Mr. Neville said: "Whether photography 
is high art or low art, or no art at all, doesn't 
very much matter; what really does matter 1s 
that, being the plastic thing that it is, it shall 
be practised seriously and of set purpose, as a 
form of intellectual expression. As your works 
rise in the scale of imaginative suggestion, becom- 
ing more and more idealised in expression, so will 
they become greater and greater art. Whether 
our Alliance is doing all it might in this direc- 
tion is open to doubt, but of one thing we are 
certain: that the Inter-club Alliance is compelling 
its members to greater efforts towards lifting 
themselves to higher planes of photographic 
accomplishment—and when we look round these 
rooms we see a justification for its existence. We 
can all afford to and do encourage that spirit of 
friendly rivalry which has been and is so marked 
a feature of the Alliance, pushing each other 
along to greater efforts of thinking and doing for 
photography, which, when lifted out of the ruck 
of hobbies, can become a medium of exalted 
expression." 


The Catford Successes. 

The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society are well satisfied with themselves at their 
success in the Affiliation Lantern Slide Compe- 
tition. They have secured first place, and are 
also credited with being well ahead of their 
nearest rival; one of the members securing one 
of the three plaques offered, naturally the society 
is greatly proud of Mr. C. H. Summers. Not 
only these successes, but the Rev. H. O. Fenton 
has, for the second time, carried off the plaque 
226 first prize for lectures illustrated with lantern 
slides. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


News, s2, Long Acre,London, W.C., and marked 


"Query" or "Criticism " on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Some Failures. | 
I took twenty-four photos (!) in my holidays, 
and only six are worth showing to anyone. 1 
took them on a bright day. special rapid 
plates, $ cr à sec. Ё/8. Why did only six 
come out well, etc.? D. McH. (Brixton). 
„Наа you submitted some prints, or even 
given a list of the subjects, we should have 
had something on which to base an 
opinion. But as it is, we can only sug- 
gest that some of the exposures were right 
and others wrong, probably because the 
subjects varied. In the first issue each 
month of “The A. P." you will find a 
table of exposures, which is far fuller than 
we can find space for on this page. You 
will find your answer under “Portraits and 
groups," etc. 


Stops. 


I have a camera with iris diaphragm, but 
there is nothing to indicate which stop one 
Is using. Can you give me the measurements 
of the stops? F. A. (Wells). 
.. We presume you mean, can we tell you 
how to measiure the stop openings, etc., 
for a moment's thought will tell you that 
we cannot possibly know anything more 
about your lens stops than we do about the 
contents of your pocket, for instance. 
First, focus any distant object with the 
largest stop opening of the lens. Then 
measure the distance between the plate or 
focussing screen and the diaphragm or 
Stop. You may call this the focal length 
of the lens. Draw a straight line equal to 
this length, and divide it into 2, 4, and 
then 8 equal parts. Suppose one of these 
eight equal parts is 3 in. Close up the 
iris until the opening is 3 inch, and mark 
the tube for this position as F/8. Again, 
divide the focal length line into 11 equal 
parts, and thus get stop opening F/11, and 
SO On. 
Enlarger. 
I have a daylight enlarger, but cannot get 
the whole of the picture distinct. The centre 
shows plainly, but the sides are nearly extinct. 
F. W. (Pendleton). 
We are in doubt as to precisely 
what you mean by the sides being 
extinct. Do you mean unsharp, out 
of focus, not sufficiently defined, or 
nearly invisible? The negative itself 
may be defective in this respect towards 
the edges. In that case nothing can be 
done. But if the negative is sharp at the 
edges your remedy is to use a smaller stop 
in the lens of the enlarger. If, however, 


you mean that the edges of the enlarge- 
ment do not develop out dark enough, the 
remedy is more exposure. 


Copying. 
I have a quantity of printed matter I wish 
to photograph for half-tone reproduction. 
The size of the blocks would probably be 
less than quarter-plate. Would it be any 
advantage to make my photograph half-plate 
size, etc.? A. J. S. (Ilford). 
The best way of doing the work you 
describe is to employ one of the several 
well-known ways of holding the camera so 
that the lens points vertically downwards 
at the book laid open and flat. Use pro- 
cess or some other slow, good density giv- 
ing plate,and a quinol or restrained amidol 
developer. The black lettering should be 
clear glass on the negative. For those 
pages in coloured inks you should use a 
panchromatic plate and colour screen of 
colcur complementary to the colour of the 
ink, green for red ink and soon. It would 
be advisable, but not absolutely essential, 
to use half-plate negatives for quarter- 
plate-sized illustrations. — Block-makers 


generally prefer the original to be 13 to 2. 


times the size of the required reproduction. 


Ghostly Shadows, etc. 


I was about to take a photograph of a 
bridge the other day when I noticed a ghostly 
shadow under the bridge. I did not expose 
a plate. I have some coloured lantern slides 
which, I am told, are hand painted. Are they 
saleable, and how much? 
H. T. (Stoke-on-Trent). 
The “ghostly shadow” most probably 
was due to sky light reflected by the water 
under the bridge. Next time you see a 
“ghost” by all means try and photograph 
it. The coloured slides (13 by 33) are not 
only a very unusual and inconvenient size 
to begin with. Nowadays, when colour 
photography gives such vastly superior 
results to any hand-painted slides, the 
latter are at a discount. Your slides 
may be saieable, but, if so, you are not 
likely to get more than a mere trifle for 
them. 


Moonlight Effeci. 


I am very desirous of obtaining a moonlight 
effect of Bradda Head, Port Erin, by exposing 
a plate at sunset. Gem Meteor plate, F/6.s. 
A. R. D. (Stockport). 
It is very difficult to give definite sug- 
gestions in a case like this, because the 
strength of the light falls off so very 
rapidly at sunset. But supposing the sun 
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is just on the point of passing out of sight 
along the horizon, your exposure with F/8 
will probably be in the neighbourhood of 
I-10th sec. This will be aimed at a sky 
effect chiefly, but you must not expect any 
near dark object to show much in the way 
of detail or gradation. Indeed, for a 
moonlight effect, you will not want too 
much detail in the darker parts. One hint 
may be given in the form of a word of 
warning, not to over-develop your nega- 
tives. This is perhaps the most common 
fault of all in sunset and evening effects. 
Use a freely dilute developer, and aim at 
retaining gradation in the high-lights 
rather than making shadow detail the chief 
consideration. 


Condenser. 
What is the advantage of a rectangular over 
a circular condenser? I see it stated that the 
former gives perfectly uniform illumination. 
Will any lens that will cover a plate do 
equally well for enlarging, be it long or 
short focus? E. M. (Herne Hill). 
The only advantage of the rectangular 
condenser over the circular one—both 
covering the same size of plate, of course 
—is that there is less bulk and weight in 
the former. A circle to cover a 4 by 3 
rectangle would have to be 5 inches in 
diameter. The rectangle contains 12 
sq. inches, the circle about 19} sq. inches. 
If the two lenses differ only as regards 
focal length, then one is as good as the 
other, except that the shorter focal length 
would not give quite such even illumina- 
tion. But extremes in either direction 
introduce undesirable features. Та 
general it is found best to use a lens of 
focal length, say, 11 to 14 times the dia- 
gonal of the negative. 


Various. 

Can I use my folding Brownie postcard 

camera for telephoto work? I have a portrait 

supplementary. Will that do for the work? 

What are half tones? What is the best paper 

for pure black and white prints? etc. 

A. R. H. (Deal). 

So far as we know, there is no reason 
why you should not use your camera for 
telephoto work, but for this you require a 
telephoto supplementary, i.e. a negative 
lens which lengthens the focal length and 
so gives an enlarged image of a distant 
object, while a portrait supplementary 
(usually) is a positive lens which shortens 
the combined focal length, and so enables 
one to go nearer the sitter. Half tones 
are those intermediate between black and 
white. Platinotype and Satista are the 
best for pure black and white. Bromide 
and gaslight papers also give black and 
white, and are cheaper. Gaslight papers 
give contrasty results. 


Fixing Plates and Prints. 
Will you please tell me the right quantity 
of water to use with x lb. hypo? Will the 
same mixture do for negatives and prints? I 
get my prints yellow at times, and think this 
may be due to the fixing bath being too strong 
or too weak, etc. Е. Е. б. (Northwood). 
For negatives one may use anything 
between 20 and до per cent., or say 4 to 
8 oz. hypo in water to make a pint. Many 
workers prefer a 20 per cent. solution, 
1.e. т in 5, or І part hypo plus 4 parts 
water., Others prefer a somewhat stronger 
proportion, e.g. 1 part hypo to 3 parts 
water. It is customary to use a some- 
what weaker bath for prints than for 
plates or films, i.e. 1 in 6 or 8 of water. 
But 1 in 5 does very well for both. The 
yellowing of your prints is more likely to 
be due to imperfect washing after fixing 
than to too much hypo in fixing. 
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by a method which, hitherto, has always been a 

source of expense. Over and over again, one hears 

that photography is an expensive hobby. But it 
need not be. Many photographers have learnt that picture- 
making can be made to bring in an income, instead of being 
a continual drain on one's finances But how to sell prints is 
a problem that has puzzled a good many people, and yet, it 
is far more easy than the average amateur may imagine. 

If you glance through any of the big weekly papers that 
are published here, in Ámerica, and on the Continent, you will 
see thousands of pictures which have been taken by free lance 
photographers. Pictures, too, that are quite different to the 
ordinary Press photograph contributed by the professional 
Press photographers attached to the illustrated journals. 

The trouble with the ordinary amateur photographer is that 
he does not know when a picture zs of Press value. The prints 
that he might think are suitable for publication would be rejected 
by the average editor. Pictorial quality, as such, is not always 
wanted, but a good clean bright print which has a germ of an 
idea in it has a far greater chance of acceptance than the sort 
of picture that would be accepted at a local photographic 
society's exhibition. 

The editor of a newspaper or a magazine does not want a 
picture with a title like '' Sunset over the Marshes ” or “ Mid- 
day Rest," and yet he will accept quite a commonplace little 
photograph of some roadside flowers, or a motor-car, or a rock 
garden, or some children padding. Why? Simply because 
the commonplace photograph, or what the amateur thinks is 
commonplace, has in it a suggestion that can be linked up 
with the “ news ” or with the season of the year. But how is 
this differentiation to be discovered ? 

To the amateur the difference is not noticeable, simply 
because his training has not taught him why the editor will 
take one kind of print and reject another. 

: For some years past we have been teaching, at the Practical 
Correspondence College, the reasons why one kind of subject 
is superior to another. Why the apparently hopeless photo- 
graph can have a selling value. Where the picture which 15 
pictorially excellent will fail to extricate money from the 
editorial exchequer. 

In the Course of Tuition on Press Photography the whole 
reasons for these things have been so carefully worked out by 
men who have made their living at Press photography, that 
any amateur, who really takes the trouble to apply the teaching, 
can by his own efforts sell prints which he may have probably 
turned down as useless. 

One has only to examine letters which we have received from 
students who have taken the Course, to see that these claims 
are not made without solid foundation. Take these letters, 
for instance. Неге is one, written by a man who lives іп a town 
where one would think there was very little to take. He 
writes: “ Enclosed are answers to Question Paper No. т. Your 
instruction paper is beaten gold. Although previous to taking 
your Course I had never sold a photograph for publication, 
I have already had four pictures accepted by These were 
taken in accordance with suggestions contained in Lesson One.’ 

Now a man is not going to write a thing like that if he does 
not feel that he has gained some considerable benefit by taking 
the lessons, and what is more, those four pictures sold have 
more than covered two-thirds of the cost of the entire Course 
of Tuition. 

Well, there is no reason to believe that this man cannot 
sell four pictures every week of his life, so that, not only has he 
covered the cost of his teaching, but hé has discovered a means 
of adding permanently to his own income. 

Another man writes: '' You will be pleased to know that 
the photograph which you advised me in your last letter to 
submit to has been published by them, also since my last 
letter to you I have had two photographs accepted by the а 
Here, again, is a case of а man who has made money. where 
hitherto Ee had been unable. 


N OTHING is more satisfactory than to make money 
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HOW TO SELL PRINTS. 


A Method of Making Money for the Amateur Photographer. 
By Vincent Lockwood. 
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Another student writes : “ I may say that many photographs 
of mine have been accepted by the Press and I am very grateful 
to you for the assistance you have rendered me. One photo- 
graph published in an important journal recently took up half 
a page. 

Another man writes: ‘' The football picture of mine which 
the Mirror used was on the placards as well as in the paper. 
They made a reproduction of the picture which was about 
I5 X 20.’ 

Another student writes: “ Since my last lesson I have sold 
the following," and then he gives a list of eight or nine photo- 
graphs which he has sold, bringing him in about £3 3s. 

Still another student writes: ''I am very шз to tell 
you that owing to your kind suggestion, I sent a print of the 
pony to and I am pleased to say they have accepted it. 
I must thank you for your kind help, and am now looking 
forward to your next lesson." 

These letters are not picked out from a mass of correspondence 
received over a wide period, but all came to hand in a single 


| batch and are simply quoted to show how practically every 


student who follows the teaching given in the lessons, can, 
and does, make money bv the Course; and as the directors are 
exceedingly anxious to maintain the successes which students 
have so far enjoyed they will not accept anyone as a student 
who does not prove, by his own work, that he can take pictures 
of a sufficiently high standard to ensure the tuition being 
successful. | 

To this end they insist that everyone who is enrolled as a 
student must first be passed by the Director of Tuition: that 
is, he or she (for ladies can be as successful at this work as men) 
should send up six photographs to show the kind of work they 
can turn out. The photographs must be good, clean, bright 
pictures, and should represent as many different subjects as 
possible. 

Each picture will be fully criticised from its selling stand- 
point, and an individual letter will tell the applicant whether 
he has any chance of success at the work or not. 

If the Director of Tuition suggests that the prints are not 
sufficiently good to justify enrolment, the applicant will not 
be allowed to enrol. The criticism is absolutely candid, 
and if the prints show that the photographer can turn out the 
sort of work that is wanted, the descriptive booklet of the Course 
will be sent. There is absolutely no obligation to enrol even if 
the criticism is favourable. We do not want anybody to take 
up the lessons who is not prepared to tackle the work seriously, 
but we can show how any amateur who can turn out clean, 
bright little pictures, can make money by selling prints. And 
once he is a student we do not rest until we have done everything 
that is possible to make him successful. 

In addition to the instruction and advice given in the Course, 
numerous personal letters of criticism and help are written to 
each student. Besides which, the College assists students 
through its agents to place prints, for which they themselves 
have been unable to secure a market, provided, of course, 
they are taken on the lines laid down in the lessons. 

It must not be imagined that the market is confined to 
Great Britain alone, because there is a considerable sale for 
photographs all over the world, and students who have the sort 
of pictures that are wanted will speedily discover that the chan- 
nels for publication are a great deal wider than they ever thought 
possible. 

Anyone who desires to test the efficacy of this Course of 
Tuition should send half a dozen prints to the Secretary of the 
Practical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House. Strand, 
London, W.C., and ask for the free criticism. It costs nothing, 
places them under no obligation whatever, and may be the means 
of adding a considerable addition to their incomes. Several 
students have made from {200 to £300 a year by following 
suggestions given in the lessons, and while this is not possible 
to everyone. there should be no difficulty whatever in making 
from 155. to {2 a week, according to the way the instructions 
are carried out. 
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WATSON’S CAMERAS амо LENSES 


STAND SUPREME 
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The Perspect 
Reflex Camera. 


Is just the convenient size and 
light weight desired by photo- 
graphers. 
With our long and unique ex- 
perience we have designed this 
Camera to be universal in its 
use. 
It is made of mahogany— 
SEASONED by age and NOT 
kiln dried — covered with 
Morocco leather. It will be 
found to be unaffected by 
climatic conditions. 
EASE OF MANIPULATION is 
well assured. The Shutter is set 
and the length of exposure regu- 
lated in one turn of the winder. 
NO ABSTRUSE CALCU- 
LATIONS NECESSARY. 


|j Other points are:—Reversing 
back, Swing front, etc. 


The Holostigmat Lens. 


Is coming more and more to 
the front every day. It is the 
lens for the man who wa..ts 
the best. 


Tests carried out at the | _ 
National Physical Laboratory, 
Kew, prove:— 
It transmits more light than | |. 4: 
many other lenses of the |E 
same and nominally greater |= 
aperture. j 
It is convertible in all series. | 


Gives microscopic definition E 
up to the edge of the plate. 


Call and inspect them for | 
yourself and then specify 
for one in your next outfit. 


HAVE YOU A WATSON PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE ? 


It gives a host of interesting facts and useful hints on matters 


photographic. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Branches - - 16, Forrest Road, E Edinburgh. 


184, Great Fortsnd Street, London, W. 


Ernemann 
PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


LAST DAY for receiving - 31st Faly. 


JUDGES: 


L900 


Cav. Luca CoMERIO 
Pror. Dr. Ерек - 
PROF. Dr. LUTHER - 
Е. J. MorTIMER Е 
J. PUTTE - ES 


Milan 
Vienna 
- - Dresden 
- - London 
- - Antwerp 


Established 1837. 


Copy will be sent gratis on request. 


W. WATSON € © SONS, Ltd., 313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Depots: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
212, Notre Dame Street. West Montreal. 
78, Swanston Street, Melbourne. 


Кор. DUHRKOOP - - - Hamburg . 
Dir. Dr. KUHFAHL - - - - Dresden 
Е. MATTHIES-MASUREN - А - Halle 
PROF. A. PRILESCHAJIEF - - St. Petersburg 
CHRIST. STOELTEN - - - - Malmo 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN “PHOTOGRAPHY. 


230th 
Lesson. 
E have alluded in 
somewhat general 


terms during the last 
two weeks to the 
simplicity of hand- 
camera photography, 
pointing out the way 
in which photography 
may Бе simplified, 
even though the in- 
strument has con- 
siderable capabilities 
in the way of shutter 
speeds, various lens 
apertures, and focus- 
sing adjustment. This week we want 
to point out that there are other aspects 
of the work; that, in fact, the very 
raison d'étre of the hand-camera is its 
ever-ready character, and that for this 
reason the box-form of camera has cer- 
tain advantages over the folding type, 
which requires opening out when a pic- 
ture is to be taken. The folding type of 
camera is, admittedly, more portable, 
though not necessarily lighter in weight ; 
but against this portability and the ad- 
vantage that it may often be carried in 
the pocket, we must set the disadvan- 
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No. r. A Pictorial Record of the Village. 


tage of delay in getting it out and open- 
ing it ready for work. In very many 
cases the delay of a few seconds is not at 
all an important matter, but there are 
times when the picture is seen and must 
be exposed upon within a second, or it 
will be lost. In such instances the ever- 
ready form of box camera. undoubtedly 
scores. We may, in fact, say that any 
hand-camera gives facility for rapid 
work, but that the box form gives the 
greatest facility. | 

Box-form cameras may be obtained 
for use with either plates or films. 


Naturally, the film form is both lighter 


and more compact. For extreme rapidity 
of working, however, the plate camera 
is to be preferred, for the plate may be 
dropped instantly into the plate well of 
the instrument and another is ready for 
the next exposure. On the other hand, 
the film has to be wound on to the next 
section, and this must be done 
cautiously, or the number will be carried 
past the little red window at the back 
of the camera. It must be understood 


that the difference is only one of a few 
seconds, quite unimportant with most 
subjects, 


but very important indeed 
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THE BOX-FORM TYPE OF CAMERA. 


when figure studies or other moving ob- 
jects have to be photographed three or 
four times during the few seconds they 
may be satisfactorily composed or 
within range of the camera. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
merits of the box-form type of plate 
camera, referring to the pattern in 


‘which the plates are held in metal 


sheaths and dropped one by one by 
means of a catch on the top of the 
camera. This form of instrument may 
be obtained with the capabilities we have 
referred to in the previous lessons—that 
is, with variable shutter speeds, a range 


.of stops, and with focussing adjustment 


and engraved scale. All things con- 
sidered, we do not recommend any 
further movements. For the work for 
which such a camera is most suited a 
rising front is seldom needed, and the 
swing back is quite out of place. What 
we have already said on stops, speeds, 
and focussing applies equally here. Now 
we have a camera which may be carried 
in readiness for instant use. The plate 
is in position, the shutter is usually of 
the ever-set kind, ihe focussing scale 
may be put to the hyperfocal distance, 
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and, with the F/8 stop in position, good 
results will be obtained of any average 
subjects. The camera may be carried 
in the hand, and.is.then brought into 
position for use in a moment, or it may 
be slung round the neck.or.from one 
shoulder by means of-a strap, and can 
be brought into use almost as quickly. 
After a little practice exposures may be 
made one after the other with intervals 
of not more than half a second, and it 
will be seen that this is a very valuable 
point when dealing with figure subjects 
or animal studies, for a figure may 
move in the first exposure, while a 
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second plate exposed immediately after 
may prove successful. , 
There is another point on which we 


think the box camera scores, whether . 


plate or film, and that is that it is rather 
more easy to point at the subject than 
_ an instrument of the folding type. Not 
only is.it easier to grasp in the hands, 
but its rectangular shape enables one 
to fire at the subject very .accurately 
without using the finder at all. This, of 
course, means a saving of time, and we 
know workers who will point .#ће 
camera at.the subject and fire off the 
shutter just as smartly as a sportsman 
will point his gun at a bird and bring it 
down, there being no time in either case 
for .using the sighting : arrangements 
with any deliberation. 

Now, turning to the box form of film 
camera, we may note that, as regards 
ever-readiness, it is quite equal to the 


plate instrument, so far as the first ex-. 


posure of a series goes. It is when the 
first shot has missed or when we see a 
modification in the arrangement of our 
subject and want to expose again with- 
out:an instant's delay that the second or 


No. 3. A Typical Devonshire Lane. 
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two spent in winding on the film . be- 
comes awkward. On the other: hand, 
we may set against this the advantage 
of being able to change the film in day- 
light, and so continue work without 


-having to resort to a dark-room. 


But we do not wish our readers to 


suppose that a box-form camera is not 


a practical instrument for all-round 
photographic work. It would not be 
chosen, perhaps, as the best form for 
portraiture or for architectural subjects, 
though perfectly capable of dealing with 
outdoor portraits or those very pleasing 
subjects where buildings or ruins enter 
into the composition 
of a landscape. It 
will do all general 
photographic work, 
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No. 4. 


such subjects as those shown in our 
illustrations in this lesson, quite satis- 
factorily. In one direction it is, we 
think, the best form of camera to em- 
ploy, for its ever-readiness makes it 
most useful to the motorist. The light 
car is becoming very popular, and 
hundreds of light and small car owners 
are enthusiastic photographers. To 
stop the car, take out and open a fold- 
ing camera often means more. time and 
trouble than will be spent, but with the 
box-form instrument no time is ex- 
pended other than that of making the 
exposure. .Granted that it may take а 
few minutes to choose the point of view 
and that the time required to open out 
and close up a folding-camera is a small 


part of.this, it is the idea of ever-readi- 


ness that. appeals, and a motorist will 
often stop, either for a friend or for him- 
self, if he knows the camera is abso- 
lutely ready for making the exposure, 
when, were any unpacking. to be. done, 
he would not pull up. 

Unobtrusiveness is another very de- 
sirable quality in a hand-camera. There 
has been a great tendency recently to- 
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wards the construction of folding © 
cameras with the metal parts blackened 
as much.as is possible. This prevents 
the glitter which so readily catches the 
eye of people who may be included in 
the subject. But the plain black box is 
less obtrusive still, and when used under 
the arm, as, on account of its shape and 
firmness, it may readily be, it affords 
every advantage in the way of quiet, un- 
obtrusive work. We are not suggesting 
anything in the way of unpleasant de- 
tective tactics, but it will be found that 
the best results are always got when 
figures in the picture are unconscious of 
the presence of the camera. 

The illustrations reproduced are ѕпар-, 
shots taken in a Devonshire village, all 
within a very few minutes and during a 


.hurried walk round it one evening.. 
That they do not contain figures is due 
to the fact. that everybody, apparently,. 
was at the evening meal. We believe 
that for such simple subjects as these, 
where pictorial record may be said to be 
the chief aim, the box-camera, with its 
freedom from opening and other adjust- 
ment, enables the beginner to concen- 
trate attention on the choice of the 
point of view and the arrangement 
generally of the subject. Once more let 
us point out the unwisdom of complicat- 
ing this form of instrument with addi- 
tional movements. Granted that there 
are occasions when a rising front might 
be useful, these occasions are so few and 
far between that, in our opinion, it is 
usually better to lose an occasional sub- 
ject than to risk losing the charm and 
convenience of extreme simplicity in the 
instrument. The lens usually fitted to 
the modern hand-camera is one includ- 
ing a good width of angle, so different 
from the earlier days of photography, 
when a 63 in. lens was more usual on a 
quarter-plate instrument than the 5 in. 
lens generally employed nowadays. 
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THE MORN’S AT SEVEN. Е 


The original, a toned bromide print (14 x 9), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—xxiVv, 


THE accompanying print brings to mind 
the curious fact that the very familiar 
seldom appeals to one as being picturesque, 
though the familiar may strike one as pic- 
torial. The stage coach was a familiar 
commonplace to our grandparents, and 
evoked little attention from the esthetic 
side, but it is a comparative rarity now, and 
so we regard it as a picturesque and essen- 
tial feature in our Christmas annuals. The 
old horse-bus and “growler” are rapidly 
becoming uncommon sights amid the 
omnipresent taxi-cabs and  motor-buses ; 
they soon will be sufficiently uncommon to obtain a measure of 
the. picturesque—a relic of the past. In the early days of the 
motor carriage they were very generally voted strange and ugly, 
but now we accept them without comment, one way or the other. 
This brings back again thought to the picture before us, where 
we have a group of these entirely modern machines, which, by 
the way, have given a revised and vivid meaning to the old 
expression, *the quick and the dead"; for if one is not pretty 
quick to get out of their way we are likely to be among the dead. 

This group here on our left chiefly interests us to-day as a very 
useful mass of darkness in the general composition of the pic- 
ture. The two horses more or less facing each other, form a 
happy incident in the (comparative) background of space, and 
suggestive of the passing of the horse vehicle. 

If we can imagine for a moment that this mass of dark on our 
left were absent, we think it is easy to see that the remainder of 
the composition would have a decidedly one-sided and liny look 
in which the strong perspective effect would be anything but 
pleasing. Here, then, we glean a hint of an important but oft 
overlooked principle in pictorial composition, to the effect that 
by the introduction of a strong feature of appropriate nature we 
can do a great deal to keep the eye away from noticing some 
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other undesirable feature. Similarly, a strong and pleasant scent 
or taste tends to prevent our noticing some other less favoured 
smell or flavour, or a favourite tune well presented will greatly 
diminish our irritation from a loud.ticking clock or squalling 
baby in the next house. It is not merely a matter of one thing 
hiding or overpowering another, but that when in health our 
natural tendency is to direct nerve attention along that route 
which affords us the greatest satisfaction. 

There is another point of interest here, viz. the way in which 
this foreground group of vehicles, horses, etc., sweeps the eye 
round the foreground, as it were, and yet with little or no ten- 
dency to tempt the eye to pass out of the picture. This is a 
valuable feature. One regrets the unfortunate conjunction of the 
man and further pillar; this shows us how alert the eye has to 
be to see all the salient features of a composition at a glance. 

With regard to the all-important matter of chiaroscuro, or 
disposition of the light and shade of the picture as a whole, we 
have noticed the general balancing effect of the taxi group, but 
further, the student should not fail to notice how the front-left 
light gives us valued breadth in this mass, and breadth without 
flatness. We here see not only the pictorial interest contributed 
by the cast shadows, but by their subdued tone and transparency 
we subconsciously argue back to the suggestion of a softened, 
mellow, early-morning light effect. 

The more distant part of the scene is not quite so satisfactory. 
There is here among the buildings a kind of blotchy effect which 
is somewhat puzzling, and so not very satisfactory. For be it 
noted that while it is Zegi/imafe—or, if you prefer it, desirable—to 
afford ample room for the imagination to provide some of the 
thoughts evoked by a work of art, it is, on the other hand, very 
seldom, if ever, legitimate, i.e. desirable, to arouse the sense of 
puzzledom. 

The prime function of every work of art is to provide or 
stimulate agreeable contemplation. but the sense of being puzzled 
can scarcely be called agreeable. 


8 (Supplement) 
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Aye, Mon! 

Other august personages, in addition to royalty, have been 
touring the land of oatcakes and heather. Those Grampian hills 
where my father feeds his flock have lately looked down upon 
the spectacle of a hundred or more photographers perched peri- 
lously upon jutting boulders and things of that sort in the effort 
to do photographic justice to Scotland. And, really, any mem- 
ber of the Perth Convention had only to give his mind the very 
slightest of twists in order to imagine himself one of the royal 
suite. On one excursion we were escorted back to the station by 
the bagpipes, and on another, the engine was decorated with 
flowers and bore the royal standard, which circumstance led the 
country folk to imagine that the royal family was remarkably 
numerous, and still more remarkably addicted to photographic 
pursuits. Never again, though, if they can avoid it, will the 
Conventioners go to a town which is on the gui vive over a royal 
visit—never, that is, unless there can be such things as trans- 
parent bunting and invisible barricades. 


Historic Sites. 

One curious circumstance about beautiful Perth is that every 
place is the site of something or other. Every inch of Perth— 
and, as all Scotsmen know, it stands on two Inches—has been 
the scene either of a peaceful battle or a sanguinary sermon. 
You have the site which the Picts picked, and the site where 
Bruce was bruised. Speaking of Bruce, one photographer with 
entomological leanings greatly wanted to see where the historic 
spider wove its web—the only bit of Scottish history which is 
known to the average Englishman—and I am not sure that even 
this has anything to do with Perth, but that does not signify. 
Half expecting to find the original web with the flies upon it still 
preserved in amber, this Conventioner with entomological lean- 
ings hunted up the spot, racked out his camera expectantly as he 
neared it, and then discovered that the site of Bruce’s spider was 
in one of the local places of entertainment, under the third seat 
from the left in the twelfth row of the amphitheatre. This his- 
toric site has therefore gone unrecorded, likewise the language 
which was used with regard to it. 


The Elusive Maid. 

But he got even with the Scotsman, did that Conventioner. 
He was told that a relic of ancient Perth which must on no 
account be left unphotographed was the fair maid’s house. 
Anything about a fair maid naturally stirred his sympathies, 
and he remarked eagerly that portraiture, and not architecture, 
was his real bent, and inquired when the fair maid was likely to 
be at home. “Don’t you know the fair maid of Perth, sir?” was 
the reply; “she is the heroine of Scott's novel.” “Oh, yes,” 
said the Conventioner, with a drawl, “and who was Scott?” It 
was too much for the Scotsman, and if the Conventioner had had 
any vestige of green stuff in him, it would have withered up 
before that scorching northern eye. “Scott, sir,” said the Scots- 
man at last, “Scott was the man we named Scotland after.” 


The Ruling Passion. 

And then they say that Scotsmen have no humour! That 
aspersion at least ought to be decently interred. The staple joke 
of the Convention related to the “wee bit drappie,” which was 
pressed upon the members as likely to be of assistance in the 
business of focussing. It certainly appeared in some cases to 
make the image on the ground-glass screen much clearer, and in 
one or two instances the pictures on the screen, which normally 
appear the wrong way up, mysteriously righted themselves. 
Whether the effect was the same upon the stern and sober plate, 
and the resulting image was taken neat, we shall never know. 
Most of the people meanly developed their plates after they got 
home, and the nature of the results must be left to their own 
bosoms and to our imagination. But even when a new paper 
was being demonstrated, and a huge brass kettle came on the 
scene to provide the wherewithal for development, the ruling 
passion was not to be gainsaid. “No sugar for me,” said one 
member, and “ ГП take lemon,” said another, simultaneously. 
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Reduction Indeed. 

Some photographers were strangely prosaic, 
even in Perth. I watched two of them on th? Y, 
pass at Killiecrankie. Below them was the 
river, now black in the rocky depths, now white in the tumbling 
cascade, on either side were the wooded banks, and in the far 
distance was the peak of Ben-y-gloe, one of the Grampians, 
where my father—— but I said that before. Perhaps they 
were watching the silvery salmon, or the scurrving clouds, 
or were bringing into the mental vision some picture bv Millais, 
some passage by Ruskin. Their small silhouettes, outlined 
against the mighty, looked so solitary and poetic, that the 
temptation to steal up behind and listen to their eloquence was 
not to be resisted. The words I heard were these: “And then 
I reduced it with ferricyanide and hypo.” І fled. 


The Bang. 

The amateur who turns his lens upon his own children incurs 
some responsibility. One such, a while ago, peppered some 
flash-powder about his conservatory, and flashlighted his young 
hopeful. Whether the powder resulted in a picture seems doubt- 
ful, but what is certainly far more jollv, it did remove three 
panes of glass from the conservatcry roof. The young gentle- 
man on whose benalf these proceedings were taken, evidently 
regarded photography as a Fifth of November sport, and looked 
upon a sudden access of ventilation as the ordinary accompani- 
ment of an exposure. Now, when the little fellow goes to the 
real and true photographer's, there is no satisfving him by the 
mere removal of the cap. The bang is the thing. 


Detachment. 
The world goeth well, or the world goeth ill, 
Men hustle and scramble, stand passive and still, 
They fret, and they fume, or they dream, and they doze, 
Bul my only care is to rightly ex pose. 


There's this in the paper, in the paper there's that, 
А speech to a brief, or a score to a bat, 

The thing that will be, or the thing that has been, 
Bul what's of importance ts the use of a screen, 


Mankind is concerned to get on and get up, 
Ambition, ambition, from breakfast to sup, 

But the question with me is, in country or town, 
How much or how little I ought to stop down. 


Men care for the ribbons, the braid, and the bars, 
The maces, the sceptres, the studs, and the stars, 
The badges of office, the trappings of state, 

But 1—7; there luckily just one more plate? 
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From the Exhibition of Pictorial Work by Colonial Photographers now open at “ The A. P." Littie Callery, 


MISS MISCHIEF. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK |. 
J @EDITORIAL COMMENT Ё 


The feature of the London Salon of Photography ex- societies. A meeting of this same society, by the way, 

hibitions in recent years, apart from the excellence of the was the only photograpkic gathering at which we recol- 

shows themselves, and big attendances by lect anyone calling out "Nonsense!" His heartless 

THE SALON the paying public, has been the large intervention struck in upon one of the best papers it 

ART UNION. number of sales registered. Here is a prac- has ever been our lot to listen to, and the audience did 
tical demonstration that pictorial photo- пої rise up in honour of the interrupter. 


graphy can be appreciated in terms of hard cash—and 9 © 09 

no greater test can be offered, in spite of esthetic argu- The Vienna Camera Club, the biggest and most im- 

ment to the contrary. As the Salon is the leading inter- portant club devoted to photography in Austria, is 

national organisation devoted entirely to an annual organising a great in- 

exhibition of pictorial camera work, it is well that the AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ternational exhibition, 

fine pictures displayed every year should be placed within IN. VIENNA, 1915. to be-held in January, 
. reach of others than those who come prepared to pay 1915, at the Galleries 


a high price for what they want. The Committee of of the Künstlerhaus, Vienna, the home of the Society 
Management have, therefore, this year instituted an of Painters and Sculptors of Vienna. The managing 
Art Union. This has been duly sanctioned by the Board committee consists of Dr. Eugen Mayer, Lieut. Wilhelm 
of Trade, and everyone interested in pictorial photo- Friedmann, Dr. Robert Hofmann, Norbert Reichert, and 
graphy will have an opportunity of acquiring one or Dr. Adolf Gstóttner. In addition to the Daguerre 
more of the pictures hung at the 1914 Salon by obtaining Medal (founded in 1887) in gold, silver, and bronze for 
one or more of the sixpenny tickets that will be issued. certain subjects, every exhibitor will receive a commemo- 
The success of the Art Union idea in many of the great rative plate, which will be specially struck for the occa- 
Art Societies, both in this country and abroad, justifies sion. The Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. has been asked 
the Salon's latest progressive move, and it should to act as convener of pictures for Great Britain. The 
prove a strong attraction both to visitors and exhibitors. entry forms in English will be ready shortly, and will 
Full printed particulars are now ready, and can be be obtainable on application to 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
obtained from the Secretary, London Salon of Photo- o © © 

graphy, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S. W. Intending The sixth Colonial Competition organised by THE 
exhibitors should note that the last day for receiving А. P. AND P. N. has brought a great number of excel- 


pictures at the Salon agents' is Wednesday, August lent pictures to Long 
19th—or if delivered by hand at the Gallery, August WIRE Ar FT COLON Acre from all parts of 
26th. Entry forms on application to above address. COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION. the world, and it is in- 

© © teresting to note that 


An amusing question as to the liveliness or otherwise our go-ahead friends in Australia still hold their own 
of photographic societies has been raised in the cor- and show continued progress. This year the special 
respondence columns of a contemporary. Award for a Collective Exhibit from an overseas photo- 

STUFF AND Опе writer, apparently, would describe a graphic society goes to the Pictorial Photographers’ 
NONSENSE. society as lively if members are in the habit Society, Melbourne. Their collection of prints reaches a 
of ejaculating “Nonsense!” in the middle high standard. “А. P." Silver Plaques are awarded to: 

of a lecture or paper. From this it appears that J. Williams (Melbourne), Chas. Macnamara (Ontario), 
formality, primness, and courtesy are the deadly enemies J. H. Coatsworth (Egypt) Gerald E. Jones (New 
of photographic society life, and that we must be un- Zealand); and “A. P." Bronze Plaques to W. Howieson 
mannerly to live. With regard to one society which (Melbourne), J. B. Hayles (Melbourne), J. W. Hunter 
is held up to us as an example of true Bohemianism and  (Albury, N.S.W.), J. Temple Stephens (Melbourne), 
success, we recall that one of its members wrote us not Colmar Wocke (South Africa), F. E. Hodges (Shanghai), 
long ago: “Іа reality we аге a social club; photo- A. Wilkinson (South Australia), W. J. Chapman (Vic- 
graphy is our excuse." Perhaps it is this ideal which. toria), R. R. Baldrey (New Zealand), W. C. Jardine 
shall conjure life into the dry bones of photographic (Trinidad), H. Davidson (New Zealand), R. V. Simpson 
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(New South Wales), A. W. Hunt (Trinidad). “A. P.” 
Certificates are awarded to: F. J. Parker (Perth, W. 
Australia), B. Schleicher (New South Wales), Chas. 
Seymour (Melbourne), T. S. Moodie (South Africa), 
Cyril Eyers (India), R. Howard Plank (Egypt), C. P. 
Hemphill (Cape Town), E. C. Joshua (Melbourne), M. F. 
Nichols (Tasmania), R. Komal (India), C. G. Ingall 
(New Zealand), C. J. Merfield (Melbourne), F. Dutton 
(Melbourne), H. E. Kennedy (Melbourne), O. H. Coul- 
son (Melbourne), C. J. Johnson (Melbourne). An exhi- 
bition of the winning prints, and a selection of the others 
sent in, opened at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, on Wednesday, and will remain open until the end 
of August. Admission is free daily on presentation of 
visiting card. Some notes on the pictures and further 
reproductions will appear next week. 
o © 0 
Ever since night photography became the vogue 
among some zealous workers, only five or six years ago, 
Trafalgar Square has been the Mecca 
SILHOUETTES OF of the night photographers іп 


THE NIGHT. London, with the Victoria Embank- 
ment coming second, as a sort of 
Medina. It is not merely because these places are 


central that they have found such favour in the eyes 
of the night fraternity. It is because they offer superb 
opportunities for what, after all, constitutes the main 
charm of most night photographs, namely, the effect 
of the silhouette. In the ordinary way we are accus- 
tomed to see objects by reflected light, but at night we 
see frequently dark objects silhouetted against a bright 
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background. The effect is welcome simply because it 
is a variation upon the ordinary aspect of things, and 
nowhere in London is it. more noticeable or more easily 
recorded than in Trafalgar Square at night, with the 
dark contour of its monuments and the sharp outlines 
of its lions against the flaring lights at some little dis- 
tance in the background, particularly on its eastern and 
southern sides. 
© 0909 

Some discussion has been taking place in the printing 
and stationery business as to the future of the picture 
postcard. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that the business in 
picture postcards is neither dead 
nor dying, but has merely 
changed, and changed for the better. The tone is said 
to be higher than it used to be, and cheap vulgarity, al- 
though still, unfortunately, in evidence, is at a dis- 
count. So far as the manufacture of emulsion-coated 
postcards for the use of photographers is concerned, 
there seems to be no slackening, but rather the contrary. 
One manufacturer confided to us that the workers in this 
branch of his firm had lately been at it night and day, 
which is a well-understood business euphemism, 
meaning that they had been very busy. In one photo- 
graphic catalogue we count the mention of thirty-seven 
different species of postcards from a dozen different 
manufacturing houses, which certainly does not suggest 
any falling off, even though nowadays a kindly Govern- 
ment presents us with postcards—unpictorial ones, of 
course—for nothing. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
POSTCARD. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given Iast week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. J. Hart, 264, Union Grove, Aberdeen. (Title of print, “Dis. 
appointed.”) Technical data; Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 6 sec. ; June; developer, azol; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Carbon bromide. 

The Second Prize to H. P. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammer- 
smith, W. (Title of print, ^On the Quay.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 
afternoon, June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process. 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Raffaele Menochio, 68, Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, Turin. (Title of print, “At the Door of the 
Country House.”) Technical data: Plate, Agfa Iso-rapid ; lens, 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/9; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., 
August; developer, glycin; printing process, Gevaert bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to M. O. Dell, Hampshire House, Hog 
Lane, King Street, Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, * The 
High Pyrenees." Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.5. Ortho. ; 
lens, Homocentric; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth sec.; time of 
day, 3 p.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 
- M. Riddell, Glasgow; Wm. A. Crane, Sutton Coldfield; Jos. 
Stewart, York; John Cresswell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Claude 
Gaggero, Snaresbrook; Walter Harper, Nelson; А. J. Hart, 
Aberdeen; Arthur Denton, Kew, S.W.; Miss Edith Afriat, 
London, W.; E. J. Mowlam, H.M.S. Active; H. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; J. C. Coffin, Upper Tooting, S.W.; A. 
Leeds, S. Kensington. 
С1аза I. 

A. Leeds, S. Kensington; R. T. Lawson, Colne; Dr. Norman 
Aldridge, Southampton; Chas. Ward Garth, Leeds; С. E. 
Ollershaw, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. Maud Oldham, Rugeley; 
W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge; J. C. B. Coffin, Upper Tooting, 
S.W.; H. Warner, Hammersmith. W.; A. Cowan Thomson, 
Weston-super-Mare; E. L. Randall, S. Hampstead, N.W.; S. 
Tordoff, Southport (2); Chas. Wills, Streatham, S.W.; F. O. 
Davies, New Barnet; J. E. Grimwood, Faversham; С. E. 
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Knight, Birmingham; Lionel Saunderson, Plymouth; W. H. 
Davenport, Hull; S. Welstead, Skipton. 


Class II. 


E. Gebbie, Oamaru, N.Z. (2); Mrs. A. Foss, West Dulwich ; 
Robt. Mitchell, Leith ; F. A. Fernley, Enfield ; Miss E. B. Hope, 
Wandsworth Common; J. E Graham, Londonderry; В, Morgan, 
Norwich; G. E. Oriel, Barnstaple; Geo. Lancaster, Harringay, 
N.; M. G. Harrison, Dover; Arthur Helder, Wanstead ; Miss 
May Greenwood, Grantham. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


, BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to — Jeffries, 1, Hyde Road, 
Eastbourne. (Title of print, “Beachy Head and Lighthouse.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. Ortho.; lens, r. r.; stop, 
F/32; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of day, 12.45 p.m., July; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Rupert Midworth, 62, Kilmaine 
Road, Fulham, S.W. (Title of print, “Ancient and Modern.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Twentieth Century; lens, Busch; stop, 
Y/11; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., July ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners' Class. 

Miss F. M. Waring, Ealing; B. A. Taylor, King's Lynn; 
F. A. Fernley, Enfield, N.; Geo. Steward, Leith; J. Boffin, 
Kew Gardens; E. E. Breed, Hailsham; J. D. Robinson, Dar- 
lington; E. W. M. Barker, Nottingham; C. L. Hertz, Birming- 
ham; H. Hawksley, Sheffield; Daniel Evans, Crynant; H. B. 
Walker, Exeter; Miss J. G. Cadell, Linlithgow ; H. W. Walther, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; B. B. Hands, Liscard; Miss Waddell, 
Liverpool; R. S. Foss, West Dulwich; A. F. Purnell, Ponder's 
End; Thos. Hall, Stanley; F. H. Sudds, Ealing; W. D. Brown, 
Burscough; W. J. Gliddon, Bristol; A. Schamasdh, Stafford ; 
Wm. Broom, Cullompton; A. W. Matthews, Leytonstone; Geo. 
B. Haig, Chiswick, W.; Miss Whitting, Alverstoke. 
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MR. PUNCH’S 
advice to those 
about to marry applies equally to those who hope to 
make the best of their negatives at extreme tempera- 
"tures. Unfortunately, especially when abroad, circum- 

stances occur in which the worker has no choice; and 
even if one has no need for immediate results few things 
are more helpful, when touring in hot countries, than 
to develop a few plates to see how the unaccustomed 
light affects exposure. Nor is the subject interesting 
only to those residing or travelling in very hot places, 
as a slight experience of the popular wooden structure 
known as a "portable dark-room " (or of a work-room 
in the roof of a lightly-built house) during a heat-wave 
will convince that it is not always necessary to go abroad 


cal conditions. 
Further, quite 
apart from 
such con- 
siderations, 
high tem- 
perature  de- 
velopment has 
distinct uses, 
such as in 
the treatment 
of badly 


all 
hs 


2с а 


ness. 


/ DEVELOPMENT AT HIGH 
TEMPERATURES. 


SOME PRACTICAL HOT-WEATHER NOTES. 
By BENEDICT H. ROLFE, M.A., Е.С.5, 


quality of shade ; but the expert knows that 
the essential quality of shade is flatness ; 
next comes transparency, and, finally, dark- 
In a sweeping kind of way it may 
be said that the presence of light tends to 
gradation or graduation of degrees of light- 
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dark hours are by no means necessarily the 


coolest of the twenty-four, and it is obviously 


on these hours that the photographer depends for 
casual work. 

High temperature development implies the treat- 
ment of a plate at temperatures varying from 8o deg. 
F. to 110 deg. F., though in practice the range most 
frequently encountered lies between 85 deg. F. and 
100 deg. F. It is the object here to show how, in the 
author's experience, this may be performed by ordinary 
methods, and without preliminary treatment of the 
plate itself. 'This latter point is of importance for 
"trial exposures," as the result should bear reasonable 
comparison with others developed later under tem- 
perate conditions. With suitable preliminary harden- 


ing (as will 

q be mentioned 

am THE tyro not unnaturally regards dark- later) still 
; AnS ness as the chief if not the only useful higher tem- 


peratures can 
be utilised; 
but this prac- 
tically 
doubles the 
speed of the 
plate exposed, 
and is useless 


n don ness, while shade leans towards flatness. M uS = 
posed plates. The photographer thinks far too much of posure. 

The latter what he is pleased to term “detail in the The first 
point is of shadows," confusing shade and shadow: whereas his ( thing to be 
special im- 


portance 
to press | Fw 


chief care should be the preservation of the gradations 
from highest light to deepest shade, so far as the limita- 


noticed about 
high tempera- 
ture work is 


workers who tions of his possibilities permit. that the 
have often TA ordinary fac- 
little choice torial and 


as to the conditions under which pictures must be 
taken. 

Any physical chemist knows that it is not practicable 
—except in the most haphazard way—to control the 
mean temperature of the dark-room and materials used 
under ordinary conditions. To realise even the 
approximate level of temperature on which all modern 
development methods really depend, any such system 
must be very complete, and would demand the resources 
of a well-equipped laboratory. It is best to dismiss 
any idea in this direction at the outset. In some 
countries, such as the mountain regions of Portugal 
and Switzerland, the regular difference between day 
and night temperature is considerable, even їп the 
hottest season, and advantage can be taken of the fact. 
In the author’s experience, however, these conditions 
are generally absent in Southern Europe and in many 
parts of Austria and Germany. In such localities the 
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normal temperature development. 


thermal conditions do not apply. The reasons for this 
are interesting, but their discussion is hardly suitable 
here. The second thing is that one is met at the out- 
set by two great tendencies on the part of the plate, 
either of which would make any result impossible. One 
of- these is physical, being the tendency of the gelatine - 
film to “frill” to separation from its transparent sup- 
port. The other, which is chemical, is the liability to 
"fog "—even in cases of perfectly correct exposure. 
These difficulties are met, primarily, by the selection 
of a suitable plate (for plates vary greatly in suscepti- 
bility to both tendencies), and, secondly, by the use of 
a quick-acting developer, so that the negative can be 
transferred to a hardening bath in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

Now there is a striking difference between high and 
At ordinary ranges, 
say 45 deg. F. to 75 deg. F., an identical negative (that 
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is to say, one giving an identical print) can be produced 
by almost any known developing agent. In the circum- 
stances under discussion the facts are just the reverse. 
Some developers, when heated, cause great loss of con- 
trast, or are peculiarly liable to fog, or both. Detailed 
information as to this will be found in an important 
memoir by Lumiére and Seyewetz (Soc. Franc. Photog., 
1909), but for our practical purposes it may be noted 
pyro fails badly as to fog, and hydroquinone still worse 
in both respects. On the other hand, amidol (diamido- 
phenol hydrochlorate) and metol are practically free 
from both tendencies. Curiously enough a mixture of 
hydroquinone and metol acts well, and their chemically 
combined form, ''Metoquinone," is even more efficient, 
and has the advantage of permitting free use of an 
alkaline sulphite. The author finds that pyro and meto! 
also act excellently, at any rate between 85 deg. and 
тоо deg., and this combination is valuable as of all 
developers in common use it is probably the most rapid. 

The following may be given as typical formule for 
suitable developers, from which the worker can select 
the one most akin to his normal practice. 


(A) No ALKALI. 


I. Amidol. To 200 parts of water add 1 part amidol, 
6 parts anhydrous sodium sulphite, and 30 parts 
anhydrous sodium sulphate. The bromide required will 
be found to vary a little for different plates; but trial 
should be made with about 3 parts of bromide per thou- 
sand of the above mixed solution. 

2. Metoquinone. In the above formula the amidol 
is replaced by an equal quantity of metoquinone, the 
sulphate omitted, and the sulphite increased to 40 parts. 

Both of the above work excellently, and time of 
normal development varies from about 24 to 4 minutes. 
The amidol, of course, does not keep. 


(B) WITH ALKALI. ; 

т. Hydroquinone-Metol. To 1,000 parts of water 
add 14 parts each of metol and hydroquinone, 200 parts 
anhydrous sodium sulphite, то parts anhydrous sodium 
carbonate, and 3 parts bromide. 

2. Pyro-Metol. For this the author prefers the Impe- 
rial Standard formula, diluted to half strength. The 
theoretical objection to this formula is the presence of 
sodium hydroxide, but development is so rapid—often 
well under one minute—that the danger therefrom is 
reduced to a minimum. This developer has the further 
convenience for the tourist that it 15 accurately supplied 
in tabloid form by Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome. 
Any worker who fears the caustic in the original formula 
might try replacing it by its equivalent in tribasic 
sodium phosphate. 

The above selection of formulae is by no means ex- 
haustive, but will serve sufficiently as typical examples 
in introducing the subject. A plain pyro-soda mixture 
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has been recommended for this work (about 1 per cent. 
pyro, 24 per cent. dry carbonate, 5 per cent. dry sulphite 
with, of course, bromide), but the author does not advo- 
cate its use, as it is not fast, and also turns into a credit- 
able imitation of brown ink during development; and 
the latter trait, if scientifically unobjectionable, is messy. 

The following hints will be of use to those unaccus- 
tomed to work in extreme heat. Especially avoid work- 
ing in a confined space. The “cupboard” dark-room 
becomes unsupportable in a hot climate, and even dan- 
gerous to health. The same applies to those “tent " 
arrangements in which the head is wholly enveloped. 
Remember that the gelatine film is much more sensitive 
to chance touch or abrasion than usual—it is best to 
avoid any transfer of the plate to fixing bath prior to 
hardening; and if it must be examined during 
development, use should be made of a transparent 
dish with well, into which solution flows tem- 
porarily on tipping. When development is com- 
plete, swill with cool water if possible (the porous 
"evaporation " water bottles usual in the South are 
handy for this), and flood with any good alum hardener 
containing a little citric acid to prevent any continuing 
action of developer—which at high temperature is by 
no means negligible. Repeat hardener after fixing. 
For final hardening of very delicate films use a mixture 
made by treating a то per cent. solution of chrome 
alum with ammonia, until a permanent precipitate is 
visible, and then diluting to double bulk with 1o per 
cent. solution of potash alum and boiling. 

As previously noted, the tendency to frill and fog 
varies a good deal with different brands of plates. Very 
rapid plates are generally accounted the more liable to 
fog, and, fortunately, one has rarely need for ultra- 
rapidity in hot countries; but in these days of all- 
round plate excellence there are doubtless many which 
fulfil the desired conditions. Tendency to frill can often 
be checked by the faintest smear of vaseline applied with 
the finger to the edge of the film—about the same quan- 
tity as is commonly applied in laboratories to the ground- 
glass stopper of a bottle. 

When developing under temperate conditions, any of 
the above-described methods may be used for the treat- 
ment of known under-exposure, the developing dish 
being suitably heated. But in extreme cases there is 
an old and little used method which, in suitable cir- 
cumstances, is most valuable. In this practice the ex- 
posed plate is first hardened by soaking for a few 
minutes in weak formalin and well washed. Develop- 
ment is then performed with any dilute metol or meto- 
quinone formula, and the temperature may be pushed 
as high as 120 deg. F. The principal danger is fog, 
and it is indispensable to select a brand of plate little 
liable to it. The net effect of this treatment is to in- 
crease very materially the speed of the plate used. 
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HOUGHTON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PRICE LIST, 1914. 


HE general catalogue of photographic apparatus, materials, 

accessories, etc., just issued by Houghtons, Ltd., shows a 
still further increase in size on its predecessor, and now includes 
no less than 1,086 pages. As a compendium of everything 
photographic, it can be said to be as nearly complete as it is 
possible to make a publication of this character, and the firm 
is to be congratulated upon its production. The scheme of the 
book covers sections devoted to hand cameras, stand, field, and 
studio cameras, cinematograph cameras and accessories, tripods, 
lenses, and shutters, camera accessories, enlargers, accessories 
and illuminants, plates, films, papers, and postcards, chemicals, 
developing, printing, framing, etc., mounts, albums, and 
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stationery, general sundries, cinematograph projectors, lecture 
lanterns and accessories, prism binoculars, backgrounds and 
studio accessories. Thus it will be seen that every class of 
photographer, both amateur and professional, is amply catered 
for. The volume is well printed and illustrated throughout, 
not only with representations of the goods advertised, but, 
in the case of cameras, with examples of the photographs 
taken with them. Full particulars and prices are given in every 
instance, and a detailed index renders reference easy. The 
catalogue is issued primarily for trade use, but for 3s. a copy 
will be sent to any amateur. Applications should be made to 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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By T. BLYTH CLAYTON. 


y OW many Kodak owners are 
H there who wish to compile 
an album of the pretty 
doings of their little ones at play, 
a record of those happy days of 
childhood which never come 
again? 

I think we may say that the 
answer to the above is “legion,” 
but if we add, *How many are 
satisfied with the album they are 
doing, and who do not wish they were recording something 
a little better and just a wee bit more natural,” would the 
answer be the same? | 

Ask а friend to show you his album and he will do so with 
pride, explaining, “This is Freddie in the swing the day I 
bought it new,” or, “This is May bringing her mother some 
flowers,” etc.; then adding, “But I am afraid they do not 
interest you, but the wife and I are very proud of this book.” 

Now, this is just the whole point. Why don’t they interest 
the stranger? The photographs are perfect in every detail, 
showing that a great amount of time and trouble has been 
spent over them, and the children are pretty and bonny. Well, 
what is wrong? What is wanting? 

Why, just a little idea out of the ordinary to make the 
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1.—DISCOVERED. 


stranger say, “ How ever did they think of doing that? Did 
you give them the idea?" 

Here is the secret. Give the children an idea and then 
leave them to carry it out. Do not pose them or tell them 
how to do it. It is their little childish way of doing things, 
not yours, that you wish to look on in years to come. 

If you wish to dress them up for the part, do this, and 
after giving them the idea wait with your camera and try to 
let them forget you are there. It is not a bad plan to pre- 
tend to take more than you really do, as I find this stops 
camera consciousness. 


I give an example herewith, “The Apple Thief." I 
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Dae 
Special to " The A. P. & P. N." MAX 4 
dressed up my youngest little boy, & 
aged two years and three months, 
and then told him a tale about a 
little boy who was stealing apples 
and the policeman came and 
caught him. First, the little boy 
cried, and when the policeman got 
out his book, the rude little boy 
put out his tongue. This made 
the policeman so angry,. but the 
little boy gave the policeman one 
of his apples and he forgave him, and they both ate an apple. 
I asked him if he could do that and took him to the apple 
tree; then I went behind a bush where he soon forgot all 
ке ше 
у policeman friend came along and went through his 
part. Of course, I did not get the a with only six Eu 
I took twelve altogether (two spools of six) and then picked 
out the ones which made the best tale, and I can assure you 
I am more than repaid for the cost of the spoilt ones by the 
praise and interest the good ones have received from my 
friends, to say nothing of the pride I feel for the way my 
little boy acted his part. 
I am rapidly filling a book on these lines, and have 
amongst other adventures :—“ The Troubles of a Motorist” 
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3.—ARRESTED. 


(with a tricycle motor), “The fate of the little boy who 
smoked his father’s pipe” (finding it, filling it, smoking it, 
feeling ill, feeling very ill) (the smoke can be put on the film 
afterwards), “How Harry made a Rabbit Hutch,” “The 
troubles of a telephone subscriber,” etc. 

The pictorial and entertaining possibilities of prints in 
series are endless, and readers of * The A. P." will readily 
evolve other ideas that can be similarly treated. Holiday 
snapshotting can be made much more attractive—both at the 
time of taking, and later, if this plan is followed. 

[Nos. 4, 5, 6 of the above series will be found overleaf.— 
ED.] 
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6.—FRIENDS. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY SIMPLY 


‘EXPLAINED.—IlI. 


-A Series of Articles for the Beginner on the Theory and Practice of Colour Photography. 


Ву A. MANN. bal 


- . The Paget Screen-plate Process. | 
HE last article dealt with the autochrome process, and 
before passing on to an examination of three-colour 
methods some mention should be made of the Paget 
"system of colour photography, which is rapidly growing in 
i public favour. Although in theory the process is very 
‘closely allied. to the autochrome, still it has some very 
-important modifications. The most noticeable feature is 
' that the filter, instead of being а film of starch grains incor- 
{porated with the plate itself, is, in the case of the Paget 
. process, on a separate piece of glass altogether. Two 
slightly different filters are supplied, both of which have a 
mosaic tricolour pattern printed mechanically on them ; one 
‘is used for making the negative, being simply placed in 
front of and in contact with a panchromatic plate in the 
dark slide, due provision being made for the thickness of 
the filter glass by either reversing the focussing screen or 
setting it back ; the other filters, which have slightly different 
. colouring to the “taking” ones, are bound up in register 
with a transparency subsequently made by contact with the 
negative. > 
The manifest advantage of this process lies in the fact 
that, when once the negative has been made, any number of 
transparencies can be made from it, and when bound each 
with a “viewing filter” will be exactly similar to one 
another. All the operations are well within the scope of 
any worker familiar with the handling of panchromatic 
plates, the exposure is made with a yellow lens filter (to 
cut out the superfluous ultra and blue-violet rays), which 
is supplied by Messrs. Paget; with this and the tricolour 
filter plate both in position exposures can be worked out by 
actinometer, the speed numbers being 15 Watkins or F24 
Wynne. With a fairly rapid lens and a good lighting, ex- 
posures down to about 1-25th sec. are quite practicable, 
rendering it possible to secure excellent colour photographs 
of birds and animals. 
The plate is developed and fixed preferably in complete 


Special to “ The А. Р. and P. №." 
‘darkness by the time method. The makers recommend 
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rodinal,-1 in 30, which should, at a temperature of бо deg. 
Fahr., do its work in two minutes. If darkness. is: objected 
to, a green safelight must be used. The negative must be 
clean and soft; when dry, a contact transparency is made 
on the special plates provided, which must be brilliant and 
full of detail and, of course, free from fog. This is, when 
dry, bound up with lantern-slide binding tape in exact 
register with one of the “viewing ” filter glasses, and here is 
the only point where the beginner is likely to have trouble ; 
however, five minutes experimenting will teach more than 
any amount of written description, and anybody with a small 
fund of patience who follows the lucid and complete instruc- 
tions furnished with the process cannot fail very well to 
achieve success at once. 

From the beginner’s point of view the chief advantages 
of the Paget and autochrome processes lie in the fact that 
they are almost automatic in working, require no special 
camera, and permit of quite short exposures. Their draw- 
back is that they allow of little, if any, personal latitude. 


Three-colour Methods. 


The remainder of this article deals with three-colour 
methods, where three separate negatives have to be first 
made; but it is, of course, impossible in the scope of an 
article of this nature to give detailed instructions of the 
actual working of the processes described. There are many 
most comprehensive text-books dealing with the subject 
from a purely technical standpoint, and the makers of the 
materials furnish working instructions and formule with all 
the goods sent out. 

In three-colour methods, success depends somewhat largely 
on the quality of the apparatus used. The lens should cer- 
tainly be, if possible, a high-class anastigmat, corrected for 
red rays of light as well as green, although the writer has 
seen some very excellent landscape colour photographs taken 
with an old rapid rectilinear. The filters should be the best 
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obtainable, and carefully adjusted to one another, the 
camera rigid, the tripod firm and heavy, the plate-holders 
of exact register with the focussing screen and also with 
each other. It is quite possible to undertake the work with 
an ordinary field camera fulfilling these conditions, but it 
much colour photography is to be done, then it well pays 
to invest in a repeating back, with filters the same size as 
the plates used fitted just in front of the plates, 

However, I should strongly advise the beginner not to 
get an expensive filter set nor repeating back until he has 
achieved some success with his present apparatus; a tri- 
colour set of gelatine filters being in every respect, bar 
durability, equal to the mounted ones. These gelatine filters 
can be mounted between two pieces of thin card, with circles 
cut out, and then slipped into any simple holder fitted in 
front of the lens. | 

Exposure Ratios. 


It is absolutely essential that the three negatives should · 


have exactly correct exposures, and the ratios will be found 
to be about five times the normal exposure through the blue 
filler, and fifteen times through the red and green. Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright issue a card with each packet of 
plates giving the exact ratio for that individual packet when 
used with their own filters, which is a great convenience. The 


. same firm have published a perfectly invaluable little acces- 


sory in the form of a graded strip, consisting of eight shades, 
ranging from black at one end to a faint gray at the other. 
This is placed where it will photograph, but not interfere 
with the subject, and shows at a glance whether each negative 
has received its correct relative exposure. It will be readily 
understood that the gray tones photograph the same through 
all three filters, and the reproduction of the strip should be 
exactly similar on all three negatives. 
The Sanger-Shepherd Process. 

One of the most successful and beautiful processes is the 
Sanger-Shepherd, and although this company have patented 
a system of printing on paper, the process is best known 
and most worked as a lantern-slide one, the transparencies 
it yields being of a particularly brilliant and clean descrip- 
tion. First, three negatives are made through the three 
primary coloured filters (red, green, and blue-violet); these 
negatives are, of course, not coloured, but constitute records 
of the amount of colour, allied to the attendant filter, which 
that particular exposure has passed on to the plate. Con- 
sider the case of a blue dish, containing red strawberries 
with green leaves. The exposure through the red filter will 
let the light reflected from the fruit pass on to the plate, and 
when developed there will be a silver deposit corresponding 
in shape to the strawberries, the leaves and dish which con- 
tained little or no red will be very faint, and would print 
almost black if a bromide print were taken from the nega- 
tive. The negative taken through the green filter will 
register the leaves as a silver image, but not the fruit or the 
dish, and similarly the one through the blue-violet filter the 
dish only. Now consider carefully what would happen if 
these negatives were printed as lantern slides of a colour 
corresponding with the filters they were taken with. Такс 
the red one: here we have an image of the fruit, the rest of 
the picture being very thin. Now these are just the portions 
which would print out red (the leaves and dish), the straw- 
berries themselves printing as a high light.. Therefore, a 
lantern slide is made from the red negative, mot of a red 
colour, but of the complementary colour to red, a mixture 
of green and blue-violet; thus we get the dish and leaves 
printing darkest, the fruit scarcely at all, being mostly clear 
glass; from the green filter negative is made a celluloid 
carbon lantern slide of a colour complementary to green 
(red and bluish-violet, a sort of magenta), which prints 
darkest over the dish and fruit, the leaves being more or 
less clear celluloid, and from the blue-violet filter negative a 
similar slide printed in yellow (complementary to blue-violet ; 
green and red mixed); this prints over tbe fruit (making, 
with the magenta already printed on the other, a red when 
superposed), and over the leaves (making, with the blue on 
the red filter slide, a green) In practice a glass slide is 
made by contact from the red filter negative, which is con- 
verted to the right blue-green shade by toning, and carbon 
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celluloid contact slides are made from the other two, which 
are carefully superposed, and when in exact register are 
bound up in the usual way. All materials, filters, plates, 
slides, and solutions can, of course, be obtained from Messrs. 
Sanger Shepherd. 

The Raydex Process. ‚ 

The latest claimant to public favour, and a most beautiful 
and successful process for prints direct on to the paper, 
is the Raydex process, a modification of ozobrome. In 
this process, which is quite permanent, speedy, and simple, 
the usual three negatives are made on panchromatic plates, 
and three ordinary bromide prints are prepared from them. 
Both negatives and prints should be of a vigorous and clean 
nature, free from any trace of fog. A special thickly coated, 
strong bromide paper is supplied for the purpose. These 
prints are immersed for two minutes in a patented solution, 
and are brought into contact with three sheets of a nature 
similar to carbon tissue, but which is not sensitive to light. 
The *colour sheets? are coloured. respectively magenta, 
blue-green, and yellow (complementary to the three filters), 
and the bromide print from the red negative is, of course, 
placed in contact with the blue-green sheet, and the other 
two with their respective complementary colours. The effect 
of the contact of these bromide prints, soaked in the 
“Raydex ” solution, is to render the colour sheet insoluble 
to a greater or lesser extent according to the amount of silver 
deposit on the bromide print. The effect is exactly the same 
as that of light passing through a negative on to а piece 
of bichromate of potash sensitised carbon paper, but has 
the great advantage that it is mechanically regulated and 
certain in its action. These three “colour sheets” are then 
developed in hot water on a temporary support of trans- 
parent celluloid, after which they appear as coloured posi- 
tives, just like the lantern slides described above under the 
Sanger-Shepherd process. When dry the yellow one is trans- 
ferred to a final paper support, the blue-green one is super- 
posed in register on top of this (which is quite easy, owing 
to the transparent celluloid), and the magenta one on top 
of the other two. Then is revealed the full effect of the 
original subject. This process allows the bromide prints to 
be re-developed and used several times, and, of course, the 
celluloid temporary supports can be used an indefinite 
number of times. 

There are other paper processes which depend on the 
property of a gelatine image of varying thicknesses absorb- 
ing a dye in proportion to its thickness, which dye is subse- 
quently transferred to paper. These and other colour pro- 
cesses may be dealt with later. | 


THE P.C.U.K. SPECIAL. 


As mentioned in last week’s “A. P.,” Mr. Albert E. Pullar, of 
Perth, invited the members of the Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom to Dunkeld and Killiecrankie during their 
visit to Scotland. The above photograph is of the specially 
decorated engine and salcon train of the Highland Railway, 
kindly placed at the disposal of his guests by Mr. Pullar, whose 
hospitality will be long remembered. 
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^9 SOME (POSSIBLY) NEW 


FORMULA FOR HAND-CAMERA WORKERS 


By * ONLOOKER." 


Part III. 


The firs! and second parts of this Series appeared in the issues of July 6 and 13. 


and the focussing scale marked to serve with this lens. 
Now suppose we remove this lens entirely, or remove the 

front or back half, or in any other way change the focal 
length of the lens to a second known focal length—say to 
9 inches, by way of example—how are we going to make use 
of the same focussing scale? We have in a previous note 
(“ A. Р.” July 15, p. 37) considered the case of adding a sup- 
plementary and using a fixed scale for new readings. But 
now we will suppose we have a focussing camera and wish to 
use a second lens which is of focal length, perhaps 13 or 2 
or more times that of the lens for which the camera was 
scaled. We may act as follows. Having replaced the old 
by the new focal length lens, we rack out the camera until 
we get some very distant object in focus. We now attach to 
the camera a small slip of card, thin metal wire or other con- 
venient thing which comes opposite the infinity mark corre- 
sponding to the first lens scale. We can now use the old 
scale figures as far as they go, but, of course, giving them 
new meanings. What the new meanings are we can get at 
by applying the following simple formula : 

Let f be the focal length of the first lens for which 

the scale readings are adjusted. 

Let F be the focus of the second lens. 

Let D be the scale reading acoording to f. 

Let X be the distance of object when the second lens 

is in use and pointed at D. 


Then— 
_ F?(D — f) 
= я 


Q ‘and the | G our camera is fitted with a 5 inch focus lens 


X zd d 


To illustrate the application of this formula we will take 
simple and small numbers. 

Suppose f to be 4 inches, and the scale pointer indicating 
20 inches—i.e., the pointer is 1 inch from infinity mark—the 
lens being now 5 inches from the plate or focussing screen. 
Now let us replace this 4 inch lens by one of 7 inch focus, 
and focus it for a very distant object—setting the new pointer 
at the infinity mark. Now we rack out till the new pointer 
is again 1 inch from the infinity mark. What object distance 
is in focus? 


Here f = 4, F = 7, D = 20. 
Substituting in the above formula we get 


x = 7% 70 — 4) 


DEC T 7. 
X 16 


16 
If we turn to a table of conjugate distances we shall find 


4 inch lens conjugates 5 and 20. 

7 » 2? 8 29 56. 
Suppose that the focal length of the new lens bears some 
simple and definite proportion to the old focal length—for 
instance, let F = nf, we can now employ a somewhat similar 


formula : 
X = n (D — f) + nf. 


Let us now employ a 4 and an 8 inch lens, i.e., f = 4, 
Е = 8, and imagine the pointer in each case is 3 inch from 
the infinity position. 

Now here F = 2f or n = 2. 

With a 4 inch lens at 43 inch distance the conjugate dis- 
tance is easily seen to be 36. 

Substituting X 2° (36 — 4) + 2 X 4. 
4X32 + 8. 
136. 

It is also easy to see that the conjugate of 83 inches with 
an 8 inch lens is 136. 

Two small points are to be noticed carefully. First, that 
when the lens in each case is in focus for extreme distance 
the pointer on the scale is opposite the infinity mark. The 
second point is that one should know as accurately as may 
be the focal lengths of the two lenses, or the precise relative 
proportions of their focal length. The very old and well- 
known pinhole method of measuring the equivalent focal 
length of a lens is, perhaps, as simple and reliable as any 
method. It is not at all necessary to expose a plate. 
Inspection on the ground glass of any two distant objects 
coming near the opposite sides of the focussing screen suffice. 
At night one may often utilise a couple of street lamps seen 
from a bedroom window. 


— — — ifie — — — — 


FLASH POWDER: A Holiday Accessory. 


HREE years ago I was surprised on opening my camera case 
for the first time on my holiday trip to find a box of flash 
powder. A month previous I had been using the powder for the 
purpose of making copies of pictures, and had omitted to remove 
it from my bag. At first I was inclined to throw it away, but, 
on second thoughts, I decided to keep it, as there was no weight 
in it, neither did it take up any room, and, before the holiday 
was over, I made use of it, and found it quite a valuable extra 
piece to my outfit, and have since then always carried a box. 
My first experience was in connection with an old church. In 
one corner was some delightful carving, very old and dark, and 
it would have required hours' exposure, but a little chat with the 
verger, and a passing of the proverbial “tanner,” made things 
easy, and I was permitted to use the flashlight. Another time 
it was the village smithy. The smith was there, but there was 
no work about, so a few tools were placed on the anvil and a 
little powder placed and fired in the forge made things busy and 
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By J. JAMES. 


gave me my picture. On another occasion—I was in Derbyshire 
at the time—I came to a delightful old cottage, centuries old; 
one could stand in the living room, feet on floor, head touching 
the rafters of the ceiling, but the relics that were hanging there 
and the wonderful wood panelling, and the old fireplace, made 
a glorious picture which, however, could not be taken, so said 
the old lady. “Will you allow me to try with flash powder?” І 
soon assured her that I should not blow the place up, and 
eventually got the necessary permission. 

In many ways can the powder be of great service. I have 
always used the one make, “Johnson’s,” because of its great 
convenience; 1t can be used without a lamp or any such con- 
trivance ; in fact, the lid of a cigarette tin is my apparatus; the 
price is reasonable enough, for a sixpenny box is sufficient for 
ants a number benda and only weighs a few ounces. 

, however, a pocket flash lamp is requir e » i 
both handy and reliable. E La i. 
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AUSTRALIAN LANDSCAPE. 


BY 
J. WILLIAMS (Melbourne). 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial 
Work by Colonia! Photographers 
now open at “The A. P." Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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RICHMOND. BY M. O. DELL. 
The original, a bromide print (9 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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UNDERGROUND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A COOL SUBJECT FOR THE HOT WEATHER. 


July 27, 1914. 
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Special to " The Ama:eur Photographer. and Photographic News.” By Dr. E. A. BAKER, M.A. 
AKING photographs Practical Difficulties. 
of ordinary subjects The problem of lighting up vast chambers, like the 


by means of artificial mighty subterranean hall under Gaping Ghyll, in which 
light has its peculiar diffi- the daylight filtering through in one place makes it all 
culties but is quite a the harder to deal properly with the massed shadows 


strai g h tf orward 
business. By ob- 
serving definite 
rules you can 
make the results 
as certain and 
satisfactory as in 
any other kind of 
photography. Not 
so with photo- 
graphy in caves. 
Here all sorts of 
varying conditions 
and local diff- 
culties make suc- 
cess by no means 
certain even in 
the most skilful 
hands. To photo- 
graph a mass of 
white stalactite 
against a dark 
background is a 
simple matter. But 
stalactites are not 
always white, and 
backgrounds do 
not always provide 
effective contrasts. 
In the finest 
underground 


vistas, again, such conspicuous objects are usually sub- 
sidiary to the main effect, or perhaps non-existent. 
And, further, apparent contrasts may be nullified, or, 
on the other hand, intensified unduly, through the pre- 
dominance in the general colouring of red and yellow 
tints, which the photographer, relying on a brief pre- 
liminary illumination, does not fully take into account. 


GAPING GuvLL, YORKS. 
354 ft. below surface. 4 hours’ exposure; about 6 ozs. Agfa powder. 
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of the surrounding 
spaces, belongs 
rather to what may 
be called the prac- 
tical difficulties as 
distinguished from 
the purely tech- 
nical difficulties of 
cave photography. 
With Шс ae 
be grouped the 
obstacles put іп 
one's way by the 
configuration of a 
cave, the inacces- 
sibility of a suit- 
able — view-point, 
the impossibility 
of erecting a stand 
through the shape 
of walls or roof, 
the troubles 
caused by water, 
whether іп the 
shape of pools and 
streams or of cas- 
cades and falling 
Spray, not to men- 
tion the risks that 
must frequently be 
run by both appa- 
ratus and орега- 
tor. Nevertheless, 
there is so much 
romance about 
caving and cave 
photography, and 
the results, even 
if technically im- 
perfect, are often 
so thrilling in their 
wonder and beauty, 
that a large num- 
ber of both ama- 


teurs and professionals have devoted immense trouble 
and perseverance to the hobby, and many strange scenes 
on which a little while ago no human eye had ever 
fallen have now been successfully pictured. 

With so many accidents to guard against, we find 
the element of luck play:ng an undue part, in comparison 


with skill and knowledge. Thus, I remember, some 


exposures, 


. Cavern, near Bolton Abbey. 
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А SEA CAVE, Jl'LAMBOROUGH. 


years ago a professional photo- 
grapher, who had had ехсер- 
tional experience of underground 
spent a whole 
summer's night in Stump Cross 
He . 
had gone to considerable expense 
to secure good results, and we all 
slaved our hardest to help him, 
lugging cylinders of oxygen from 
one level to another, as we 
crawled on hands and knees 
through passages where it was 
impossible to stand upright. Only 
two tolerable plates were the 
result: the rest went into the 
dustbin. Yet a few months 
later, as a mere beginner, I got 
half a dozen fine negatives in a 
few hours’ work with magnesium 
wire, most of my experience 
having been acquired on the 
occasion of my friend's failure. 
A great deal depends, naturally, 
on a previous acquaintance with , 
the scene of operations. You should know exactly 
what it is you intend to photograph; otherwise valuable 
time will be wasted in lighting up unsuitable places, 
with the further disadvantage that when you do find an 
attractive subject there will be a cloud of smoke in the 
cave. 
Different Illuminants. 

The friend just alluded to made a general practice 
of using the.ether and oxygen limelight, with an enor- 
mous lens for concentrating a beam of light on a defi- 
nite area. The advantages were, first, that no smoke 
was generated, and, secondly, that he could light up 
any part of a cavern to the exact extent required, 
giving more to the surfaces tinged with unresponsive 
colours and less to the brilliant incrustations, which 
tend to be over-exposed. But the disadvantages were 
serious. First and foremost there was a mass of heavy 
apparatus to transport through passages where it was 
quite hard enough work to carry the camera; and, 
secondly, not only was the exposure long and tedious, 


In THE GREAT East CHAMBER, MITCHELSTOWN. 
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but it was a severe trial, as the light had to be con-: 
tinually moved over the walls, roof, and floor of the 
cavern, with careful calculation of the amount of light 
needed bv each part, and caution not to overlook any 
single corner of the picture. It was wonderful how the 
process brought out detail, but there was a general 
tendency to flatness; the sense of space, the profound 
depths of shadow, and the rugged grandeur of the scene 
being very seldom rendered. 


Many show caves have electric light or acetylene gas 
installed. The camera is sometimes assisted by these 
means, but a further illumination should never be dis- 
pensed with. As often as not, too, the lamps them- 
selves are in the way, and have to be extinguished 
before the shutter is opened. In point of fact, more- 
over, itis rather in caverns where the tourist is unknown 
that we find the most alluring subjects. There remain, 
then, two kinds of illuminant, the flashlight and mag- 
uesium ribbon, though a word will be said presently 
about photographs by natural light. 

The principal difficulty with either is caused by the 
fumes generated. A. “smokeless candle" timed to so 
many seconds gets over this quite 
well if only one exposure is made 
in the same spot, though even so 
one must watch lest a jet of 
illuminated smoke spouts into 
the picture. But in practice one 
flash is not sufficient to light up 
all the objects in a large group 
of rocks, stalagmite pillars, and 
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hanging shafts апа curtains. 
Then “candles” have to be 
ignited at different strategic 


points, and the only way to avoid 
photographing coils of luminous 
vapour instead of the object de- 
sired is to have several friends 
ready to fire each flash at a given 
signal. Against this, it may be 
objected that M. Martel, the 
French speleologist, has achieved 
brilliant results, both in accuracy 
and beauty, in caves of all sizes 
and the most various conforma- 
tions, and he invariably lights 
from a single point, usually 
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STUMP Cross Cavern, Yorks. 
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making a bonfire of crumpled magnesium ribbon with a 
sprinkling of powder. This is certainly the way to avoid 
flatness. : 

The potentialities of magnesium ribbon are not fully 
realised. For general views it is unsuitable, as even 
if a chamber can be fully lighted, the place would be 
fogged before the exposure was over. But nothing is 
better for studies of definite objects, like curtains and 
pillars, and those lovely groups of pools and crystalline 
terraces on which the explorer so often happens. To 
break up harsh shadows and reproduce the exquisite 
lustre and soft bloom, as it were, of the beautiful sur- 
faces of these objects, it is best to light from different 
points. Ribbon is, of course, useful as an auxiliary to 
the flash, for local lighting. 


Natural Light. 

There are some caves where the best light of all is 
sufficient, to wit, natural light. The most realistic 
picture I ever got was at the bottom of a Yorkshire 
pot-hole, 50 feet deep, by means of ten minutes' ex- 
posure to the feeble light trickling through the narrow 
mouth—and all the while a companion sat still and stiff, 
and was rewarded by a speaking portrait, with a some- 
what saturnine expression withal. Figures, it may be 
interjected here, should be introduced with caution, 
under-exposure or a "ghost" being the alternative 
risks. Ihave seen a cave photograph in which the same 
person is seen sitting in three different positions, bring- 
ing out the perspective most strikingly, and puzzling 
the uninitiated. 

One most fascinating combination of light and shade 
is presented by a cave-mouth. That famous master of 
chiaroscuro, Wright, of Derby, was addicted to long 
cave vistas ending in daylight. To get such effects it 
is necessary to time your flash for the foreground to 
correspond exactly to the exposure required by the 
distant objects, the shutter being opened and closed 
simultaneously with the firing and extinction of the 
flash. Rare indeed are photographs showing the out- 
side landscape framed between the rugged walls of a 
cavern, everything appearing in harmonious relief. Sea- 
caves, which have a special beauty of their own, often 
call for this kind of treatment. But I have limited 
myself in this article to the limestone type of cavern, 
which is usually found inland. | 
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MESSRS. MARION’S “BRILLIANT” PLATE. 


NY new brand of plate put forward by Messrs. Marion and 
A Co., of Soho Square, is worthy of careful attention by 
every class of photographer, not only on account of the fine 
record for excellence that the firm’s products possess, but also 
because the claims made for any new production are usually 
substantiated. For the “ Brilliant ” plate just introduced Messrs. 
Marion claim that it will be welcomed by those who fear that 
extremely fast plates are too rapid for summer work, and that 
the new plate, with its definite speed of 300 H. and D., 
great latitude, and capabilities of giving brilliant and vigorous 
negatives, is just what is wanted by the majority of outdoor 
workers at this time of year. 

Our tests have demonstrated that Messrs. Marion have an 
excellent plate of great all-round merit in the “ Brilliant.” Entire 
absence of fog, under trying conditions of exposure, development 
and temperature, appears to be its outstanding characteristic. 

An examination of some of the plates that were not exposed 
in the camera showed clean backs (indeed, the backs were suffi- 
ciently clean for exposures to be made through the glass), and 
revealed a dense film well charged with the sensitive silver salts, 
there being a sufficient proportion of iodide to minimise the mis- 
chievous effects of halation. The full proportion of sensitive 
material in relation to the gelatine may account for the slightly 
matt surface of the coating, so that an ordinary black lead pencil, 
whether hard or soft, makes a full mark; often a matter of con- 
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siderable convenience. As the extremely smooth and almost 
specular character of plates in which the gelatine is in excess 
makes it quite impracticable to use such plates with a very 
wide-angle lens, owing to the extreme marginal light being 
almost entirely reflected, it appeared to us expedient to make 
our camera tests with a lens of distinctly wide angle—a lens 
having a focal length of about three inches and three quarters, 
and capable of covering 13 by 12 inches. Not having a plate of 
this size, we simultaneously exposed two quarter plates, one set 
axially in relation to the lens, end the other so much displaced 
laterally as to correspond to a like area at the edge of a thirteen 
inch plate. The result proved eminently satisfactory, the non- 
specular character of the coating preventing undue loss of light 
at the margin. 

Our experiments prove the good quality of the plates sub- 
mitted, and they justify us in recommending our readers to give 
them a trial. They are made in all standard sizes at the usual 
prices. 
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Readers who require copies of the complete Index to the last 
half-yearly volume of THE A. P. can obtain same on applica- 
tion to the publishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Wimbledon and District Camera Club.—The secretary of the 
above club is now Mr. Frederick J. Gittins, 11, Kingsley Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W., to whom all communications should be 
addressed. 

* Isostigmar and Neostigmar Lenses ” is the title of a new and 
well-produced little booklet issued by Messrs. К. and J. Beck, 
Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, E.C. It contains full information con- 
cerning these excellent and well-known lenses. A postcard to 
the above address will bring a copy to any reader of THE A. P. 


Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., have just issued a new price list. This 
contains a complete list of Gevaert products to date, including 
particulars of * Partox," a new gaslight paper giving warm black 
tones by direct development. Readers of THE A. P. should 
write Gevaert Ltd., 60, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for a copy of the list. 

The Mentor Camera Co., Ltd., of 244, High Holborn, W.C., 
ask us to request any person who has written them between the 
11th and 13th inst., and not received a reply, to kindly com- 
municate with them, as a parcel of the Mentor Co.’s letters, they 
have reason to believe, was stolen on the 13th inst. Charles 
Baker, scientific instrument maker, also of 244, High Holborn, 
asks us to insert a notice to the same effect. 


Increase in the Price of Plates.—Messrs. Wm. Ziegler, Ltd., 
sole wholesale agents for Paragon plates, advise us that Messrs. 
Schleussner, the makers, have instructed them to increase the 
prices of their plates from August 1st next. The prices of 
Paragon plates will in future be the same as the standard 
British makes, viz., 1s. 3d. per doz. quarter-plates, and 2s. od. 
half-plates. 

A daring fraud was tried on the Union of London and Smith’s 
Bank on July 9. <A forged bill for £290, which professed to 
have been drawn by the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd., 
payable to J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of 19 to 23, Oxford Street, 
London, W., and Church End Works, Willesden, N.W., manu- 
facturers of photographic and cinematograph apparatus, was 
presented at the head office of the bank. The cashier’s sus- 
picions were aroused by the curious manner of the young man 
presenting it, and inquiries were made of him. He stated that 
the bill had been given to him by a man in a public library at 
Clapham with a small gratuity and a promise of a further present 
if he brought the money back, The police were communicated 
with, and they went with the young man to the library, but 
found nobody waiting there. On the bill were clever forgeries 
of the signatures of the directors and secretary of the payees, but 
the signature for J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., was bad, the name of 
Chesterton having been used, although no person of that name 
has ever been a director of J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. The cashier 
of the Union of London and Smith's Bank is to be congratulated 
on his smartness, which has saved his employers a large sum of 
money. Up to the time of going to press the forger had not 
been discovered, but the police have the matter in hand. 
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AN EFFICIENT AND CHEAP LENS 
HOOD. 
WING to the demand for cameras of 


minimum dimensions, one important 
thing seems to have been sacrificed, viz., 


any protection for the lens, tending to 


keep all unnecessary light rays from enter- 
ing the camera, which are more or less 
reflected on to the plate 
from the inside surfaces, 
causing a flattening and 
hazy effect on the image. 
This is very pronounced 
indeed in pictures taken 
against the sun. There- 
fore with the hood about 
to Бе described a 
brighter and crisper 
negative is the result. 

This simple piece of 
apparatus will be at 
once appreciated if, when in position over 
the lens, the image is compared on the 
focussing screen. The stronger the light, 
the more pronounced is the effect. 

It can be made collapsible to put into 
the waistcoat pocket, and can be attached 
instantly. The size will depend on the 
particular camera it is to be fitted to, but 
the dimensions can be arrived at, by trial, 
with very little trouble, after referring to 
the sketches shown. 

Take a stiff piece of good strong card- 
board, а їп fig. 1, not less than 1-32nd in. 
thick, and cut out oblong with sides about 
7-8ths the length of negative; less will do 
if too large to clear projections on front of 
camera. Find the centre by drawing dia- 


gonal lines, and cut hole a little less than 
diameter of lens mount, to form a stop 
when placing in position on camera. Next 
cut a long strip of stiff paper, about 
3-16ths in. wide, about same as depth of 


mount projection, seccotine full length, 
one side, except a length at one end, equal 
to circumference of lens mount, to prevent 
sticking, and roll this hard on the mount 
itself to make a good sliding fit. Always 
use as little seccotine as possible, and 


™ HANDY-7 


Cot here far anges О lap over al corners when bert 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


К" Short articles on home-made apparatus ог accessories of a novel 
n Ml * description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
d Ш. page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, 


Articles 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


spread over with a penknife. When this 
tube, shown at Û, fig. т, is quite dry, rub 
edges level on fine sandpaper or emery- 
cloth, and stick on to baseboard just 
made, concentric with hole. 

Next, to find depth of collapsible sides 
f, take a piece of cardboard, with a width 
about 3 length of short side of base, and 
long enough to form four sides of a box 


| lerghh equal le o hbe less P : 
4 смее edges of y Lgl 
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when bent, plus j in. for joining, by 
cutting deeply with penknife, but not 
through, at lines corresponding to corner 
edges. Stick at joint g. 

Use this as experimental sides of hood 
by holding up against base piece a, which 
has been put in place over lens ready to 
test. Focus at infinity and in a strong 
light outside, or, better still, point camera 


to the sun, and see if any light is cut off, 


which will be indicated by darkening of 
edges of focussing screen. With a little 
patience and screening off of edges of tem- 
porary box with a piece of cardboard, 
while looking through camera, the smallest 
dimensions of our hood will soon be 
found. 

The next thing to do is to make the 
front, 7, of the hood. This is made from 
a piece of good cardboard, not so thick as 
the base piece, and looks much more 
finished if wrapped all over with dull, 
black paper, as found in packets of gas- 
light and bromide paper. 

Dotted lines, 7, in fig. 1, show how 
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paper is to be cut before folding over card- 
board. This can also be done to base 
piece, when finished, if preferred. 

Dimensions ¢ and d to be found by trial 
with experimental sides. Dimension < 
should be, say, 4 in. for 34 by 24, and 3 in. 
for quarter-plate. When size of this front 
piece is fixed, cut down base piece same 
size over all. 

To make collapsible sides, use, say, 
ruby fabric, such as is sold for dark-room 
lamps. Cover this on one side with thin 
dull black p- per pasted on (seccotine dries 
too brittle for this), to give it a little more 
body; of course, other stiff thin linen 
materials at hand may suggest themselves. 

Take a piece of length equal to four 
edges of front piece j, fig. 1, plus 3 in. for 
overlapping at join g, and width equal to 
depth of temporary sides of hood, plus 
twice 3-16ths in. for flanges k, to fix to 
front and base pieces, develop and mark 
off as shown in fig. 2 on fabric side. The 
black paper side forming the inside of the 
hood. 

Crease as indicated, the extra thick lines - 
to be creased outwards, all the rest 
inwards. 

When the whole is seccotined together, 
it will be found stiff enough to remain 
extended when opened out for use. It is 
only left to paint the fabric black with 
drawing ink, dull black varnish or wnat- 
ever may be to hand. 

Thus for an outlay of, say, 7d. (3d. tube 
seccotine and 1-3rd yd. fabric, 36 in. wide, 
4d.), one can make as efficient a piece 
of apparatus as can be seen advertised for 
considerably over ros. and upwards, 
according to size. S. C. 
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TWO BOTTLE HINTS. 


I WONDER how many penknife blades 
have been broken by lifting shallow 
corks out of large-mouthed bottles ! 

The illustration shows a 
simple expedient to overcome 
this annoyance. Procure 
some fairly stiff wire, cut in 
4 in. lengths, double in two, 
and press the ends through 
the cork, till about 1 іп. pro- 
trudes, and bend these back 
with pliers. Finally, open 
out the handle to allow the 
finger to pass through. 

The accompanying photo- 
graph also shows a way of 
utilising an egg-shell for a 
funnel where the funnel 
would be too large for the 
neck of a small bottle. When 
the shell is used as a funnel, 
prick a hole in the botto/ 
about } in. diameter. It 
can also be used as a filter 
by pricking several small holes with a 
needle or pin, instead of one larger hole. 


W. Р. 


ГР useful series of Handy «Жап | 
articles appears weekly. Back | 
numbers of '' The A. P.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, | 
W.C., and ''The A. P.'' Index will 
give particulars of any desired article. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


How to Hang an Exhibition, 

Some time ago I promised to refer to the 
method of hanging an exhibition without the little 
and big screw plates irritating the eye, being 
dotted all over the room like so many gleaming 
eyes. In the frst place, the exhibits must be 
arranged to harmonise in the grouping and lay 
out, and the best way to do this is to deal with 
the floor of the room just as if it was the wall we 
are hanging. In all probability the wall will be 
draped with some suitable monochrome-tinted 
covering—ordinary hessian canvas dyed a suitable 
tint is the most suitable and very cheap. Take 
a length of the same canvas, and lay it on the 
floor immediately in front of the pane] on the wall 
we are going to hang, and let it be the exact size 
of the panel—length and depth. Now take three 
or four of the largest exhibits, the subjects that 
will dominate the panel, and space them out, then 
follow on with the smaller exhibits. No hard-and- 
fast rule can be laid down, but in all probability 
the dominating four will set the line for the top 
of the panel, beyond which no exhibit must 
trespass. 


Without Mirror Plates or Cords. 

Having now got the panel complete in arrange- 
ment and display, but laid on the floor, we must 
set about the method to hang the exhibits, and 
I recommend the following one, provided the panel 
is made of wood, as most art galleries are. 
Having removed all mirror plates from the frames 
of the exhibits, and having obtained in the mean- 
time a few gross of screweyes of varying sizes, in 
each of the frames we nut two screweyes, about 
one-third of the distance from the top. Having 
provided a supply of wire nails, in sizes from 
1} ins. to 3 ins, we use a proportionate size to 
the strength and thickness of the frame. The 
display of exhibits are still in their exact posi- 
tions on the floor, so we will take one up with the 
object of fixing it on the wall of the panel in the 
same position. Take a wire nail, and drive it 
into the wall at an angle commencing on the 
left side of the exhibit, and hane the exhibit by 
the soreweye on the nail, and thus set the position 
for the right-hand side nail, which should also 

driven in the wall at an upward angle. Drive 
home the nails until their heads are just hidden 
by the sides of the frames, and the picture will 
then hang perfectly flat to the wall, and appear 
as if it were glued to it. 


For a Plaster Wall. 


Supposing the wall is not boarded, and is the 
ordinary plaster background, then a slightly dif. 
ferent treatment is required. The screweyes fixed 
in the frames of the exhibits are used just the 
same, but instead of wire nails we must use the 
ordinary plain and cheap picture hook, which is 
perforated for four pins to affix to the wall. In 
the space behind where the exhibit is to be put 
fix two of these picture hooks slightly in at both 
sides, but exactly on a level with each other. Then 
fix a piece of light string from screweye on the 
left to the screweye on the right, and tie it off 
stretched tight. If the picture hooks have been 
properly spaced, the picture should hang on the 
two hooks to a fraction of an inch in its proper 
position, and again there is no outward indication 
of how the picture remains fixed to the wall. Here 
let me point out it is not mecessary to drive 
home the four pins, usually supplied with the 
picture hooks ; it will be sufficient if only two pins 
are used on each picture hook. A little practice 
with either method will soon demonstrate which 
is the most suitable one for the place you desire 
to hang the exhibition, but either are certainly 
more suitable than the clumsy method of hanging 
with mirror plates, and nothing near so un- 
sightly. 


Can be Applied to Your Home. 

Hanging is always, more or less, a problem 
governed by the constitution of the exhibition 
rooms, but I do not like to see pictures hung in 
an exhibition by cords suspended írom a picture 
rail near the roof, as I have frequently seen at 
certain exhibitions, and in one case suspended 
by chains. The system of hanging pictures by 
picture hooks hidden also appeals to me as being 
adaptable for the private sitting-room at home, 
particularly with pictorial photographic work 
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framed in narrow frames. My drawing-room-cum- 
picture gallery is hung in that style—no cords 
show; and the exhibits clearly suggest they are 
hanging by capillary attraction. When we come 
to the dismantling of the exhibition it is more 
easy than by any other method, and, using a little 
care, no damage has рееп done, at all events, no 
more than the hole made by the screw of the 
mirror plate. Further, the frames have the 
screweyes totally removed, and sent home to the 
exhibitors packed perfectly flat; they pack better, 
and render damage to the frames an almost im- 
possible contingency. 


Simplicity in Cataloguin£g, 

Next comes the cataloguing, and here the work 
of the secretary may be greatly reduced by a 
very simple method of tabulating. When the 
entry forms come in, be vrovided with a number 
of cards about the size of a large luggage label, 
and eyeletted in the same manner. ‘hey should 
have headed spaces for the full name of the ex- 
hibitor, his address, the title of his exhibit, the 
process, and the selling price. In the top teft- 
hand corner have a small block space for filling 
in the incoming number of each exhibitor, which 
will be the number of identity for easy reference 
to the entry form. In the course of arrangement 
for display of the exhibits, it is quite probable that 
the entries of incoming number “29,” which may be 
four frames, have become spread in various parts 
of the room, but each one will bear a ticket looped 
with string, and tacked to the top of the frame, 
thus hanging loose over its face, bearing the 
above particulars, and on the back of the frame, 
in blue pencil, also put the incoming identity 
number. 


By a Card Index System. 

Having now finished the whole of the exhibits 
on these lines, and the exhibition is hung com- 
pletely ready for cataloguing, the very simplicity 
of the system is at once apparent. lach exhibit 
on the wall will have a ticket suspended from 
the top, each bearing all that is required for the 
catalogue, excepting the catalogue number, which 
we will now supply. I have said the "incoming 
identity number" is in a square space in the 
top lett-hand corner, and that must now be ruled 
out, and on the top right corner of the label we 
have a similar blank space ready for the cata- 
logue number. Most exhibition organisers will 
know that catalogue numbering should always 
start to the left on entering the room at its prin- 
cipal entrance, and working round the room with 
the course of the sun. So the first business is to 
rule out the incoming number on the left, and 
substitute the catalogue number, 1, 2, 3, and 
onwards. When all the cards have been numbered 
properly, we repeat the number on the frame of 
the exhibit with a neat little gummed ticket— 

tinted by preference—then check for correctness. 
Having found everything all right, and com- 
mencing at Number 1, we take off all the cards 
by cutting loose the string, and, keeping them in 
chronological sequence, we simply hand the lot 
over to the printer, and the job is done. When 
the printer's proof comes in to check for correct- 
ness, it is simplicity itself, and seldom an error 
occurs. 

When we Re-pack. 

System in an exhibition is all that is required to 
make hard work comparatively easy, and the 
above described system, coupled with what I gave 
in my first notes on the subject some weeks ago, 
contains points that are the result of experience 
and practical knowledge of the work. Even when 
dismantling the exhibition, the methods of the 
system again help. (Remembering that I said 
the “incoming identity number " should also be on 
the back of the frame in blue pencil, consequently 
the four frames of Number 29, although hung in 
various parts of the room, when taken down can 
be placed all together, the other incoming numbers 
in similar piles all round the room ready for 
the packers. 


The Royal. 

May I remind, my society readers that the last 
day for sending in exhibits to the Royal is on 
July 31st, when the entry form should be filled 
up and enclosed with the exhibits, addressed to 
the secretary, Royal Photographic Gociety, 35, 
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Russell Square, W.C. The society charges an 
entrance fee of one shilling for each print, with 
a minimum fee of two shillings each exhibitor, 
but refund any amount above that minimum in 
respect to exhibits not accepted. Mr. Martiu 
Duncan, of the Nature Photographic Society, who, 
by the way, is one of the judges in the scientific 
section, is anxious that the section should receive 
a good measure of support, and, I believe, an 
effort is being made in the Nature Photographic 
Society to see that he is not disappointed. I may 
add that, from my personal knowledge of Mr. 
Duncan, I am quite sure all nature subjects will 
receive sympathetic consideration. 


Manchester Trespassing. 

It is a wonderfully active society is the Man- 
chester Amateur, and continually making new 
members. In the July list I see they heve even 
extended their influence as far as Morley, which 
is on the borders of Leeds, in Yorkshire, and are 
making a Mr. Harold Bradley, of that town, a 
member. Mr. H. B. Bradley is one of the vice- 
presidents of the society, and at a recent demon- 
stration of combination printing he had a very 
interesting subject in view. It is the society’s 
special exhibition of bromoil work on July 28th, 
at which 1 hear some excellent work will 
shown, the result of the “bromoil” effort of the 
society. 

Camerists and Colour. 

The Leeds Camera Club were very busy last 
Saturday at the Roundhay Flower Show, and at 
one time quite a row of cameras were levelled at 
a group of victims, who were trying to be nice 
to the Lady Mayoress. One was glad to see the 
camerists hobnobbing with the press photo- 
graphers, and during the afternoon several mem. 
bers were taking the floral displays in colour. 
It is rumoured no one could get a quarter-plate 
autochrome in Leeds for at least a week after the 
function. These features were particularly grati- 
fying to the camerists and the horticulturists 
alike, whilst the cinema man from London was 
making short work of the lot with a long spool. 


Success of New Society. 

The secretary of the newly formed Leighton 
Buzzard Camera Club writes: “You will be glad 
to hear we are making progress, and although 
not able to carry out a very ambitious programme 
this summer, we are working with an eye to a 
successful winter session and a bigger step next 
year. The presidency has been accepted by an 
active photographer, Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, 
M.P. Our programme is not yet complete, and 
any help will be appreciated.” It is very gratify- 
ing to hear from Mr. Currie that he is receiving 
such encouraging support, and to be informed 
that he appreciates our little effort in that direc- 
tion. He says: “Thanks to your notice and 
remarks, I have received several offers of assist- 
ance, especially from members of our neighbour- 
ing clubs at Bedford and Watford.” 


Sunderland Reports Progress. 


The annual report of the Sunderland Photo- 
graphic Association is good reading. ummer 
outings were well attended, and likewise indoor 
meetings, whilst I have already reported their 
federation successes and awards. Nine new mem- 
bers have come into the fold, sent the numbers up 
to ninety-five, and helped to swell the six-pound 
odd balance carried forward to start the new 
financial year. This society appoints its com- 
mittee for three years, and thus three retire annu- 
ally, along with one vice-president. The new 
officers are, therefore: President, W. Milburn; 
vice-president, R. Chalmers; committee, C. R. 
Garvey, J. W. Hunter, and Dr. Stanley Raw. 


Old Face—New Place. 

Leeds photographers, and particularly members 
of the four Leeds societies, will be pleased to see 
an old friend back in their midst. For many 
years Mr. Walker was behind the counter of а 
local dealer, and his practical experience as a 
photographer and expert lanternist was of great 
value to local beginners. For some years he had 
been absent, but he has now joined the staff of 
Messrs. Mason at their Leeds branch, 13 to 15, 
Queen Victoria Street, and his welcome smile is 
again at the service of the society member. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
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post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
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All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on ne side of the paper only. 


Lens Stop. 


I have a 3} in. focus lens, marked F/6.8, but 

the stop measures 7-16ths, and 34 divided by 

7-16ths equals 8, etc. Т. J. Н. (Devonport). 

Before condemning a firm or person 
one should be quite sure of one’s facts. 
Dividing the focal length by the diameter 
of the stop opening in the case of any- 
thing except a single lens is not strictly 
correct, but usually it is “near enough” 
for practical purposes. Focus the lens 
for infinity. Replace the focussing screen 
by a sheet of card, at the centre of which 
is pierced a hole, say ‡ inch diameter. 
Cut a piece of bromide paper to fit inside 
the lens cap. Burn a small piece (e.g. 
4 inch) of magnesium ribbon just opposite 
the hole in the card. Develop the bromide 
paper. The dark circle so resulting gives 
you the true, i.e. effective, diameter of the 
stop. If you look at the stop through the 
front lens you will see that it appears to 
be somewhat larger than it does when the 
front lens is removed. The probabilities 
are that the effective value of the stop is 
fairly correctly described as F/6.8. 


Stock Hypo. 
In formula No. 10-13 you mention stock hypo. 
Hypo 1 part, water 3 parts, etc. I make up 
my stock hypo by adding г lb. hypo to 40 oz. 
water. What is meant by stock hypo? Is my 
solution the same? etc. E. L. (Pendleton). 
The formula quoted is what may 
be called a г in 4 solution of 
hypo. Your solution is roughly about 
16 in 56, which is 1 in 33. So that 
for all practical purposes you may regard 
the two as equally good, or interchange- 
able. The term “stock solution” gener- 
ally is applied to one which may be made 
up in reasonable quantity on the assump- 
tion that it will keep fairly well, so it may 
be drawn upon from time to time as cir- 
cumstances dictate. 


Exposure. 

I have reflex camera, Cooke lens, and Bee 

meter. I am in doubt about using a fast lens 

and focal-plane shutter, if this will make any 

difference to using the Bee meter. 

E. L. (Wellington). 

The meter enables you to estimate the 
exposure, so that it matters not by what 
form of apparatus the exposure is given, 
provided the exposure time is correct. 
This, of course, is the crux, as one may 
wisely regard all shutter-speed markings 
with a doubtful eye. Precise testing of 
shutter speeds is by no means a simple 
matter, and vendors of shutters, lenses, 


plates, and everytning else naturally like 
to put the best face forward. However, it 
i3 fortunate that modern plates give us a 
remarkable latitude in the matter of ex- 
posure, so that if the shutter-speed mark- 
ings are reasonably correct, one may hope 
for tne best. The best course always is 
to put doubts to a practical test, Test a 
case with the meter, and then give the 
indicated exposure according to the shut- 
ter markings. This will enable you to 
make any necessary allowance hereafter. 


Photography at Dusk. 
What exposure to give when taking an archi- 
tectural subject at dusk. With my camera I 
cannot get snap-shots sharp. Are the lenses 
not powerful enough? What would you 
advise? R. D. (Camden Square). 
Dusk is a very elastic term. The ex- 
posure might be 2, 4, 8, 16 times the corre- 
sponding time of exposure for good day- 
light. Try 6 times the mid-day exposure. 
We cannot possibly diagnose the trouble, 
not having seen the camera, but we have 
no hesitation in advising you to get rid of 
this camera, either by way of sale or part 
exchange, and go in for something more 
up to date. 


Various. 
What is a reflex camera, focal-plane shutter? 
What does F/ mean on an iris diaphragm? If 
a lens is in focus for an object at so many 
feet, does this give a short gange on either 
side of the focussed object, or only on the 
further side, ie. from the said distance to 
infinity? F. L. B. (Bristol). 
A reflex camera is one in which is fitted 
a reflector or mirror set at such an angle 
that it reflects the rays from the lens on to 
a focussing screen on the top of the 
camera. One is thus enabled to look 
down upon this focussing screen, which is 
sheltered from outside light by a collap- 
sible conical hood, and focus any object. 
Then, by a touch of a trigger, the mirror 
is shifted out of the way, and we are thus 
enabled to make an exposure the instant 
the mirror is removed. “ Focal-plane shut- 
ter" is somewhat of a misnomer, as its 
name implies that it is actually in the 
focal plane, i.e. the plane of the focussed 
picture. But a shutter in such a position 
obviously would scrape the sensitive sur- 
face of the plate. The term, however, is 
retained for use in connection with shut- 
ters which are near to—say 4 inch or so 
from—the plate. Such shutters usually 
consist of a flexible blind in which is a 
rectangular opening or slit, which gener- 
ally can be adjusted in width, and also 
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the speed of the slit passing in front of 
the plate, thus giving a twofold means of 
exposure control. When the lens is in 
focus for a distant object the distance 
between the lens and image is called the 
focal length or “focus” of the lens. Sup- 
pose this to be 6 inches, by way of 
example. If the diameter of the opening 
of the diaphragm or stop were 1 inch, this 
would be 1-6th of the focal length, and so 
would be called stop F/6. If the pointer 
on the iris ring be set opposite the num- 
ber 6, this would give you the F/6 value. 
Similarly, a 4 inch stop would be F/12, а 
i inch opening F/8, etc. When the lens 
is in sharp focus for an object there is a 
certain amount of available “field” on 
both sides (nearer and further) of the 
object. Exactly how much depth of field 
(wrongly called depth of focus), depends 
on the focal length and stop of lens 
and distance of object in sharpest focus. 
For instance, with a 5 inch focus lens 
and F/8, the following shows the depth 
of field :—6-8-11, 7-10-16, 9-15-35, 11-20-78, 
13-26-infinity. Thus, for instance, if we 
focus on 8 ft. the nearest in focus object 
is 6 ft. and the most distant 11 ft. If the 
object focussed is 20 ft., the nearest .n 
focus object is 11 ft. and the most distant 
78 ft. ; but if we focus for 26 ft. the nearest 
object in focus is half this distance, 13 ft., 
but all bevcnd 26 ft, up to infinity is in 
focus, i.e. sharp enough for all ordinary 
pictorial purposes. 


Enlarger. 

I am constructing enlarger «o work with 

4 inch focus lens to enlarge from quarter to 

whole plate. Are the following lens distances 

correct, viz., negative to lens, 6%; lens to 

bromide paper, 133? І. G. R. (Coventry). 

Yes, your distances are quite right. The 

way they are arrived at is as follows: 
The magnification or ratio of 84 by 64 to 
41 by 34 is 2 to І, linear, or “diameters.” 
To the ratio (2) add 1, getting 3. Multiply 
the lens focus 44 by 3, getting 133. Now, 
as the picture is double the negative, the 
picture distance is double the negative 
distance, so the negative distance is half 
134, or 63. Similarly, for a 3 times (linear) 
enlargement the lens distances would be 
4 times 44, or 18, and one-third of 18, or 
6 inches. 
Flare Spot. 

I suppose the only way to prevent flare is to 

use as large a stop as розв 216 

. V. S. (Croydon). 
In general—yes ; but we should not like 

to lay this down as a cast-iron rule. 
Lenses are funny things, and the unex- 
pected exception sometimes upsets one's 
anticipations. One may say that, theoreti- 
cally, flare is always present, but if it is 
spread out all over the plate one cannot 
recognise its quantity as one does if or 
when it is collected, as it were, into one 
small circular patch. Ву altering the 
position of the stop it usually can be con- 
siderably mitigated. A lens giving pro- 
nounced flare should be returned to the 
maker for revision. 


AVE you any query or 
point of difficulty im your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. Р. & 
Р. №,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
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231st- 

aa . SOME 
ЕЕ URING the last two 
N NS or three weeks we 
have been pointing 
out the simplicity 
of hand camera 


trations we print in 
this week’s lesson 
are a_ half-dozen 
trial exposures of 
street scenes, which show very well 
some of the points which must be kept 
in mind as one goes ahead with one’s 
exposing, and we are taking them one 
by one and dealing with these points 
as they arise. The negatives, we may 
say, were taken in a spool film postcard 
camera, provided with variable shutter 
speeds, a range of stop apertures, and 
focussing adjustment; just the capabili- 
ties of the camera which we suggested 
it was well to secure. The shutter was 
set to give a twenty-fifth of a second 
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Fig. r. 


work, and the illus- . 
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exposure in each case, and the stop 
used was F/8. The only adjustment 
made was the focussing, and this was 
only done in one instance. The con- 
ditions for the other five were, there- 
fore, exactly those of the fixed-focus 
instrument. 

Let us consider the conditions | in 
fig. 1. The scale was set at 12 yards, 
and as the lens was one of 6 inches 
focal length, this represents the hyper- 
focal distance at F/8, which was the 
stop used. This means that objects 
from half this distance right away to 
infinity will be reasonably sharp. Now, 
looking at fig. 1 we see that the build- 
ings are all sharp, and, further, that 
the footpath on the left is sharp right 
up to the edge of the print. The taxi- 
cab, however, is blurred; but as we 
have patches of wet on the road at the 
same distance which are quite sharp, 
it is obvious that the blur is due to 
movement of the object itself. The 
other causes of blur are movement of 
the camera and incorrect setting of the 


focussing scale, but, as we have just 


pointed out, both these causes are 
eliminated. We see that our shutter 
speed of a twenty-fifth of a second is 
not quick enough for so rapidly moving 
an object so near to the camera. Had 
the exposure been made a couple of 
seconds later, when the taxi would have 
been about forty feet further away, it 
is possible that the blur would have 
been so slight as scarcely to be notice- 
able. ; 

If we turn to fig. 2, we shall again 
see blur, which is due to movement of 
the subject. Here we have two figures 
at the same distance from the camera, 
one of which, however, is moving 
towards the camera, while the other 
is moving across the line of sight. It 
is quite clear that a higher shutter 
speed is needed when the figure is 
moving across. The two figures were 
moving at approximately the same 
speed. This example suggests that 
when figures in the foreground are 
moving at even so slow a speed as a 
quick walk, the exposure given must 
be considerably less than the twenty- 
fifth, When the shutter speed is no 
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quicker than this, one must be careful 
to avoid quickly moving figures across 
the line of sight. 

But we may learn something more 
from fig. 2. The object aimed at was 
evidently the light stone house, and 
the camera was tipped up in order to 
get in the upper portion of the build- : 
ing. This tipping has caused the ver- 
tical lines of the building to converge 
slightly ; but it will be noticed that the 
lines on the left-hand side do not lean 
inwards but outwards. Thus we have 
two errors: first, the general leaning 
over to the left, which is caused by the 
camera being allowed to lean a little 
sideways, and, second, the converging 
of the vertical lines, due to the lens of 
the camera being slightly pointed up- 
wards. The first may often be reme- 
died by trimming the print, especially 
if it is only slight. The second cannot 
be put right in a contact print. It is 
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for such a subject as this that the 
rising front is needed; but for really 
high buildings at close quarters the 
hand camera is not the most suitable 
instrument, and some form of stand 
camera is usually better adapted to the 
work. 

Fig. 3 again illustrates the difficulty 
of dealing with buildings of some 
height. This is, perhaps, more notice- 
able with the postcard size, on account 
of its length in proportion to the width. 
In this case the camera has been held 
quite level, for all the lines which are 
vertical in the subject are so rendered 
in the print. Obviously the thing to 
do with such a subject is to use the 
rising. front to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, for there is nothing in the fore- 
ground which there is any risk of losing 
by so doing, and in many cases a little 
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Fig. 4 was another print with an ex- 
cessive amount of foreground, but a 
little over an inch has been trimmed off 
it, with the result that not only is the 
balance better, but that the little bit 
lost from the top of the building is 
almost  unnoticed. The excessive 
amount of empty foreground has the 
effect of pushing the picture out of the 
top of the print, so to speak. When 
such subjects have to be taken, that is, 
where some tall building of historic or 
other interest is to be recorded, it is 
better to get rather further away, and 
to be content with a smaller print, from 
the foreground of which the unneces- 
sary strip has been cut away. 

If fig. 5 is compared with fig. 3, it 
will be recognised that the oblong way 
on of the picture is better for a great 
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many street scenes. The vertical lines 
in this case are not quite true, and a 
rising front would again have been a 
е Of course, the island refuge is 
a help in filling up the foreground, 
while the carriage and figures give life 
and interest. In other words, the 
material better fills the picture space 
than in the upright subjects we have 


Fig. s. 


of the bottom edge of the print might 
be trimmed off with a good deal of 
advantage. 


already considered. The same effect of 
varying definition which we have men- 
tioned already will be observed ; that is, 
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the figures are sharply defined, while 
the horse and carriage are slightly 
blurred. There the directions of move- 
ment are parallel, but the blurring of 
the horse and carriage is due to the 
fact that the movement is more rapid, 
probably twice as rapid. The shutter 
speed was ‘sufficiently quick for the 
slower moving figures, but not for the 
more rapidly moving horse. 

Fig. 6 is the subject for which the 
focussing scale was altered. The cab 
is quite near the camera, nearer by a 

ood deal than the six yards allowed 
or when the scale is set at a higher 
focal ^ distance. Speaking from 
memory, the distance was four yards, 
and the scale was set for this distance, 
so that the best definition was on the 
nearest object. Now notice that the 
cab is quite sharply defined, but that 
the buildings in the background are 
out of focus. They are only very 
slightly blurred, it is true, not quite 
enough to destroy texture, yet enough 
to give a little emphasis of definition 
on the foreground object. We do not 
suggest that the subject is a highly 
pictorial one, it was simply chosen as 
a subject for a focussing exercise, but 
it illustrates quite well the character of 
definition which is desirable in the near 
foreground, and that which is pleasing 
in the distance. Such a subject would 
scarcely be possible with a fixed-focus 
instrument, of course, unless some form 
of supplementary lens, or »agmifer, 
were employed. And we always feel 
that it is just as well, and often easier, 
to adjust a focussing scale than to 
place a magnifier in position, 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 


Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, Ұ.С. 
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E all remember the schoolboy 

saying, “Just like life, and twice 
as natural.” Although this contains an 
absurdity, yet it also contains the germ of 
a valuable hint, viz., the close intimacy 
between naturalness and lifelikeness, if 
one may use the term for a moment. We 
need not delay to discuss the limitations of 
these two terms, as this would lead us 
away from the text of the present sermon, 
viz., that while lifelikeness and ‘natural- 
ness are both highly desirable qualities, 
yet, by themselves, they will not—or at 
any rate very seldom do—afford a picture 
where figures are of considerable impor- 
tance. This point calls for frequent men- 
tion because so many young photographers 
start their picture-making career with 
quite a wrong idea. They say to us, 
“Nature is beautiful, all nature is beauti- 
ful, nature is always beautiful, therefore 
an accurate copy of nature must be a 
picture.? 

The prompting sentiments for these 
remarks are laudable indeed, but the logic 
is—to put it mildly—íaulty. Tirst of all, 
an exact copy of nature is not art, but an 
imitation of nature, neither more nor less. 
Art is based on nature, but is not a simple 
imitation of nature. What is art? De- 
finitions by the dozen have been put forth. 
Each conveys something. No one con- 
tains all. No one picture can show us all 
the inside, outside, the sentiment, the his- 
tory, the national influence of Westminster 
Abbey, for instance. One shows one 
aspect, another another. So it is with the 
definitions of art. 


À.—PrAYMATEs., By 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 


to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


The word picture may be used to denote 
a mere diagram, a representation, sketch, 
outline, or it may be used to imply a work 
of art; but these are two things apart, 
though covered by the use of the same 
term. Hence опе cause of confusion about 
pictorial art. 

Here are the 
reproductions of 
two photo- 
graphic prints 
representing or 
suggesting child 
life. Are these 
pictures? That 
depends on what 
we mean by pic- 
tures. Certainly 
they represent or 
suggest scenes 
imbued with a 
cons i derable 
measure of 
naturalness. But 
that by itself is 
not enough to 
make a work of 
art, or, if you 
prefer it, a pic- 
torial result. 

In the case of Ma = 2 2 
example A we РАБИ 
may make the 
guess that the 
idea was to sug 
gest that the little girl was telling the dog 
to be quite quiet while the photograph was 
taken. It is a childlike, and in that sense 
natural incident. The idea and general 
effect are acceptable. There is nothing in- 
congruous as to the child, dog, or sur- 
roundings. In short, it is natural and life- 
like. But that is only the material or 

foundation of a pic- 

"^| ture. The artist has 

to select, arrange, 

emphasise, suppress, 
modify, control. First 
we notice a blank- 
paper patch of sky. 
This is not true to 
nature, for a blank 
white sky is seldom, 
if ever, seen. Next, 
the large flower vase 
is claiming quite a 
big lot of our atten- 
tion, but it has 
nothing to do with 
our story. Then the 
liny nature of the 
background wood- 
work invites too much 
attention. In the 
original print the 
lights and shades are 


Albert F. Thomas. à 
unduly emphasised, 


B.—Tue Fairy TALE SISTER. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


pointing to a negative somewhat under- 
exposed, and certainly over-developed, to 
suit the printing paper chosen. 

In print B the surroundings and back- 
ground are not so self-assertive, not so dis- 


` tracling, as in the print A, so that a 


CA AAP + 
NEST 


By Mrs. Ardley. 


larger share of our attention goes to the 
figures. It is just a little unfortunate that 
the tree trunk in the distance just happens 
to come behind the head of the girl who is 
sitting up. 

The high-lights of the draperies, etc., 
are just a little too chalky, pointing to 
over-density, i.e. over-development of the 
negative. - 

Both workers are to be congratulated 
for avoiding that very common error of 
beginners, viz., letting the figures stare 
at the camera. In both examples one is 
glad to welcome a laudable attempt to 
illustrate an idea. But such a work is 
only an illustration, if it does not go 
beyond this. If, however, it possesses 
decorative quality, design, poetic sugges- 
tion, it is on the way to becoming a pic- 
ture. But the one point to get hold of 
just at this moment is that while lifelike 
naturalness is highly desirable, “just like 
nature ” will not by itself make a “ picture." 


WHY NOT BECOME A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
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No Duplicates, by Request. 


A vast quantity of blood has been shed, and, indeed, in more 
savage times, whole races have been exterminated, as a result of 
the controversy about photography and (capitalled) Art. And 
still no clear definition has been arrived at. But a professional 
photographer who portrays the upper circles at several guineas 
a sitting has given me a clue to a possible solution. He tells me 
that nowadays it is the rule in high society to limit the number 
of copies supplied to a sitter to one. To give him or her two 
copies is regarded as not well bred. One negative, one print— 
and the photographer is an artist, worthy of rank with Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. One negative, two prints—and the 
photographer is a mechanical drudge, absorbed in a mere process 
of reproduction, with no possibility of ever climbing the shining 
steeps of Art. The degrading depth to which photography would 
sink if a dozen prints were ever made from a single negative will 
not bear thinking about. 


Never Twice Alike. 


All this is rather strange to an amateur like myself, for to him 
the great marvel of photography is the impossibility of duplica- 
tion, not only in the printing but in everything else. Photo- 
graphy is never twice alike. It never breaks out again in the 
same place. The man who regards it as a mechanical method, 
always guaranteed to go off in exactly the same way if you set 
the same meter scale, or press the same lever, or pour stuff out 
of the same bottle, can never have taken more than one photo- 
graph in his life. In photography the surest way of getting the 
same result is not to do as you did before, but to do the exact 
opposite, and even this does not always answer. I cannot 
explain this curious phenomenon. It is part of the dark and 
eerie mystery which ever broods underneath a focussing cloth 
and in the shadows of the dark-room. 


An Uncomplimentary Sitting. 


I am afraid that in the United States the members of a certain 
skilled profession must entertain, on ethical grounds, a very poor 
opinion of photography. In that ingenious country a method 
has been devised of attaching a concealed camera to cash drawers 
and safes by means of an unseen electrical connection. Innocent 
Mr. Sikes comes along, happily enough, thinking no evil, at 
peace with all men, wishing the whole wide world good-night, 
trustful of all, engaging himself upon little side-tracks of investi- 
gation such as his interested and eager mind can readily follow. 
The handle of a safe is just recalling to him his early apprentice- 
ship to the art of unlocksmithery, when, bless us! there is a 
momentary illumination and a puff of smoke. After a natural 
embarrassment it occurs to him that it was only an electric fuse, 
but, in reality, his picture is as well and truly taken as is yours 
when the flashlighter, who makes his explosive peregrinations 
after dinner, says, “Thank you vary much!” 


Preparing the Plate. 


Hitherto photographic research has expended itself principally 
on the treatment of the plate after exposure, but it seems likely 
that the future will see great developments in the way of treating 
the plate before exposure. Apart from means of making a plate 
more colour sensitive, we are able already, by brushing it over 
with a certain solution, to protect ourselves against reversal, and 
no doubt solutions will be forthcoming to prevent certain other 
things, from double exposure to bacteriological growths in the 
film. I wonder that no one has ever thought out a way of making 
a plate sympathetic in advance to the subjects with which it will 
have to deal. The plate which one is going to use for a picture 
of the summer girl, for instance, might be treated with a piece 
of muslin dipped in sweet oil; for the picture of the dude it 
would certainly be necessary to use a liberal allowance of bril- 
liantine, and it might add to the realism of a character study 
in the sour key if a lemon were cut in half and rubbed over the 
film 
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Too Precipitate. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago a certain 
scientific society appointed a committee to con- 
sider the standardisation of lenses. A gentle- 
man whom I happen to know, now a grey-bearded grandfather, 
was made a member of that committee in his light-hearted 
youth, and imagined for a time that he would have a hand 
in setting right the little aberrations to which lenses are 
addicted, and classifying these optical instruments strictly in 
the order of their merit. Other interests gradually enveloped 
him, however, and in course of time it passed from his mind that 
he had been selected a leader in this great enterprise. But he 
was to have a sharp reminder. One morning last week he got a 
letter calling a meeting of the committee to which he was 
appointed only twenty years ago. He is right in complaining to 
me of the unseemly haste of this proceeding. They might have 
waited half a century, at least. If this goes on, and if they work 
at the frantic rate of most committees of which I have had any 
experience, we shall have every lens toeing the line before another 
millennium is through. 


Number One. 
Two exhibitors have hit 
On a single theme, 
Yet I think you will admit 
That their works are opposite, 
To the last extreme ; 
One is like a spirited 
Song; the other is, instead— 
If it really must be said— 
A scream. 


Number One has sound technique, 

Truth in mass and line, 
Nothing flat is here, or weak, 
Neither is there fluke nor freak, 

Altogether fine, . 
Full of feeling, dash, and glow— 
And I say these things, although, 
As you really ought to know, 

It’s mine! 


Number Two, who is its twin, 

Thick with failure is, 
Some have passed it all agrin, 
Asked me why it wallowed in 

Fuzziness and fizz; 
Waywardness it has, and whim ; 
Might be good, though, with a trim— 
With a very drástic trim. 

(It’s his!) 
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. 52 MINUTES 
OF EVERY 


STANDS ALL TESTS 


Test it how you like, you will find Hypono 
do all that is claimed for it. It expels Hypo 
in three minutes, and ensures permanence to 
negatives or prints. Here is a letter from 
one user : 

"The HYPONO I had last camping season was a godsend, 
was able to turn out considerably more postcards in less time. 
Some I had left over from last season. I have put them out 
in a frame in all weathers this past month, and they have not 
deteriorated a bit—a sure proof that it does all you say.—E.M.” 

That is a straightforward and direct tribute 
to the merits of Hypono. And now we give 
another letter, showing how even under very 
critical scientific tests Hypono still comes 
out triumphant. 

" May I now, on behalf of the Members of the Marylebone 
Camera Club, sincerely thank you for your kind support on 
my evening of ° Photographic Novelties.’ The Members 
were particularly struck with Hypono, and many questions 
were asked about it. I PROVED THE ABSENCE OF 
HYPO by the new silver test, a more reliable method than 


sulphiding or permanganate. Again thanking you, 
“HAROLD G. BAILEY.” 


Why spend hours of needless drudgery and run risks 
of fading? Use Hypono for negatives, bromide, gaslight, 
P.O.P., and self-toning prints, and you will quickly find that 


HYPONO 


TAKES THE TROUBLE OUT. 


It is easy to use, destroys impurities in the water, 
will not injure the most delicate surfaces, and saves 
fifty-two minutes out of every hour’s washing at a 


COST OF LESS THAN ONE 
FARTHING PER 100 3-PLATES. 


Get some to-day and you will never go back to the 
old-fashioned and risky method of washing in water 
only; your dealer can supply, or you can get it 
post free from Marion's. 


In Tins, 9d. and 1/6, 
of all Dealers, or 


Post Free from 


MARION & CO, Ltd., 


3, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
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Lovers of 
Beautiful 
Prints! 


How much improved these 
black prints would be if toned— 


BLUE 


es 


You can make 
beautiful pictures 
of your bromide 
and gaslight 
prints by toning 
them with— 


::TABLOID -- 


Blue, Green ana Sepia 


Toners 


Simply Tone and Wash 


Ask your dealer about them or send 
a ld. stamp for a specimen of the 
Toner you wish to try, addressed to— 


AR BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
18, Snow Hill Buildings, LONDON, E. C. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 
9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to theirvalue has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
а special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 
in the paper. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Thornton-Pickard Vest-pocket Minim 
camera, Cooke F/3.5 lens; cost £10 10s.; as 
new; Also quarter-plate Т.-Р. Im- 
perial Model de Luxe, Aldis lens, Koilos 
shutter; cost £5 7s. 6d.; new condition; 
£3 10s. Sickle de Luxe quarter-plate reflex, 
3 slides, in perfect order; £4 10s.; approval; 
deposit.—No. 3,826, 52, Long Acre. W.C. 


Carbine folding pocket, roll-film, 24 by 34, 
case, Kodak tank, all accessories, new ; 25s.— 
Colquhoun, Braeside, Drumchapel, Glasgow. 


34 by 24 Newman and Guardia’s Standard 
Reflex, Zeiss lens, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, 
changing box, case; £40, for £21.—Avoca, 
St. Paul's Road, Chichester. 


34 by 24 Bentzin folding focal-plane, 
speeds 1-3га to 1-1,000th sec., Goerz Celor, 

/4.8, 3 double slides, film-pack adapter, 
case, developing tank for plates and films, 
all in perfect condition; £8.—Hall, 18, Hills- 
boro, Road, Dulwich. 


Goerz 1914 c.-de-v. Tenax, absolutely new, 
Dogmar F/4.5 lens, 3 d. d. slides, antinous 
release, and case; cost £13 7s. 6d.; accept 
сои 5, Welbury Drive, Brad- 
ord. 


Shew’s Xit quarter-plate camera, 


AON 
SEAR: S, 
ант" 


This Catalogue 
sent Post Free. 


A Selection from our Stook of High- 
olass Second-hand Reflex Cameras. 


3} x 2} Newman & Guardia £ s. d. 
Square Reflector, Zeiss con- 
vertible Protar lens F/6.3, 48° and 
74" foci, changing box for 12 
plates, case, all as new; cost £35 
Our Price 22 10 O 
33 X 24 Staley Brítisher Reflex, 
latest model, Euryplan lens F/5.6, 
6 double slides, and case, all as 
new ; cost £18 12s. 6d. Our Price 12 17 6 
31x21 Marion Dainty Soho Re- 
flex, Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, 
changing box for 12 plates, film- 
pack adapter, and case, good con- 
dition; cost £16 10s. Our Price 11 10 0 
53 X3$and5 х4 Thornton-Pickard 
Ruby, revolving back, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F/4.5, 3 double slides, 
Mackenzie-Wishart adapter, 24 
envelopes 5} X33, and case, allas 
new; cost £23 10s. ... OurPrice 14 18 6 
5x4Adams' Miner de Luxe, latest 
model, Carl Zeiss Tessar lens 
F/4.5, 5 focus, Busch Bis-Telar 
lens F/7, 16° focus, 6 double 
slides, etc., best leather case, all 
asnew; cost £55 .. Our Price 95 0 0 
5x4 Lizars’ de Luxe Reflex, re- 
volving back. Zeiss Protar F/6.3, 
63" and 113” foci, 3 double slides, 
and case, all in excellent con- 
dition: cost £25 ... Our Price 13 15 0 
41 x 3 Sinclair N.S. Reflex, be- 
tween-lens shutter, $” to 1/100th", 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, also 
Bis-Telar lens F/7, 101" focus, 
6 double slides and case, all as 
new; cost £30. .. Our Price 22 10 0 
5x4Goerz Folding Reflex, re- 
versing back, Goerz Celor lens 
F/4.8,focal-plane shutter,3 slides, 
rol) holder for Kodak film and 
case, allin new condition; cost 
28 7s. 6d. ... ... Our Price 18 10 0 
Any of the above oan be had on approval 
agalret cash deposit. 


ands Hunter O 


Q 37, Bedford St. Strand. W.C 


alu- 


Lukos shutter, leather case, all perfect con- 
dition; 55s.; approval; deposit.—O. Evans, 
bookseller, Conway. 


Quarter-plate — Goerz-Anschutz camera, 
Dagor lens, F/6.8, 3 double slides, film-pack 
adapter, velvet-lined case, all in perfect con- 
dition, unscratched, new a few months ago; 
cost about £16; price £10.—Hill, 36, Broom 
Grove, Rotherham. 


44 by 34 Butcher’s Popular Pressman re- 
flex, Aldis F/4.5, 6 slides, brand new; 
£6 10s.—6, Rose Bank, Bacup. 


10 by 15 cm. and postcard Goerz- 
Anschutz folding camera, self-capping shut- 
ter, Celor F/4.8, 6 double slides, and leather 
caso, perfectly new; £13.—6, Rose Bank, 
Bacup. 

Regular Sanderson, quarter-plate, Beck 
Isostigmar,  F/5.8, Koilos Imperial iso. 
screen x 4, 3 double backs, leather bag, 
four-fold stand, as new; £7; approval; de- 
posit.—No. 3,828, 52, Long Acre,W.C. 


Quarter-plate Sanderson H.S., Cooke F/6.5 
lens, Unicum, 4 slides, ortho. and telephoto 
screens, velvet-lined leather case, tripod, 
splendid condition, recent model; £5; cost 
double.—Collens, 1, Gordon Avenue, 
Highams Park, N.E. 

Quarter folding Uno Cameo, Aldis F/7.7, 
as new; cost £3; 6 slides; 30s.—Reader, 149, 
Pershore Road, Birmingham. 

P.C. Klito, double-extension, lens, Ensign 
anastigmat Е/7.7, B. and L. shutter, 3 d. d., 


tripod, апа accessories. What offer?—W. 
Barker, 83, Digby Road, Green Lanes, N. 


minium bound, 3 slides, Aldis Uno lens, | 


P.C. Klimax, Beck Mutar lens, double ex- 
tension, Lukos shutter, -pack adapter, 
6 single metal slides, Griffin's copying Plani- 
scope, limp canvas case, perfeot condition; 
approval; deposit; cost 10s.; accept 
£5 10s.—No. 3,829, 52, Long Aore, W.C. 


Postcard size, No. SK Klito, as new; cost 
12s. 6d.; price $4 10s., or nearest offer; 
bargain.—Day, Fore Street, Saltash. 


Postcard Carbine, No. 4, Newman-Sin- 
clair shutter, Ross F/6.3 lens, velvet-lined 
case; new last month; cost £12 12s.; take 
£9 10s.—No. 3,815, 52, Long Acre, Ұ.С. 


Thornton-Pickard or 5 by 4 Royal Ruby 
reflex, Tessar F/4.5, Omniflex rising, falling, 
swinging, extending front, revolving back, 
focal-plane, 110th to 1-1,000th and time, 3 
bookform slides, solid leather  7elvet-lined 
case, new last month; £29 1s.; sacrifice 
£15 15s.; cash.—Laycock, 71, Reed Street, 
Burnley. 

Kodak Cartridge, 5 by 4, film, with de- 
veloping machine, perfect; £4; deposit.— 
Beaton, 1, Springfield Park, Rutherglen. 


Half and quarter-plate field cameras, triplo 
extensions, Beck lenses, Thornton-Pickard 
shutters, tripods, new condition; accept 
£2 10s. and 35s.; bargains; approval; de- 
posit.—Taylor, 253, Gladstone Avenue, Wood 
Green, London. 


For sale. Two cameras, one half, one 
quarter-plate, both Lancasters, tripods, all 
accessories, wide-angle lens; £3 the two, or 
оне offers.—No. 3,824, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 


Half-plate Sanderson extending camera, 
latest design, Cooke lens, 6 double dark 
slides, leather case, Wishes’ retouching desk, 
dishes, eto., equal to new; open to offers. 
Reply—29, Friar Street, Reading. 


Continued on next page. 
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- ILLUSTRATED and BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, 24 x 18; 
cost £1 6S. se .. ..  ..&012 6 
1-pl. Imperial Roll-film Sibyl, Zeiss 
F/6.3 Tessar, case, etc.; cost 
£18 15s. oP Ка ae .. 19 17 6 
i-pl. Wunsche Roll-film, Ross Homo- 
centric Е/5.3 anastigmat in Com- 
pound shutter, fine condition 
6X4} cm. Goerz Vest Pocket Tenax, 
latest pattern, F/6.8 Dagor in Com- 
pound, 6 slides, f. p. a.; cost 
£11 10s. ОНИ | les 
31 x23 N. & G. Sibyl, F/6.5 Cooke lens, 
6 slides, f. p. a. ; cost £10 4s. ... 
i.pl. Shew Xit, in mahogany, Dall- 
meyer Stigmatic F/6 lens in B. L. 
Unicum, 6 slides, case; cost 
£14 17s. 6d. PII] eee eee ses 
ł pl. Countess, double extension, E. 
R. Aplanat in Compound, 3 slides, 
quite up to date; cost £4 Ils. . 410 0 
}-pl. Autofoc Tenax, Goerz Dagor in 
Cor ai 2 slides, f. p. a.; cost 
1 eee ° oo 


817 6 
617 6 


6 17 6 


EN ) oe T .. 610 0 
$pl Tropical Sanderson in teak, 
Ross-Zeiss anustigmat in Com- 
pound, 3 slides, case, etc., as new; 15 15 0 


1.pl. Gambier Bolton Reflex, focal- 
plane shutter, dark slide, Ernemann 
changing box, case; cost £12 15s. 3 10 0 


LIBERAL APPROVAL TERMS. 
WORKING ORDER GUARANTEED. 
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ON THE BEACH. BY EDELLA ROVERE (Egypt). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work now open at “ The A. P.” Littie Gallery. 
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The August Bank Holiday, and the period that 
immediately follows, may be regarded as the climax 
of the year for the summer photo- 
BANK HOLIDAY  grapher. Autumn will be in evi- 
AND THE CAMERA. dence all too soon, and although 
September is popular with many, 
August is still regarded as the holiday month by the 
majority of people in this country. The crowded state of 
seaside and country resorts at the present time of year 
proves this, and on the August Bank Holiday “ over- 
flowing ” is the only term that can be applied to most 
places that attract visitors. It is among these crowds 
of pleasure seekers that the hand-camera worker will 
find an inexhaustible harvest of pictures. We have 
on a previous occasion drawn attention to the possi- 
bilities of the holiday crowd, either collectively or in 
small groups, as a wonderful subject for the camera. 
The light is good—especially at the seaside—and with 
a reliable shutter and finder on the camera, one of the 
best tests that we know of is provided for the abilities 
of the camera user, both as a photographer and as a 
picture maker. , 
3 . © 8 8 
On another page this week we print the first two 
coupons for THE A. P. Annual Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion. Full particulars and rules 
“THE A.P^ LANTERN were published in the Summer 
SLIDE COMPETITION. Number of “THE A. P.," and 
these will be repeated before the 
close of the competition. For the benefit of new 
readers, however, we may say there are seven classes— 
(т) landscape and seascape; (2) portraiture and figures; 
i architecture; (4) flowers and still life; (5) technical 
and scientific; (6) colour. work; (7) record and survey. 
This covers practically the entire range of the applica- 
tions of the camera among amateurs, and the special 
“A. P." plaques in silver and bronze, and “A. P." cer- 
tificates of merit will be awarded in each class. The 
closing date is October 21st, and an entry form, as 
printed on page xx of this issue, must accompany each 
set of six slides. (The awards are made to sets of six, 
except in the colour class, where one slide only will con- 
stitute an entry.) The prize slides have already been 
booked by the photographic societies far in advance. 
There are, however, still a few vacant dates between 
November Ist, 1914, and May, т915. Applications for 
these should be made without delay. The winning 


=) TOPICS OF THE WEEK |7 
J| QEDITORIAL_ COMMENT KS 


slides, arranged in series, are accompanied with critical 
notes, and form an interesting illustrated lecture that 
can be depended upon to provide a good evening’s en- 
tertainment. From the number of letters that reach 
us from society secretaries every year, there is no doubt 
that “THE А. P." prize slides are well appreciated 
wherever they are shown, and we hope that there will 
again be a record entry this year. Lantern slide 
workers, please note. | 
o 09 
This title is the French description of Volendam, 
from whence come alarming tidings—tidings almost 
unbelievable. We all know that at this 
*“ L'IRASCIBLE picturesque port on the Zuyder Zee the 
VILLAGE." ancestral costumes, manners, and tradi- 
tions are jealously preserved; but no one 
hitherto had thought of associating these simple fisher- 
folk with an indisposition to be photographed. Indeed, 
when at Volendam ourselves, we have sometimes har- 
boured an unworthy suspicion that the modesty of the 
natives could be overcome if one went about it in the 
right way. But the recent arrival of a troupe of cine- 
matograph operators has brought out all the ocon- 
servatism in the Volendam temperament. There seemed 
to be material along the jetty for an interesting film, 
but the fishermen, furious on learning that a scene was 
being enacted which seemed to mock their primitive- 
ness, and that certain fisherwomen had consented to 
figure in it, menaced actors and operators alike, and 
compelled them to retreat on peril of being thrown into 
the sea. Indignation is still seething in Volendam, and 
evidently we have under-estimated the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of the hearts that beat within the baggy 
trousers. ' 
O 8 9 
The present serious condition of affairs in Paris 
theatrical circles has found a sequel in the increasing 
popularity of the cimema theatres in 
THE CINEMA IN the gay city. Recently it was stated 
PARIS. that the Paris opera receipts, which 
four months ago averaged £1,000 a 
day, had fallen to £240. The immediate cause of this 
alarming “slump” in the box office is directly traced to 
the immense hold which the cinema theatres have on 
the Parisian public. “Тһе old order changeth, and 
giveth place to the new.” The drama has entered upon 
a new era, and its foremost exponents, quick to recog- 
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nise the change, have fallen into line in the march of 
progress. Hence we find the world’s leading actors 
and actresses joining the ranks of picture players, and 
giving us, in an hour, in “filmed” form, plays that 
have taken three and four hours to present on the stage. 
© © Өө 

Although handwriting still occupies the chief place 
as a méans of identification in business affairs, signs are 
not wanting that as a result of the 
ever-growing complexity of the busi- 
ness and legal world, some more 
stringent method will have to be de- 
\ised. A signature is scarcely so individualised a thing 
as a portrait, and there have been in the past various 
attempts to secure photographic assurance as to the 
identity of the persons concerned in documentary trans- 
actions. A Swiss inventor, Mr. Ilg, of Zurich, has 
recently patented an ingenious apparatus which affords 
a means of stamping a document with a date and num- 
ber at the same time as it takes a photograph of the 
person concerned. When a number is printed on the 
document, the act of stamping closes an electric circuit 
which actuates the shutter of a camera. It is possible 
even to include several cameras at different points in 
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the mechanism, and thus to secure simultaneous por- 
traits from various points of view. Something of the 
sort may very likely be seen in the future on every bank 
counter and solicitor’s table. А s 
ооо 

Scientists аге only children of a larger growth, anda 
good many of the scientific experiments which capture 
the imagination of the world, and add in the 
long run immensely to its profit, are only 
child's play made big. At one of the recent 
conversaziones of the Royal Society, Professor Vernon 
Boys showed that it is possible to blow soap bubbles 
several feet in diameter. Instead of the clay pipe and 
suds of our boyhood, he uses a small injector blow-pipe, 
and the bubble is blown from the end of a diverging 
cone of linen with a serrated edge kept open by two 
springs. By the compression of these springs at the 
proper moment the bubble is freed, and is, in truth, a 
magnificent object. Bubbles account already for at 
least one famous picture which has served to demon- 
strate the sweet uses of advertisement, but a bubble 
several feet in diameter and shimmering with rainbow 
colours, ought to be a subject de luxe for the autochrome 
worker, and its taking would employ his utmost skill. 


BUBBLES. 
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EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fne day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. 


From 8to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate, late, Plate 

Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/80 sec. | 1/45 sec. | 1/90 sec. | 1/120 sec. 1/150 sec. 
dd но саре. with ee very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach сш 1/18 1/80 » 1/50 ,, 1/70 ,, | 1/90 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 

foliage, Open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, etc. БЕ as: 26e Wer йы Bee aes | 10 1/15  ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 1/50 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong i 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 1/12 - 1/25 ,, 1/30  ,, 1/40 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/6 js 1/10 ,, 1/15  , 1/20 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not ii 

too much shut in by buildings ... ЗИ 2/8 Т 1/3 : 1/4 ; 1/5 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- И 

roundings, big window, white reflector secs. | 3 secs. | 11 ” 1 » | 3/4 وو‎ 


As a Jurther guide we append a ist of some of the best known makes of plates and биз on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on aplication. 
Leto, Phoenix, 


approximate indicate the speeds referred to above. 
Ultra Rapid Plates PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 


They have been divided into groups which 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso BARNET, Medium. 


Red S RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. LuMIERE, Blue Label. ў Matte-Ground. Medi 

oe Sunc Speed. Warwick, Warpress. Marion, Brilliant ENSIGN, Film. ILFORD. e a 
CADET Royal Standard. W ELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. ” instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. » Empress. 

У Special Ex. Rapid. " Press. » lso. ii » Ortho. Marion, Portrait. 
CRITERION, Extra Special WRATTEN, Speed, Double Mawson, Felixi, IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 3. R. ۴ ndscape 

Rapid. Instantaneous and Pan- " Ortho B, ii Sovereign. PAGET, XXX 

-EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic Рлонт, XXXXX. — » Е. WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
Epwarps’ Comet. Е S ecial Rapid, Корак, N.C. Film. WRATTEN. Instantaneous 


ILFORD, Monarch 
„ Panchromatic. 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. 
» Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

К rthochrome 5.5. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 

* Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

j p prems 


n .S. 
©- ` MAWSON, Celeritas. 
js Gladiator. 
Pacer, Switt and Ex. Special 
»  Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
" Ortho. 
CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
n Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
» Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
" Ortho. 
Epwaros, Snapshot Iso. 
GRIFFINS' Gramme, 
ILFORD Rapid Chromatic. 
» . Special Rapid, 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


» yara. 
PARAGON, Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid, 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
МА Protessional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
» -. Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Raoid 
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T Premo Film Pack. 
LuMIERB, Ortho, A, В, and С. 

и Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

h Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, lsochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
‘4 — Chromo-Isolar 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar. i 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, ioe 

" so. Ordinary, 
Epwarps. Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET. XX. : 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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THE CHOICE OF A PLATE. 


Special to “The A. P. and P. №.” 


T is often a source of perplexity to the beginner in 
photography to choose the grade of plate most 
suited for his work. There are so many different 
varieties of plate, of every type and speed, and 

the number is constantly being added to by the various 
makers, that to make a right choice seems a matter of 
some difficulty. Plates are manufactured ranging from 
the landscape variety, with a speed of about 4o H. and 
D., to the extra rapid studio or press plate, with a speed 
of from 400 to 500. 

The question of speed, however, ceases to be of 
primary importance once the exposure has been made; 
but even then it is of more importance than many 
photographers imagine, for other reasons than this. 
Many a photographer goes to his dealer's and gets the 
very fastest plates he can for his money, thinking, per- 
haps, that speed.is one of the most valuable qualities 
a plate can possess. For many subjects this is the case; 
but then there are others where a fast plate is not needed 
—subjects that can be given the long exposure necessi- 
tated by slower plates, without fear of movement. The 
writer does not intend in this article to decry the merits 
of the fast plate, which, it may be added in passing, is 
a veritable triumph of science, but to show that for 
many subjects which the amateur attempts a slower 
plate is preferable. There are merits of greater value 
than speed, which are not found so much in evidence in 
a fast plate as they are in one of a slower speed. - 

Where Fast Plates are Necessary. 

For high-speed work, night exposures, and all hand- 
camera photography, where only a very short exposure 
can be given, the fastest plate obtainable is essential to 
secure the best result; but outside this field of work, 
to all intents and purposes speed ceases to need con- 
sideration, in fact it is sometimes rather a drawback. 

One of the disadvantages of the fast plate is, that it 
does not give the same latitude in exposure that a slower 
one would, though, of course, the latter is quite out of 
the question with a hand camera. 

Another point is, that it is sometimes quite impossible 
to give the correct exposure as shown by the meter 
or calculator. Suppose now the exposure for a fast 
plate was indicated at a twelfth of a second. It is quite 


.impossible to give a twelfth of a second with a bulb, and 


if we have not a speeded shutter, we have perhaps to 
stop down to F/32 before we can get the exposure 
within reasonable timing limits. Апа having to stop 
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A PLEA FOR THE USE 
OF SLOWER PLATES. 


By К. М. FANSTONE. 


down gives us a negative of pinpoint sharpness, thereby, 
perhaps, destroying the delicate sense of atmosphere we 
wish to obtain. With slow plates the exposure would 
have been about a second, quite easy to time with the 
bulb. | 
The fast plate has to be handled very carefully in the 
dark-room, owing to its liability to fog, which means we 
have to work with a minimum of light, which is far 
more trying. to the eyes of the operator than many 
imagine. In the experience of the writer it is far less 


_trying-to work in absolute darkness than the miserable 


glimmer that is all that it is safe to have when using 
ultra-rapid plates. Finally, it is generally admitted that 
the negatives given by ultra-fast plates are not so fine 
and sparkling in detail as those given by the slow and 
medium grades. | 

Advantages of the Slow Plate. 

The slow plate is just what is wanted for copying and 
process work, where the maximum amount of detail and 
contrast is required. There is no need whatever to 
have a fast plate for work of this kind, as the subject is 
not at all likely to move, and the extra trouble is cer- 
tainly well worth while, considering the improved 
results. | ! 

Another point in favour of the slow plate is, that 
there is nothing like the risk of fog in the dark-room. 
We can have plenty of light; provided it is safe, and 
the plate handled with ordinary care, no harm from fog 
will result. 

But the real advantage of the slow plate comes in 
when it is employed in landscape work with the stand 
camera. The exposure is of such a length that it is 
easily timed by the bulb, and, provided the correct time 
has been given, clean, sparkling negatives will be the 
result. In pictorial work this long exposure is a valu- 
able asset, as it gives enough time for foliage, etc., to 
move, thus preventing that glaring harshness of indi- 
vidual details that goes so far to destroy the beauty of 
many landscape photographs. | 

The slow plate is, of course, quite out of the question 
for snapshot work; but, in the writer's opinion, reflection 
will show that a photographer’s best negatives are not 
made as the result of haphazard snapshotting, but as 


the result of the camera being used on a stand, and a 


carefully timed exposure given. There are, of course, 
exceptions to every rule, but it is a point generally 
admitted that, where trouble is taken in photography, 
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as in everything else, the results are far better than 
would have been the case in careless work, and it may 
‘come as a surprise to many to learn that clear, sparkling 
negatives of far finer technical quality can be obtained 
from slow plates. The writer, in his own pictorial work, 
always chooses a slow plate, where possible, for this 
reason. The only disadvantage to their use is, that in 
pictorial work the detail may be too fine, and the con- 
trasts too brilliant; but this is a point that can be soon 
remedied by using a stronger developer. 

One word to those who have never used slow plates. 
Do so, and you will never regret the knowledge of 
the additional power placed in your hands by using 
them. 

The writer recently came across a beginner who was 
so wearied by the constant succession of failures that 
were all he:could show as the result of his hobby that 
he was on the point of giving up. He said it was quite 
impossible for him to get a cleanly developed negative, 
free from fog. I asked what plates he was using, and 
found that he employed a well-known brand, with a 
speed of about доо. The writer advised slower plates 
and an exposure calculator, and that beginner is 
in a very fair way to become a successful photographer. 
With regard to the universal plate for all purposes, 
it is hard to strike the happy medium; but there are 
many who prefer to have one plate, and stick to it. 
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The writer would suggest the grade known as special 
rapid, with a speed of about 200 Н. and D. It will 
be found fast enough for ordinary work, and, except in 
the hands of the very expert, any extraordinary work is 
best left alone. | 

With regard to orthochromatic plates, the best type 
seems to be those that have their own screen, incor- 
porated with their emulsion. These plates give an ex- 
ceptionally good rendering of greens, and are well suited 
for landscape work for that reason. They must, how- 
ever, be handled with extreme care in the dark-room, 
owing to their liability to fog. | 

In conclusion, in answer to that old photographic 
query as to which are the best plates, there are none. 
One thing you тау be sure of : that if a manufacturer 
did not produce the best quality in photographic goods, 
there would soon bé no need for him to manufacture 
at all. The competition in the photographic trade 
is now so keen that there is no room for any but the 
best. 

It does not mean to say that the worker must keep 
a stock of plates of various grades in hand; for this 
there is certainly no need. But when any special work 
is intended, and a fresh supply of plates has to be 
obtained, then it will be of invaluable assistance to the 
photographer to know exactly what grade is going to 
give him the best result. 
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CAMERA may now be found in the hands of a great 
many countrymen, which is not surprising when one 
considers that photographs of country scenes are as 

popular as any. How universal photography has become 
must impress everyone who has wandered off the beaten 
tiack. Local views are on sale in the most remote hamlets, 
while there is hardly a village in which photographic sun- 
dries cannot be bought. This brings one to a subject on 
which a little good advice can be offered to the countryman 
making a start with a camera. 

Armed with his photographic journal and catalogues he 
will most likely fight shy of the local dealer, thinking that 
he will not have the needful articles in stock, or, if he has, 
patronising him will greatly increase the initial expense. In 
fact, his opinion will be that he will save the extra expense 
incurred by visiting a neighbouring town and buying what 
he wants from a photographic dealer or stores. 

Now this is a mistaken idea. Not only will he be offending 
the local shopkeeper on a point that he is becoming more 
and more sensitive upon, namely, “spending his money in 
the place,” but also it is very probable that the town dealer 
will not have in stock the particular brand he requires, and 
will put him off with something else “just as good” or 
“better,” which, 1п the end, is the most unsatisfactory and 
wasteful mode of buying. · 
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By H. BURTON. 


Speaking from experience, I would strongly advise the 
countryman to patronise his local dealer, especially if he 
happens to be a practical photographer as well. It will prove 
more economical in the long run, and there are bound to be 
occasions when he will need assistance, and will then discover 
that the knowledge of the despised local man is to be re- 
spected. 

In considering the subject of economy alone, and it is the 
most important to the beginner, the country dealer stands 
on level terms with the town dealer. All the principal 
articles are retailed at fixed prices, so it makes no difference 
whether you buy them in a town store or a country shop. 
Even the chemicals required can be obtained in tabloid form 
at fixed prices. It will be apparent, therefore, there is little 
to be gained by the countryman going into town for his 
plates, papers, or chemicals. If the country dealer has not 


_got in stock the particular thing you require—more often 


than not such is the case—he will get it, no matter what it 
is so long as it is obtainable, and in an astonishing short 
time too. 

On the other hand, if the town dealer cannot meet your 
requirements, you have to be satisfied with a substitute, 
though he also will most likely offer to get what you want; 
but where is the advantage? You cannot wait in the shop 
while he does so, and his obliging you means extra expense 
in the way of carriage, etc. | 

Even in regard to dishes, measures, and such odds and 
ends, I have found it cheapest to go to the local man. He 
will stock just what is serviceable, while the town dealer’s 
shelves will be crowded with fanciful ‘articles, which are ex- 
pensive and wasteful. Of course, it pays him to stock such 
things because they appeal to the moneyed triflers, who 
chatter inanely about keeping up to date. As, however, they 
will not make a bad photo a good one, the beginner will be 
well advised to beware of freak appliances. Start with just 
what is necessary, and increase your stock as you progress, 
and experience teaches you what 15 needful, is the best advice 
one can offer a beginner. 
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THE aspiring 
amateur of the 
average type, 
when taking his 
summer holiday, 
wil be certain to 


the opportunity 
afforded him to 
indulge іп the 
production of 
“pictures,” or 
what he hopes may 
be taken for such, 
by the more or 
less scientific use 
‘of his apparatus 
upon the various 
marine objects 
around him. At 
the seaside resorts 
we behold him 
bending under the 
weight of the 
lordly half-plate— 
unless he goes to 
the other extreme, 
and is satisfied 
with a waistcoat- 
pocket | camera— 
which (if the shut- 
ter goes off all right at the critical moment) may result in 
future enlargements. | 

Amongst the numerous attractive branches of the work 
photography offers for his allurement, I know of none more 
fascinating than the mirror-like effects produced by large 
sheets of wet sand. It seems to have the power of beautify- 
ing the most ordinary objects, buildings, etc., and it is quite 
a frequent feeling on my own part that the reflection thus 
rendered when printed is more artistic than the original 
building ! 

Especially are the effects charming when they can be 
combined with artistic figure studies, best of all with those 
of pretty children. Of these there are usually a sufficient 
supply close at hand if the place selected happens to be a 
popular one. Frequently there are too many, and some 
dodging is required to get only those who are wanted! 

In many places round the coast vast areas of wet sand 
are left uncovered by the receding tide, just suitable for 
our purpose; but there is a certain capriciousness in the 
behaviour in this respect of different beaches, perhaps not 
very far apart. 

For instance, at Aberystwyth, where I was staying last 
summer, though there is plenty of sand, it does not stay 
wet, nor is there a sufficient breadth of it left uncovered, 
whereas at Borth—only a few miles off—there is an immense 
sheet of wet sand left by the tide, and extending for miles 
along the coast, and much of it remains like a mirror during 
almost the entire period when it is uncovered. 

Of course, one essential is that the shore should be fairly 
flat, as if it slopes much the water runs off it before long: 
but this dees not seem to be the only point—some sand 
seems to have the power of retaining the moisture on its 
surface for much longer than others have. Then, too, cer- 
tain kinds of sand are very soft when wet, so that the camera 
legs and the sitters' feet all become engulfed in a short 

‘time. What we want is sand which remains quite firm 
when thoroughly wet. > 2. -. - - | 

In addition to a good surface of wet sand, other things 
are more or less desirable—in particular, I think, a coast 
where one can find large spaces, with no rocks on the shore, 
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ШЕТ SAND REFLECTIONS. 
$ By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A., Oxon. | 
Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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nor jutting out land behind. It is astonishing what a lot 
of distant scenery the camera will bring in when it is not 
wanted! Any land or rocks behind the figures spoil the 
effect, unless they are so very distant as hardly to be re- 
cognised as land at all, so that the figures stand out quite 
clearly from it. Personally, I prefer a place where there 
is nothing whatever behind but open sea and wet sand. 

It is necessary to keep a sharp look-out on the horizon 
line on the focussing glass, so that it may not be too high 
nor too low. The former is not a matter of importance if 
one can dispense with the sky; the latter—if the sea-line is. 
very distinct—will cut across the figures and damage their 
effectiveness by destroying “concentration of interest.” The 
worst place for the horizon line is, perhaps, exactly across 
the top of the head, and it will be found, in actual experi- 
ence, that-it frequently comes in that place if care be not 
taken. I prefer to arrange so that the sea-line comes well 
above their heads. 

The light on the background should not be too strong, 
or, like the horizon line, it will distract attention from the 
figures. The thing to aim at is a harmonious study with 
the attention concentrated on the figure, or figures, and 
their reflections, the rest being quite subsidiary to them, 
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The dresses of the figures demand some consideration; they 
should. not be too dark, or they make too dark a reflection 
in contrast with the rest of the shining sand—on the other 
hand, white dresses require a prolonged exposure to avoid 
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TREASURE HUNTERS. 


too great density on the negative, which blocks out the 
folds, etc. ANE 

Isochromatic, or, better still, the latest kind of “anti- 
screen” plates, are very desirable for this class of work. 
Sunshine adds tremendously to the effect of the picture, but 
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the sun should be so situated as not to cast a shadow on the 
sand, as what we require is not shadows but reflections. The 
alteration of the camera, photographer, and model will be 
found to have a most considerable effect upon the clearness 
or otherwise, of the reflections. It will probably be found 
that the brightest reflections are produced with the sun 
directly on the model, and the camera between them. Light- 
ing trom one side, of course, produces the best effects of 
light and shade, but the shadow is apt to spoil it. 

The sun rather low down will give rise to wonderful effects 
if hidden by clouds and taken behind the model, i.e. the 
camera pointing to the model and the sun. This effect is 
shown in one of my pictures in this article, the sunset being 
behind the children. A light dress produces the best re- 
flections in sunlight, and the best combination is, perhaps, 
a very light frock, with the bright light given by the sun 
hidden behind fleecy clouds. | 

Care should be taken to get the horizon line quite level. 
It must be so in the resulting print, and, therefore, if not 
made so in the negative, a large portion of the print vill 
have to be sacrificed to trimming. I have found it very dif- 
ficult: always to ensure this, because the sharp points on 
the camera legs sink rapidly into the soft sand. A flat 
piece of light wood affixed to the bottom of each leg, to act 
as “snow shoes" act, would probably lessen the inequality 
caused by the uneven sinking of the legs. 

Rocks and projecting shore are not, unfortunately, the 
only objects that may come behind the models at the wrong 
moment. There are also ships and boats, etc., so that a 
sharp look-out must be kept to see that nothing interferes 
with the isolation of the figures. Few things are more 
aggravating than to get what would be an exceptionally fine 
reflection effect, and then say afterwards whenever one 
looks at the negative, “How splendid that would have been 
if ” some boat, ship, or steamer had not apparently 
fastened itself on to the model’s head! 

For child studies, and, perhaps, for “children of a larger 
growth," I find that it is best not to pose them .at all; just 
tell them where to stand, and what they are to do, and snap 
the shutter when the right moment comes. The light, under 
the circumstances of this particular work, is nearly always 
bright enough for a very rapid exposure. | 

The object in this class of work being to secure all pos- 
sible half-tones, and no blocking of any shadows there may 
be, the negative can be suitably developed with rytol, azol, 
or rodinal, etc. If pyro-metol-soda is employed; it should 
be used rather dilute, so as to give a rather soft negative, in 
which the half-tones, both in the original figures and also 
in their reflections, are fully rendered. 

Studies of this class make charming pictures when 
enlarged on white matt bromide paper, keeping the picture 
very light, or on cream crayon bromide to a darker shade, 
toned with sulphide of soda. 
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The above picture is a reproduction of an enlargement measuring 12 feet by 5 feet made by Messrs. Raines and Co., 
of Ealing, and used on the Underground Railway to advertise Southend. Messrs. Raines claim these prints as records in 
photographic enlarging, being the first made in this country over fifty inches wide without a join. (А portion of the sky 
has been trimmed off in the reproduction.) | 
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COLONIAL work, 
as exemplified 
in this year’s 
exhibition at the 
Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, 
shows continued 
vitality, 
| though some 
once prominent exponents are not represented, new men are 
coming along and showing gratifying promise. 

The show, like former ones, is interesting for variety, due 
to differences of temperament and environment, and for 
its illustration of the diversified characteristics of our 
Empire, from the snows of Canada to the burning heat of 
India. Industry has its picturesque aspects, as one may 
recognise in Mr. W. Howieson’s Australian scenes, “ Raising 
the Dust,” where a team of cattle haul a wagon through the 
bush; and “The Wood-Carter,” a well-composed work, with 
sweeping curves in the line of the road and the cart and 
dust, which catches the light, making an effective point of 
emphasis; in “The Coal Wharf, Melbourne,” where Mr. 
J.. Temple Stephens (a strong contributor) shows a picture 
of labour, with the porter, telling against a puff of steam, 
as a well-accentuated central interest, and in “Hauling the 
Nets,” by Mr. J. W. Hunter, of New South Wales. This 
makes an excellent subject, with the group of onlookers 
forcibly enough depicted for their foreground position with- 
out such insistent detail as would cause them to interfere 
with the main interest, which lies in the fishers, whose 
movement, as they work at the nets, deserves appreciation. 
The light on the clouds over the horizon is, however, too 
strong in comparison with the sunshine on the figures and 
sands. One should avoid exaggerating the light in the 
sky lest it come forward instead of taking its place as a 
distant object. 

Such exaggeration is to be noted in * Temple at Night- 
fall,” by Mr. F. E. Hodges, of Shanghai. This is, in fact, 
a picture of sky, for the sky effect 1s very striking, while 
mundane objects are merely suggested in the pervading 
darkness; but the highest light is so strong that it looks 
chalky, and such force is inappropriate after the sun has 
set. If the light in the sky were so strong other things 
would be more visible. Mr. Hodges evidently has a pre- 
dilection for sky effects, the sky being a prominent feature 
in his generally pleasing landscape, “Unzendaki, Japan,” 
and while sympathising with the preference, one may suggest 
that the best results are to be obtained by considering the 
subject in relation to aerial perspective. The vividness of 
southern skies makes this the more needful. 

° Suggestive Landscape. 

The versatility of Mr. J. Temple Stephens is recognised 
on comparing “The Coal Wharf” with “The Edge of the 
Wood,” a work in which a certain weird mystery has been 
attained by the accentuation of the twisted stems in com- 
bination with judicious simplification elsewhere. There are 
other prints that convey a sentiment or atmosphere. A 
suggestion of departure into the unknown may be gathered 
from “Outward Bound,” by Mr. W. J. Chapman, of Vic- 
toria, with the vessel steaming away in the falling darkness, 
but the blackness is too positive, and interferes with the sense 
of mystery. af teat | 

A tender atmospheric effect is produced by. Mr. A. 
Wilkinson, of Australia, in “Pearly Grey Morn,” an ad- 
mirable work in which the white yacht comes well to the 
front; aerial perspective is rendered with discrimination, 
апа the water is liquid and transparent. A feeling of 
daintiness and young life combined with some decorative 
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` Sands of Time.” © 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


power is prettily embodied in the 
arrangement of a nude child among 
the wild flowers. “Where the Daisies Grow,” by Mr. C. G. 
Ingall, of New Zealand, and the judgment with which he 
has simplified and subdued the more distant flowers, is to 
be commended. | 

Mr. Charles Macnamara, of Ontario, who is another strong 
exhibitor, shows, in “In the Forest,” a small child contrasted 
with great trees, thus accentuating their impressiveness and 
the delicacy of the figure, with light penetrating the foliage 
beyond to increase the pictorial interest, but a tendency to 
spottiness somewhat mars this print. The soft tone of 
“Mists of Morning, Damp and Grey,” by Mr. J. H. Coats- 
worth, of Egypt, gives a soothing and dreamy appearance 
to the work. He is also successful in rendering the sense 
of pervading heat in the scene with the placid pool, “Chizeh 
Gardens, Cairo,” where the high light comes quite happily, 
but the near foliage is too black. 

Figure Work. ; 

On the whole, perhaps, Mr. Coatsworth’s female head is 
his best work, being treated sympathetically and delicately 
without loss of expressiveness. Appreciation of expression 
and suggestion is shown in other figure work, and Mr. Gerald 
E. Jones, of New Zealand, is notable among those who 
contribute interesting examples. He has the gift of awak- 
ening ideas, which is not too common, the general tendency | 
being to smother them with facts, and one is sorry that he 
has not had enough confidence in his faculty to dispense 
with the hour-glass and hint of a scythe in “The Falling 
Old age, as expressively depicted in this 
work, surely tells its own tale, and one does not need to be 
reminded that the sands are running out. His “Nude 
Study ” has good modelling, but the pose is not very happy. 

The best of Mr. Jones’s works is no doubt the “Portrait 
of a Painter,” which is quietly treated and shows an in- 
tellectual individuality, whose refinement is indicated by the 
hand, which has character in its grace and suppleness, as 
a hand ought to have, though this is not unduly insisted on. 

In “The Habitant” Mr. Charles Macnamara successfully 
renders the glow of firelight by the aid of an orange-ver- 
milion tint, which extends to the figure sitting by the ‘hearth, 
and, in this instance, certainly enforces the conditions of 
winter twilight, when the work is done, though in a general 
way the use of colour for helping out an effect is to be 
deprecated. 

The merry, roguish look of “Miss Mischief,” a child with 
doll, by Mr. T. S. Mordie, of South Africa, makes this 
work fascinating, and Mr. W. C. Jardine, of Trinidad, con- 
tributes a pretty picture of a child with a kitten. 

Much more deserves to be noted on the walls and in the 
portfolio. “By the Roadside” is an attractive scene with 
a foreground of wild flowers and an atmospheric distance, 
by Mr. J. Williams, of Melbourne, though the flowers re- 
quire judicious emphasis and simplification to diminish their 
spottiness. Mr. Colman Wocke’s “Hex River Mountains ” 
and “Road to the Homestead,” from South Africa, have 
aerial perspective in the treatment of the distance, but the 
“values” are not well-considered. “Argyle Cut, Sydney,” 
by Mr. R. V. Simpson, is marked by a good suggestion of 
distance seen under the arches. Appreciation is also due 
to the work of Mr. H. Plank, Egypt; Mr. C. P. Hemphill, 
Cape Town; Mr. J. B. Doran, South Africa; Mr. E. David- 
son, New Zealand; Mr. Cyril Eyres, India; Mr. R. H. 
Baldrey, New Zealand; Mr. B. Schleichter, New South 
Wales; Mr. Charles Seymour, Victoria; and several others, 
who help to constitute a show that engages interest by 
technical skill in addition to its varied manifestations of 
personal qualities. 
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^ 
Notes: 


THE INCLUSION OF TOO MUCH SUBJECT. 


picture-making point of view, one of the most fre- 

quently-to-be-observed defects is in the direction of too 
much subject. Usually the lens of a hand-camera is on the 
short rather than the long focus side, relative to the size of 
the plate. Thus, for instance, the focal length in favour 
with a i-plate is generally somewhere about 5 ins. This 
with a 3-plate (e.g. 4 ins.) gives us an angle of well over 
40 degrees, which is considerably greater than most land- 
scape painters generally employ. But apart from or in 
addition to the noticeable wide angle of the usual photo- 
graph as compared with the painting, we can hardly fail to 
observe that the photograph. outstrips the painting in the 
actual number of objects of interest. The painter can quite 
easily omit five out of six cottages, trees, etc., which happen 
to come to the view angle selected, but with the photo- 
grapher his only course, or plan of omission, is changing his 
view point or reducing the view angle by using a lens of 
longer focal length. Неге then is a cogent reason for the 
use of more than one focal length. In this connection comes 
in the great advantage of having the hand-camera fitted with 
one of the many forms of modern lenses, which permits a part 
only of the complete instrument to be used. If both front 
and back components can be used in this way we get the 
further advantage of a choice of three different foci. I can 
speak of the convenience of a Dallmeyer Stigmatic lens in 
this connection. Doubtless there are many lenses which may 
be used in this way which have not yet come under my own 
personal experience. 

Too Many Figures, Cattle, etc. 

There is one very important class of work which calls for 
special attention in the above direction, viz., that in which 
there are movable elements. Although the photographer 
cannot move mountains, transplant trees, or obliterate build- 
ings as the painter does, he has a considerable degree ot 
practical control over moving things. He can wait until 
those not wanted have moved away (cattle, etc.), or by a few 
judicious hints he can often do much in the way of rearrang- 
ing human figures. А large number of seaside figure snap 
shots are greatly discounted by the inclusion of figures which 
detract from the interest of the subject. The beginner— 
perhaps relying too much on the finder picture—fails to notice 
distant figures by reason of their smallness in the finder- 
picture. Or it may be that his attention is so much taken 
up by the foreground figure or group, that what is further 
away gets scant if any attention from him. And so it often 
happens that it is not until the print is made that a host 
of not-wanted and previously-unnoticed objects force them- 
selves on our unwilling attention. 

Undesirable or Impossible Subjects. 

It is not for anyone to say precisely what is impossible for 
any other worker; but on general lines one may point out 
that there are certain types of subject of which one can 
scarcely hope to make a success, i.e., from a Pictorial point 
of view. Thus, for instance, any scene in which a consider- 
able number of figures are scattered about a considerable 
space. The general sense of disconnection is fatal to the 
essential spirit of unity. Then, again, a subject containing 
two equal, or nearly equal, points of interest is not likely to 
retain its appeal. Thus a group of children playing 
marbles on the roadway foreground and another equally in- 
teresting group of adults a little further away, ox two groups 


| F one examines a handful of hand-camera prints from a 


of fishermen, or two groups of harvesters, etc.—either group 
dealt with singly would be far more effective than the two 
included on one plate. Again, we may be greatly attracted by 
a subject whose force of charm comes from its colour, e.g., 
a cottage door overhung by flowers, a gay costume, subtle 
colours reflected in calm waters. Thus we have to learn to 
see our subjects, not as they are, but as they will be displayed 
in our monochrome prints. Another type of subject some- 
what in fashion now is the two-plane composition, e.g., an 
overhanging branch of tree quite near us, through or beyond 
which we are invited to see a distant building, etc. Upon 
whichever of the two planes we concentrate attention, the 
other is pretty sure to clamour for our attention, thus destroy- 
ing unity of effect. 
Personal Interest. 

With most of us there are certain types of subject which 
make a special personal appeal, e.g., shipping, children, 
trees, cattle; but one must be on guard against being side- 
tracked by mistaking this personal interest for pictorial 
value. It is, of course, entirely legitimate to devote special 
attention to any such personal line of preference, and an 
immense lot of very valuable work has thus been accom- 
plished, but one has to be careful to separate the intellectual 
from the zsthetic appeal. An artistic result may be inform- 
ing, but this is no essential feature in a work of art. At 
the same time it is to be observed that no picture can be 
regarded as legitimate art which is misinforming in the 
sense that it gives us an impression contrary to our general 
experience of fact. Every zsthetic experience is ultimately 
based on some sense experience—sight, hearing, ete. Ima- 
gination has to rest on fact. 

| Hand Camera Negatives and Enlarging. 

A number of the negatives produced by the aid of the hand 
camera will materialise pictorially in the form of direct 
bromide enlargements. For this reason care should be taken 
during development to keep the negatives quite soft in 
contrast. The best results, I find, are obtained when there 
is no part of the negative quite clear glass. If development 
is carried a little too far the enlargements will be found very 
harsh, and the clear-glass shadows in the small negative 
will be enlarged to areas of very considerable size when the 
degree of magnification is perhaps three, four, or five times. 
I frequently notice that the best definition is not always 
obtained, and it is often very difficult to say whether the 
image is critically sharp or not, particularly if the illuminant 
is a somewhat feeble one. Where the degree of enlargement 
15 considerable it is worth while taking a waste negative, 
preferably a glass-plate negative, and scratching with a 
needle point some fine lines across it. These lines, clear 
glass on a more or less opaque ground, may be seen and 
focussed quite readily on the easel, and after focussing is 
done the actual negative may be substituted for the scratched 
one. Care must be taken that the film surfaces occupy the 
same position. 
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EXPECTATION. 


BY 
HERBERT FELTON. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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SUNSET. BY CHARLES SEYMOUR (Melbourne). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work now open at “ The A. P." Little Gallery. З 
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various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
A Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
а à expressed by correspondents. 


THE VALUE OF THATCHED ROOFS. 


SiR,—Farmers, landowners, and all who love the country must 
feel an interest in this subject, and a copy of the little pamphlet 
recently issued, containing a few from among many letters from 
persons well qualified to speak, will gladly be sent by me to any- 
one on receipt of a postcard. 

The value of thatch as a roofing for all kinds of stock is 
emphasised by men of the highest authority, as well as its general 
utility, and economy in the long run, for houses, barns, and all 
rural buildings, while its beauty and fitness in rural surroundings 
cannot be surpassed. | 

I am inclined to think that the complaint of the scarcity of men 
to do the work is exaggerated, for in many districts there are 
plenty of good thatchers ; a recent Devon directory gives 123 in 
that county alone, and I know that they are not all old men. 
and, needless to say, when the demand increases lads will learn 
thatching who would otherwise go into other callings. 

It does not seem to be generally known that Lloyds will insure 
thatched buildings of stone, brick, or cob, at only half a crown 
per cent. This minimises an often-urged complaint; while 
another objection to thatch, that of harbouring fleas, etc., can, I 
believe, be guarded against by dressings of corrosive sublimate. 

I will send particulars of fireproofing preparations, or insurance 
at the rate mentioned above, to anyone interested in the subject, 
and shall be glad to receive any suggestions for maintaining the 
use of the beautiful, serviceable, and typically English roof- 
covering beneath which millions of our forefathers lived and died. 

The pamphlet referred to contains the signatures of prominent 
agriculturists, medical men, architects, and artists; and archi- 
tects of the highest standing are using thatch in many parts of 
the country, will knowing its intrinsic value, and rejoicing in its 
harmony with our matchless English countryside.— Yours, etc., 

Teignmouth, L. MARK KENNAWAY. 


SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Srr,—I am not a vain person, but several of my photographic 
friends have remarked to me, *I don't know what there is about 
your photographs, but they always seem to be different to any 
others. How ever do you get such results?” Now, there is no 
special treatment about any photographs of mine—they are all 
straight prints—but they do receive every care as regards treat- 
ment, and I thought it might be of some use to others—especially 
beginners—to set forth my mode of procedure. 

First of all, purchase a note-book—and a Burroughs Wellcome 
might serve a double purpose—and make therein the following 
notes. In every case before a photograph is taken refer to them 
until such times as they are committed to memory. 

(1) If using an ordinary plate examine the object or scene 
through a piece of blue gelatine ; if using an ortho. plate, through 
green gelatine; if a panchromatic plate, through the Wratten 
monochromatic viewing filter; if not in possession of either, 
examine the object with eyes three parts closed. 

(2 Remember that every subject is made up of high.lights, 
half-tones, and shadows. 

(3) Use a side lighting. 

(4) Do not have anything at the sides of the picture which will 
detract any interest from the subject. 

(s) If figures are to be included let them be appropriate to the 
subject taken. 

(6) The foreground almost always makes or mars the picture. 

(7) Use an exposure meter and test the light. 

(8) Double actinometer time for objects within ten feet, espe- 
cially if dark objects. 

(9) If a snapshot is taken with camera held in the hands, press 
same against body, take a deep breath, and snap. 

I go over the above mentally before taking any photograph 
whatever, and in the order given, and find development of nega- 
tives becomes easy. 

Be scrupulously clean in after-treatment of negatives and prints, 
and a greater amount of success will follow your efforts. 

Preston. J. PEARSON. 
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THE CAMERA CLUB’S ARTS COMMITTEE. 


S1r,—So successful have been the “one-man shows" and lec- 
tures at the Camera Club, and so obvious has it become that 
photography 15 by no means the only art in which the members. 
are interested, that a sub-committee has been formed with the aim 
of greatly extending the club's activities. _ | 

It is the object of the arts committee, as it is called, to arrange 
for a series of short exhibitions—not only of photographs, but 
also of the best and newest work which is being done in all the 
other graphic arts—and also to invite modern artists and critics 
to deliver frequent causeries in the club-house, and thus to keep- 
the members az fait with everything that is most novel and alive 
in the world of progressive ideas. These weekly chats and 
demonstrations will give an opportunity for a free hearing for the 
younger schools of every type, and it is intended that the Camera 


. Club should, in consequence, become the natural launching.place 


of projects and of ideas which, in the nature of things, might not 
find so cordial and so unbiassed a welcome in the older and more 
academic societies. 

Arrangements have already been outlined for a portion of the 
winter, and a unique succession of one-man shows, alternating 
pictorial photographs with examples of the most recent work in 
painting, drawing, etching, poster art, etc., has been fixed, 
together with a number of demonstrations and causeries, critical. 
or explanatory, by men whose names are already, or will cer- 
tainly soon become, celebrated. Certain dates still, however, 
remain vacant, and the arts committee will be glad to receive 
suggestions from anyone, whether a member of the Club or no, as. 
to subjects and work which have hitherto received insufBcient 
appreciation in the metropolis. The Club is anxious to encourage 
any branch of work which deserves attention, and the one-man 
shows are not to be limited to the productions of members only— : 
on the contrary, non-members, whether British or foreign, are 
specially invited. 

It may be well to add, to prevent any possibility of misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation, that the Club does not wish to 
make any monetary profit whatever, either out of the exhibitions 
or the causeries. No charge is made to the exhibitor for the use 
of the Club gallery, no commission is taken on pictures sold, and 
visitors are admitted free (ladies during the morning only). 

Any non-member wishing to receive notices of the exhibitions. 
and the causeries is asked to send his name and address to one or 
other of the undersigned.—Yours, etc., 

REGINALD A. MORRELL 
CARL WOOTTON, 
Hon. Secretaries to the Camera Club Arts Committec. 


The Camera Club, 17, Jobn Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 


Sır, —With reference to the correspondence re the use of 
supplementary lenses in conjunction with anastigmats, I should 
like to mention an experience I had in this connection. 

Having respect to the makers’ computations, I have never pur- 
chased a supplementary lens, but, requiring a wide-angle lens at. 
short notice, I was induced to try a “wide-angle ” supplementary 
lens, of well-known make, on the front of an Aldis Series II. 
No. 2; the result was very inferior definition, except in a 24 in. 
circle, and a flare spot of about 1 in. diameter in the middle. 

I think, in fairness to lens makers and in respect to their pro- 
ducts, supplementary lenses should not he applied to well- 
corrected combinations; without considering spherical and 
chromatic errors, the error of centration inherently present in 
all the fittings I have seen would alone be sufficient to upset the 
definition of the combination.— Yours, etc., 

Manchester. E. MOORE MUMFORD, M.Sc., F.R. M.S. 


-— 


SHUTTER SPEEDS. 


S1r,—It is time someone showed the shutter manufacturers 
that the public want a longer exposure than “1-25th,” or what 
passes as such, in shutters fitted to the “popular ” hand cameras. 
Anyone but the veriest beginner can easily hold the camera 
steady for 1-1sth sec., and if, instead of the “1-25th, 1-5oth, 
I-1I00th now ruling, we had some enterprising young firm come 
along with approximately true speeds marked at 1-10th, r-15th, 
and :-3oth, there should be no greater strain on the manufac- 
turing cost, and the poor amateur would get better exposed nega- 
tives every time, while the “ГЕ. Y. F.” would put the others out 
ot date altogether with fictitiously speeded shutters made to 
please the untutored taste of the tyro.—Yours, etc., 

Melbourne. COMMONSENSE DEALER. 
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photographs. 


A HOMELY CONTRIVANCE FOR DRYING 
PRINTS QUICKLY. 


HE old saying that necessity is the 
mother of invention is constantly 
being exemplified by photographers in 
general, and the various contributors to. 
these pages in particular. | 
Here is a simple and homely con- 
trivance which urgent necessity suggested 


Fig. т. 


to me some months аро. I wanted to 
dry a few bromide prints as quickly as 
possible, and for reasons into which I 
need not here enter, the use of methylated 
spirit was out of the question. The day 
was cold, dull, and the air very damp. 
The prints were surface dried by pressing 
betweén blotting paper, and hung up in 
the usual way and place; but after an 
hour or so they showed little, if any, dif- 
ference from their condition when first 
hung up. Clearly one must find a warmer, 
drier, and more draughty place. 

Now, if the reader has ever lighted a 
match and held it a few 
inches .below a mantelshelf 
near an open fire he will 
have observed a consider- 
able draught of warm air 
here. This gives the 
needed hint. A piece of 
stout string sufficient to em- 
brace the entire length of 
the mantelshelf was taken 
and the ends knotted to- 
gether, so forming a loop 
which would slip on to the | 
shelf, giving one half above 
and the ether half below it. А 
This is shown in fig. 1. 

И will be observed that 
two prints are pinned to 
two small corks by glass-headed steel 
pins. The corks are suspended to the 
string. One or two trials showed the 
best way of making the hooks to hold the 
corks, so that they could be easily put on 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel - 
description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited for this 
page, and will be 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


paid for at current rates if published. Articles 


and taken off the suspending line and yet 
not spring or jump off by accident. The 
best thing to use is the moderately stiff 
wire of a smooth, straight-legged hairpin 
of medium thickness. The original article 
is shown at A. At B it is cut into two 
equal parts, each making a hook. At C 
we have this turned into a shepherd’s 
crook, which is just wide enough to pass 
the string. (N.B.—A piece of ordinary 
window blind-cord is just the 
thing for our purpose.) In D 
we see the still straight and 
pointed part of the wire thrust 
through a cork. The pointed 
end is now turned up, as 
shown in the figure D. At E 
this pointed . and turned-up 
end is then finally drawn up 
into the cork. | 

Just a word of warning. 
The reader may jump to 
the conclusion that a straight- 
necked hook, like F, will do 
to hang on the cord. So it 
will, but if it is loose enough 
to hook on without fraying 
the cord it will jump off the 
cord at the least touch, and 
land the half-wet print on the 
dusty hearth. The sneck 
bend, as in C, etc., easily 
passes on and off the cord when required, 
if of the right size, but does not jump off 
accidentally. | 

In drying prints quickly it is important 
to get them surface dry to start with by 
gently pressing between a first and then a 
second pair of sheets of blotting paper. 

Е.С. I. 


———-$ e 
A SIMPLE ADJUSTMENT REFLECTOR 
FOR HOME PORTRAITURE, 
HE majority of amateur photographers 
who have dabbled in portraiture (and 


Fig. 2. 


what amateur has not?) will no doubt have 
experienced some difficulty in getting an 
improvised reflector to act in a tractable 
manner when it has been desired to fix it 
at some particular angle. In my case it 
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was usually a small clothes-horse covered 
with a sheet, and it was after many exas- 
perating experi- 

ences with {Ыз А 
that I evolved the 
following .simple 
apparatus, , which 
wil be found to 
act perfectly. 

Shortly, it con- 
sists of a board 
covered with a 
white substance, 
and fixed between 
two uprights ір 
such a manner that 
it can be inclined 
to апу desired 
angle. 

The uprights con- 
sist of two pieces of 
wood, 2 by r in., 
and 5 ft. high. Each 
of these is fastened 
to a stout wooden 
base, say 3 in. 
Square and 12 in. 
long, by cutting a 
slot 2 by x in. in- 
the centre’ of the 
wooden base, and 
driving the upright 
in. The uprights 
are then drilled 
with $ in. holes 6 in. 
apart (fig. 1). ; 

The reflector itself consists of a flat 
board (say a drawing board), the size of 
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Fig. x. 


which may be adjusted to suit the particu. . 
lar requirements of each individual. In 


Fig. 3. 
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my case it is 32 by 22 in. Three $ in. 
holes are then drilled in two opposite 
edges of the board, one exactly in the 
centre of each edge, and one midway 
between the centre and top edge, and one 
midway between the centre and bottom, 
at each side. The board is then covered 
with white drawing paper or fabric, 
pasted on and allowed to dry (see fig. 2). 


In use, the reflector is adjusted to the 
required height, and two à in. pegs are 
pushed through the corresponding holes in 
the two uprights, and into the centre holes 
in the edges of the reflector board. The 
reflector now being at the required height, 
it can be tilted to any desired angle, if the 
wooden pegs are made a fairly tight fit. 
(See fig. 3.) 
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To ensure greater ease in fixing the 
apparatus up, the two uprights should be 
placed the required distance apart, and a 
strip of wood nailed across. 

Also, if two pegs instead of one are 
placed in each side, one at the top and 
one at the bottom, the apparatus is ren- 
dered quite rigid, and can be used as an 
enlarging easel or copying stand. H. R. 


PRACTICAL PARS BY “A. P.” READERS. 


DRYING NEGATIVES. 


HE small air space between negatives placed in any 
ordinary drying rack is frequently the cause of 
uneven drying marks, and it is not always convenient 
to have nails driven into a piece of wood nailed to a wall 
upon which to rest them. A very convenient method of drying 
a number of any size is to hold one (vertically on its edge) upon 
the table, two more are placed at the ends at an angle, and so on. 
They will be found to support each other, and are usually dry by 
the morning, assuming development is carried on at night. A 
cloth is first laid upon the table to prevent puddles forming at the 


bottom. P. F. V. 
— — —— 
CARBON—SINGLE TRANSFER. 
e F course, I should use carbon, but I can't be bothered with 


double transfer," is a remark one often hears. 
the implied suggestion that double transfer is more difficult than 
any other photographic manipulation that demands care and 
dexterity to ensure habitually perfect results, it may be pointed 
out that there is an entirely simple way of obtaining negatives in 
the camera that are correct for single-transfer printing. 

All negatives taken on films are available for single transfer, 
for the celluloid is so thin that it may be printed from either side 
without any recognisable loss of sharpness. 

When glass plates are used, it is easy to secure reversal as to 
right and left handedness during exposure in the camera by 
putting the glass side of the dry plate towards the lens and pro- 
tecting the coated side by a thin piece of black card or stout 
paper, as is done by all users of autochrome, Dufay or other 
celour plates. 

When the plates are loaded into the dark slides in this manner, 
it is, of course, necessary to see that the glass side of the plate is 
free from any smear of emulsion, and in the rare case when there 
is any, to remove it with a damp cloth. 

The reversal of the ground glass of the focussing screen, or a 
slight lengthening movement of the camera back to the extent of 
the thickness of the plate, will correct any error of focus. 

An advantage ofconsiderable importance in architectural work is 
gained by the avoidance of halation, as the light, after passing 
through the sensitive film, meets only black paper, and not the 
reflecting surface of glass. 

When developing the negative its appearance will differ from 
the usual, as development will begin not on the front of the sensi- 
tive coating but from the back; however, density can be 
accurately judged by holding up to the dark lamp in the ordinary 
manner R. B. 

— MÀ 


DON'T WASTE YOUR OLD NEGATIVES. 


I HAD just bought some cover glasses for lantern slides when 
it occurred to me that, with the aid of a glass-cutter, I could 
save myself considerable expense by making a large number from 
old negatives, after removing the film with hot soda water. 
This I have done with very satisfactory results. The remain- 
ing pieces of glass were not consigned to the dustbin, but made 
into slides for mounting microscopic specimens. 
In making the former I found it useful to draw a square (34 by 


Waiving 


34 in.) on a paper, and pin this to a drawing-board. Similarly, 
rectangles of the necessary dimensions could be used for the 
microscope slides. 

Some “passe partout," tracing paper, a mapping-pen and 
Indian ink complete my equipment for producing lantern slide 
diagrams. A diagram slide may be made as follows : —Draw the 
diagram neatly with the mapping-pen and Indian ink on a piece 
of tracing paper (34 by 3l in.) place this between two of the 
cover glasses, and fasten them together with “passe partout." 
An actual lantern slide is useful as a copy. fC 


Invicta Postal Camera Club.—We are asked to announce that 
there are a few vacancies for beginners in the above club. Those 
wishing to join should write to the secretary, William E. Barre, 
18, Boston Road, Walthamstow, for copy of rules, etc. 


The Photographic Section of the Eastbourne Society have 
issued a very instructive list of subjects for their monthly circu- 
lating portfolio, and, in addition to the regular features, which 
run up to June, 1915, they have included wind and water mills, 
winter scenes, night subjects, storms, rain, and flood subjects, 
garden studies, etc., etc. 


A New Catalogue in the form of a subject list of works on 
photo-mechanical printing and photography in the library of the 
Patent Office, has just been issued. It is obtainable from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Street, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
and should be in the hands of every photographer who wishes to 
refer to a remarkably complete series of works in several lan- 
guages dealing with all phases of photography. 


The Awards in the Paget Prize Plate Company's June Com- 
petition for prints on Paget Self-Toning papers, have just been 
announced. The prize-winners are:—Messrs. А. Н. MacLucas, 
Edinburgh; R. Gorbold, Northampton; Mrs. Grieve, Mother- 
well; Messrs. C. T. Hodgkinson, Billingborough ; J. W. Pattison, 
St. John's Chapel; E. Е. Luck, Newcastle-on-Tyne; E. S. Pugh, 
Wanstead; T. Uyeda, Osaka; E. Munt, Brighton. 


Aeroplan Lenses.—A new price list of these excellent lenses— 
made by Messrs. Schulze and Billerbeck, and sold in this 
country by the sole wholesale agent, Wm. Ziegler, of South 
Norwood—has just been issued. The list, which is well printed 
and illustrated, contains descriptions of all the various grades of 
the Aeroplan anastigmats, including a new portrait lens, F/3, and 
two series of a low-priced double anastigmat, the “ Magor." Some 
practical notes on the choice of a lens are also included. A copy 
of the booklet will be sent to readers of THE A. P. free on 
application to the above address. 


A Progressive and Reliable Firm.—Watson’s, of 84, High Street, 
Sheffield, have just issued a new list of second-hand and shop- 
soiled cameras, lenses, and apparatus. Readers of THE A. P. 
should send for this list, containing as it does particularsofa 
remarkable series of bargains. They will, moreover, find that 
Messrs. Watson will send any of the articles described, on appro- 
val against deposit. If not approved, and returned within two 
or three days in same condition as sent, full amount will be 
refunded without any deductions whatever; goods will be 
exchanged within a month of purchase, if found unsuitable, for 
goods to same amount. "Prompt despatch ? is the motto of this 
firm ; orders received by morning post are executed and forwarded 
either by the earliest train or the first post afterwards. From the 
great number of unsolicited testimonials that the firm receive 
from satisfied customers, there appears no doubt that their busi- 
ness-like methods are well appreciated, and this point should not 
be overlooked by our readers. 
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THE 


of matters incidentally interesting or important to the 
photographic tourist, has recently been written by Herr Paul 
Gebhardt, the publisher being M. Eger, of Herr Liesegang’s Ver- 
lag at Leipzig. The work in question has the following some- 
what complex and unpunctuated title, a title which bears several 
translations according to punctuation:—“Mit der Kamera auf 
Reisen Ratschlage fiir die Ausriistung und Ausiibung der Photo- 
graphie fern von der Heimath.” The style is distinctly heavy 
and verbose, in special illustration of which we may refer to the 
section on light (p. 105), which section commences by postulating 
that light is the most subtle means of help for the photographer, 
and afterwards, in mentioning the sun, it gives also the alterna- 
tive name daystar. Yet the somewhat redundant verbiage is very 
little to set against the pronounced merits and good qualities of 
the book. 


August’ 3, 1914. 


CAMERA WHEN ON TOUR. 


A RATHER closely printed booklet of 168 pages, and treating - 


It must be quite understood that Herr Gebhardt's book is in 
no sense a handbook of photography specially suited to the needs 
of the tourist, but it is something much more useful: a second 
book by which a photographer who has crossed the Rubicon may 
receive help in specialising when touring. The various 
types of camera are considered and illustrated, then lenses and 
other appliances. As regards chemical processes, as develop- 
ment, the hints and suggestions are such as may be of service to 
the advanced student. Although it may be quite correct to say 
that the user of a small camera is not likely to experience diffi- 
culty or trouble from laws and regulations, provided that a little 
common sense is exercised, it is convenient to have Herr Geb- 
hardt's elaborate tabulation of the laws and regulations of the 
various European states, laws which, in practice, are much less 
draconic than one might gather from a perusal. The price of 
Herr Gebhardt's book is 2 marks 5o, or bound in cloth 3 marks. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А. P. Амр P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten ` shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize. consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualifcation being that 


the producer is a 


bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 2 
For BEGINNERS апа those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P 


N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


page in this issue afhxed to its back and properly filed in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained 


‚ and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Тнк A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the varticular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
W. C. Jardine, Wardour Estate, Caura, Trinidad. (Title of print, 
* A Shower before his Tub.") Technical data: Plate, Welling- 
ton Anti-screen ; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; 
time of day, 9 a.m., June; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize to H. C. Tyrrell, 21, Sterndale Road, West 
Kensington, W. (Title of print, “The Lily.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Billerbeck anastigmat ; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Royal rough 
bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Mrs. Florence Wild, 163, Wells 
Road, Knowle, Bristol. (Title of print, “The Hermit.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz Syntor; stop, F/8 ; 
exposure, 8 sec. ; time of day, mid-day, July ; developer, amidol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Barnet Cream Crayon bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Alice R. Naylor, 32, Romola Road, 
Herne Hill, S.E. (Title of print, “Entrance to a Belgian Vil- 
lage.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; lens, Zeiss Tessar; 
stop, F/5.6; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., October ; 
developer, azol; printing process, bromoil. 


non. Mention. 

Edward Roper, Ipswich ; W. J. Hart, Aberdeen (2) ; Stuart G. 
Black, Torquay; Matt. Riddell, Glasgow ; P. G. Read, Putney, 
S.W.; R. A. R. Bennett, Oxford; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, North- 
wood, Middlesex; W. H. Ashbee, Hanwell, W.; C. H.Stableford, 
Birmingham; P. L. Earle and H. C. Turner, Hereford; H. H. 
Babbage, New Zealand; Miss Edith Afriat, London, W.; W. C. 
Jardine, Trinidad; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W. 


Class I. 

Miss E. Warren, Loughborough; H. B. Redmond, Newport, 
Mon. ; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); H. Payne, Hornsey, 
N.; C. E. Taylor, Shepherd’s Bush, W.; Sydney C. Hall, Lon- 
don, N.W. Ernest O. Cole, Merton Park, S.W.; P. Prince, 
Derby ; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park, S.W. (2); Chas. Wills, 
Streatham, S.W. ; Alex. Robertson, New Zealand; Е. Н. Latham, 
St. Helens; Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe; S. Taylor, 
Acton Vale, W. ; Walter Harper, Nelson; Miss Etta Shankland, 
Greenock ; W. H. Grimwood, Faversham ; H. E. Bryant, Ulver- 
ston; Miss Kate Ringwood, Harrogate; Alfred Waters, Man- 
chester. 

Class II. 

F. G. Mallett, Ipswich ; A. C. Saunders, Hammersmith, W. ; 
J. J. Popplewell, Ipswich; Cyril W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull 
(2); Robt. Mitchell, Leith (2); K. L. Shaw, Harringay, N.; F. P. 


Bartlett, Crewe; Miss A. E. Oliver, Tunbridge Wells; С. E. 

Harrison, Liverpool; Horace Turner, Grangemouth; Miss 

Morgan, Newport, Mon.; D. G. Wentworth, Exeter; Jas. Austin, 

Norwich; S. Chelveston, Richmond; E. Vernon, Croydon. 
Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to H. E. Moll, Oggiagno di 
Novara, Nago Maggiore, Italy. (Title of print, “Little Bavarian 
Alpinists.”) Technical data: Plate, Hauff; lens, Ernemanu 
double anastigmat; stop, F/12; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 1r a.m., July ; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enfarged 
on Gevaert bromide paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to John R. Rags, 32, Boreham Road, 
Wood Green, N. (Title of print, “Rags.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; ex- 
posure, r-1oth sec.; time of day, 8.30 a.m., July; developer, 
metol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington Carbon bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to T. Goulton Leonard, Hedon, East 
Yorks. (Title of print, “My Little Girl) Technical data: 
Plate, Record; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 4 sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, Doughty’s Scientist bromide. 


Beginners' Class. 

John E. Jenkins, Southsea; J. van Lake, Falmouth; Miss 
Waddell, Liverpool; J. E. Cross, Rugby; A. Watkinson, Man- 
chester; Daniel Thomson, Duns; L. W. Akers, Hampstead, 
N.W.; Thos. Hall, West Stanley; Miss F. M. Waring, Ealing ; 
Chas. H. Oldham, Cardiff; Mrs. F. E. Walker, Doncaster ; 
John Moore, Liverpool; C. W. Brisley, West Dulwich (2) ; John 
Stanier, Deptford (2); Miss F. Sandell, Walthamstow; H. B. 
Culf, Ipswich; Wm. Scothon, Birmingham; Е. В. Flowers, 
Ipswich; E. H. Curtis, Ipswich; C. J. Stares, Watford; W. 
Wood, Hull; J. Bramston, Islington, N. ; J. B. Kendrick, Wigan ; 
A. Durrant, Gt. Yarmouth ; M. Cecil Moss, Cricklewood, N.W. ; 
H. Hawksley, Sheffield ; H. Wadsworth, Glasgow; E. F. Stand- 
ring, Rochdale; Harry Clifford, London, S.W.; Mrs. J. W. 
Thompson, New Silksworth ; G. R. Edwards, Forest Gate, E. ; 
Chas. A. Tipping, Ilford; Dr. R. S. Harper, Faversham; A. E. 
Smith, Shanklin; Miss Wright, London, W.; Jas. Wharton, 
Liverpool; R. Weeks, Bristol; L. A. Green, Barnsley; J. F. 
Whitehouse, Liverpool; Miss Wilson, Tunbridge Wells; F. L. 
Dore, Inverness; Frank Burns, Smethwick; Reginald Hughes, 
Bishop's Stortford ; W. J. Gliddon, Bristol. 
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The Spirit of Competition. 

It seems to be in our very nature to bask in 

the sunshine of good fortune, and wherever there 
is an element of chance, however small or in- 
direct, the average of us have our little 
gamble. Competition ‘is the spirit of the age, 
and we cannot get away from it, even if we wished 
to do so. A few years ago it was the correct thing 
'to say you did not enter your work for competition, 
and many workers then—and even a few are left 
with us to-day—did their best to discourage the 
suggestion of giving a prize. Now I don't care 
whether the prize be a shilling box of plates (one 
and three now, please), or a guinea picture, or a 
. carbon certificate of merit; it is something to 
. strive for, a goal to reach, and it arouses that 
spark of the sport, so inborn in our natures, a 
desire to emulate and even beat the very best of 
our teachers. 


In Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 


Again, I find the same has happened in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Federa- 
tion, where Mr. President Coulthurst instituted a 
system of competition which has developed the 
success of the portfolio and lantern slide set on 
lines almost prodigious. His idea was to give a 
greater and wider interest in the annual print 
portfolio and lantern slide collection, which are 
circulated amongst the societies in the federation, 
and he has well succeeded. In the print section 
he divided the federation into classes one, two, 
and three, constituted of societies having a mem- 
. bership of over тоо members (A); between so and 
тоо members (B): less than so members (C). Sec- 
tion A must send in twelve prints by twelve dif- 
ferent workers; Section B "must send in nine 
prints by nine workers; and Section C must send 
in six prints by six workers. The same division 
applies to the lantern slides, only it is twenty, 
fifteen, and ten slides, by ten, seven, and five 
workers respectively, both the prints and slides 
to be judged on the point system. This scheme 
puts the small societies on the same footing as the 
large societies, the point system working out the 
same for all. The winning societies in each of 
the two lower classes will be promoted a class 
higher, and for the following year will have to 
‘compete under the conditions of that class. 


The Competition Winners. 

Three certificates of merit, specially designed by 
Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., and reproduced in 
carbon by Messrs. Raines, of Ealing, have been 
awarded in each section (one in each class) It is 
a charming and artistic design, which we hove 
. to reproduce shortly in the pages of THE A. Р. 
The prints for this year’s competition have been 
judged by Mr. A. H. Blake, of London, and the 
slides by Dr. Thurstan Holland, of Liverpool. 
They have awarded the certificates of merit to the 
following societies:—Prints: Class A (over 100 
members), Southport Photographic Society; Class 
B (51 to rco members). Nelson Photographic 
Society; Class C (so or less members), Colne 
Camera Club. Lantern slides: Class A (over Ico 
members), Manchester Amateur Photogmophic 
Society; Class B (31 to 100 members), Nelson 
Photographic Society); Class C (so or less mém- 
‘bers), Colne Camera Club. Special credit is due to 
both the Nelson and Colne clubs for their praise- 
worthy effort in securing the awards for both prints 
and slides. 


Portfolio and Slide Selection. 

After the judges had made their awards, the 
federation jury of selection (Messrs. C. F. Inston, 
T. Lee Syms, Booth, and Greenhall) met at Liver- 
pool to select prints for the union’s folio, which 
will circulate among the federated societies 
in winter. I trust that the eyes of the southern 
potential federations will not miss the points I 
am now illustrating, for they are evidence of the 
great value a federation is to the societies, parti- 
ularly a sma!l society, or one that is, by its reo- 
graphical position, somewhat isolated. The 
twenty-seven prints comprising the winning sets 
in the competition were nlaced in the No. 1 folio, 
to which the jury of selection added thirty-three 
other selected prints, making a total of sixty prints 
in No. 1 folio. For No. 2 folio, which, by the way, 
is to circulate along with No. 1 folio, the jury 
selected two prints from each of the societies 
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total of over a 


submitting prints, making a 
A young 


hundred prints in the two portfolios. 


` show in itself, and one that is sure to be of great 


practical benefit and use to the younger members 
and beginners. 


A High Standard of Work. 
It is also a curious and pleasurable fact that 


the standard of the prints is a very much higher 


one than in previous years, considerable improve- 
ment being noticed in the mounting. The jury of 
selection had by no means an easy task, there 
being over four hundred prints submitted for 
selection, also some three hundred lantern slides. 
Out of the latter number one hundred slides were 
selected, which, together with the winning sets 
in the competition, will form the 10914-15 box of 
slides. I am asked to invite the attention of secre- 
taries of societies to the fact that early applica- 
tion for both folios and slides will certainly avoid 
disappointment. To delav the applications is to 
court difficulties. To make the portfolio and the 
slide set as interesting and as instructive as it is 
possible to be made, the No. 1 folio has now 
been sent to Mr. F. C. Tilney, a noted authority 
on the pictorial quality of the work, who will 
write a criticism on each print. For the lantern 
slide set a critique on each slide is being pre- 
pared by Mr. C. F. Inston. and Mr. T. Lee Syms. 
After all these steps have taken place, the íolios 
and slides will be ready for circulation, and, I 
venture to assert, nothine finer could be found in 
Great Britain to fill two important evenings in 
next winter's syllabus of each society in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 


Durham—What to Take. 

I have been asked several times what is of in- 
terest at Durham besides the fine Cathedral, aud 
the federation secretary of Northumberland and 
Durham has kindly supplied me with a leaf from 
the new gazetteer which thev are going to issue, 
and possibly it will be of current interest to 
holiday tourists. It locates the points of interest 
in brief, and how to obtain permits to get photo- 
graphs:—Lor Durham Cathedral, apply to the 
Dean; Castle, to Dr. Н. Gee, M.A. ; and station 
premises, to the stationmaster. Many old streets 
and alleyways, z.e., Framwellgate, Crossgate, Bow 
Lane, Walkergate, Court Lane, etc. ‘There are 
many points from which general views of the 
town and Cathedra! mav be had: from the sta- 
tion; also from the riverside near gasworks, 
St. Oswald's Churchyard, Elvet НЇП, Water- 
works, Observatory Hill. Nine Tree Hill, and 
many other points of view. Riverside views 
abound; Elvet Bridge, from either side, gives 
good results. Finchale Priory is a four-mile walk 
along the banks of the river, keeping to the gas- 
works side. Kepier is reached by taking the 
path in same direction, but on opposite side cf 
the river; one mile from Market Place. Durham 
Old Gardens is reached bv path from Elvet 
Bridge; the walk should be continued throueh 
felds to Shinclitfe Bridge, returning by Shincliffe 
Peth, second wicket gate on the right leads to the 
Nine Tree hill. For further information apply to 
Wm. A. Bramwell 24, Elvet Bridge, Durham, 
and, of course, send a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


A Federation Secretary Changes Address. 


The secretary of the Oldham Photographic 
Society, Mr. H. Harrison, who is also secretary 
of the lantern slide section of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation, asks me to announce that his 
address for the future will be 93, Middleton Road, 
Oldham, and he asks that Federation secretaries 
will at once please make a note of the change, or 
possibly slide applications, or even circulating 
sets, may go astray. 


To ^void Soot and Whitewash. 


The secretary of the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society writes me in the following 
excellent strain. He says: “If more beginners 
and  snapshotters joined local photographic 
societies it would be to their advantage, as the 
cost is purely nominal, while the advantages are 
great, and there would be fewer ' soot and white. 
wash' effects about, which seem to be the hall- 
mark of most beginners' efforts. Many beginners 
have thrown up photography in disgust, through 
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failing to secure decent pictures; a little sym- 
pathetic help would in most cases have changed 
their views, and quickly shown them what a 
delightful hobby photography really is.” Any 
beginner outside the Bowes Park Society should 
take this excellent advice, born of great experi- 
ence, and lose no time in getting inside the 
society. It will certainly pay them to do so. 


Portfolio Night at Bowes Park. 


There was a good attendance at the Bowes 
Park and District Photographic Society last 
Monday evening for the “Portfolio Night,” three 
of the society’s portfolios being on view, and also 
a selection from the portfolios of the afhliated 
societies. These nights are always а popular 
feature, as they are both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. The oriticisms were read by the president 
(Mr. A. Allen), each print being exhibited one 
at a time, its merits and weak spots carefully 
noted. Much can be learnt in this way, as the 
criticisms are the result of careful thought, and 
are helpful towards building up exhibition pictures 
in: the future. 


Bis Exhibition for Bury. 

The Bury (Y.M.C.A.) Photographic Society is 
making big advances, and if the November exhibi- 
tion proves the success they are anticipating— 
and I see no reason why it should not—a big 
increase in membership is certain for next winter. 
I understand they have many promises and some 
of the older hands are moving matters along very 
rapidly. Arrangements for the great exhibition 
are now almost complete, and thirteen classes are 
for once going to prove the exception to the un- 
lucky rule. Two prizes are to be awarded in each 
section, seven being open to all the British Isles, 
four to members of the society only, one to a 
special class for non-society members within four 
miles of Bury, and another to the Y. M.C.À. mem- 
bers from anywhere. I am told the prizes will 
be well worth winning, which indicates they are 
not of the good boy medal brand; at all events 
I hope not. In addition to the ordinary prizes 
a valuable silver cup will be given to the best 
print or slide in the exhibition. The show will 
be open from the 2rst to the 24th November, and 
Mr. S. L. Coulthurst will judge the exhibits. 


Warwickshire Survey. 


At a meeting of the council of the Warwickshire 
Photographic Survey, held recently, the following 
resolution was passed: “The council of the War- 
wickshire Photographic Survey desire to record 
their deep regret at the death of Sir J. B. Stone. 
Elected its first president in 1890, he remained in 
that office until his death. The council fully apnre- 
ciate the great importance of the work which Sir 
Denjamin initiated. From its beginning in this 
society, the work of taking photographic records 
has been officially recognised all over the country, 
and its value to the historian of the future is of 
the utmost importance. The council feel also that 

- Benjamin Stone rendered valuable service to 
photographers generally by helping to secure in- 
creased facilities to photograph interesting 
buildings. With this resolution the council couple 
their svmpathy to the family on the death of 
Lady Stone" Mr. A. J. Leeson was unanimously 
elected to the office of president. 


Leeds Combines Tennis with Photography. 


An acquaintance tells me it was the late Snow- 
den Ward who originated the photographic garden 
party by providing the models for the pictures. 
Whether it was he or not, it is a very good idea, 
and as garden parties appear to be a growing 
fashion with photographic societies, I commend 
the idea to prospective hosts. The Leeds Camera 
Club had recently a brilliant garden party in the 
pleasure grounds of R. Pourke, of The 
Grange, Bramley, and as the sun shone brilliantly 
it was a conspicuous success. Indirectly, and 
perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Bourke provided the 
models for a number of garden snap-shots. Inci- 
dentally he provided a quartet of beautiful prizes 
for a tennis tournament, and the tennis attire of 
the visitors did the rest. I have not seen a club 
excursion with so large a turn up, and therefore 
suggest that societies should look into the idea, 
and a multitude of developments are possible for 
a photographic garden party. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
this page. In order to relieve the pressure om our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompamied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
" are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
AA sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Exditor, 


ADVICE, 


Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre,London,W.C., and marked 
“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on ne side of the paper only. 


Pyro-Soda Developer. 


(x) Can you give me formuia for two-solution 
pyro-soda developer, which can be made up in 
quantity, that will produce well-graded nega- 
tives, and suitable for gaslight prints? (а) 
Would a portrait supplementary ‘by shorten- 
ing focus enlarge aperture from F/8 to F/6, 
and so overcome studio exposure difficulty, as 
1} sec. is too long for children? (3) Does stale 
developer fog plates, although it 
strength to develop good image? 
L. G. T. (Uxbridge). 
The following is a good pyro-soda de- 
veloper for negative work:—(A) Soda 
sulphite 2 oz., water, say 15 oz. When 
this solid is dissolved, add 20 minims 
sulphuric acid, and then 150 gr. pyro and 
all water to make 20 oz. (B) Soda car- 
bonate 2 oz., water to make 20 oz. Use 
equal parts of A. and В. Pyro-soda is not 
to be recommended for gaslight prints. 
The following is better: soda sulphite 
I 02., potass. bromide 5 gr., water 20 OZ., 
amidol or diamidophenol 5o gr. If you 
add a convex lens, commonly called a 
positive lens, to any ordinary photo- 
graphic, the focal length of the combina- 
tion is shorter than that of either com- 
ponent. For instance, suppose your lens 
is of 8-inch focus, and you add a supple- 
mentary of 24 inches focus, the resulting 
combination is 6-inch focus. So a 1-inch 
stop with the 8-inch lens would be F/8; 
but the same stop with the 6-inch com- 
bination would be F/6. (3) It is quite 
possible that an overstale developer would 
tend to yield fog. The better plan is to 
make up only as much developer as is 
likely to be used in a reasonable time. 


Pinholes on Negatives. 


I am troubled with pinholes on my negatives, 
though have taken care to have slides free 
from dust, etc. I have been using m.-q., 
sometimes made up in a hurry; can that be 
the cause? (2) I want to make lantern slides 
from these negatives and thought of making 
whole-plate enlargements, spotting these, and 
copying, etc. H. W. B. (Coventry). 
Pinholes may come from dust oz the film 
during exposure, or clinging particles dur- 
ing development, or dust specks in the 
film coating. The following precautions 
may be taken: dusting out slides and 
camera, dusting surface of plate when 
loading up, holding slide vertically and 
giving it a sharp tap just before inserting 
in camera, dusting filmeither before it goes 
into developer, or swabbing its surface with 
cotton wool as soon as it is in the deve- 
loper, filtering developer through cotton 
wool. If you still get pinholes after these 
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precautions, consult the makers of the 
plates. (2) The plan you suggest is pos- 
sible but tedious. Why not see what can 
be done by retouching out the pinholes on 
the negative and then making the slides 
through the camera (not contact)? 


Development. 


Would you kindly advise as to what stage 
of contrast to aim at when developing nega- 
tives intended for lantern slides—whether to 
use Watkins' factor for soft, medium, or hard 
contrasts. When I want to enlarge on bromide 
I get a soft negative, and want to know if, to 
get a lantern slide, I should make another 
exposure for different kind of negative. 


J. N. (Cumnock). 


If you make a negative of medium con- 
trast this should serve both for slide 
making and enlarging. In any case a 
hard-contrast negative is more difficult to 
manage for either purpose. Keep the 
negative on the soft side of medium, if we 
may so express it. Then, by using a 
rapid bromide paper and not too small a 
stop, there should be no difficulty in get- 
ting an enlargement of a good long range 
of tones without fog or stains. If your 
lantern slides (by contact, presumably) 
are not quite as bright as you may fancy, 
you can brighten them by printing under 
one or two thicknesses of tissue paper 
about an inch or so from the negative, or 
by increasing the (printing) distance 
between the light and printing frame. 
Again, you can aid softness by using such 
a developer as metol or rodinal or para- 
midophenol, or get brightness by using 
amidol or hydroquinone. 


Tank. 


I have a development tank catalogued as of 
white metal, but it looks like zinc. The deve- 
loped plates come out of it very dirty, and 
are not clean after two hours’ washing, etc. 


J. S. T. (Harrogate). 


We are not prepared to say precisely 
what is the cause of the trouble of which 
you complain. But think that if you 
gently wipe the film side of the plates with 
a swab of cotton wool about the size of a 
walnut, and well wetted with clean cold 
water, you will be able to remove the sur- 
face dirt. The appearance of the cotton 
wool after this treatment will tell you its 
own tale. It is quite a good plan to do 
this to all plates after developing and fix- 
ing. Although the plates may appear to 
be clean without it, the dirtying of the 
cotton wool will show that this is not the 
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case. There is no reason why you should 
not give the tank a thin coating of Bruns- 
wick black, as you suggest, but 1f you do, 
it should be allowed to dry very thor. 
oughly in a warm, airy place before using 
again, and then well washed in many 
changes of cold water. 


Various. | 
(1) How сап pyro stain be removed from the 
fingers? (2) How can one print a negative 
reversed in the printing frame (to avoid double 
transfer, carbon process) without getting 
blur? A. N. W. (Coventry). 
As Pat says, the best way to cure pyro 
stain is not to get stains, i.e., use enough 
soda sulphite or metabisulphite in the de- 
veloper. Every ounce of pyro developer 
should contain not less than 20 gr., and 
better 25 gr., of soda sulphite. But having 
got the fingers stained, we have a variety 
of courses which we can try. Rub the 
stained parts with a slice of lemon, or 
with a large crystal of citric acid, or a 
strong solution of ordinary bleaching pow- 
der, or pumice stone and saturated solu- 
tion of alum acidified with hydrochloric 
acid. Staining of fingers and negatives 
can both be prevented to a very great 
extent by using an acid fixing bath, 
e.g., hypo 4 oz., water to make 20 oz. 
(a pint), potass. metabisulphite à to 
i oz. If the fingers are freely rinsed 
in this each time after they go into 
the developer, and then wiped dry, 
stains will very: rarely, if ever, be seen. 
To prevent vignetting, or diffusion, or 
softening when printing through the glass, 
as it is called, i.e., printing medium next 
bare-glass side of negative, the printing 
frame should be placed at the bottom of 
a deep box just large enough to take the 
printing frame. For example, suppose the 
outside dimensions of the printing frame 
are 8 by 6 inches, this should be the size 
of the bottom of the box, whose sides 
should not be less than twice the long 
side of the bottom, viz., 16 inches. This 
box should be lined with black velvet or 
black cloth. This may be used out of 
doors, and placed on the ground, so as to 
receive vertically incident light from the 
zenith. Direct sunlight must not enter the 
box, which, by the way, may be made of 
stout card or three-ply wood. 


Storing Negatives. 

Will it do any harm to negatives (plates) if 3 

put them in a box one on the top of another, 

or is it better to put paper between them? 

Will plain hypo do to fix bromide prints? 

R. B. (Bristol). 
For years past it has been our custom 

to store negatives by placing one ор 
another in the card boxes in which they 
come from the manufacturers, and with 
nothing whatever between them. Unless 
one can feel quite sure that paper is gutte 
pure, it is better to take no risks. One 
should be careful to see that the plates are 
thoroughly dry, and both sides should be 
wiped with a soft dusting brush to remove 
any dust particles. The filled plate boxes 
should be kept on a shelf, set on edge like 
books in a bookcase, and not laid flat one 
on another. A label may be placed on the 
edge of the box on which one can list 
the contents. Bromide prints may be 
fixed in plain hypo, say 3 oz. hypo to a 
pint of water, but the addition of a little 
potass. metabisulphite is advisable, say 
1 oz. per pint of hypo solution. This keeps 
the fixing bath clean, and prolonged im- 
mersion in the bath has little or no per- 
ceptible action. 
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RS soon as cameras 

! came to be held in 
the hand, and the 
exposure made 
without an exami- 
nation of the 
image on the 
ground glass, it 
became obvious 
that some method 
would have to be employed which 
would enable the accurate inclusion of 
the subject to be assured. Quite a 
variety of devices were tried, and 
though many of these are not now in 
common use, they are all available in 
certain cases. We may classify finders 
under three headings: first, those 
which indicate the image and its defini- 
tion—that is, finders which focus in 
unison with the camera; second, those 
which merely show an image corre- 
sponding in angle of view with the 
camera image; third, those which in- 
dicate the central object or the centre 
of the view only. Of these types those 
included under the second heading are 
by far the most common. 

Taking class one first, we have two 
well-marked forms, the reflex and the 
twin lems cameras. Both show an 
image the same size as the negative 
will be, and in both cases can focussing 
be done with perfect accuracy up to 
the moment of exposure. Herein lie 
the advantages of these two forms, 
that, given good eyesight and a proper 
arrangement of the focussing hood, no 
one need ever have an out-of-focus pic- 
ture or one which includes less than 
the desired and arranged for quantity 
of subject. Focussing and selection are 
both as certain as with a stand camera 
with its ground glass screen and focus- 
sing cloth. There are, however, one or 
two points which must be mentioned if 
the best results are to be obtained with 
these forms, and the first is that 
accuracy of workmanship in the con- 
struction of the camera is, in either 
case, essential. For example, in the 
twin lens camera we have practically 
two cameras, one above the other, but 
the upper one is fitted with a. mirror, so 
that the image is reflected upwards on 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


to the horizontal ground-glass focussing 
screen. This mirror and the screen 
need accurate adjustment, in order that 
the focussed image and that thrown by 
the other lens on to the plate at the 
moment of exposure may be absolutely 
identical in size and definition. The 
two lenses require to be accurately 
paired, and it is a good plan to have 
the iris diaphragms linked up so that 
the focussing lens may be stopped 
down when the working lens is stopped 
down. The exact effect is then seen, 
and if the distance is required in 
softened definition this may be done 
with certainty. The twin lens instru- 
ment, on account of its bulkiness, has 
been somewhat superseded by the re- 
flex in recent years, though the cost of 
the pair of lenses is usually more than 
made up by the elaborate mechanism of 
the reflex camera. It has, in fact, been 
thought that a good reflex could not be 
placed on the market at a low price, 
and it is only within the last year or so 
that any reflex instrument of reliability 
and first-class workmanship has been 
available at a popular price. 

The comfort of working with either 
form of camera largely depends on the 
focussing hood which is erected over 
the horizontal ground glass screen. 
This should be fairly long and close 
fitting round the eyes and over the 
nose, so that light from above is ex- 
cluded from the screen when focussing 
is being proceeded with. Theoretically 
it would be better if each hood were 
made for its own user, for the length 
could then be adjusted to the length of 
sight, short-sighted people needing a 
short hood, and so on. This method 
would be expensive, and would have 
other disadvantages as well, and the 
difficulty can be got over quite well by 
the introduction of a simple pair of eye- 
glasses in the top of the hood, coming 
quite near to the eyes. The glasses 
must be adjusted for the user, of 
course. 

The second type of finder is repre- 
sented by two forms, the ground glass 
or real image finder, and the brilliant 
finder, which gives what is called a 
virtual image. The latter is by far the 


A CHAT ABOUT FINDERS. 


most common. It is easier to see the 
image in a brilliant finder than in a 
ground glass one, and the majority of 
people prefer ease of working to- 
accuracy. The brilliant finder, especi- 
ally in its cheaper forms, is very likely 
to give inaccurate results, unless it is 
viewed from a point exactly above it. 
The errors are not, perhaps, very 
serious, except in cases where there is. 
very little margin for error—that is, in 
cases where the view required goes very 
near to the edges of the film or plate. 
It is sometimes charged against the 
brilliant finder that it gives rise to- 
under-exposure, that the brightness of 
the image is such that one is led to. 
think the light is better than it really 
is. Of course, if an exposure meter is 
used there is little likelihood of this. 
mistake occurring. 

With both ground glass and brilliant 
finders the hooding of the finder is a 
great advantage. We remember сег-. 
tain of the early box-form hand-. 
cameras were thought well of because 
the finders were so deeply sunk. In. 
some instances the finder was two or 
three inches down, and this sinking 
ensured the adequate shading of the- 
image. The modern tendency towards- 
the extreme of portability prevents any- 
thing of this kind being done with the 
smaller and lighter instruments, but in 
the case of box-form cameras there- 
would appear to be little reason why 
finders should not be so sunk. The 
only objection that could be brought 
against the method is that the deep- 
sinking allows an accumulation of dust, 
which is difficult to get out. 

Both these forms of finder should be: 
as large as convenient. It is always 
easier to see the image in a finder one: 
and a half inches square than in a tiny 
little thing about three-eighths of an 
inch. Of course, we аге not suggesting 
a large finder on a vest-pocket camera, 
but many instruments of quarter-plate: 
size are capable of carrying much. 
larger finders, and would, if so fitted, 
give improved results. | 

Many of the better makes of camera 
have the finders specially marked for 
the lens in use. It is really almost as 
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important to do this as to engrave 
accurately the focussing scale for each 
instrument. But every worker should 
test for himself the angle of view, and 
ascertain whether the finder tells the 
truth as to what will be recorded on the 
plate. To do this, two white sticks may 
be placed in the ground and moved 
about so that one comes exactly at each 
edge of the finder. Thus the view re- 
corded will be that seen between the 
two white sticks. Then a photograph 
may be taken, or, if possible, the 
image examined on a piece of ground 
glass placed in the focal plane, and the 
two sticks should appear just on the 
edges of the plate or the image. In the 
Same way the top and bottom edges 
may be tested by placing the camera 
so that the top of some building comes 
just to the edge of the finder, and lay- 
ing one of the white sticks on the 
ground just in the view. Of course, in 
making these tests the camera must be 
supported on some firm support, 
screwed to a tripod for preference. In 
no other way can the test be made with 
any degree of certainty. 

We have referred to this type of 
finder as one showing the same angle of 
view as the lens, and the method we 
have just given of testing the finder is 
to make sure of this correspondence ; 
but the accurate adjustment can only be 
made when the lens is focussed for one 
specific distance. Thus if the adjust- 
ment is made when the lens is at in- 
finity there will be an error when some 
very near object is focussed, for the 
angle of view will then be somewhat 
narrower. In practice this discrepancy 
15 so slight as to be negligible. But 
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the direct-vision form of finder is one 
which enables the angle of view of the 
finder to be adjusted in perfect cor- 
respondence with the angle of view the 
lens is embracing. Further, the finders 
in type one show automatically the 
effect of raising the lens to cut off fore- 
ground or include the upper part of a 
building, but the ground glass or 
brilliant finders, as a rule, do not do so. 
It is true that some few ground-glass 
finders have been fitted with a rising 
lens, and that brilliant finders have 
been arranged to tip up in such a way 
that agreement may be obtained be- 
tween finder and plate images, but 
these are the exceptions. Now, the ad- 
vantages of the direct-vision finder in 
its simplest form are that it is accurate 
as regards angle of view, and, as re- 
gards raising of the front, that the 
view is seen naturally—that is, not 
reversed laterally, as is the case with 
other finders, and that the view is never 
blurred by rain or sea spray, as so 
often happens with the glass finders of 
type two. All that is needed is a wire 
frame the exact rectangle of the effec- 
tive size of the plate—say, 4 ins. by 
3 ins. in the case of a quarter-plate. 
This frame must be attached to the 
front of the camera, which carries the 
lens. To the back carrying the plate 
must be attached a pointer. The wire 
rectangular frame may with advantage 
have cross-wires, so that the pointer 
may be sighted in line with the crossing 
of the wires. Now, obviously, when the 
front is racked in or out, the frame 
travels with it, and as the pointer is 
exactly above the plate the distance be- 
tween pointer and frame varies, just 
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MAKING THE BEST OF 


I: 15 no good crying over spilt milk; а 
negative may be very bad, moreover it 
may be more one’s misfortune than one’s 
fault, but if it is important, and the ex- 
posure cannot be repeated, the obvious 
thing is to make the best of it. 

Of all bad negatives the worst is the 
badly under-exposed, the one lacking detail 
in the shadows but strong in the high- 
lights. In getting out all we can in de- 
velopment, however carefully we proceed, 
the chances are that such a negative will 
be slightly hard, yet perhaps in the 
shadows there will be just a suggestion of 
detail that we long to strengthen, only that 
by intensifying we might make the high- 
lights far too hard. To prevent this the 
negative might first be reduced with per- 
sulphate to weaken the high-lights, only 
the delicate shadow detail might suffer 
too. 


The method I will describe, and I think 
it is new, is particularly useful where there 
are several strongly defined high-lights in 
a negative, such as in an interior with 
windows showing, and the rest is more or 
less in shadow. The negative is first 
Slightly intensified with mercury and 
ammonia, a very short immersion in the 
mercury being sufficient to bleach the 
shadow detail without going right through 
to the back on the high-lights. The nega- 


tive is blackened in ammonia, washed, and 
allowed to dry. 

For the second stage an improvised desk 
is required, as shown. Two big books, 
AA, of equal thickness, are placed on a 
table near a window, allowing a fair space 
between them according to the size of the 


negative; and on top of the books is laid 
a piece of glass, B, so that the negative 
can rest flat on this. Then between the 
books and under the negative a piece of 
white paper, C, is placed at an angle so 
as to reflect light from the window up 
through the negative, the negative being 
also well lighted on top. 

A solution of hypo of about ordinary 
strength is placed in a measure near at 
hand. The film of the negative and the 
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as that between lens and plate does, 
these distances being always equal to 
each other. So, too, when the lens 15 
raised the wire frame is also raised, 
and shows under these conditions just 
what view is to appear on the plate. 

Another form of direct-vision finder 
makes use of a concave lens, either 
double concave or plano-concave. In 
the hands of experts this may come 
under the type two group, but more 
usually it belongs to type three, for it 
requires that the eye shall be placed at 
exactly the right distance if it is to 
show with accuracy the angle of view. 
Most usually it is simply employed to 
show what is appearing on the centre 
of the plate, or, in other words, to 
ensure that the principal object shall 
come on the centre of the plate, the 
worker relying on his experience of the 
instrument to get at the proper dis- 
tance from the object, so as to include 
everything he requires. 

It sometimes happens that with a 
camera fitted with one of the reflecting 
types of finder it is required to work 
with extreme rapidity, and in such 
cases the camera must often be pointed 
at the object without using the finder 
proper, simply sighting along one 
corner as the camera is lifted up, and 
at the moment of exposure. It is, in 
point of fact, surprising how accurate 
one’s aim may be if there is no hesita- 
tion about the matter. A tube on the 
top of the instrument, or let into it, if 
of sufficient diameter, would form an 
excellent sighting finder, and one 
which would make it almost im- 
possible to miss the Chief object of 
the subject. 


IT. 


outline of the high-lights being clearly 
visible, a camel-hair brush is taken, and 
having charged it with hypo solution, the 
high-lights are carefully painted over, 
keeping very carefully to the outlines. 

The effect of the hypo is to remove the 
intensification, and bring the high-lights 
back to their normal 
density while, of 
course, the shadows 
remain intensified. 
When this is ef- 
fected, the negative 
is lifted very care- 
fuly so that no 
hypo trickles across 
the film, and 
plunge d quickly 
under a tap, and 
then washed in the 
usual way. Should 
any mistake occur 
and the hypo be allowed to run over the 
outline, the whole intensification can be 
removed by placing in hypo, then, after 
washing thoroughly, the operation can be 
repeated. 

That a hypo solution will remove mer- 
cury intensification is not, I think, gener- 
ally known, but, as it is sometimes desir- 
able to do this, either locally as described 
above or by general immersion, the tip is 
worth remembering. A. W. H. W. 
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THE TOWING PATH. ISLEWORTH. 


‚ BY N. P. А. WADIA. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


THE illustration before us fairly well illus- 
trates some of the differences between a 
good photograph and a good picture. Techni- 
cally regarded, the work is well up above 
average. Exposure, development, and print- 
ing are all excellent, and leave little, if any- 
thing, to be said by way of suggestion for 
improvement. But regarded purely from 
the picture-making point of view, there is a 
“something” lacking. It does not convey a 
lasting impression that is pleasing. The 
chief function of any work of art is to please. 
In addition, it may amuse, it may interest, 
it may instruct, but these things are not essentials. 

Now, why does it fail to please? One reason is that it presents 
for our contemplation too many more or less disconnected 
themes. : 

We may love music, and we may attend a concert in company 
with our dearest friend, but if that friend will persist in talking 
to us when we would be giving undivided attention to some 
appreciated musical item, our quondam friend becomes tem- 
porarily a present enemy. Our attention is divided, distracted, 
confused, and the element of pleasing is in abeyance. Similarly 
a picture may present for our consideration two or more subjects, 
each interesting or attractively pleasing when taken singly,but in 
company they may be compared with two people trying to get 
our attention by simultaneously talking to us about two different 
topics. 

Here we have several people on the 10ad and path, a couple of 
boats on the water, a church in the distance, and numerous por- 
tions of the subject contributing a river landscape scene. 

If we try to fix our attention on the people in the road we at 
once see that we have something like competition again. The two 
figures approaching us along the roadway have nothing to do 
with the three other figures further away and travelling away from 
the first-named road group. There are still more small figures 
in tbe further distance. Then the two boats seem to have little 
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or no connection with each other. They do not differ very greatly 
in distance or size or interest. They catch our eye for a moment, 
but do not retain it. 

To sum up this aspect of affairs, we may say that the com- 
position contains too many disconnected points of interest, while 
no one of them is sufficiently dominant. The picture lacks con- 
centration, or a focus of interest. 

Of course, suoh a scene as this is quite *natural," but nature 
seldom offers us ready-made pictures. She offers us material in 
abundance, but it is for the artist to select and arrange by 
waiting for the objects to rearrange themselves, etc. 

Now, let us suppose that the auspicious moment has been 
waited for and duly seized, so that all included form one har- 
monious whole, pleasingly grouped, are we now sure of getting a 
“picture”? By no means may we be sure. So far we have only 
dealt with the plan of the picture, or the skeleton, if you prefer 
that simile. But a skeleton may be a dead thing. To make it 
a living thing one must also have flesh, blood, life, individuality. 
So our picture skeleton needs to be clothed in light and shade. 
Not any kind of light or shade, but all in harmony part with part, 
otherwise there must be tonal harmony, or harmony of light and 
shade. Here, on our left, in the near foreground, is a clump of 
riverside long grasses, etc., evidently in good sky light. But how 
comes it that the trees, etc., in the distance, subject to the same 
light source, are so conspicuously dark and solid looking. In 
nature these distant trees would almost certainly in all cases 
appear to the eye to be lighter than foliage near to us, such as 
that we see over the road on our right. 

The blank-paper patch doing duty as sky, and its counter- 
part in the river, are obviously out of “tone.” This over-light 
water, in turn, tends to emphasise the darkness of the foliage on 
the further side of the river on our left. True, the long shadows 
cast by the figures on the road tell of a somewhat low-down sun 
on our left, but this suggestion receives scanty support in the 
more distant parts of the subject. But tone relationship is in 
itself so vast a subject that it must be held over for another 
Occasion. 
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Holiday Remembrances. 


Remember that the local people have no other object in life 
than to assist the visiting photographer to the full extent of their 
powers. Should the visit coincide with any local celebration, 
the visitor's camera gives him the right to a place of honour. 

Remember that if it should be found that a local building 
which is worth taking, either for its picturesqueness or antiquity, 
is unfortunately situated from the point of view of lighting or of 
lens accommodation, one is fully entitled to go to the most public 
place available, and say just what one thinks about the town and 
its inhabitants. Their plea that the place was built before photo- 
graphic times makes no difference. They ought to have altered 
it to suit your camera. 

Remember that the verger who arranges for your photography 
in the cathedral, and gives you a complete and well garnished 
history of the edifice since the fourteenth century, is, strictly 
speaking, not entitled to remuneration. He is paid by the 
church authorities. But, as a matter of purely personal genero- 
sity, which must not be taken to establish a precedent, you may 
offer him a cigarette 

Remember that when photographing in a park, a churchyard, 
or private grounds, to say nothing of fields and woods, if any- 
thing asserts itself inconveniently jn your foreground, such as 
bushes and tall flowers, you are quite at liberty to slick them 
down with a walking-suck. Rest assured that they would never 
have grown at that particular spot had they known you were 
coming. 

Remember that plate-changing can be done in the bathroom at 
the boarding-house. It is quite permissible to fix up a board 
over the window (or why is it called a boarding-house?) Some 
workers, however, prefer fabric for the purpose, and use push- 
pins. Push-pins are not always to be borrowed; nails are. 
Therefore use nails; it does not signify that they are thick and 
heavy. It is not your own bathroom. 

Remember that a few trial developments can readily be carried 
out when away from home. The landlady's teacups can be used 
for making up the solutions, and her soup-plates answer quite 
well for developing dishes. On no account trouble about clean- 
ing them afterwards. What are landladies for? 

Remember that all the other people at the boarding-house are 
even more interested in your photography than you are yourself. 
If they are not themselves photographers, they will be simply 
dying to know all the technical details of your procedure, and 
you cannot provide them with a greater treat than a full exposi- 
tion of your method of making lantern-slides. They will be 
appreciative to the point of tense silence. 

Remember that if you fall in with other photographers there is 
nothing they will enjoy so much as your talk about your own 
work, and there can be no pleasanter diversion after dinner than 
to pass round among them a hundred or so of your prints. A 
list.of the medals, etc., you have won cannot but afford them 


exquisite gratification. 


An Affair of Weight. 


There stopped at my door the other day two gentlemen whose 
names, so I gathered from their coach in waiting, were respec- 
tively Mr. Carter and Mr. Paterson. Both of them were in an 
exuberant state of perspiration, and they had set down on the 
doorstep between them a huge packing.case, which might have 
held a mangle, or a burglar-proof safe, ‚ог any small, fancy 
article such as that. After trying to lift one corner of it, I con- 
sidered it. most probable that it contained a dozen cheesecakes 
with love from Aunt Mary. When, however, with infinite labour 
we got it into the hall, and prized open the lid, I discovered that 
it was only the latest edition of a well-known photographic cata- 
logue, containing particulars of every photographic implement 
you can think of, from actinometers to zigzaggery, which I judge 
to be something new in the way of art mounts. I had got as far 
down the list as adurol, when the gentlemen at the door called 
upon me to (En)sign it, which I did. 
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The Hock Bottle. 


As soon as I had got it Houghton the 
floor, that catalogue made itself quite at 
home, and disclosed to me the interesting fact that there 
are now on the market ten different appliances for wash- 
ing plates, eighteen for washing prints, and seven for washing 
'em both together. Then, not to speak of such interesting 
little affairs as an anti-splash filter for fixing on to a tap, 
and a developing apron with a bib for fixing on to me, I came to 
the section headed “Dark-room Lamps.” Of these decorous 
expedients for securing red, orange, or green darkness, I counted 
sixty-three, and then my arithmetic collapsed, and has not since 
recovered. One exception I noted, and was sorry for. It was 
the hock-bottle lamp. It made me sad when I came across it in 
the index, and the sadness got sadder when I found that the 
chimney was indeed made from real hock bottles of a deep 
orange colour. Never shall my unimpeachable dark-room .con- 
tain anything so questionable. I closed the catalogue as gently 
as my own feelings and its enormous bulk permitted. 


A Silver Lining. 
(On seeing, offered for sale, a series of really first-class cloud 
negatives, suitable for printing in landscapes or seascapes.) 


Why wait we for a windy May 
To get a curly cloud? 

The cloudy negs. are cheap to-day 
At tenpence—don’t be proud !— 


At tenpence in the postcard size, 
At sixpence quarter-plate, 

Half-plate a shilling—you will rise 
To such “effective ” bait! 


The tails of cirrus you may buy, 
Or stratus, as you please, 

The conic heaps of cumuli, 
Borne gaily on the breeze ; 


Or skies in morning dishabille, 
Although 'tis afternoon, 
Or “dressy " skies that half conceal 
A primly sailing moon. 
1 know not if across the sea 
Those clouds unrolled their fleece, 
Above the squares of Italy, 
The theatres of Greece ; 


But, tenpence, and they are your own! 
Your landscapes rather wan 

Just needed these, and these alone. 
Now, going—going—gone ! 
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BY R. MENOCHIO. 


The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A SUMMER CLOUD. BY H. WARNER. 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Intending exhibitors at the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy are reminded that the last day for receiving 
pictures at the Salon agent’s (C. H. 
West, 117, Finchley Road, Lon- 

' don, N.W.) is Wednesday, August 
19th, but pictures may be received unpacked at the 
Gallery (5a, Pall Mall East) on Wednesday, August 
26th. As announced last week, arrangements for the 
Salon Art Union are now complete, and everyone 
interested in pictorial photography will have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring one or more of the pictures hung 
at the 1914 Salon at a very small outlay. Full par- 
ticulars and tickets, either singly or in books, can be 
obtained on application to the Hon. Sec., sa, Pall 
Mall East. During the exhibition illustrated lectures 
will be given every Wednesday evening, with the excep- 
tion of September 16th, which will be devoted to the 
London and District Photographic Societies, all mem- 
bers of which will be admitted at half price from 6 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m.; a lantern exhibition of the societies’ 
slides will be shown, and a lecture given by Mr. A. Н. 
Blake; light refreshments will be provided. Mem- 
bers of these societies who intend taking advantage of 
this special night should apply at once to their Hon. 
Secs. for full particulars. The private view of the 
Salon will be held at the Galleries on Friday, September 
4th, from 3 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. Friends of members of 
the Salon should ask for private view tickets. 

o o 9 

A little while ago a group of people were discussing 
Alpine photography, and two of them agreed in declaring 
| that they had never seen any photo- 
WHERE MEMORY graph which conveyed an adequate 

' ASSISTS. impression of the size of the Matter- 
horn. They had never actually seen 

the Matterhorn, but every photograpk of that grand and 
solemn peak made it appear so squat.and insignificant 
that the accents of awe in which it was spoken of by 
tourists were absolutely incomprehensible. Yet, 
curiously enough, two others who had seen the Matter- 
horn found it quite possible to admire even the ordinary 
photographic presentation. One wonders whether, in 
the latter case, their memory of the actual mountain 


SALON REMINDERS. 


_ had supplemented the obvious deficiencies of the photo- 


graph, so that it assumed something of its real dimen- 
sions in their eyes when they saw it again on paper; 
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whereas those who had not actually seen it were com- 
pelled to rely solely upon photographic evidence, un- 
assisted by any kindling recollection. 
9o © 09 
Speaking of mountain photography, it is worth noting 
that it is only within recent times that such scenery has 
been admired and appreciated. 
Were it possible to project, let us 
say, Mr. Louis Steele's lantern 
slides into the eighteenth century, they would have been 
received with a coldness equal to their own ice. Sir 
George Trevelyan has written of a nobleman of that 
century who, journeying across the Alps, found himself 
inspired to no sentiment save those of horror and melan- 
choly. Oliver Goldsmith, too, described Scottish 
scenery in a devastating phrase when he said that “hills 
and rocks intercept every prospect." Even after an 
appreciation of mountain scenery had dawned upon the 
general mind, mountain climbing was scoffed at, and on 
the formation of the Alpine Club the Press denounced 
it as consisting of suicidal maniacs, while Ruskin said 
of the climbers that they looked upon the Alps as soaped 
poles in a bear garden. | 
ө © 9 


How completely photography has made itself essential 
to the doctor was illustrated again in the parliament of 
medicine—the annual meeting of 
the British Medical Association— 
held recently at Aberdeen. Colour 
photography already has to a great 
extent supplanted the colour draw- 
ings of anatomical and dermatological subjects. Promi- 
nent among the exhibits were a series of two dozen 
transparencies illustrating various forms of skin 
diseases. These transparencies were the result of the 
Paget method of colour photography, and were pro- 
nounced by one observer as among the best specimens 
of colour photography in medicine that he had seen. In 
another instance nearly forty colour photographs were 
mounted to reveal conditions of the external eye; and 
elsewhere there were photographs and lantern slides 
accompanying the exhibits in every branch of medicine, 
including the most advanced lines of recent research. 
Many photomicrographs were also in evidence, some 
of them showing the corpuscular elements in the human 
blood, and others the lesions due to diseases of the 
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nervous system. Of all the practical applications of 
photography, this application to medicine is perhaps the 
most important for the future of the human race. 

| © © © 

We recently discussed in our cinema page the effect 
of the cinematograph on the human eyesight. Apropos, 
we notice an interesting article in a 
French contemporary, Nos Loisirs. 
According to the writer of the paper, 
nothing constitutes as good a tonic for 
the eyes as two hours’ cinematography every day. 
Another advantage due to cinematography, he says, 
results indirectly by causing those who discover that 
their eyes are hurt by the screen, to immediately apply 
to the oculist, as there is certainly something wrong 
with them; normal eyes should not be affected by 
motion pictures. It is understood, of course, that the 
projector, screen and film have to be in proper condition. 

ооо 

Users of Hypono, and their пате is legion, will be 
interested in the new form in which this well-known and 
effective hypo eliminator has now been 
put on the market by Messrs. Marion 
and Co. As our readers are aware, 
Hypono has heretofore been supplied 
as a concentrated liquid, an ounce of which added to a 
gallon or so of water formed a bath for the removal of 
hypo from plates and prints after fixing. The applica- 
tion of this Hypono bath, followed by a rinsing, enabled 
the washing of negatives, etc., to be reduced from hours 
to minutes. The form in which Hypono is now sold is 
in jelly-like tablets with a strong alkaline smell. For 
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use one of these tablets is dissolved in a quart of water, 
and is ready for action in an hour’s time. Each quart 
of solution suffices to remove the hypo from 500 prints 
before becoming exhausted. Three minutes in the 
Hypono bath is sufficient for negatives or prints, and a 
good rinse for five minutes completes the process. 
Hypono can, if necessary, be used with sea water, if 
fresh water is unobtainable. It is also recommended as 


' a disinfectant, and for use in cases of metol poisoning. 


In its new form Hypono should enjoy still greater popu- 
larity among all classes of photographers. For the 
traveller in particular it can be recommended, and it is 
likely to meet the requirements of amateurs in an ideal 
The pellets are sold in tins at 9d. and 15. 6d., 
and are obtainable from all dealers, or direct from 
Marion and Co., Ltd., Soho Square, London, W.C. 


o © © 

Our correspondent “Ariel ” writes us that an impor- 
tant exhibition will be held in Yorkshire in November 
and December next. He says: “I 
A BIG EXHIBITION am informed by the curator of the 
AT LEEDS. Leeds Art Gallery that the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery Committee have 
decided to hold a big event in the Art Gallery at Leeds, 
and a committee of gentlemen connected with the York- 
shire Federation and Tue А. P. are being asked to co- 
operate with the Art Gallery Committee. Sufficient for 
the moment that the show is to be of equal importance 
with anything that has taken place in the North pre- 
viously, and the committee chosen will ensure this. The 
committee will meet early to formulate the scheme and 

work out the details.” 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE А. Р. Амо Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. А . m 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 
he prize-winning prints are retained 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 


, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without 


fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech, Cambs. (Title of print, * Afra, a Por- 
trait." Technical data: Plate, Leto; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, morning, July; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Satista. 

The Second Prize to Constantin Mamlouk, Balos Ramah, 
Alexandria. (Title of print, “Etude de Téte.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Eastmann; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
1 sec.; time of day, evening; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Chas. W. Garth, 15, Wesley 
Road, Armley, Leeds. (Title of print, “Towards Runswick 
Bay.”) Technical data: Lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-5oth 
sec. ; time of day, afternoon, October; developer, m..q.; print- 
ing process, bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Miss K. P. Cunliffe, The Hall, North- 
wood, Middlesex. (Title of print, *When all the World is 
Young.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Zeiss 
Tessar ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 2.15 p.m., 
July ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
platino-matt bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Alex. Wood, Woodlands, Partick. 
(Title of print, *Marys and Marguerites.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/16; exposure, 
I-Ioth sec.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., July; developer, rytol; 
printing process, Wellington Cream Crayon bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

E. Wragg, Sheffield; Н. B. Redmond, Newport, Мор. ; 
Claude H. Gaggero, Snaresbrook; Miss G. C. Lazenby, Syden- 
ham, Hill, S. E. ; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; Philip Newman, 
Erdington; Robt. Robinson, Malton; E. S. Perkins, Newport, 
Mon.; Walter Harper, Nélson; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury ; 
N. Johnson, St. Margaret's Bay; Miss Edith Afriat, London, 
W.; T. C. Evans, Clapham, S.W.; E. S. and G. R. Reeve, 
Putney, S.W. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Miss Waddell, Riverslea, 
Grassendale Park, Liverpool. (Title of print, *A Street in 
Tunis.") Technical data: Kodak film; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/4.5 ; 
exposure, 1-1sth sec.; time of day, morning, February; de- 
veloper, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Jas. A. Sigournay, 26, Cross 
Street, Stratford, E. (Title of print, * The Naturalist.”) Techni- 
cal data: Kodak N.C. film; lens, т. r. ; stop, F/8; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on G. B. bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., II., and III., and Beginners’ Class are 
omitted. 
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A patchy tones on 

P.O.P., chemi- 

cal stains—such are the avoidable 

but very prevalent troubles this hot 

weather, and their causes and prevention will be briefly 
dealt with in this article. 

Let us take the case of printing-out papers first. 
These papers are coated with an emulsion of silver 
chloride containing a large excess of silver nitrate. 
There are few salts more eager to combine with organic 
matter than silver nitrate, and the resulting compounds 
are almost invariably highly coloured, especially when 
exposed to light. A weak solution of silver nitrate will 
stain the fingers dark brown, and conversely, if the 
fingers touch the surface of P.O.P., dark finger marks 
will result. The skin is always moist, and this moisture 
has a fairly definite chemical character, and will react 
with silver nitrate. For this reason the surface of 
printing 
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Photographic Stains and Finger Marks. 


SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON A SUMMER TROUBLE. 


о Ву T. THORNE BAKER, F.R.P.S., F.I.C. 


Although perhaps the most used of any photographic 
paper, P.O.P. is a singularly sensitive material, and 
may give rise to various troubles. Uneven toning, for 
example, may be met with during the hot weather, 
which may be due to two things working in unison. 
The paper is not always coated with perfect evenness, 
though under ordinary circumstances the slightness of 
the defect would not be noticeable. But when the 
toning solution is warm {and it usually is in summer 
time, when considered from a chemical point of view), 
the gold is liable to become exhausted too quickly, the 
tones being richer, and therefore absorbing more gold 
in their production. There is nothing so bad as a bath 
deficient in gold for showing up unevenness in the 
coating, and due care should be taken either to limit the 
amount of toning, or to use a more liberal amount of 
solution. The easiest way to counteract the quicker 
working of toning baths in hot weather is to dilute them. 

Hot weather can only be said to be productive of 

stains in that 
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ways. When 
P.O.P. has 
received its 
prelimin- 
ary washing, 
the “free” 
silver nitrate 
is removed, 
and the film 
is then far 
less suscep- 
tible to the 
finger touch. 
The body temperature is, however, over 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and this temperature will very quickly cause 
melting of the film surface. In hot weather the film 15 
dangerously near the melting point very often, and hence 
particular caution should be exercised lest a finger touch 
should produce sufficient actual melting to cause corru- 
gation of the surface. 

The conclusions we may draw from these facts are 
that in hot weather extra care should be taken not to 
touch the surface of gelatino-chloride papers, especially 
until they have been given the washing preliminary to 
toning. 'The combined toning and fixing bath has 
doubtless an advantage in the summer, as the free silver 
nitrate is very quickly removed or decomposed, while the 
bath often contains alum, and therefore the melting 
point of the film is immediately raised. 
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photography was little if anything more 
than a graphic reproduction process, this 


pictorial photographers is mainly along the lines 
of departure from the strictly literal transcript. But 


were no 
“chemical 
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nowadays the tendency among would-be- few: stains. 


and extra 
cleanli- 


. | | 2 | Í ness in the 
with every violent reaction there 15 the risk of flying d e i50 
from Scylla into Charybdis. Vza media, via sana, vta during hot 


weather will 
be well re- 
paid. . 

Hypo is one of the chief producers of stains, especially 
with printing-out papers, as in a very dilute form it will 
merely convert the silver salts into silver sulphide, which 
is brown in colour. It is almost impossible to avoid 
spilling one's solutions on the dark-room bench or table 
at times, and all solution so spilt first dries, and then 
leaves a crystalline or other deposit, which is inevitably 
spread about the room. A speck of this chemical dirt 
may be blown on to the surface of a plate or print, and 
may subsequently become dissolved and so spread and 
produce a stain of quite large area. 

Insufficient chemical action is also a cause of stains, 
and here again warm weather augments the trouble, 
because it increases the rate of any subsequent action 
taking place. "Where, for instance, several prints are 
being fixed at once in a dish far too small for the 
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purpose—a very usual fault—air bubbles may get in be- 
tween two prints, or the lower of two may push parts 
of the upper one out of the solution. This may seem 
unlikely, but it nevertheless frequently happens when 
working in the insufficient light of the dark-room. In- 
sufficient fixing in patches like this is an almost certain 
cause of what subsequently appear to be chemical stains. 
There is, of course, a similar danger when washing 
several prints in one dish together, and keeping them 
insufficiently separated. 

Another type of stain often met with is the dirty 
yellow one which affects the whole surface of gaslight 
prints. This is not the effect of the emulsion being 
faulty, but of the photographer not fully appreciating 
the delicate nature of gaslight papers. By quick 
development following correct exposure the finest re- 
sults are almost invariably obtained, but in prolonged 
development following too little exposure the emulsion 
is apt to break down, so to speak, and to become super- 
ficially stained. The remedy for this is, of course, 
obvious. 

The thorough fixing of plates is a rather longer pro- 
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cess than many amateurs bargain for, and when plates 
are rapidly fixed, and soaked in spirit previous to rapid 
drying, it frequently happens that the film appears 
‘whitish in patehes. This can always be remedied by 
putting the plates back in the hypo bath, but the “stain " 
of this kind is mentioned here as the lack of fixation 
takes place usually in patches, and is ordinarily invi- 
sible, and gives rise to localised stains on intensifying 
such negatives. As over-exposure is a somewhat 
frequent fault in summer, and the resulting flat nega- 
tives are subsequently intensified, it is worth while 
noting that faulty intensification, manifesting itself in 
patchy stains, is most probably due either to the 
presence of the first thiosulphate of silver (insoluble) 
that is formed in the process of fixing, or to the presence 
of unwashed-out hypo in the thicker parts of the film— 
the best coated plates varying usually in film thickness 
owing to the unevenness of the glass itself. 

There are thus physical as well as chemical reasons 
for the cause of stains, and only a combination of 
thorough work with strict chemical cleanliness will en- 
sure their prevention. 


NUMBERS. 


By H. COOPER. 


NE blue-covered volume succeeds another, incorporating 

the returns of the Census of England and Wales, which 
was taken in 1911, and as the long procession of figures 
advances, in smart regimental columns, it becomes more and 
more interesting. The latest volume, dealing with the occupa- 
tions of thirty-six millions of us, is a romance of statistics. 

It appears from this compilation that the number of photo- 
graphers (professionals, of course, for the Census takes no 
cognisance of amateurs) is 16,915, including employers and 
employed. Just over five thousand of these photographers are 
women, 16 per cent. of whom are married. 

If we compare the figures with those for previous Censuses 
we have the following result : — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Males . 4021 5,392 8,102 11,148 11,899 
Females 694 1,309 2,469 3,851 5,016 
Total . 4,715 6,661 10,571 14,999 16,915 


It is evident that the ladies are coming on; their proportion 
has risen during the last ten years from 25.7 to 29.7 per cent. 
The increase in the case of both sexes is spread fairly generally 
over the country, but the number of males thus employed has 
decreased considerably in London and Hertfordshire. Forty 
years ago there were six men to one woman engaged in photo- 
graphy; to-day, to one woman there are only two men and a 
bit of a man. And yet the men photographers have multiplied 
themselves by three! 

Among the persons engaged in the photographic line there 
must be some instances of youthful precocity, for the “photo- 
graphers" include 134 males and o8 females between the ages of 
ten and fifteen years. At the other end of the scale we have 
64 men and 42 women still at work in the studio or its annexes 
although they are aged seventy-five years and upwards. Forty 
years ago it was possible to discover only 3 men and 1 
woman over seventy-five who were engaged in photography. 

It is rather interesting to find that, in addition to the above, 


362 photographers are living retired or pensioned, 15 of them 
being under the age of 35. But the pleasantness is dashed on 
finding that 57 of these retired photographers are in the work- 
house, and 68 in the lunatic asylum. On the other hand, the 
retired painters, who, along with sculptors, architects, engravers, 
etc., figure in the same section as photographers, count only 25 
in the workhouse, although their total is practically the same as 
that of the photographers. But 95 retired painters—nearly half 
as many again as those who have used the camera—are in 
lunatic asylums. In convict prisons there are shown to be 
twenty photographers, all of them men. 

It should be made plain that the (nearly) 17,000 persons 
classed as photographers in England and Wales actually do 
photographic work. There is an additional list of persons who 
are permanently employed by photographers, but whose work is 
not of a photographic nature. Among these we find 1 fitter 
and turner, 5 electricians, 2 carpenters and joiners, and 1 general 
labourer, as well as 271 male clerks and 344 female clerks, and 
359 male messengers or porters, and 13 female messengers. 

For the first time in the Census returns * photographic appara- 
tus makers" appear in a separate category from the *makers of 
scientific instruments." The returns show that 1,079 persons are 
engaged in making apparatus for use in photography. This 
number must be misleading, and we should imagine that, in a 
great many cases, the makers of photographic apparatus are still 
classed as makers of scientific apparatus, since the latter would 
be the natural designation for the employees of large firms who 
are partly, or mainly, but not exclusively, concerned with the 
manufacture of photographic instruments. Makers of photo- 
graphic material, i.e. plates and papers, are not separately dis- 
tinguished. Their occupation is merged in the glass, chemical, 
and paper trades. 

It should be noted that chemists and druggists have increased 
by nearly 4,000 since the previous Census, and here again the 
fair sex claim the lion’s share of the increase. The figures for 
people employed in the picture theatres are surprisingly small, 
and make one doubt the completeness of the classification. They 
number altogether 4,301 males and 9os females. These, of 
course, like all the other figures, are three years old. The num- 
bers have doubtless swollen since. 
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Now that 
the reflex 
camera, by 
reason of 
the intro- 
duction of 
so many 
low - priced 
models, is 
becoming 
the popu- 
lar instru- 
ment for 
the ama- 
teur, work 


| | particularly 
sulted to its special capa- 


bilities is sure to Бе 
sought for. Among other 
sports which this type 
of camera is par ex- 
cellence the one for por- 
traying, is the ancient 
and royal game of golf. 

Those who are pos- 
sessed of a reflex fitted 
with the modern large- 
aperture anastigmat lens 
will find grand oppor- 
tunities to improve their 
technique, and also their 
health, if they spend a 
half-day now and again 
on the links; the resulting 
pictures will bé excellent practice in fast- 
speed work, affording at the same time 
ample room for the display of the artistic 
side, and give much information, besides, 
to the golfers themselves, whereby they may 
improve their position and stroke. 

On arrival at the links, it is advisable, after 
obtaining the necessary permission, to join 
a party making a round and keep with them. 
All sorts of shots and groupings. will be made 
during the one game, so that there is no 
advantage to be gained by wandering aim- 
: lessly about from group to group on the 
ground. Obviously it is not possible to 
stand directly in front of a player when he 
is making a shot, but still, if his face is to be 
shown, a position a little on either side of his front may 
quite safely be chosen; though when the worker desires 
to try to get the flying ball in the picture, he should 
take up a position behind the player. 

Unlike the player in tennis, football, and the like, the 
golfer takes up a definite position to strike his ball, 
which enables the photographer to get him focussed to a 
nicety; the fullest aperture to which the lens opens 
should be used, for the shutter has to be set at top 
speed. Should there be a figure in the foreground, it 
is better to allow this to remain slightly out of focus 
than to stop down; the slight softness of definition will 
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not be noticeable, especially with the fairly short focus 
lens usually fitted to the quarter-plate camera. 

Focussing done and the slide drawn, the worker is 
recommended to raise his eyes from the screen and 
watch the player, for only thus can he hope to make his 
exposure at the exact moment; for when watching the 
movements of the player on the comparatively small 
screen, he will find it too late ere the thumb has received 
notice from his brain to get to work. | 

Some little practice is needed to gauge the fine frac- 
tion of time by which it is necessary-to anticipate the 
player's striking, and each worker must accustom him- 
self to his instrument, as cameras vary considerably 
in the time which is taken for the trigger to actually 
move the shutter, and, indeed, there is also very con- 
siderable difference among photographers as to their 
| own mental and physical co-opera- 
tion. 

The fastest speed of the shutter 
will be required, for the golf club 
goes at a terrific swing, far faster 
than the eye can follow, and it is 
necessary to arrest its motion on the 
plate, and, if possible, that of the 
ball, which latter must not have 
travelled very far if it is to show in 
any size in the picture. 

The writer would particularly im- 
press upon the worker the need for 
an efficient lens-hood; the difference 
it makes in the results in high- 
speed work, especially when using 
a large - aper- 
ture lens, has 
to be seen to be 
appreciated, for 
unless the darks 
of the picture 
are without veil- 
ing on the nega- 
tive, the picture 
is robbed of a 
good deal of 
gradation; the 
hood tends to a 
cleaner and 
brighter result. 
Another reason 
for which the 
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lens hood should 
be used is that 
the camera may 
be pointed to- 
wards the source 
of light, this posi- 
tion sometimes 
giving some very 
striking effects. 
For those cam- "= M cere SES ы 
eras which have Аа del TATE 
their lenses sunk i — 
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їп а square box there is 
nothing better and simpler 
than a square black leather 
hood, made to slip in neatly | 
over the lens, and clipped on 
with a belt of elastic. This 
hood may be pressed flat when 
not in use and carried in the 
pocket. 

As to the plates to be used, 
no especial brand of these will 
give the royal road to success, 
and the tyro, at any rate, 
should use those to which he 
is accustomed in his other 
work, but naturally, a fast 
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plate will make the best of a short exposure, though it is 
wonderful what can be coaxed out of a comparatively 
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slow plate with careful de- 
velopment. 

The development must 
necessarily be somewhat of a 
compromise; the writer 
chooses as his medium pyro- 
metol, made up according to 
the Imperial Standard for- 
mula; this, of course, is very 
likely to give harsh results, 
but, after all, one must get a 
printable negative; the yellow 
stain resulting from the use 
of this developer lends more 
body to the negative, and one 
is able to get sufficient depth 


THe Drive. 
on P.O.P. to stand the toning bath. The reader will, 
however, probably use the developer he knows best. 
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VARIOUS PREPARATIONS FOR TRANSLUCING PAPERS. 


HE question is occasionally asked, “What is the best 
Т material to use for making paper prints translucent? ” with- 
out stating the purpose for which the translucency is required. 

If the paper is to be made translucent, as in the case of a 
paper negative, then the usual oiling with castor oil or treating 
it with pure white wax in a melted condition and ironing the 
print between sheets of white blotting paper with an ordinary 
heated flat iron is about the best method of making that kind of 
a print translucent. But if the object is to make a print trans- 
lucent for decorative purposes, then other material than wax 
must be employed, not because wax is not permanent. On the 
score of permanency wax ranks with the mummies of Egypt, for 
wax material and wax itself have been found in the tombs and 
the pyramids that have withstood the ravages of time for thou- 
sands of years, so there is nothing to fear on this account. 

The translucency of a print that has to be used as a trans- 
parency or for window decoration must be treated differently. 
In this instance the paper must be made as near to transparency 
as possible. 

The baryta-coated papers are quite useless for the purpose, 
because the baryta coating will show in various patches and 
streaks. All the other photographic papers may be used, pro- 
vided they are not too thick. Even some of these papers have 
shown a knotty, uneven appearance in.the course of a short time 
after being waxed. 

One of the faults in the process of translucing paper 
prints lies in the fact that the prints are not allowed to 
remain long enough in the liquid or translucent material 

to permit of complete penetration. When this part of the 

operation is allowed to continue for some time, and par- 
ticularly when the material is made warm, this brings about a 
complete penetration and makes the paper as translucent as it 
is possible to make it. 

Among the many preparations published for this class of work 
the following have been selected and used for the purpose : 


FORMULZ FOR TRANSLUCING. 


I.—Pale oak varnish ....... ere — TE . 4 OZ. 
Spirits of turpentine ................... —— Á—— I OZ. 
Raw linseed oil ........................ OSG } 02. 
СОТА SIZE OSL надана а ИТТИН i oz. 

2.—Canada balsam ..................... КЕЛЕЛЕ sanse 2-OZ, 
Spirits of turpentine .............. cessere I OZ. 
Poppy oil ............ Tm РИ 2 02. 

3.—Gum dammar ............................6. T tuia n 2 OZ. 
Gum elemi ................. —— PAE E E EFT e. I OZ. 
Benzole (from coal tar) ................. SS SEPA PER Еа 8 fl. oz. 

4.—Rubber cement ............ ЛКК УОЛ Г С Г ا‎ 4 02. 
Canada balsam .......... — — M" ———— . 4 02. 
Benzole (from coal tar) ..... О СОТУ РР ЯЕ 8 fi. oz. 

FoR PAPER NEGATIVES. 

5$.—Castor oil ...... ОКОЛО ГТ "———— 4 02. 
Sulphuric ether ....................... RERO CAN m I'OZ. 

6.—Canada balsam ............................. ————M € 5 oz. 
Paraffin wax ............. UU E Eee У 2 OZ. 
White wax ...... КООЛОР КОГО EE Esa НЕ 2 OZ. 


These ingredients must be melted and the print allowed to 
soak for half an hour. 

Any of the formule will answer the purpose, but for trans- 
lucing a print to be used in the same way as for window decora- 
tions No. т is without doubt the best, because this not only 
brings about translucency, it forms a solid material in the form 
of an oxidised oil, not only upon the surface, but also within the 
pores of the paper, thus making the print completely waterproof 
and possessing a lasting quality that no oils possess. 

This formula has been tested, and for all purposes of making 
paper prints semi-transparent it is one of the best of preparations. 
When the paper is somewhat thick the formula containing the 
spirits of turpentine may be increased with this commodity to 
aid in penetration.—Bulletin of Photography. 
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) HERE must be many users of hand cameras who would 
like to know exactly what they are doing when they 

bring into play the rising front of their cameras. Of 
course, the usual pattern view-finder does not show the effect of 
raising the camera front, and one has to take the risk of cutting 
off too much or too little foreground. There are view-finders 


which show the exact picture being taken, by reason of being . 


fitted with a rising lens. Unfortunately these view-finders are 
only fitted to the most expensive cameras, so the vast majority 
of photographers have to be content with the usual finder, and, 


in consequence, have a poor idea of what they are doing when 


they use the rising front. - 

I have evolved a scheme which I have found a great help in 
these cases, and it has turned my quarter-plate roll-film camera 
into a much more ac- · | 


80 - HO 
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To explain my sys- 
tem of making the 
camera front and view- 
finder, I show sketch © 
(fig. 1) of my view- 2.9 
finder (top) as marked. 


Ы 


View Finper Lens 


, 
w 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

It will be noticed that one side of the finder is marked V and 
the other side H; these mean vertical and horizontal respec- 
tively. Under each letter will be seen figures which correspond 
to figures marked on the rising front. The line drawn across 
the finder shows me exactly how much will be cut off when 
the rising front is raised either vertically or horizontally to its 
maximum. 

My camera gives me one inch vertical rise and one half inch 
horizontal. The lens being central, the centre points are marked 
O on both rises, and then every quarter inch rise is marked 
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above this: 1, 2, 3, 4, on the vertical rise, and 1, 
2, on the horizontal. These figures correspond to 
the figures.on the view-finder under their respective 
letter, which shows me exactly on the view-finder what happens - 
when I raise the camera front to any marked distance. 

The position of the cross-line and of the figures on the view- 
finder were found in the following manner. It may be taken that 
a quarter-plate is 4 inches by 3, allowing for the rebate. As the 
same finder is used for vertical and horizontal pictures, it stands 
to reason it must be square in shape. Fig. 2 is a large-scale 
sketch of a quarter-plate finder. B 

With the lens central the vertical picture will be contained in 
the rectangle B Q R C, and the horizontal picture in the 
rectangle E L O F, measuring 4 by 3, and 3 by 4 respectively, 
therefore the small squares cut out at the corners of the finder 
must each represent an half-inch square on the plate. A line is 
drawn with Brunswick black across the finder, as at G K, which 
is one quarter above the bottom of the finder, or, in other words, 
„опе inch up the plate, or, to put it another way, if I raise the 
front to 4 the line С К will show the base of the picture, and. I 
am cutting off the rectangle H R J, and adding a similar 
rectangle to the top of the picture. If I place the vertical rising 
front at 2 I know I shall be cutting off the rectangle M Q R М. 
With these two facts to go on it is fairly simple to judge the 
result of placing the rising front at 1 or at 3. 


Now for the horizontal rise. I have already shown that if the 
lens is central the picture will be contained in the rectangle 
E L O F; if the front is raised to 2, the picture will fill the 
space A G K D, which, except the two top corners, is fully 
shown on the finder. If the rise is placed at 1 what is cut off 
is a line half way between G and L. Of course, before mark- 
ing the finder it should be tested and made to agree with the 
picture on the focussing screen, by blocking out with Brunswick 
black. 

This system can be used on any size plate which is one inch 
longer than it is wide. For example, with the film 34 by 24, the 
squares in each corner of the finder will represent half an inch 
square on the film. Draw the horizontal line on the finder so 
that С L equals L P, asin diagram 2. Mark the front in quarter 
inches, and you have the same results as in the case of the 
quarter-plate. Similarly mark the finder and camera front for a 
с by 4 plate. It may be objected that in a camera 3} by 24 the 
vertical rise is only three quarters of an inch, and the horizontal 
rise half an inch. No matter, still mark as above, but instead of 
placing the number 4 at the horizontal line under V (fig. 1) omit 
this figure and at the point midway between this line and 2 scratch 
the figure 3, which shows your maximum vertical rise. 


*THE PYKET," A NEW MIRROR FOCUSSING-HOOD ATTACHMENT. 


ANY photographers—especially beginners—have wished for 

a contrivance that would give them an unreversed picture 
when viewing the image on the focussing 
screen. Messrs. Griffins, of Kingsway, have 
just put on the market a little accessory 
that appears to be the very thing wanted. 
It is called the “ Pyket," and the illustration 
gives a good idea of its 
appearance and method of 
attachment. to the camera. It 
folds up flat—no bigger than a 
dark slide—when not in use, 
and can be fitted to the camera 
very quickly. It consists of a 
frame to which is fixed a fold- 
| ing hood containing a mirror 
that opens out to an angle of 


45 degrees with the focussing-screen. It is simply fixed (with 
screws provided) to the focussing screen frame, over the 
ground glass, the image being reflected and viewed from the top 
of the hood. The picture is thus seen right way up, as in a 
reflex camera, and therefore enables the owner of any folding 
camera fitted with a focussing screen to study the composition 
of the picture and focus it with great accuracy. The hood folds 
down flat when not in use, and is erected for use with one hand. 
Magnifying lenses to fold inside the hood can also be fitted, as 
in a reflex, and if it is not desired to keep the Pyket attachment 
permanently on the focussing screen, it can be obtained with 
slotted plates and screw studs, so as to enable it to be readily 
removed when direct focussing is desired. We can recommend 
this little accessory to our readers, as it will greatly increase 
both pleasure and accuracy in the use of their cameras. It is 


. well made, and the prices are: Quarter-plate, 5s.; half-plate, 


7s. 6d. We understand that other sizes are in preparation. 
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FAULTY DEVELOPMENT 


It is highly probable that under-exposure, followed by 
over-development, accounts for more waste negatives in 
hand-camera work than do all other causes put together. 
Now one point I want to drive home is this: Under-exposure 
at times may be unavoidable, i.e. it is that or nothing; but 
over-development is our own fault entirely. There is no 
must about that. Somehow or other a notion has become 
diffused into the photographic atmosphere that prolonged 
development brings out shadow detail. This is one of those 
half truths which are exceedingy misleading. It is, of 
course, true that normally the high-lights begin to develop 
first, then the half-tones, and then the shadows or darker 

arts. 

à With some developers the high-lights come considerably 
in advance of the darks (e.g. hydroquinone); with other 
developers (e.g. metol) the darks follow the lights much 
sooner. If these two developing agents be suitably combined 
we get an intermediate condition of affairs much like the 
normal effect of pyro-soda. But the point is that no deve- 
loper will bring out shadow detail or anything else if the 
exposure has been insufficient. "What it comes to, then, in 
practice is that if the shadow detail is not out by the time 
the high-lights are adequately developed the chances are 
a hundred to one that no prolonging of development will 
make any difference whatever. But, in any case, prolonging 
development beyond this stage will inevitably bring more 
loss than gain. 


Expose for the Shadows, Develop the Lights.—In former 
days it used to be said, "Expose for the shadows and let 
the high-lights take care of themselves.” That might be all 
very well when the ambition was to producé a negative with 
such a dense. sky part and high-lights that they cause 
blank paper in the print. This was called a clean sky then. 
Now we call it a blank sky space, empty and meaningless 
and false to nature. 

To bring the old maxim up to modern dry plates and 
present-day ideals we must revise the old maximthus: Expose 
for the shadows but develop for the high-lights—i.e. aim if 
possible at giving an exposure long enough to get a latent 
and developable image of the shadows or darks, but judge 
the time to stop development by chief consideration of the 
high-lights—i.e. one should stop development just short of 
the point when the second highest light is on the point of 
being as dense as the highest light of all. Clearly, if the 
first and second high-lights are equally dense in the negative, 
there is a loss of steps in the scale of tones from white to 
black in the resulting print. 

Scale of Tones.—Perhaps this can be better understood by 
take a numerical example. Let us first suppose at a 
certain stage in the development of a fully exposed plate 
that we can see ten different tones or densities, ranging from 
1, the thinnest and just visible shadow detail, to 10, the 
highest light. And also suppose that no further development 
can add anything to this one highest light, i.e. all the 
developable silver bromide of the film has at this point been 
changed to image silver. If now we go on developing the 
second lights, which we have indicated by the number о, 
they will become as dense as 10, so that what a moment ago 
were different as 9 and Io are now identical as то. But 
while this has been going on, all the other parts have been 
gaining density, i.e. 5 becomes 6, and 7 becomes 8, and so 


OF SHORT EXPOSURES. 


(This is not strictly true, but it may pass for the 
moment.) Or, to put it in other words, we are by prolong- 
ing development adding some density all along the line but 
at the same time tending to bring 9, and then 8, and then 7, 


on. 


and so on, all up to one dead level of 10. So that whatever 
we may be gaining—and this is doubtful—at the thin end of 
the scale of tones we are paying far too high a price for by 
loss of tonal gradation, or light and shade differences, at 
the densest, 1.e. high-light, end of the scale. 

But what about an under-exposed plate on which the 
highest light is as dense as it can go before any shadow 
detail is out? Carrying development beyond this point 
obviously will merge the tones that we have called 9 and то. 
This is a certain loss, against which we can at best put a 


‘problematical gain, if any, at the other end, so that 


carrying development beyond this point in no case is the 
least likely to be as much gain in shadow detail direction as 
it is loss in high-light gradation. 

Light Value Tables.—There are two ways of estimating 
light value for exposure purposes, viz. by a meter or measur- 
ing apparatus of some kind, and secondly by tables which 
give the average light strength for various times of the day 
and different times of the year. (Such tables are based 
partly on average measurements and partly on calculations.) 
Each system has its enthusiastic advocates, but neither has 
a monopoly of advantages; both are useful, neither is 
perfect. It is, therefore, as well to be acquainted with both 
One may forget to take one's meter in the pocket, or find the 
supply of test paper unexpectedly run out or deteriorated, 
and then be glad to turn to the tables. It should be remem- 
bered that the tables give average value, so that extreme 
cases call, for special attention. Beginners sometimes 
entirely misunderstand the use of tables, get faulty 
exposures, and then blame the tables which they have 
misused. 


Avoid Extremes of Definition Contrasts.—lt might almost 
be taken as a working maxim that all extremes in art are to 
be avoided, but perhaps it might better be stated by saying 
that the greater the extremes the less rarely should they be 
employed. If we see a very sharp object against a very 
unsharp background we are forced to notice both object 
and background. Thus the background ceases to be a back- 
(i.e. subservient) ground and fails in its essential purpose. 
The more the contrast is noticed the greater the failure. 
On the other hand, uniformity of either sharpness or 
unsharpness (ie. either extreme) tends to give a false 
impression of flatness, lack of space suggestion. From a 
picture making point of view, i.e. apart from such matters 
as exposure, development, printing, etc., one of the most 
prolific sources of failure in picture making with a hand 
camera is due to faulty, misleading adjustment of the 
relative sharpness of the different planes of the picture. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


From the Exhibition of Colonial Work now open at “ The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
{ Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
we - expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE MOON. 


SIR,—The accompanying print may possibly prove of interest 
to some readers of THE A. P. It is a photograph which has 


automatically registered the length of exposure of the film from 


which it was taken. The white object in the sky, and reflected 
in the water, is not an illuminated airship, but the elongated 
image of the moon, which has moved during the exposure. 

If the image be carefully measured under a magnifying glass 
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it will be found that its length is about 34 times its breadth, 
which is the moon’s diameter ; therefore the moon has, during 
the exposure, moved about 2, times her own diameter. 

The moon moves to the extent of her own diameter in 2j, 
minutes, therefore the exposure of the film was 2$ X 2F, = 
6} minutes.—Yours, etc., S. L. S. 


THE SALON ART UNION. 

Sır, —Speaking as опе. not altogether unconnected with the 
topic of “Is it worth exhibiting?” I should like to take this 
opportunity of (publicly) congratulating the authorities con- 
cerned, and thus at the same time drawing a little further atten- 


tion to it. They can certainly put me down for a ticket.—Yours, 
etc., ; BASIL SCHÖN. 
Northampton. 


AN EXPOSURE QUESTION. 


Sır, —With reference to Weekly Competition awards, July 13th: 
First prize award, title of print “The Question.” Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, то sec., stop, F/7.5; 
1.30 p.m., April. It seems strange that it. was necessary to give 
I0 seconds' exposure with F/7.5 stop, as above stated. Surely 
there is something wrong. Should it not be r-1oth sec. ? 

The above indefinite data may possibly mislead people as 
regards the stated rapidity of Wellington Anti-screen plates, which 
I find are, as regards rapidity, quite up to, and, if anything, more 
rapid than stated by makers. . I have got beautiful negatives of 


river-bank subjects, crisp and full of sparkling detail and grada- 


tion, with “four seconds’ exposure, stop F/11, after sunset, in 
‚ August, while with short,or even under, exposures on Anti-screen 

plates, there is never any trouble with green fog. 
It might be interesting to know whether Mr. Hart timed his 
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seconds by the watch, or merely counted the time. Some people’s 

10 seconds possibly would only equal two or four at most by a 

watch.—Yours, etc., | D. Е. THOMSON. 
Belfast. 


[As Mr. Hart’s picture is reproduced on р. 136 in this issue, our , 
correspondent can now form a further opinion as to the correct. ` 
ness of the exposure stated to be given.—ED.] 


Miss M. Anersberg, Quinta Velha (Mayer), Cintra, Portugal, is 
the winner of the Ensign roll-film competition for July. Houghtons 
Ltd. offer a four-guinea camera every month for the best nega- 
tive taken on Ensign films. The entries close on the 3rd of the 
month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed 
with every spool of Ensign film. 


. Missing Lenses.—Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., ask us to call atten- 
tion to the fact that three Goerz Dagor anastigmats have been 
missed from their stock. The lenses are of 125 mm. focus, fitted 
to Compound shutters ; numbers engraved on the lens cells are as 
follows :— 3398365, 339779, 354073. If these should come into the 
possession of any photographic dealer Messrs. Butcher and Sons 
will be glad if he will communicate with them at once, detain- 
ing the lenses in the meantime. 


A beautifully produced little booklet has been issued by 
Burroughs Wellcome and Co., in connection. with the Anglo- 
American Exposition at the White City. The booklet forms a 
guide and catalogue to the exhibits by B., W. and Co. in the 
chemical science and social economy section, in the alimenta- 
tion and forestry section, and in the industrial arts section. 
The firm's interesting photographic exhibit is in the last-named 
section, and should be inspected by all readers of THE A. P. who 
visit the exhibition. Copies of the booklet can be had on appli- 
cation to the firm’s address, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


Photography, Teeth, and Cash Prizes.—The Odol Chemical 
Works, of Park Street, Southwark, S. E., announce a photographic 
competition open to all, in which prizes of £150 in cash, and 
1,000 consolation prizes are offered. Pictures of people with 
nice teeth are wanted by this firm, and should be shown photo- 
graphed with the teeth z7 situ, and well displayed, in conjunction 
with a bottle of Odol. (The announcement contains the naive 
reminder that “the larger size flask will naturally give the 
best effect." October 31 is the closing date, and leaflets giving 
full particulars can be had on application to the above address. 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of 19, 21, and 25, Oxford Street, 
London, W., inform us that the remarkable telephotographs of 
big game which appear in the July issue of Wild Life were 
taken with one of their 5 by 4 Naturalist outfits, consisting of a 
No. 1 Grandac rapid telephoto lens giving focal lengths from 
то to до in., and working at apertures from F/4, fitted to a reflex 
camera. Messrs. Dallmeyer also tell us that one of their cine- 
matograph ‘elephoto lenses was used at the Carpentier v. Gun- 
boat Smith boxing contest held at the Olympia on the 16th July. 
With this lens the operator was able to obtain the usual size 
image at three times the usual distance, thus the lighting and per- 
spective of the subject were infinitely superior to those given by 
the usual short-focus cinematograph lens. 

A New Photographic Catalogue.— We have received from 
Griffins, of Kingsway, their latest catalogue of photographic 
papers, plates, chemicals, and apparatus. The price list con- 
tains full particulars of all the specialties associated with this 
famous house, and also prices and particulars are given of a 
number of cameras, lenses, etc., by other makers. Griffins’ 
specialties include, among others, the well-known Goldona and 
Noctona papers; also Griffins’ bromide papers, P.O.P., Pigmoil 
and bromoil papers, and the Gramme plates. Our readers are 
probably well aware that Griffins are specialists in oil and 
bromoil materials, and the variety of materials they carry for 
these processes is very extensive indeed. This catalogue, which 
is a well-bound and fully illustrated book, is distributed to photo- 
graphic dealers free of charge, and amateurs can have a copy on 
payment of 1s. This sum is refunded to anyone sending orders 
to the value of тоз. We can well recommend the catalogue to 
our readers, and suggest they send for a copy forthwith. 
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THE DARK-ROOM SINK. 

IKE many other of our less fortunate 

readers, I have no water supplv laid 
on in my dark-room, and for a long time I 
have been troubled by the want of a sink, 
but at last I hit upon the following 
arrangement, which may pro- 
bably be of service to others. 

A large bowl (A), the re- 
maining relic of an old toilet 
set, came in admirably for the 
. sink itself. Such odd bowls may 
be purchased at any hardware 
shop for a few pence. Two 
buckets of water (B) constitute 
the water supply, and axe placed. 
on a shelf out of the way. These 
can easily be filled when neces- 
sary. Two more buckets (C), pur- 
loined temporarily from the 
kitchen, make an excellent sub- 
stitute for the sink gully. A 
length of ordinary rubber (about 
& inch bore) sufficiently long to 
reach from within 2 inch of the bottom of 
the bucket (B) to five or six inches above 
the sink bowl (A), provides the water main. 
The syphon (D) is made by loosely tying 


МУМУ 


опе end of the tube to the handle of a 
child’s halfpenny cane, the support being 
used to prevent kinks in the tube, as these 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of THE A, P. AND P 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


N. are invited for this 


would prevent the proper flow of liquid. 
The bottom of the tube is closed by a 
small clip obtainable at any wholesale 
chemist’s for 2d., and, if desired, though 
not necessary, may be fitted with a rose 
for plate washing. А second length of 


ne a ' 


Fig. 2. 


tubing is made to form a syphon as above, 
and provides the sink waste pipe (E), 
emptying into the bucket (C). The end of 
the short arm of the syphon when in use 
should be as near the bottom of 
the bowl as possible, as any 
liquid below the level of that end 
cannot be syphoned off; When 
plates or prints require soaking 
in the bowl it should, however, 
be emptied by hand. Thé syphon, 
as just said, does not completely 
remove the waste liquid from the 
bowl, its main object being to 
save time by making the con- 
tinual lifting and emptying of the 
bowl unnecessary, and any hypo, 
etc., left in the bottom of the 
bowl may stain or otherwise 
damage plates or prints. For 
convenience, a large-headed nail 
is fixed into the wall a few inches 
above the bowl (A), and the 
syphon (E) hung upon it until 
sink requires to be emptied. 

For the benefit of those not 
conversant with the action of a 
syphon, a simple non-technical 
explanation may be necessary. A 
syphon is simply a hollow tube 
bent in the form of a letter U, but 
with one arm longer than the 
other. The short arm is placed 
in a vessel of water, and the 
water rises up the short arm and 
falls down the other arm of the 
tube, provided always that the 
latter is at a lower level than the 
end of the shorter arm. А glance 
at fig. 2 will explain the action 
clearly. 

An amateur carpenter can, of 
course, improve upon these rough sugges- 
tions by making a table, etc., to hold the 
sink, or, again, a watertight wooden tank 
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may be made, to hold a larger supply of 
water, but for the ordinary amateur it will 
be sufficient to have the bowl placed upon 
one ead of the developing table out of the 
way, and, as expense is often a great con- 
sideration, the buckets provide a cheap 
yet thoroughly serviceable and efficient 
apparatus. | Е. S. 


———— 


A SHUTTER REPAIR, 


N overlooking my apparatus at the 

start of the season I -found the 
rubber teat of my Thornton-Pickard shut- 
ter had gone too hard to work, so I bought 
and fixed a new one, but had no occasion 
to use it before starting for my Easter 
holiday in a Somerset village, where the. 
first time I attempted an instantaneous 
exposure it went pop, and I found it had 
split all down one side where it had been 
joined. This made me think hard, as I 
object to stop down much, as it makes the 
distance too sharp and lacking in atmo- 
sphere, but as I only had very fast plates 
with me cap exposures were out of the 
question unless it was done. There was 
no shop near where I could buy one, and 
if I wrote for one it would not have arrived 
in time to be of any use, so I had to find a 
substitute. .At last I bethought me of the 
rubber tops of fountain-pen fillers, but on 
fixing one on and trying it I found the 
rubber so thin that it not only threatened 
to burst, but expanded so much that it 
fouled the mechanism ánd prevented the 
shutter from closing; however, by put- 
ting a second one over the first it acted 
perfectly, and is still in use. HEw. 
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A RUBY LAMP FOR THE TOURIST. 


HE kind of red lamp I usé now is an 
T ordinary electric flashlight, covered 
with three or four thicknesses of red 
transparent paper found in packets of 
P.O.P. or bromide paper, or any red 
fabric (photographic) would do as well. 
Tie the paper over the lamp tightly with 
string, letting no yellow light escape, and 
the red lamp is ready for use. 

This lamp has many advantages: it is 
clean, portable, and can be extinguished 
at any moment and as easily lighted again 
by pressing or pulling the button, which 
is, of course, left uncovered by the paper. 

I find my lamp punc useful 

‚. C. D. 


HIS useful series of Handy Atan 
articles appears weekly. Back 
numbers of °“ The A. P.” can be ob- 
tained from the office, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C., and “The A. P.'' Index will 
give parliculars of any desired article. 


AVE you any query or 
point of difficulty in your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. P. & 


P. №,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


| 
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Good News from South Coast, 


I have an excellent account of the success Mr. 
S. Dawe has met with in the formation of the 
proposed Southern Federation, he having posted 
notices calling a meeting of the sócieties inter- 
ested for August 1ath at Portsmouth. There is 
every reason to believe that all will now go 
immi Portsmouth, Bournemouth, 
Hove and Brighton, Chicbester, Worthing, and 
Southampton have intimated their intention to 
join up in the scheme. Faversham, Lewes, Can- 
terbury, Sutton, Maidstone, Salisbury, Folkestone, 
Eastbourne—all think the idea of the Federa- 
tion is good, and are, generally speaking, in 
favour of it. They have promised they will do 
what they can to assist in anything for the benefit 
of the societies. This means, if it means any- 
thing at all, a vote for federation, because whilst 
they are helping for the benefit of the societies, 
they are also carrying out the first principle of 
federation, and its reward will be they are also 
helping themselves at the same time. 


A Federation is Certain. 


Up to the issue of the notices convening the 
first official meeting, Bath, Croydon, Cowes, New- 
port (I. of W.), Margate and Tunbridge Wells 
have not replied, consequently I presume they are 
not against it, and will come in on August 12th, 
or very shortly after. It is, however, very im- 
portant that every society who are thinking of 
joining should do so at once in order that they 
may avail themselves of the first-fruits of the 
lecture list, which it will be one of the primary 
duties of the Federation to arrange, and I thin 
it would be a reflection on the intelligence of a 
society to suggest they should wait and see how 
the cat jumps. In fact, the Federation cat can 
only jump one way, and that is оѓ backwards. I 
think Guernsey has said "they are too far away 
to be useful," a statement with which I have some 


. very sincere sympathy, because, looking at the 


map before me, with thoughts of a possible attack 
of mal de mer, І can аоргесіаѓіе the difficulties 
of its „реза isolation. Yet І think the Southern 
Council, when it gets to work, can provide ways 
and means for the Federation to be useful to 
Guernsey, and, likewise, the latter will have a use- 
ful feature for the benefit of the Federation, even 
if it is only to provide a gathering ground for a 
Federation Excursion. There is nothing impos- 
sible in federation, but where areas unite in close 
contact, then I agree there will be the greater 
benefit, but restricted benefits are better than 
none at all. Hastings are sympathetic, but have 
very few members who do purely photographic 
work. Never mind, come in, and who knows but 
it may be the means of bringing in more mem- 
bers? I know several art societies and scientific 
societies who have photographic sections that can 
and do provide bigger audiences at the photo- 
graphic lectures than similar societies who are 
exclusively photographic. 


All Coming in Line. 

Torquay, Plymouth and Exeter are still con- 
sidering the matter, and I can шешү well pre- 
judge what is in their minds on the subject. 
hey are grouped pretty much together on the 
south-western coast, and if Bath, Bristol and 
North Wilts can be persuaded to join up, they 
would be in as good a position as any of the 
other groups. It is understood that North Wilts 
are willing to come in if Bath and Bristol will 
do so, which is some confirmation of my line of 
suggestion to these societies. Don’t sit outside 
the ring, but come inside, and when you have 
sized up all the nossibles then see what working 
arrangement can be made to simplify the cost of 
travel and other similar expenses. I am quite 
sure Mr. Dawe would agree to any division in 
the Federation that will tend to make the working 
arrangements more equitable. Therefore, with 


this suggestion in mind, lct me urge all to attend - 


the conference meeting at Portsmouth on August 
rath. If any society, by chance, has been over- 
looked in the invitation, let me at once say 
that Mr. Dawe, at 12, St. Andrew's Road, South- 
sea, will be glad to hear from them and remedy 
the omission. 


Federation Retrospective. 

Some time ago I told my southern friends how 
ffty-seven gentlemen, who are members of the 
various societies in the Yorkshire Federation, a 
body of twenty-four federated societies, contri- 
buted over a hundred and thirty lectures, all 


~ 4, 


on different subjects, or differently treated—and 
this is after the Federation has been established 
some fifteen years! Thus we find it is not a new 
toy with them, nor is the interest in federation 
abated in the slightest degree. Аѕ a matter of 
fact, the lecture list has gradually grown stronger 
year by year, a matter of some pride with York- 
shire and its brilliant secretary, Mr. Ezra Clough. 
I remember some of the predictions of the fate 
that would befall this Federation and its lecture 
list, the first of its kind—predictions that came 
from eminent persons in the photographic world, 
who, fortunately, have lived to see the folly of 
their expressed views. It has outlived its ene- 
mies, and has made a host of friends in all parts 
of the country so markedly that to-day we have 
the Scottish Federation, whilst the followin 
counties have sworn allegiance to the views an 
methods of the Federation :—Northumberland, 
Durham, Lancashire, Cheshire, Midland Counties, 
East Anglian Counties, Monmouthshire and 
South Wales. 


The Selfish View. 


If it is good for all these counties it must be 
good for the south, and I cannot regard the forma- 
tion of the new body with any other feeling than 
one predicting another huge success. ln my 
notes on this important subject I have dealt 
fairly and freely with the benefits that federa- 
tion will bestow upon an individual society, 
even endeavouring to be selfshly inclined and 
look at the subject from that phase it presents 


` to the society, "What benefit will my society get 


by being federated?” and I think I can claim 
to have answered the points fairly, squarely and 
truly in the interests of societies generally. Now 
Yorkshire, having got on its feet, endeavoured 
to do something more, so came to an arrange- 
ment with the Midland Federation and the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Federation to interchange 
their lectures. I believe it is four in the former 
and six in the latter Federation. 


The Opposite Phase. 

This is what it says in the book, and I extract 
one or two of the interchange subjects to illus- 
trate the point. In most cases these interchanges 
are taken advantage of by the bigger societies, 
who can best afford the expense of the longer 
railway journeys, and I am glad to say in many 
cases the principal members of the smaller 
societies, who may be located around, are invited 
on the evening of the visit to participate in the 
pleasure of the visit, and this is the opposite 
phase to the selfish one I quoted above. By 
arrangement with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Federation, six of its lecturers 
have agreed to accept engagements in Yorkshire. 
In exchange, Rev. J. Beanland, M.A., Messrs. 
C. B. Howdill, Percy Lund, J. F. Seaman, 
J. R. Wilfull, and J. W. Wright will represent 
the Yorkshire Photographic Federation in Lan- 
cashire. Just to illustrate the material, I will 
extract two of the Lancashire lecturers and the 
subjects they offer. G. A. Booth, F.Z.S., F.E.S., 
M.B.O.U.: (1) The Fauna and Flora of the 
Scilly Isles; (2) Natural History Records with 
a Camera; (3) Natural History Photographv: 
(4) British Sea and Shore Birds; (s) The Farne 
Islands and Bird Life: (6) A Naturalist in 
Holland. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S : (1) Portraiture ; 
(2 Genre and Figure Studies; (3) Preparing the 
Exhibition Print; (4) Control; (5) Oil Printing 
and Bromoil; (6) Pictures, Painters and Fhoto- 
graphers. 


Lancashire Federation Results. 


A week ago I had the privilege of announcing 
the results in the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation Competitions for Prints and Lantern 
Slides, and now I have more details of how the 
rest of the societies fared in the race for 
supremacy. I explained how the societies were 
handicapped in classes to give large or smaller 
organisations an equal chance, which, I am 
pleased to note, has worked out very well indeed. 
Mr. A. H. Blake judged the prints, and Dr. 
Thurstan Holland the slides. Taking the print 
competition first, we have Class 1, for societies 
with over 100 members: Southport, 318 points 
(certificate), Class 2, for societies with over 50 
and under тоо members: Nelson, 253 points (cer- 
tificate): Darwen, 212; Stockport, 210; Horwick, 
187; Accrington, 183; St. Helens, 18:; Barrow, 
165; Warrington, 157 Class 3, for societies with 
not more than so members: Colne, 179 points 
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(certificate); Bootle, 173; Chorley, 167; Preston 
C.C., 161; Everton, 160: Preston Pictorial, 156; 
Kendal, 156; Leek, 148; Blackpool, 126; Tod- 
morden, 116; Oldham Equitable, 7s. 


The Lantern Slides. 


Coming to the lantern slides I find that the 
percentage of points gained is rather less than I 
anticipated, but it clearly demonstrates the 
pressing need of a comnetitive spirit which this 
form of competition appears to supply, and here 
I suggest it has served a very useful purpose 
indeed. Class 1: Manchester А.Р.5., бт out of 
100 points (certificate); Southport, 55. Class a: 
Nelson P.S., 41 out of 7s points (certificate); 
Oldham P.S., 37; Stalybridge P.S., 34; Accring- 
ton, 3o. Class 3: Colne C.C., 3o out of 5o points 
(certificate); Preston Pictorial, 27; Preston C.C., 
25; Todmorden, 22; Bootle, 20; Blackpool and 
Fylde, 16. 


Lancashire Federation Notes. 


The secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation has sent out a circular letter to all 
the societies embodying the information I gave 
in last week's issue, and one or two additional 
noints. I must now refer to it. He informs me 
that the slide box and the vortfolios—two this year, 
you will remember—will be ready for circulation 
in August, and secretaries of societies are re- 
quested to make early application for them, 
giving, if possible, two dates. It should also be 
noted that the slide secretary's address is ^4, 
Middleton Road, Oldham. Mr. Whitaker asks 
me to remind secretaries that in the course of 
a month or two he will be asking for particulars 
for the new year-book. During the current vear 
the names of several lecturers have, through death 
and other circumstances, been removed from the 
list. It is important, savs Mr. Whitaker, that the 
list should increase and not decrease. So new 
lecturers, please! And, of course, each secretary, 
before he submits a new one, is always first 
satisfied as to his suitability. 


A North Country Growl. 


The Northumberland and Durham Federation 
secretary has sent me a growl by way of a 
change. He says: “Some time ago, when in the 
Crockett ccuntry, I tramped from Auchencairn to 
Kirkcudbright. The walk was for the purpose of 
visiting Dundrennan Abbey. This abbey lies 
midway between the two places, and contains a 
lot of good camera work, but the caretaker, acting 
under instructions, would not allow any photo- 
graphy without a written permission from the 

füce of Works. This Office of Works is in 
Edinburgh, and, my stay in the district being 
short, it was impossible for me to do anything. 
Fortunately the walk was an interesting one, 
and so my day was not altogether wasted, but 
I wanted to get some negatives of the abbey and 
did not. I understand that a large number of 
the castles and old abbeys in Scotland have 
been taken over by the Office of Works, who keep 
them in order. I think that the Scottish Federa- 
tion ought to take the matter up and see if 
permission could not be obtained on the spot.” 


The Hump. 

Mr. Chalmers continues: “Last year I was at 
Tintern, and there one could use the camera at 
will, and I am not aware that the use of the 
camera has done anything to damage the ruins. 
The same applies to most of the ruins in England 
and Wales; with very few exceptions the camera 
may be used, and in many cases without fee. 
No camera worker objects to pay a slight fee, 
but that you should have to write to Edinburgh 
for permission to photograph in many of the 
historical piles in Scotland is ridiculous. This 
Office of Works is really doing a good work in 
preserving the old buildings. At Threave Castle 
I noticed that the workmen were at work, doing 
all they could to make good the defects in the 
masonry, and doing this in a way that did not 
take away from the ancient appearance. I do 
think that the Scottish Federation could do some- 
thing to get camera permits for their own and 
visiting members.” What does the Scottish sec- 
retary sav to the suggestion? I can sympathise 
with Mr. Whitaker, who told me he got the hump. 
No wonder you get the hump if you undertake 
а ten or twelve mile walk to photograph a good 
spot and are told that you have to write to 
Edinburgh for permission ! 
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` INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent m every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens. 

Can you tell me the meaning of "anastigmat," 

what are its advantages, etc.? 

S. A. B. (Chelmsford). 

If you fasten flat up against a vertical 
wall a sheet of newspaper, and arrange 
the camera opposite the centre of this, and 
focus the type with an old-fashioned, e.g., 
т. T., lens and large stop, you will probably 
be able to make out on the corners of the 
ground glass that when the vertical lines 
of the test sheet (newspaper) are quite 
sharp, then the Aorigontal lines are not 
quite so sharp, and vice versa, so that 
it is not possible with such a lens and 
large stop to get both vertical and horizon- 
tal quite sharp at the same time. This 
defect is known as astigmatism, and 
it has been very largely overcome in 
many modern lenses by the use of the 
modern kinds of glass, so that they are 
practically free from astigmatism. Such 
are, in consequence, called stigmatic, 
anastigmatic, holostigmatic, and so on, 
which all mean the same thing, i.e., free 
from astigmatism. The advantage of such 
a lens is that with a comparatively large 
stop we get a higher grade of uniformity 
of definition than was formerly obtainable, 
and this, in turn, means the possibility of 
shorter exposures. 


Chromium Intensifler. 
Can you tell me the cause of a bright red 
stain on a portion of a negative whic 
appeared after bleaching on B. and А 
chromium intensifier, washing for fifteen 
minutes, and then placing in m.-q. developer, 
etc. H. J. S. (Herne Hill). 
. The local nature of the stain points to 
imperfect local fixing or washing. Fifteen 
minutes in a gently flowing stream of 
water should suffice for washing after 
bleaching ; but fifteen minutes in stagnant 
water in a dish is a very different state 
of affairs, and not at all likely to be suf- 
ficient. If you cannot employ a flowing 
stream, then the water in the dish should 
be renewed every two or three minutes, so 
as to give many changes. You might try 


the effect of a freshly prepared fixing bath. 
Sometimes this removes local irregulari- 
ties, and sometimes it does of. If this 
fails, then try a bath. of one in twenty 
of potass.-metabisulphite, i.e., 4 oz. of this 
salt in 5 oz. water, and leave the plate 
in it an hour or more, rocking the dish 
from time to time. 


Defects of Negatives. 
You will notice on the three negatives sent a 
light band running across in the same direc- 
tion and almost in the same place. The 
defect occurs only occasionally, etc. 
T. J. T. McH. (Harpenden). 
As the defect is local it indicates local 
cause, i.e., zot general light of dark-room, 
developer, etc. The defect has softened 
edges or outline, so not likely to be due 
to anything in immediate contact with 
film. Being іп the same place on the 
plate points to something connected with 
the apparatus, camera, plate-holder, etc. 
Its position across the short way of plate 
points to the leather hinges of the draw 
slides. We begin to suspect that you have 
been using plates that have been left some 
time in the dark slides, and that some 
emanation from the leather or other fabric 
of the draw-slide hinges has affected the 
plate. You can confirm or refute this view 
by leaving some plates in the dark slide 
for, say, a week, exposing and developing 
them. The late Dr. Russell showed that 
there are quite a big number of substances, 
including leather, wood, metal, coal, etc., 
which give off emanations that affect a 
sensitive plate. 


Dark Vignettes. 

I have seen some portraits of head and 
shoulders against a dark background, where 
the bust shades off into the dark background. 

I have tried, and failed, to get this effect. 

L. B. (Ramsgate). 
These pictures are variously called 
Egyptian, Russian, black, magic, ana re- 
versed vignettes. The effect is quite easy 


to produce with any camera fitted with 


a focussing screen. Cut a piece of stiff 
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card the size just to fit inside the bellows 
of the camera, being held top and bottom 
by folds of bellows. From the centre of 
this card cut a hole about half the size 
of the vignette part required. Blacken both 
sides of this card. Place it in the bellows 
about midway between the lens and focus- 
sing screen, and photograph your sitter 
against a very dark background. Inspec- 
tion of the ground glass will tell you if 
you have got the opening of the card of 
the right size and position. 


Developer. 
Will you please give me formula of developer 
for plates and papers that may be used with 
lime water? F. М. (Stoke-on-Trent). 
(A) Weigh out 6 drams, or, say, 2 oz., 
of potass.-metabisulphite, crush this to 
powder, add water to make 3 oz. When 
this solid is thoroughly dissolved, add 
1 dram of paramidophenol. (B) In a 
graduate place 3 drams of caustic soda 
broken up into small pieces, and add water 
to the 4 oz. mark. When this is dissolved, 
add solution B to A slowly a little at a time. 
A dense precipitate is formed, but on add- 
ing more B this is redissolved on shaking 
the mixture. Add only just enough B to 
clear the. solution. Use І dram of this 
stock solution added to 1 oz. of water for 
negatives, or 1} to 2 oz. water for prints. 
For diluting this stock solution, use water 
that has been briskly boiled for a few 
minutes, and then allowed to stand till 
cool again, i.e., 60 to 65 deg. F. 


Various. 
(1) Is there any other way of getting contrasty 
negatives without stopping down the lens? 
(2) I want good formula for black tones on 
P.O.P. (3) What is the best method of rapid 
drying of negatives? J. T. J. (Bombay). 
(1) Reduce the exposure to practical 
minimum and prolong development. The 
following is. а strong contrast-giving de- 
veloper: Soda sulphite 20 gr., potass. 
metabisulphite 3 gr., potass. bromide 1 gr., 
Diamidophenol or amidol 3 gr., water 
I OZ. (2) Black tones with P.O.P. are 
very difficult to obtain. The best method 
is to tone, slightly, in gold bath, rinse, 
and then continue toning in a platinum 
bath. Use the gold bath with which you 


‘are accustomed to work, but only tone 


until you can perceive a very slight 
change. Then rinse in water for a minute 
or so. Platinum bath: water то oZz., 
potass. chloroplatinite 14 to 2 gr., table 
salt 5o gr., citric acid бо gr., or fluid 
phosphoric acid 3 drm. After toning, 
again rinse the prints in alkaline water, 
e.g., Water 1 pint, soda carbonate Ioo gr. 
Then fix as usual. (3) To dry plates 
quickly: after removing from the wash- 
ing tank, shake off as much water as pos- 
sible, then surface dry by gently pressing 
for a couple of seconds between dry, fluff- 
less blotting paper. Then bath them in 
methylated spirit for ten minutes, and then 
set them up on edge and fan them gently. 
Or bath the washed plates in 1 part for- 
malin, 20 parts of water for ten minutes, 
surface dry with blotting paper or a pad 
of fine muslin, and then dry by heat. 


T? Buy, Sell or Exchange Photographic Apparatus or Materials to the best advantage 

_ and with safeguard of “ The A. P." Free Deposit System, see the “Sale and Exchange " 
pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week. Readers’ bargains and 
particulars of the Deposit System will be found on Supp. pages 10 to 12 in this issue. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


233га 
Lesson. 


OW often one hears 
the criticism passed 


from a slightly differ- 
ent point of view! ” 
Things often look so 
nice that the worker 
is apt to be carried 
away by the first im- 
pression, to expose 
his plate or film, and 
then to find after- 
wards that he might 
have done better had he given the sub- 
ject a little more consideration. Let us 
at once say that there are cases where 
an instant exposure is needed if the 
subject is to be secured, as, for example, 
with figure subjects, or perhaps, occa- 


sionally, some grouping of cattle, or ап: 


unusual and quite evanescent atmo- 
spheric effect. We are dismissing such 


.subjects from our mind, however, and 


are now considering only those which 
will wait for us—so to speak—while we 
study them from various points of view. 
A little careful deliberation on subjects 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


such as these is valuable because it 
quickens the eye for composition, and 


The first thing the novice has to learn 
when he comes to picture making is, 
that it does not follow that a thing which 
looks nice will make a picture. The 
material needs to be properly arranged, 
or capable of arrangement. Most usually 
the latter is the case, and a good deal of 
the arrangement that has to be done has 
to be done by selection of the point cf 
view. Obviously a tree cannct be re- 
moved or transplanted at the will of the 
average photographer, but its relative 
position may be altered by moving the 
camera instead of the tree. Its relative 
size also may be varied by moving 
nearer to it or further away from it. It 
will be clear, too, that if we have two 
objects, one in the near foreground and 
the other in the middle distance, the 
sizes these objects appear in the photo- 
graph may be varied relatively because 
we may approach quite near to the 
nearer object and get it on a big scale 
without affecting the scale of the middle- 
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distare object to any appreciable 
extent. On the other hand, we may 


on some print or gives facility for dealing with other sub- often dwarf the nearer object (which: 
other, “What a pity jects which demand more prompt probably would not be actually of large 
you didn’t take that action. size) by getting back from it a little 


without materially affecting the scale of 
the middle distance. In some cases 
these changes of position may be made 
more effectively if a lens of different 
focal length is used, but this is not 
essential, particularly if it is intended 
to enlarge from the negatives. 

We give two sets of prints which 
illustrate very clearly the advantage of 
getting a good point of view before 
making the exposure. Fig. 1 is the 
view of the Devonshire cottages as seen 
from the road. Like the curate’s egg, 
“portions of it are excellent.” The 
buildings group nicely, the trees come 
well, and the touch of smoke from the 
chimney tells well against the dark 
trees. But the ugly triangle across the 
foreground upsets the whole thing from 
the pictorial point of view. This tri- 
angular patch of road is so insistent 
that it prevents the eye enjoying the 
other portions of the picture. 

In fig. 2 an attempt has been made to 
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avoid this difficulty by getting on to the 
hedge, and the foreground is certainly 
much better. But now the cottage is 
almost lost. When making the ex- 
“posure the cottage showed up much 
more strongly than it does in the print. 
Its white walls showed very clearly 
against the green foliage and the blue 
sky, but in the print this colour contrast 
is absent, and fig. 2 is merely another 
instance of the way in which a print will 
disappoint one by reason of its 
lack of accent, the accent in the 
subject being really a colour note. 

In fig. 3 we have the essential 
parts of the view very similar to 
what they are in fig. 1. This also 
is taken from the hedge, but a little 
nearer to the cottages, so that the 
branching tree was avoided. Here 
. one may say that the foreground, 
if it does not help the picture, at all 
events does not hinder it. It is 
quiet, and just the natural sort of 
foreground one would expect in 
front of such a group of cottages. 
We think this view 1s superior to 
fip. І. Perhaps some of our readers 
may say, *Well, of course! that point 
doesn't need any labouring.” Possibly 
not, yet it is just some such simple shift- 
ing of the point of view that is required 
in so many instances to help out a sub- 
ject and make the best of it. 

We may now turn to the remaining 
illustrations, where we bave a bridge 
whose individuality we wish to preserve 
in the picture at the same time that we 
present those general characteristics 
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which make 
most bridges 
a pleasing 
feature in a 
landscape. 

In fig. 4 we 
have a view 
almost end. on, х 
butthough the · 8 
general аг- | 
rangement of 
parts is good, 
this view gives 
a rather un- 
pleasant 
straight line 
along the top 
of the parapet, 
and fails to 
show the main 
feature of the 
bridge—the wider central arch. 

Fig. 5, on the other hand, 
gives a good elevation, but the fore- 
ground is rather “all-overish.” Of 
course, this might be altered by a little 
control in printing; a slight darkening 
of the herbage at the right-hand bottom 
corner, and pechaps a little lightening 
of the bank near to the bridge would 
make the foreground more interesting. 

Figs. 6 and 7, however, show by con- 


Fig. s. 


trast how much more effective a result 
may be made by choosing the fore- 
ground. In both these prints the dock 
in the foreground, with the other well- 
marked waterside and meadow plants, 
fill up the lower portion of the picture 
Dn and throw back the bridge into 
the middle distance. Nor does this in 
any way tend to dwarf the bridge, but 
rather to empbasise its importance by 
the perspective effect. 
It will be clear if such fore- 
ie ground subjects as 
the'dock in fig. 7 
are to be obtained 
on such a scale the 
camera must be 
. fairly near to them. i 
:. This introduces cer- 
-tain difficulties of a 
Î purely technical 
==, nature {With a 
| * stand camera either 
^ the swing! back or 
the swing front may 
be used; if the: 


former, ‘bringing 
the upper portion 
of the  focussing 


screen backwards, 
i.e., further away 
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Fig. 6 
from the lens, will enable foreground 
and distance to be sharply focussed at 
the same time, while if the latter, point- 
ing the lens slightly downwards at the 
foreground will have the same effect. 
Either of these methods with such sub- 
jects as these obviates the necessity for 
stopping down, and so prevents a long 
exposure, an important point on windy 
days. The illustrations, how- 

3 ever, were taken with a hand 
camera, where, as is usual, neither 

| swing back nor swing front is 

| available; but in this case, the film 
being only 2i inches square, and 
the focal length of the lens about 
3 inches, the depth of focus was so 
great that focussing presented no 
difficulty. This is one of the great 
advantages of the modern small 
pocket camera, that objects from 
infinity down to six or eight feet 
away are all sufficiently ар еуеп 
if the negatives аге intended for en- 
largement. We haveinseveralrecent 
lessons dealt with some of the aspects of 
hand camera work, and have pointed 
out this advantage possessed by the baby 
camera. One point needs to be borne 
in mind, namely, that when the camera 
is held fairly low, as it must be to in- 
clude and emphasise these compara- 
tively small foreground objects, there is 
a risk of still nearer grasses coming in 
the picture as quite out of focus blurs. 


Fig. 7. 
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NYONE can see with the proverbial 
^. “half an eye” that the connecting 
link of these three little prints is the fore- 
ground figure in ‘each case. The surface 
fact that so many workers are tempted to 
“take” a subject with one or more fore- 
ground figures is very significant and 
interesting. It points to a widely spread 
subconscious feeling that a human figure 
brings a touch of special interest into the 
scene; one- feels linked up, as it were, 
with this fellow-creature. What he is 
doing, or supposed to be doing, catches 
our attention. These considerations lead 
us to regard this figure as an item of first 
importance. Hence we must be careful 
to see that the figure and its surroundings 
are in harmony. For instance, if we saw 
a sailor, say, with sou'wester on his head 
and lobster-pots in his hand in a farm- 
yard or ploughed field, we should natur- 
ally wonder what he was doing there. 
This is, of course, an unlikely combina- 
tion, but it may serve to exemplify the 
fundamental notions of discord and har- 
mony. Next comes the not uncommon 
notion of forced association, which again 
makes us ask why is this figure here, and 
what is he supposed to be doing? Has he 
been just dragged in to be a figure? There 
is something of this sort in fig. A. One 
does not readily see why this man is 


A.— IDLING. | = .By S. Andrew. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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` to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 
. Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


leaning against this tree trunk. One feels 
a bit nervous lest he may fall into the 
river. But there is at апу rate one good 
point about him, viz., he is not staring at 
the camera, as is the figure in the other 
example (C). In A, again, we notice 
that the figure is to a considerable extent 
lost, as it were, amid 

his surroundings, and 

the foliage has an un- 

pleasantly spotty ap- | 

pearance. The print is 
decidedly over - con- 
trastful, suggesting a 
negative cut rather short 
in the exposure and 
then carried too far in 
development. 

In example В the 
figure, or figures, of 
man and dog are not 
confused with the sur- 
roundings and back- 
ground in the way just 
mentioned. ` Clearly 
here the figure group 
is the most important 
part of the picture. 
The man is screwing 
up his eye and staring 
at the camera—two decidedly undesirable 
factors, and the cigarette in his 
mouth does not “make for poetry,” 
as we are told every work of art 
should. One cannot get away from the 
notion that the man is posing for his 
picture, and that he is thinking of little 
else. Here is an instructive case in point. 
One cannot say that he is out of harmony 
with his surroundings; but can one say 
he is in harmony with them? Is it not a 
case of figure and landscape having 
nothing to do with each other. “I’m here, 
hnt the place has no interest for or con- 
cern with me.” The obvious chief tech- 
nical fault here is the blank-paper sky 
part of the subject. 

In our third example one can readily 
imagine some sort of connection between 
the man and the animal in his charge. 
“he farm shed, also, is in harmony with 
the figu-es. Thus the man, cow, and 
surroundings are in harmony with each 
other. As aforesaid, the man staring at 
the camera is a regrettable note, and 
tends to disconnect him from his sur- 
roundings. Had he been looking at the 
cow, for instance, that would have been 
more fitting and harmonious. <As to 
exposure, development, printing. etc., the 
work is quite commendable. But there 
is a rather serious fault in the composi- 
tion. The cow is so much nearer to the 
lens than the man is that their relative 
sizes are undesirably exaggerated. The 
cow is too big or the man is too small. 
This kind of size exaggeration is a com- 


B.—AT ILFRACOMBE. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


mon fault with hand camera beginners, 
due to their desire to get a large-scale 
picture, and, seeing the whole scene on a 
small scale in the finder, they do not 
realise the size disproportions. When 
looking at a finder one should try and 
imagine everything proportionately en- 


$ 21 


By Miss May Hollis. 


larged so that the picture just fills the 
size of plate in use. "Pu" 
This little point is one that gives an 
argument in favour of the direct-vision 
view-finder of wire, which has been fre- 
quently recommended in THE A. Р. 
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C.—In л BULLOCK YARD. By W. F. Jewers. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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The Decapitation Habit 


It is a well-worn axiom that great issues hang in fragile 
balances. It may have been the merest toss-up which deter- 
mined whether old Mike Angelo should take to the chisel or the 
cleaver. Similarly Gladys has confided to me her discovery, as 
the result of a fortuitous circumstance, that her real bent, after 
all, is for landscape. She has tried figure work with her pocket 
camera, and has been perplexed by a long series of figures which 
have come up minus a head. Sometimes the feet have been 
missing, sometimes an arm, but generally it has been the head. 
She would swear—if she could do anything so unmaidenly—that 
the figure, head and all, was properly centered in the viewfinder, 
yet the result invariably has been ghastly beyond belief. The 
facility for decapitation which her camera has shown would have 
made it a first-class instrument for the French Revolution. No 
executioner’s axe, preserved in any chamber of horrors, has so 
black a record. 


The Reason Why. 


Gladys has done her best to persuade her friends that they 
looked better headless, and that this rather vital trimming had 
improved their appearance. And a sardonic brother has 
remarked that the very fact that this camera brings so many 
heads to the block is proof conclusive that they are blockheads. 
But no one likes to lose his head unnecessarily, and after this 
disquieting procession of failures Gladys has found that her 
forte is landscape, where there are no heads to lop off. She 
thinks that the vogue of landscape may be due to the fact that 
accurate centering is not so necessary in landscape as it is in 
portraiture. If you do not get the whole of what was wanted, 
you can always claim that it was only intended to be a “bit.” 
I feel quite sorry for Job, and Keighley, and Whitehead, and 
others who have gone 1n for landscape, whose reputation, I fear, 
will be devastated by this exposure. But there it is. 


Scrapping the Finder. 


Since she took to landscape, Gladys has pensioned off her 
finder—or loser—altogether. Finders are a nuisance, chiefly 
because they give you some sort of hint as to what you are likely 
to.get on the plate. Development then can have no surprises 
for you. But when you hurry up to a view, and just say how- 
do-you-do, and make an exposure, especially if you turn round 
blindfold three times and then snap, the result holds out an 
enchanting number of possibilities. The scrapping of those spoil- 
sports called viewfinders would add appreciably to photographic 
fun. J move, sir, their abolition—the abolition ot all of them, 
small size or large, vertical or horizontal, ground glass or bril- 
liant, fixed or swivelled, to view from above or from behind, with 
sighter and cross-lines or without. To see Gladys poise her 
camera like a sombre butterfly upon the parapet of a bridge, and 
snap off without the slightest preliminary thought or adjustment, 
without care for stops, or distances, or any such thing, is to get 
a new revelation of the possibilities of photography. 


Undone. 


For my part I was interested to know whether the picture she 
had just taken would show the heaven above or the earth 
beneath; and I hinted as much as we walked along the river 
bank, she swinging her camera like a pendulum. We had gone 
a mile and a half when she suddenly remembered. She had 
given a time exposure, as the day was dull, and had omitted to 
press back the lever. The shutter, therefore, had been open for 
the last half hour, and she expressed some concern as to the 
result. I assured her that most likely the intelligent instrument 
had been recording, in a zigzag fashion, it is true, an impression 
of the river bank all the way along, and I asked her to see 
whether the film had not of itself taken a few turns in order to 
accommodate the succession of images. She looked accordingly, 
and found—that there was no film at all! She had forgotten to 
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load up at the start. 
August nothing does. 


The Contrariety of Audiences. 


“At the conclusion,” says a Northampton paper, “the audience 
were photographed by magnesium light, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded.” There is no accounting, of course, for 
the little habits of audiences. The last thing that some of us 
would feel inclined to do after being photographed by mag- 
nesium light would be to pass a hearty vote of thanks. 
We should feel just the opposite. But again I say, there is 
no accounting for audiences. You try to amuse an audi- 
ence. You tell them your most humorous stories to make 
them cry, show them your most sentimental pictures to make 
them laugh, and all you get at the end is a little tinkle of 
applause away up in the back gallery, where two of your favourite 
grandmothers happen to be seated. Then another man comes 
along, and by photographing the audience with magnesium light 
manages to deafen them, blind them, and suffocate them all at 
once, whereupon he is accorded a hearty vote of thanks. If he 
had gone a little further, and had killed the audience outright, 
they would probably have demanded an encore with the full 
strength of their lungs. 


Tit for Tat. 


Such is Nature's freak and whim, 
Such the arts, unkind and grim, 
Which she uses, 
That when through my load I've run, 
And of plates remains not one— 
Not a solitary one— 
Then she chooses— 


With low laughter to bring out 

What must be, without a doubt, 
Her chef d'euvre, 

Just the very choicest bit, 

Which would be my biggest hit— 

Had I plates, my biggest hit— 
Out I'll serve her! 


I will hide one virgin plate 
Til again upon this great 
Trick she's pluming, 
Then ГП show that plate and say, 
“No, I think not; not to-day,” 
Steel my heart, and walk away, 
While she's fuming. 
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In Dull Weather VEST POCKET FOCAL-PLANE CAMERA. | 
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Gives Real Satisfaction and enables you to be 


Successful when others fail. 

Size, 33" X31" Xf". Weight, 10 ozs. complete. Made of metal, leather covered. 

Speeds, уу {0 100g sec. 

With this u iique little Camera you can make pictures as never before, 

It is always ready, but never in the way. No cumbersome size and ® A 
weight, so fatiguing on a hot day. Climbing, walking, riding, itisneverin «84 

the wa d ill be able t | vl hith ded as i ibl = 
y, and you will be able to get views hitherto regarded as impossible. 

Remember, it has a lens giving microscopically sharp definition, and negatives will enlarge 

up to 12" x10". 

; Call and see one of these Cameras, or send for it on approval. ; 

PRICE ому ЄЗ : 10 : 


PROGRESSIVE PAYMENTS ARRANGED. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 315, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. Established 1837. 
16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


184, Great Portland Street, London, W. Depots : | енерше: ы у ontreal. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 
9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Debosit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to theirvalue has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 

` tn the paper. ; : 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. . 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on bo'h parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. 


CAMERAS, CAMERA OUTFITS, ETC. 


QAP Soho reflex, 34 by 24, Zeiss F/4.5 lens, 
QUT wc three double slides, changing box, film-pack 
ae سے‎ adapter, leather case; £10; cost over £18; 


new condition.—Clegg, 26, Rose Hill Road, 
Burnley. 


ЇЧ. and С. new Special Sibyl (1914 model), 


őt by 24, six slides, case; unsoiled; £10. 
No. 3,816, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


34 by 24 Ernemann, F/6.5 Ernemann 
double anastigmat lens, Sector shutter, three 
single metal slides, in case, and film-pack 
adapter; cost £8 10s. this season; accept 
5 guineas.—Stubbs, 265, Boulevard, Hull. 


Thornton-Pickard Bijou reflex, 34 by 24 
and 34 by 34, three slides, film-pack adapter, 
two screens for Paget colour plates and 
landscape, Ross-Zeiss F/4.5 lens, also Bis- 
Telar F/7 telephoto; very fine, compact out- 
fit, in perfect condition; £13. Also quarter- 
plate Planex reflex focal-plane, F/5.6 R.R. 
lens, three slides, and changing box; £4 10s. 
Also Nettel folding roll-film or plate camera, 


=a 
prao 


l| CAMERAS for 
t е HOLIDAYS. 


If we do not advertise what you require, 
send for our Ilustrated List of Sccond- 
hand Apparatus. We have the finest 
selection In London, at prices to suit all. 
A Selection from our Stook :— 


posit.—No. 3,834, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


No. 2 Hovghton's Ensignette £ s. d. : | 
Vest-pocket roll-film camera; 5% by 24 Uno Cameo, Aldis lens, Sector 
cost £1 lls. 6d. Our Price 1 16 shutter, 1 sec. ito 1-100th, twelve slides М 

ux cm: No. 1 No oie Zeis £2 10s. ; brand new.—6, Rose Bank, Bacup. 

essar lens 6.3, 12 single s 
slides in purse, cases; cost £11 Goerz C.D.V. Tenax, 34 by 24, Dagor F/6.8 
Our Price 5 10 0 @ | lens, film-pack adapter, and autochrome dark 
бев. ены M ni P ra n slide, in leather case; in excellent condi- 
slides. film-pack adapter, case; І tion; 2n pene е £13 ; approval, 
cost £12 Our Price 7 10-0 deposit.—Arthur, 4, Gordon Mansions, 96, 


Streatham High Rd., S.W. 


Ensignette No. 1, and daylight developing 
tank, also few spares; 22s. lot; approval.— 
С. Wright, 335, Gladstone St., Peter- 
borough. 


44X3} Houghton's Folding Re- 
flex, revolving back, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F/4.5, 3 double 
slides, film-pack adapter, case; 
as new; cost £26... Our Price 14 18 6 


Before Buying a New Camera 
Send for a copy of our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED ART CATALOGUE, 


Quartor-plate Thornton-Pickard, triple ex- 
tension, four d. d. slides, set of six Busch. 
casket half-plate lenses (aplanat, Series E), 
tripod, tank, and other accessories; £4 10s., 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY. Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Goerz anastigmat lens; £3; approval, de-| | 


258. Klito 00 quarter-plate hand camera, 
carries twelve plates, speeded shutter; new 
condition; 15s.—Kinch, Causeway, Bicester. 


Goerz- Anschutz quarter - plate, latest 
model, self-capping focal-plane shutter, 5 
secs. to 1-1,200th sec., Dagor lens, three 
double dark slides, film-pack adapter, and 
leather case for complete outfit; condition 
as new; cost £15 12s.; bargain, £12. San- 
derson quarter-plate, Regular model, hand 
and stand, triple extension, latest, Zeiss 
Tessar F/6.3 lens, six double dark slides, and 
case for complete outfit; as new; £8. 1а 
Special Kodak, brand new condition, pic- 
tures 24 by 44, Zeiss Tessar lens, F/6.3; a 
real bargain; £7 19s. 6d.—Address 64, Prussia 
Road, Hoylake. Any or all the above sent 
on approval against deposit with Publishers, 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 52, 
Long Acre, W.C. 


Quarter-plate Klito box camera, twelve 
plates, internal rack adjustment, Bausch- 
Lomb double rapid rectilinear lens, and 
Unicum shutter, seven speeds, bag, and tele- 
scopic stand; all very good condition; lot 
cost £4; accept £2; approval through paper. 
—Charles Turton, Lisburne Lane, Stockport. 


Quarter-plate Westminster, Compound 


` shutter, double extension, rising cross front, 


extra rapid aplanat lens, six plate-holders, 
film-pack adapter, direct finder, in leather 
case; splendid condition; £2 10s.—Battle, 
49, Harley Street, W. 


Quarter-plate Planex reflex, Blitz Series 
III. double anastigmat, focal-plane, speeds 
1-1,000th, three d. d. slides, leather case; all 
as new; cost £11 10s: bargain, £8, or 
nearest offer.—Turrell, Castle Farm, Gam- 
lingay. 


Continued on next page. 
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E ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


Bargains in Focal-plane Cameras. 


33X24 Zeiss Minimum Palmos, Е/ 5 £ s. d. 
Zeiss Tessar, 3 dark slides, f. p. 
adapter, case; cost £15 15s. ..11 5 0 
f X 42 ст. Ernemann Self-erecting 
Focal plane, with F/6 anastigmat 
lens in front shutter; cost 
£8 19s. 6d. oss ove ae $e. 
}-pl. Goerz Folding Anschutz, Goerz 
lens, 3 slides, case ... > Lee 
t.pl. Voigtlander Focal.plane Е/5.4 
Collinear lens, 3 slides, case; cost 
£15 2s. eee 996 eae oon ase 
-p Minimum BRalli, Goerz F/6.8 
Dagor, focal-plane shutter, also 
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"NEW CAMERAS FOR 1914." 


5х4 Goerz Folding Reflex, re- 
versing ba-k, Goerz Celor lens 
F/4.5, hlm-pack adapter, 2 double 
slides, Goerz Telephoto lens, 
and case; cost £32 Our Price 
10X15 cm. and Postcard Goerz- 
Anschutz, Dagor lens F/6.8, 3 
double slides, film-pack adapter, 
and case; cost £18 2s. Our Price 
4}x3t Sinclair N.S. Reflex, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, Bis 
Telar lens 102" focus, 6 double 
slides, and case; cost 
Our Price 22 10 0 B 

Any of the above lots can be had on 
5 daya approval against cash deposit. 


Wands Hunter о 


; e 37, Bedford St. Strand. WC 


18 17 6 


12 10 0 


1 


or offer.—19, Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea. 


Quarter-plate box Klito, R.R. lens, 


| speeded shutter; 13s.—Harington, 21, Kings- 


north Gardens, Folkestone. 


Quarter-plate Midg camera for sale, 
cheap: good condition.— Apply К. Holton, 
Henwick, Newbury. 


Thornton-Pickard Filma  quarter-plate, 
daylight-loading, with сазе; cost £1; as new; 
what offers?—Haynes, Heathwood, Marple. 


Pressman reflex, quarter-plate, Aldis F/4.5, 
six slides; nearly new; £6 17s. 6d.; buying 
postcard.—Browne, 4, Dorset Street, Е.С. 


Quarter-plate Soho reflex, Aldis F/4.5, 
three book slides, F.P.A., case; perfect; 
£12 12s. Focal-plane stereo., Cooke F/5.6 
lenses, twelve slides, 45 by 107 mm.; new: 
£13. 7 in. Tessar F/4.5, sunk, graduated 
screen; accept £6.—49, Melrose Avenue, 
Wimbledon Park. 


front shutter, 6 dark slides; cost 
£1245.6d]. a. o ae as 
i-pl. No. 3 Ralli Focal-plane, Ross 
Homocentric lens F/6.3, also front 
shutter, 3 slides, case; cost 
[13 lido мы ose Сй 
1-р. and 9X12 cm. Voigtlander 
Heliar focal-plane, F/5.4 Collinear 
lens, 4 slides, case: cost 
t.pl. Goerz Folding Anschutz, Goerz 
F/6 8 Syntor lens. 3 slides, case; 
cost £12 125. ... eee кш. Vl 
3x4 Goerz Foldi g Anschutz, Dagor 
F/6.8 lens, f. p. adapter, case; cost 
{1555... ш. ee «Gea з 


£16 3s. ... 10 18 
8 5 
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The rapidity with which events have moved during the 
past fortnight, and the vast issues at stake, have no 
precedent for most of us. 
It is, therefore, difficult to 
foretell just how the trend 
of affairs will affect any 
particular phase or side of our complex modern organi- 
sation, of which the amateur photographer forms a not 
inconsiderable unit. Now that the first shock of the 
declaration of war by this country is over, a calmer 
outlook upon the situation has become possible, and a 
review of the position, so far as it concerns the users of 
the camera, can be attempted. The photographer 
must consider, first, whether photography is possible 
at all; second, under what conditions; and third, what 
the cost will be in view of the increased prices for 
certain chemicals, etc. In answer to these questions, 
` amateur photography is undoubtedly possible, under 
certain conditions which are indicated elsewhere in the 
present issue; and the cost of HPP is further dealt 
wh in another article. 
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No опе сап tell, even an hour in advance, how prices 
of photographic supplies may be affected or what 
chemicals may be unobtainable; but 


HOW WILL THE WAR 
AFFECT PHOTOGRAPHERS ? 


CHEMICALS AND on page 155 we publish an article 


WAR PRICES. dealing very thoroughly with the chief 


problem which has arisen—the famine 
in “hypo.” If necessary, we shall deal with other 
aspects of the case next week, or with problems which 
may arise in relation to other chemicals. In the mean- 
time it is interesting to note that although the whole- 
sale dealers have advanced prices, many small dealers 
can still supply at old prices, and, at the time of writing, 
we are informed that there is no increase in the price 
of “Tabloid ” chemicals. 
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Two interesting letters from readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER are published in this issue, and bear on 
the subject of photo- 

WHERE THE PHOTOGRAPHER graphers and the war. 
CAN HELP. Miss Janet Allan, whose 

dainty pictorial work is 

well known to our readers, puts forward a scheme that 
has the merit of practicability, and we commend its 
careful consideration to every reader of THE А.Р. 
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—'" The Night Attack” and ° The 
Emovtre's Watchdo;s," by F. J Mor. 
timer, F.R.P.S, ЁР. 149 & 153 
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The sympathy and help of all users of. the camera will, - 
we feel sure, be called forth. Mr. Cavendish Morton's 


suggestion has possibilities, although it is doubtful 


whether it could be supplied in actual practice. That 
the notion of a corps of photographers, to be attached 
to the aeroplane division of the army, has been 
sufficiently attractive to amateur workers, is demon- 
strated by the fact that Mr. Morton's letter, which has 
already appeared during the week in the daily press, 
has brought upwards of three hundred replies. We 
shall be glad to hear what our readers have to say on 
the subject, and will also welcome other suggestions 
of a practical nature that will enable the tens of 
thousands of amateur photographers in this country to 
assist in the present crisis. Special attention is par- 
ticularly directed to the announcement on the next page. 
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The things that happen in the developing dish are still 
a mystery, and a worker may be able to produce a per- 
fect negative without himself having an 
inkling as to the processes he sets in 
motion. The electrical theory of the latent 
image has opened the eyes of many to the 
wonderfully interesting phenomena which are mani- 
fested. In a French journal, Annales Electvobiologiques 
et Radiologiques, we find a convenient summary of the 
action of the developing bath: (1) Dissolution and 
ionisation of the grains of gelatino-bromide of silver 
which have not been sufficiently modified by the pre- 
vious irradiation or exposure of the sensitive plate. (2) 
Discharge of the positive silver ions by the intermediacy 
of electrons carried by the anions of the developer in 
the developing solution. Formation of metallic silver, 
in a state of extreme division, held temporarily in 
colloidal solution, the rapidity of the formation of the 
metallic particles, or the speed of reduction, being pro- 
portional to the concentrations of the silver bromide and 
of the developing substance in dissolution. (3) The. 
gelatino-bromide grains rendered “reactive " by а suffi- 
cient irradiation play the róle of nuclei of condensation, 
precipitating on their surface the colloidal silver formed 
in the phase of reduction at the expense of the unaltered 
grains, and furnishing the black grains of reduced silver 
of the negative. We hope that now it is plainer, and 
that henceforth every photographer will approach the 
dark-room with befitting respect. 


HOW IT 
HAPPENS. 
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WHERE PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN HELP. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 


FOR THE 


Prince of Wales’s Relief Fund. 


With a view to assisting in the good work inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales for the relief of distress occasioned by the war, THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER has arranged to print a large number of copies of the picture 
“The Empire's Watchdogs,” by the Editor of The 4. Р. This picture (a small 
reproduction appears on the opposite page) will be remembered as the centre double-page 
illustration of the last Empire Number of 77e 4. Р. The subject has been chosen partly 
in view of the great number of applications for unfolded copies that were made for it when 
it first appeared, and partly .because of its particular appropriateness to the present 
situation. It will be specially printed on art paper (size of picture about 15 x 9). Each 


copy will be signed by the Editor, and sent post free, uncreased, to readers of The A.P. on 
receipt of ONE SHILLING. 


The cost of printing, packing and postage will be undertaken gratuitously by Messrs. 
` Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of The 4. P., and 
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SHILLINGS 


the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be 
handed over to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“Tue А. P. Амр P. №.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another 
page in this issue affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without 
fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions for criticism purposes, 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Н. Р. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammersmith, W. (Title of 
print, “Queen of the Lake.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 


time of day, 6.30 a.m., July; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 


Ortho. ; lens, Cooke; stop, Г/6.5; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of 
day, afternoon, June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide. 


The Second Prize to Jack Butler, 218, Barrie Street, Kingston, 
Ontario. (Title of print, “Watching the Baby.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Eastman Royal; lens, semi-achro. singlet; stop, 
F/5 ; exposure, actinometer time ; late afternoon, Мау; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlargement on Eastman brcmide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to W. C. Jardine, Wardour Estate, 
Caura, Trinidad. (Title of print, * A Rest and a Tale.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Zeiss; stop, Е/16; 
exposure, 1-32nd sec.; time of day, то a.m., April; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Eastman bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to W. J. Hart, 294, Union Grove, Aber- 
deen. (Title of print, “The Herring Boat.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; stop, F/7.5 ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; 


S. Taylor, Acton Vale, W.; Miss B. M. Spencer, Leicester ; 
А. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E.; С. Quance, Devonport; Justin 
McCarthy, Liverpool; C. Upton Cooke, Islington, N. (2); Miss 
Florence Barron, Stafford; W. J. Hart, Aberdeen; C. Wills, 
Streatham, S.W.; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; H. B. Redmond, 
Newport, Mon. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Armstrong, Wodenc- v+, 
Norton-on-Tees, Durham. (Title of print, “Bidston Woods, 
Cheshire.") Technical data: Lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m.. June; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on C.C. bromide, toned. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., IL, and II., and Beginners’ Class, are 
omitted. 
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By Е. J. Mortimer, T.R.P.S. 


THE CAMERA AND WAR. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS DURING THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


ITH Europe at war the followers of a peace- | 


ful hobby like photography may well be 

excused for pausing in doubt as to its 

application and utility under the circum- 
stances. Yet it must not be overlooked that photo- 
graphy is a live factor in modern progress, however 
rudely that progress may be checked by force of arms, 
and it is to the evidence of the camera that the future 
historian will look for much circumstantial evidence and 
details of the eventful happenings of these early years 
of the twentieth century. 

True, in such a war as the present, when nearly 
all the great Powers are in the field, the presence of 
the representatives of the press of any one nation is an 
undertaking fraught with more danger than usual. 
Whether war correspondents from, a neutral nation will 
be tolerated remains to be seen. In other conflicts in 
which Great Britain has not been concerned, as, for 


instance, in the war between Italy and Turkey, and that 


between the Balkan States, British war correspondents 
and photographers were able to secure records with 
comparative ease. An example of this work, a photo- 
graph taken in the actual firing line, appears on the 
following page, and we have no doubt that pictures of 
campaigning and battle scenes in the present war 
will be forthcoming before very long. Photographs 
depicting incidents in the mobilisation and troops on 
the march are already familiar to readers of the ilus- 
trated press, but a well-conducted censorship is being 
maintained, and rightly so, concerning everything of 
any strategical importance. It is more in relation to 


the use of the camera at home during war time by the 
amateur photographer of either sex that the following 
remarks may apply. 

The first effect of the declaration of war was a scare 
at all the seaside resorts, particularly on the east coast. 
Reassurance, however, speedily followed, many towns 
going so far as to strongly advertise their attractions. 
For womenfolk and children in particular, the holiday 


` season, thus rudely interrupted, has still its possibilities, 


and Kodak users will still find: ample opportunities for 
putting into practice much that has been suggested in 
these pages during the past few weeks. For instance, 


outdoor portraiture, snapshots of children at play,: 


country scenes, etc., will furnish abundance of subjects 
for the photographer, who will have less to excite his 
imagination now that war news to the press is strictiy 
censored. 

During the first few days, however, after the 
declaration of war the use of a camera, or even the 
mere carrying of one, meant suspicious glances from 
passers by, but in the ordinary circumstances, provided 
the worker uses caution with his camera, and does not 
bring it out in the presence of officials, or in the vicinity 
of public buildings or fortifications, no undue inter- 
ference need be expected. 

The landscape picture maker will be able to pursue 
his work as usual, but the architectural worker will have 
to take more care, owing to the feeling that may creep 
abroad that the pictures are intended to help the enemy 
in destructive work, should such an event be possible. In 
times of national emergency the general public are very 
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apt.-to turn -quite simple incidents into dangerous 
charges of espionage, and this is one thing that photo- 
‘graphers, -at times like the present, should be aware 
of. "P | 
Though the (photographer may find his choice of 
subjects somewhat restricted, this need not necessarily 
prevent.his doing some good work. In fact, it may 
even prove of value by turning his attention in some 
particular direction and inducing him to make a study 
of some special phase of photography, such as the 
recording of architectural detail (as suggested in the 
article on page 157 of the present issue), the portrayal 
of wild flowers, insect life, animal portraiture, and many 
other subjects of a peaceful nature. 

There will also be many workers who, at the present 
time, will not feel inclined for much outdoor photo- 
graphy, but most. of them, especially those who have 
returned from holidays, will have plenty of photographic 
work: to occupy and interest them in the shape of 
developing and printing negatives already taken. 

One point, however, must not be overlooked by the 
photographer who continues to make much use of his 
camera, and that is the necessity for economy in 
materials, etc. The war has very promptly forced home 
to all camera users the extent to which the photographic 
trade has been dependent on Germany for supplies. This 
is particularly the case with chemicals, and in some 
instances the increase in cost of these necessaries may— 
unless economy be rigidly practised—cause the camera 
to be put on one side until better times arrive. In the 
meantime British-made articles, many of which are 
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announced in our advertisement pages, are deserving 
of all support from patriotic photographers. 

For the outdoor worker, however, one thing is. 
certain, and that is that it is not advisable to use a 
camera too frequently in any place where one is not 
pretty well known, or “spy fever" may assert itself, 
and may make things very unpleasant, even if it does 
nothing more. , 

Another point that the worker should bear їп mind 
is that the camera should be used quite openly, and 
even in the carrying should be held in the hand, and 
not stowed away in the pocket. This applies to those 
districts where there are no naval or military depóts; 
where these exist the camera must not be used at all. 

Provided the worker operates without any attempt 
at concealment, no unpleasantness need be anticipated. ' 
The worker is far more likely to arouse suspicion by 
concealing his apparatus, or attempting to use it surrep- 
titiously, than if he operated in the ordinary way, as 
in times of peace. 

It need hardly be said that in the interests of the 
photographer and his fellow-countrymen, the camera 
must not.be used in or near any naval or military centre, 
or in the vicinity of fortifications, for though the worker 
may be able to prove his integrity, and no actual harm 
may come of it, it will certainly take up the valuable 
time of harassed and overworked officials, making en- 
quiries into a supposed spy case, and it is incumbent 
on the photographer to let photography alone in the 
environment mentioned during this period of national 
emergency. 


Bv T. ‘GRANT. 


The above example of photography in actual warfare was taken by the special correspondent of Гле Daily Mirror with the 


Italian army in Tripoli, and shown at the exhibition of Kodak war pictures last year. 
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THE SURPRISING PRICE OF “HYPO.” HOW TO 
*FIX" UNDER FAMINE CONDITIONS. 


By THOMAS BOLAS, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


Special to " The А. P. and Р. N." 


E are now in a state of uncertainty as to 
prices and famine conditions with regard to 
chemicals: just that uncertainty which is always incidental 
to a state of war. | | 
In this uncertainty the most profound knowledge as to 
modes of manufacture and locality of production may not 
give a sound.basis for a forecast as to what may rise in price 
considerably, as so many conditions may affect price, but 
there are two main aspects: 
(1) When the Ordinary Supply is from Germany. 
'This condition is likely to affect dyes used for colour sensi- 
tising, as, for example, the isocyanines ; also pyrogallic acid 
and hydroquinone, and the various amido compounds used 
as developers: such compounds as diamido-phenol hydro- 
chlorate, to mention one by way of example; this series of 
compounds having long been supplied to us by the Germans 
under trade names and at inflated prices. 
There is no reason why we should not cheaply produce this 
series of amido compounds, but war time is perhaps a bad 
time for setting up plant for such rather complex manu- 
facture. | | | 
As regards the practicability of doing without the amido 
developers sold under trade names, I may say that I have 
them in my laboratory, and have occasionally used them for 
experimental purposes, but as a routine and regular de- 
veloper I use (and have used for about thirty years) the 
ferrous oxalate, which I find preferable. The constituents 
of this developer are manufactured in Great Britain. 


(2) When the Ordinary:Supply is Produced in Great Britain. 
Chemicals the main supply of which is from British 
works may be increased in price from several causes. The 
staff may be diminished by the calling out of the reserves, 
other manufactures more intimately connected with war may 
divert the staff, the production may depend on residual pro- 
ducts from other manufactures, and, finally, the stocks in 
the hands of the factors may have been low at the time of 
the declaration of war. These several causes appear to have 
contributed to occasion a sudden and quite surprising rise in 
the price of the photographer’s hypo (sodium thiosulphate). 
The Case of Hypo. 

Immediately that war was declared, some, or many, photo- 
graphers realised that hypo would rise considerably, and 
went round to dealers collecting all they could, and this action 
naturally emphasised the rise. At the moment of writing 
this 1 am assured, on what seems good authority, that in a 
week hypo will be 5s. per lb., and unobtainable a week after. 

To me this appears rather an extreme view, as there are 
several methods of manufacturing hypo, and from materials 
which we do not draw from abroad, and although for a few 
weeks there may be a crisis and famine, or a state in which 
practically none is obtainable, things ought soon to settle 
down to the production of hvpo on a semi-laboratory scale. 
and at a cost of about 3s. per lb., this being the price charged 
when I first commenced to use it as a fixing agent, and in 
this connection may refer to page 106 of Messrs. Griffin's 
price list, date March, 1852, this being now before me. Here 
we find the item :—“ Soda, hvposulphite, 3s. per 1Ь., 3d. 
per oz." The recent current price of photographic hypo (2d. 
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or 3d. per 1b.) was far too low to be satisfactory, and I may 
mention that for such purposes as reducing prints by the 
Howard-Farmer process, the cheap hypo is often unsatisfac- 
tory, and leads to blue stains. For such purposes I have 
been in the habit of using a purer hyposulphite obtained from 
Messrs. Griffin, a stoppered bottle containing 1 lb. costing 
thirteen pence; but a still more costly article is quoted on 
page 110 of Messrs. Griflin's list of Kahlbaum's chemicals, 
this list being dated 1914. 
The Present Crisis: How to Fix Plates and Prints. 

The acute aspect of the crisis may necessitate such reduc- 
tion as may be practicable as regards the number of plates 
used and prints made, also such careful and economical using 
of hypo as may make half an ounce go as far as a pound 
formerly went. Further, it may be well to study other fix- 
ing agents and papers or sensitive materials to suit such 
fixing agents, and also the home preparation of small quan- 
tities of hypo. 

The Economical Use of Hypo. 

Thorough or complete fixation is so important a matter 
that temporising with this should be out of the question, 
whether in the case of plates or prints, and the good prin- 
ciple of finishing the fixation in an unused hypo bath should 
not be departed from; but, at the same time, no hypo solu- 
tion should be rejected until it has been well saturated with 
silver, these conditions being realised by the principle of 
successive extractions, a process which is slow, but if one 
economises the hypo to the utmost, one must pay in time and 
care. Ordinarily, or when hypo is but a few pence a pound, 
the expedient and economical way is to use it freely, and to 
save time, care, and worry. 

To test the possibility of carrying the economy of hypo to 
an extreme some experiments were made, and these will 
guide the reader in deciding whether he will follow the 
routine indicated, or whether he will take a middle course 
and use somewhat more hypo than the minimum. 

Quarter-plates distinctly rich in silver were uscd, the esti- 
mate being that each of them contained about four grains of 
silver bromide, but about one-twentieth of the silver was in 
the form of iodide, and the gelatine used was of a distinctly 
hard kind. Thus the conditions of fixation were somewhat 
more difficult than in the case of an average commercial 
plate. In theory, about eight grains of hypo should dissolve 
out the silver from such a plate, and it was thought probable 
that.twenty grains might serve well, a surmise justified bv 
experiment, this being equivalent to twenty-two quarter- 
plates fixed with an ounce of hvpo. 

The plate to be fixed was placed on levelling screws and 
flooded with a dose of solution containing the following :— 
. Hypo | 20 grains 
Strong ammonia solution ................... 2} grains. 
Water 120 grains. 

Bv a very slight rocking motion this fluid was kept in 
gentle wave motion on the surface of the plate, and in ten 
minutes the film was nearly cleared. The fluid was now 
drained off to waste and replaced by a similar quantity, this 
being allowed to act for ten minutes. This second dose of 
fixing solution was now poured off into a vial, corked, and 
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a third dose was poured over the levelled plate, where it was 
allowed to act for ten minutes. The dose of solution was 
also preserved in a vial. 

The plate was now found to be satisfactorily fixed, more 
perfectly fixed, in fact, than when a usual acid bath is used, 
the ammonia aiding the solvent power of the hypo. 

It will be noted that the first dose of fixing solution was 
merely drained off, while the second and third quantities 
were reserved for use on subsequent plates and in corre- 
sponding sequence, that used second on the first plate being 
used first on the second plate, this being drained off to waste 
at the end of ten minutes, when it was replaced by that 
` used third on the first plate. This having acted for ten 
minutes was poured into No. 1 vial, and reserved for first 
use on the next plate. Fresh solution was now poured on 
the second plate, allowed to act for ten minutes, and it was 
poured off into No. 2 reserve vial. 

By continuing on this system one fresh dose of the fixing 
solution is used for each plate, and this fresh dose is used 
at a stage when the plate is practically fixed. Thus the 


consumption of hypo is twenty grains for the quarter-plate. 


For larger plates one must take a proportionate quantity 


of solution. | 
The Stock Solution. 


In carrying out this economic fixing process one would 
ordinarily not weigh out the quantities mentioned above, 
but prepare a stock solution, the following being nearly 
equivalent : 

Hypo, 2 ounces. 

Water, 12 ounces (or fluid ounces). 

Strong ammonia, 2 ounce (about 7 fluid drachms). 

The solution thus prepared will measure about thirteen 
fluid ounces and a half, and it will be sufficiently exact 
to take two fluid drachms and a quarter as a dose. 


Dish Instead of Levelling Stand. 

Fixation on the levelling stand, as described above, is the 
most economical method as regards quantity of solution, 
but is by no means a convenient method in the dark-room, 
and it must be remembered that if one wishes to be sure of 
getting the best and clearest results it is necessary to fix 
in the dark-room, but a much more vivid light than that 
used for development is allowable. An ordinary dish is out 
of the question in relation to the present system of econo- 
mising hypo, but the old-fashioned dish, made by cementing 
strips of plate glass to a plate of glass, if made exactly 
the size of the photographic plate, will perhaps involve 
a double dose of solution, but even under these circum- 
stances the method is economical, as an ounce of hypo will 
then fix eleven quarter-plates. 
stressful than when the levelling stand is used. Incidentally, 
it may be mentioned that a clumsy or careless person will 
fail in using the levelling stand, as there is a certain 
tendency for the liquid to flow off the plate. 


Making the Special Dishes. 

The marginal strips should be cut from plate glass a full 
quarter of an inch thick: half an inch wide being con- 
venient, but the bottom plate may be of thinner glass. In 
order to carry solution-saving to the utmost, care must be 
taken that the parts are so adjusted that the inside is almost 
the exact size of the plate. 

For cementing the edges to the base, Chatterton’s com- 
pound is suitable, this being obtainable from the India- 


In addition, the work is less 


How Every Reader of “The А.Р.” can help the 


Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund 


See page 152. 
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rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Co., of 106, 
Cannon Street, London. / 
The parts having been carefully adjusted as regards size, 


are put into a cold oven and slowly warmed until they are 


so hot as to be unpleasant to handle, after which the Chat- 
terton’s compound is rubbed on the parts to be joined, and 
the edge pieces are placed in position, the dishes being 
then allowed to cool. In this way a large number can be 
made at a time: it is, however, likely enough that the high 
price of chemicals will once more bring dishes of this kind 
on the general photographic market. They were for- 
merly sold as “Economic sensitising dishes,” and were 
more especially used for the silver solution used in sen- 
sitising albumenised paper. 

It is convenient to lay a thin silk ribbon across the dish 
before putting a plate in, but if this has not been done the 
dish and the fixed plate are best separated by immersion in a 
large vessel of water. 

The Economic Fixing of Prints. 

The above-mentioned method of successive extractions 
with the use of the levelling stand is applicable to prints, 
the print being gently laid down first on one side, then the 
other, on a plate flooded with the fixing solution, but for 
prints it is very much better to use plate-glass dishes of large 
size, as if the dish is carefully levelled and the bottom 15 
just covered, several or many prints can be simultaneously 
treated. As exposure to the air of a surface just moistened 
with the fixing solution will often cause stains, the prints 
should be lifted and turned over as frequently as possible. 


The Commercial Hypo. 

The above-described experiments were first made with 
chemically pure hypo and they were afterwards repeated 
with commercial “hypo” of rather low quality, as it con- 
tained 8.4 per cent. of sodium sulphate, a salt which is 
especially injurious, as it often stops fixation when the 
hypo solution is strong. Notwithstanding this impurity, 
all went well, and I may express a hope that the routine 
above described will prove satisfactory with all commercial 
samples of hypo. 

Preparing Hypo for Own Use. 

In connection with the hypo-saving scheme mentioned 
above, it may not only be practicable, but very easy for 
the amateur to prepare the small quantity of hypo he re- 
quires, provided that he can get, or possesses, a moderate 
quantity of sodium sulphite, on which there is not likely to 
be such a run. In a long-necked flask put 1,000 grains of 
crystallised sodium sulphite, add twelve' ounces of water 
and 8o grains of flowers of sulphur, then place the flask in 
a saucepan of water and boil gently for twenty minutes, the 
flask being occasionally moved or slightly agitated, and 
next cork the flask and allow the contents to cool. Now 
filter through paper, and add three-quarters of an ounce 
(about seven fluid drachms) of strong liquid of ammonia. 
This will give a fixing solution of similar strength and com- 
position to that recommended above. 


The Future as to Famine Prices and Chemicals. 


At present all is conjecture, but for the moment, and in 
special relation to hypo, the above embodies the best sug- 
gestions that I can make. Should both hypo and sodium 
sulphite become practically unobtainable, then other fixing 
agents can be considered in detail. 
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EW photographs can compare 
in interest or instructiveness with 
those of architectural detail. It 
is by the carvings appropriate to the 
various styles of architecture, as well 
as by the mouldings of those styles, 
that we are able to tell in what periods 
our churches were built. The details 
of one style are not the details of 
another, though the development of a 
single carving or ornament may some- 
times be traced through succeeding 
styles. , . 
Often, too, on door and font, pulpit 
and benchend, capital and corbel there 
is a wealth of figure and animal sculp- 
ture the meaning of which may be dis- 
covered by a little research. Later on 
the student has the satisfaction of being 
able to interpret the meanings of carv- 
ings where others have failed, and to 
make discoveries for himself. With 
the help of such a book as Mr. Romilly 
Allen’s “Christian Symbolism,” the 
meanings of sculptured animals and 
birds may be traced back to the 
“Bestiaries,” as the medizval natural 
history books were called. These 
animals are nearly all symbolic: they 
are meant to-encourage some virtue 
or teach some Christian doctrine. The 
interpretations are ridiculously far- 
fetched at times, but they were accepted 
in sober earnest in the middle ages. 
The figure sculpture usually repre- 
sents some scene from the life of Christ 
or of one of the saints, some Biblical 
story, or perhaps is symbolic of a 
Christian doctrine or sacrament. The 
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Shield on tomb of Sir Francis Knollys, 16co. 
Rotherfield Grevs, near Henley. 


favourite events of our Lord's life are 
His baptism, His crucifixion and 
resurrection. Carvings symbolic of the 
seven sacraments are by no means un- 
common on fonts in East Anglia. 


2 Тһе Photography of 


Architectural Detail. 


A Peaceful Subject that can 
be dealt with at any time. 


By Rev. ARTHUR Н. COLLINS, М.А, 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News," | 


In such studies photography will be 
invaluable. Not only does it furnish 
an exact record, but it often enables us 
to get at the meaning of a carving by 
comparing photographs together. 

Detail photography involves a cer- 
tain amount of specialisation. But most 
of us find, sooner or later, that unless 
we specialise a little we are tempted to 
give up photography altogether. In 
this work we need patience. When we 
are photographing some detail inside a 
church, it is best to see from what 
point of view it comes into good relief. 
Flatness is more dangerous than 
shadow, and flatness is due to the light 
falling too directly on the object, or 
coming from several sources or 
windows at once. It is often an advan- 
tage to screen off the light of a window 
altogether, or at any rate to reduce it, 
before we can get a satisfactory result. 
Cross lights are sometimes very trouble- 
some, when they are equally strong 
from either direction. And our diffi- 


Saxon capital. Sompting, Sussex. 


culties may be increased if the details 
to be taken are in very low relief. 
Avoid, if possible, а window imme- 
diately behind what you are photo- 
graphing, unless it can be blocked up 
or shaded in some manner. Where 
there is fear of halation owing to a 
strong light being opposite the lens, 
backed plates are essential—indeed, it 
is always advisable to have one or two 
dark slides filled with them. A half- 
plate tripod is advisable, even with a 
quarter-plate camera, as it is useful for 
taking high objects, such as the capitals 
of pillars. The tripod must have its 
lower lengths to slide, When the 
camera is being set up in a church, 
difficulty will be occasioned by the 
smoothness of the floor. The writer 
generally finds that slipping of the 
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Story of Cain and Abel. 


tripod may be obviated by placing has- 
socks against the points. 

When the camera is set up, accurate 
focussing is requisite. You cannot have 
the detail too sharp. It is often a good 
thing for accurate focussing to carry in 
the camera bag a card with letters of 
different sizes printed on; but a candle 
end placed near the detail is even more 
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Norman font, Minstead, Hants. The 
Resurrection. 


useful. The lighted candle may stand 
in a convenient place, so that the 
flame may be focussed, or it may be 
held by a friend, or even attached to 
projecting detail by means of pliable 
wire. The writer found the latter idea 
useful when he was photographing 
some particularly dark carvings at 
Bridge, Kent. 

If the details are in one place, more 
or less, and the lens front has not been 
tilted, a comparatively large stop may 
be used, say F/11 or F/16, but focus- 
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Norman lead font, Childrey, Berks. 
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sing should, of course, be done with the 
largest stop. 

An exposure meter should always be 
used, and followed implicitly. It is, 


Norman capital, Hereford Cathedral. 


however, generally safer to err on the 
generous ‘side in exposures, except in 
telephoto work. It is too risky to guess 
the value of the light, unless, at any 
rate, one test has been made with the 
‘meter. Lighting under porches is par- 
ticularly deceptive. 

To similar work out of doors many 
.of the remarks already made apply. 
The best day for photographing details 
on the outside of a building is one on 
which the sun is not too strong. 
Strong sunlight is apt to make the 
shadows too black, and negatives made 


then are often hard. and ‘lacking 


Perpendicular pulpit with Apostles, 
Golant, Cornwall. 


in detail. 
best of all. 
It is frequently necessary to photo- 
graph an object on the north wall when 
the sun is shining from the south. This 


A bright diffused light is 


need seldom occasion much difficulty. 
Get in the shade of the building, or, if 
you cannot do this, place your camera 


useful. 
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A telephoto lens of variable focus, 
such as Dallmeyer's “Adon,” is ve 
But to prevent it “wobbling,” 


with the sun as much to the right or а collapsible strut that can be fastened 
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Norman font, Winchester Ca hedral. 
Story of S. Nicholas. 


left of it as possible, and screen the 
lens with a hat, or with a card or book 
laid lightly on the top of the camera, 
and overlaid by a portion of the 
focussing cloth, so arranged as to pro- 
ject a little beyond the top of the lens. 

The camera itself need not be a large 
one. Probably a quarter-plate is the 
best all-round size for detail work, as 
it is quite large enough to show the 
detail clearly, while quarter-plate nega- 
tives are convenient for making into 
lantern slides. As the front of the 
camera must often be raised and tilted 
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Saxon panels, Britford, near 
Salisbury. 


to a considerable extent, the lens used 
should be an anastigmat of very good 
covering power. When the front is 
tilted, the lens will need a great deal 
of stopping down. 


— —— o — — — 


Warnford, Inscription on 
north wall referring to ‘building of. 
church by Adam de Port. 


on one leg of the tripod, so as to bear 
upon the lens, should be used. With 


the “Adon” it is very easy to judge. 


exposure, but care must be taken to 
be not too liberal. With a medium 
plate апа the smallest stop, an expo- 
sure of one minute need very seldom 
be exceeded. Telephoto work is apt to 
be a failure on a windy day. Some- 
times half the anastigmat ought to be 
used, where.a focal length .of double, 
or nearly double, the complete lens is 
wanted. | 

If anyone should be induced by this 
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Detail of Perpendicular screen; cose, 
vine, oak, and acorn. langwyn, 
near Raglan. 


article to take up the photography of 
architectural detail, and to study the 
meanings or symbolism of one of its 
branches, the writer can promise him 
a large field of interest for his camera. 


У 


This is 


* Saturday with my Camera."—No doubt many of our readers 
are acquainted with the useful book for amateur gardeners, 
“Saturday in my Garden.” The publishers, Messrs. Grant 
Richards, Ltd., have now issued a companion volume bearing the 
title, “Saturday with my Camera.” The author is Mr. Stanley 
C. Johnson, M.A., D.Sc., who is a frequent contributor to THE 
A. P. and the author of the shilling handbook on Nature Photo- 
graphy in the “A. P.” Library series. The book is divided into 
six sections, the first dealing with the practice of photography in 


general and the choice of apparatus and materials. 
followed by four sections concerned respectively with photo- 
graphic work in spring, summer, autumn, and winter; and the 
final section contains miscellaneous information, with some use- 
ful tables, glossary, etc. The volume can be well recommended 
to those who require a comprehensive guide to photography in 
easily digested form. It is bound in an attractive cloth cover, 
and the price is 3s. 6d. net. A number of half-tone illustrations 
are included, together with explanatory diagrams. 
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FAITH. BY HARRY D. WILLIAR (U.S.A.) 
The original, a bromide print (61 x; 103), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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[The following practical notes, 


time. 
book itself should be consulted.—Eb.] 


HE “news” photograph that commands the best atten- 
| tion from editors of illustrated papers is of the bright, 
clear snapshot type, full of vigour and detail. Well- 
exposed, brilliant, and “plucky” negatives should there- 
fore always be aimed at for the purpose. The out-of-focus 
- or thin flat negative stands very little chance unless it 15 
unique, in which case a print from it, no matter how poor, 
will, in the hands of the retoucher and process block maker, 
become quite presentable when published. | | 
The ideal negative should, of course, be a quick printer, 
that is, not too dense. Pyro, although an admirable de- 
veloper for most purposes, 15 not to be regarded with 
special favour in the present instance, first on account of 
the yellow stain it gives, and secondly because it is unsuit- 
able for stand development or development that calls for 
little attention in the way of rocking. 


Quick Development. 

lf many plates have to be developed at once, vertical 
development in a grooved porcelain trough, instead of in 
the usual developing dishes, will be found the quickest 
method. A dozen or more can be treated in this manner 
—according to the capacity of the trough—in the same 
time that would be occupied in developing one in the 
ordinary way. If only two or three plates are being de- 
veloped they should be placed in a large flat developing 
dish side by side, but with more than four the grooved 
trough is more convenient. 

In either case the plate when taken from the plate- 

holders (and after being smartly tapped on the back to 
remove any adherent specks of dust) should be plunged 
straight into the developer, which ought not to be stinted. 
After they have all been well covered, each plate should 
be removed and gently swabbed over with a plug of cotton 
wool soaked in the developer. This will remove any small 
air-bells that may have formed on the surface. 

The dish or trough is now covered over to protect it from 
the ruby light of the dark-room, and after the expiration of 
a minute or two the plates should be examined. As soon 
as development is complete, each plate is rinsed in plain 


water and placed in the fixing bath (8 oz. hypo to pint of 


water. 

The most convenient form of fixing bath for plates is 
the grooved lead tank. This is similar to the grooved 
porcelain developing trough, and holds as many plates. The 
negatives fix very rapidly in this bath, and, as soon as fixed, 
should be promptly taken out for washing and drying. 


A Useful Formula for Developer. 


A note ог two on the developer best suited to the purpose © 


in view may be useful here. Bearing in mind the quality 
of the negative rcquired, a developer of the metol-hydro- 
quinone type at once suggests itself. 
mulz have been published in THE A. P. AND P.N. from 
time to time, but the following three-solution developer will 
be found of general utility, and very reliable for almost any 
make of plate: 


A.—Hydroquinone ................. eese 160 gr 
Sodium sulphite .............................. 2 02. 
Warm water аи irre Yee ies 20 OZ. 


Dissolve the sodium sulphite in the warm water, and then 
add the hydroquinone. 
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HAND-CAMERA EXPOSURES. 


which have been culled from the new edition of 
“Photography for the Press and Photography for Profit,” just published by Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., price 1s., have an extremely practical application at the present 
For further instruction regarding the subject of Press photography in general, the 


Des Мек SR EES оо 130 gr 
Sodium. sulphite оноула 3 02. 
Warm- water Sea salir as 20 OZ. 


Dissolve the sodium sulphite in the warm water, and then 

add the metol. 
C.—-Carbonate of soda (washing soda) 
Warm water 20 02. 


For use with a normally exposed plate, use equal proportions 
If development is being conducted in the 
grooved trough before referred to, dilute the mixed de- 
veloper with an equal bulk of water. 

If under-exposure is suspected, the developer should be 
made up with half the quantity of A. If over-exposure 
is apparent, use double the quantity of A, and add 10 to 20 
minims of a то per cent. solution of bromide of potash to 
the ounce of mixed developer. 

This developer acts quickly, and should always be used, if 
possible, at a temperature of 60 or 65 deg. Fahr. It 
gives plucky negatives of a good black tone, and by suiting 
its different constituents to the exposure, almost any varia- 
tion of defective exposure сап be compensated for. The 
hydroquinone and carbonate of soda alone, with the addi- 
tion of bromide, tend to give hard negatives; while the 
metol and carbonate alone, without bromide, give soft nega- 
tives, and as a developer for excessive under-exposure it is 
equal to rodinal, or any other developer specially recom- 
mended for the purpose. It is also a capital developer for 
bromide and gaslight papers. 


Saving Extreme Under-exposures. 

A good tip worth remembering when developing very bad 
cases of under-exposure, which are bound to occur at times, 
is as follows: After the plate has been in the normal de- 
veloper for a minute or two, and only the high lights and 
faintest trace of shadow detail are visible, if the negative 
is of an important event that cannot be reproduced, it mav 
be saved by exposing it to white light for a second or two, 
or by holding a lighted match over it for a few moments 
while still in the developer. Instead of completely fogging 
the plate, as might be imagined, reversal will take place, 
and a complete, and in many cases plucky positive will de- 
velop up, showing a wealth of detail that would appear to 
have heen impossible to obtain had development been con- 
tinued in the ordinary way. After drying, a good negative 
can easily be made by contact from the positive, and prints 
secured from this negative will show little trace of having 
been obtained from such a bad exposure. 


Washing the Negative. 

After the negatives have been developed and fixed, the 
question of speedy washing and drying presents itself. In 
cases of great urgency a rinse under the tap for about three 
minutes removes enough of the hypo to enable a piece of 
bromide paper—previously wetted—to be squeegeed down 
on to the wet film, and printed straight away without the 
use of a printing-frame. In fact, many prints can thus be 
taken from the wet negative, but great care must be exer- 
cised, or the delicate film will be injured. The better plan, 
however, is to wash and drv the negative as quicklv as pos- 
sible with the aid of methylated spirit, as then any kind of 
printing process can be employed. 

It should be borne in mind that thorough fixation is of 
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more importance to the subsequent life of the negative than 
prolonged washing. The fixing, therefore, should be 
thorough, and subsequent washing of the negative for ten 
Minutes in frequent changes of water, or vertically in run- 
ning water, will ensure practically all that can be desired in 
the matter of hypo elimination. 


Making Prints Expeditiously. 


Although the method mentioned above for making prints 
from wet negatives is frequently followed by press photo- 
graphers, who employ a fairly large size plate, such as half- 
plate and larger, there is no doubt that a great number of 
negatives are taken nowadays with hand cameras of a much 
smaller size, and it is from these small negatives that fre- 
quently the best pictures are made, and obviously they have 
to be made by enlarging. 

The necessity, therefore, for drying the negative after 
fixing and washing is less important than when contact 
prints are made. With an ordinary enlarging apparatus it is 
quite possible to insert the wet negative straight in the 
carrier, and make enlargements on glossy bromide paper 
in a Minimum of time. In fact, it is quite possible to take 
the negative from the fixing bath, and after a slight rinse 
and blotting with fluffless blotting paper (clean the glass 
side thoroughly), make enlargements, postponing the wash- 
ing of the negative until a later period. This method is 
adopted in a great many newspaper offices. 

By this means the possessor of a camera of quarter-plate 
size, or even 23 by 33, can make glossy bromide enlarge- 
ments up to, say, 12 by 10, with the greatest ease, and with 
a much greater chance of placing the prints than if small 
contact prints only were made. 

Care should be taken, of course, to see that the lantern 
is not so hot that the wet gelatine melts, and to avoid this 
trouble it is as well to add a little formalin to the fixing bath, 
or to soak the negative in a weak solution of formalin for a 
minute or two after it leaves the fixing bath. Failing 
formalin, alum may be employed. 

In any case, the worker with an enlarging apparatus will 
find the production of prints by enlarging very much more 
expeditious than by contact printing. 


Quick Drying of Negatives. 

If time permits, and contact prints are wanted, the spirit 
drying of negatives is advocated. This should be accom- 
plished systematically as follows. 

From the washing tank the negatives should be taken and 
the surface very lightly squeegeed with either the palm of the 
hand (remove any rings from the fingers) or with a very soft 
squeegee, to clear off the superfluous water. They can then 
be gently blotted with fluffless blotting-paper or with a soft 
cambric handkerchief. 

Three dishes or troughs of clean methylated spirit are now 
required. Two baths can be made to do, but three will con- 
siderably hasten matters. 

The negatives are placed one by one into the spirit and 
allowed to remain for about two minutes. As each plate is 
taken out it is rapidly waved about until surface-dry. This 
occupies about fifteen seconds. It is then placed in spirit 
bath No. 2 for another minute or two, taken out, and waved 
until dry as before. On withdrawal from bath No. 3 the 
waving process will leave the film quite hard and dry and 
ready for printing. 

Rapid drying of the gelatine film can also be accomplished 
by the aid of formalin. The negatives are taken from the 
washing tank and placed in a bath of ro per cent. commercial 
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formalin (40 per cent. formic aldehyde) for five minutes. 
They are then blotted, and can be dried in front of a fire with- 
out risk of melting the film. The formalin can also be added, 
if necessary, to the fixing bath, and the effect is the same. 

Ап even quicker method that the writer has seen advocated, 
but has not tried, is to add formalin to the fixing bath in the 
proportion of 1 oz. commercial formalin to each pint of hypo 
solution. Then, after fixation is completed, the negative is 
plunged into hot water for a few minutes. The hot water 
has the effect of quickly removing the hypo, and on with- 
drawal the heat of the glass dries the film at once. 

The total time occupied from the withdrawal of the unde- 
veloped plates from the dark slides to the final drying of the 
finished negatives ought never to occupy, if all goes smoothly, 
more than half an hour. If an intelligent assistant can be 
obtained, so much the better, especially if a large number of 
plates are being dealt with. Division of labour in the produc- 
tion of speedy press pictures is very desirable, and this will 
be found more so in the production of the prints than when 
dealing with the negatives. 


Rapid Toning of P.O.P. 


If P.O.P. has been used, and not a great number of prints 
are being prepared, the following method of brush toning 
will be found quicker than the usual toning bath. 

Prepare the following solutions in advance: 


Sulphocyanide of ammonium, 10 per cent. solution; phos- 
phate of soda, 10 per cent. solution; borax, saturated solu- 
tion; gold chloride solution, 15 grains; in 15 drachms of 
water. A piece of glass larger than the prints to be toned 
(a cleaned whole-plate answers capitally for half-plate 
prints), a measure glass, and a large camel-hair brush are 
all the other necessaries. 

The toning solution is made up as follows: 

3 drachms sulphocyanide solution, 3 drachms gold solution, 
3 drachms phosphate solution, and 3 drachms borax 
solution. 

The print is placed dry upon the piece of glass, which 
should be quite clean, and one corner put into the measure 
glass containing the above toning mixture. The glass plate 
is held by the opposite corner, and the camel-hair mop, fully 
charged with the toning solution, is rapidly brushed over 
the tace of the print until the whole surface is wet. The 
toning action takes place so rapidly that each passage of 
the brush leaves a toned streak behind it, so care must 
be taken to swab the whole print as quickly as possible, 
although it does not appear that toning with this formula 
gives uneven or double tones. A general levelling-up takes 
place until the whole print is of а uniform purple-brown 
colour. 

The surplus from the brush runs back into the measure 
glass containing the remainder of the solution, and the 
other prints can be quickly dealt with until the bath is 
exhausted. 

It must be borne in mind never to press on the surface, 
or the gelatine will be scratched. It is merely necessary 
to lightly paint the tones over the print, and use plenty of 
solution. 

As cach print is toned it should be placed in a dish of 
clean water, unti] the entire batch is completed. "They are 
then transferred to a fixing bath, composed of four ounces 
hypo to a pint of water, and fixation will be complete in 
about five or six minutes. The procedure for washing 
and drying the prints is the same for both P.O.P. and 
bromide prints. 


How Every Reader of “The A.P." can help the 


Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund 


oee page 152. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
M, Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


PATRIOTIC PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


Srr,—In these terrible days, when our nerves are strained to 
almost snapping point, the general cry is for something “to do 


` to help." There are so tew opportunities open to women, their 


Service to the State is most often to “only stand and wait,” the 
hardest work of all. 

But there is a way for amateur photographers, men as well 
as women, if they have leisure, which will give untold pleasure 
and comfort to our soldiers and sailors, and that is to photograph 
their wives and children from time to time. If it is possible to 
take the father too the result will be the most valued print that 
anyone can take. | . 

During the South African War several ladies living in one 
district organised the work of sending photographs regularly out 
to the front, and the appreciation of such efforts, however feeble, 
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was such that will never be forgotten. Of course, photographs 
are more easily and cheaply obtained now, but the shop print, 
with its unnatural background, is quite a different thing from one 
taken actually in the house, be it ever so unpictorial; for the 
father to recognise all his own belongings is a great joy— 
“it do bring ıt all home to one.” Every district. has dozens of 
such sad homes to-day, and a friendly visit of sympathy, with 
no suspicion of patronage or pauperism, will help the woman to 


bear her burdens even more bravely than she does, while the 


resultant print will gladden the heart of the absent one. 

And the stay-at-home loyalist will be doing something to help, 
and probably nerves wil! be stiffened and the night grow shorter. 
—Yours, etc., JANET ALLAN. 

Wallington. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE WAR. 


SIR,—Às the eye of the aeroplane in modern warfare will be 
the camera, I shouid like to hear from expert photographers will- 
ing to form а corps, ‘that their services may be offered to the 
Government for the purposes of acting in conjunction with the 
aeroplane corps, developing, printing, and doing whatever photo- 
graphic work may be required of them. 

As the members of such a corps would have to become familiar 
with special apparatus suitable for the work, the idea should 
have immediate consideration.— Yours, etc., 


CAVENDISH MORTON. 
The Camera Club, 17, John Street, W.C. 


BREVITIES. 


No Cinema Pictures of the War.—We learn from 
the Daily Chronicle that no films dealing with the 
war, in any shape or form, are permitted yet on the 
screen, and any violation of this order will mean 
instant cancelling of a license. 


In connection with the eighth annual eisteddfod, 
to'be held at Shern Hall, Walthamstow, on Nov. 7 
and 21, in aid of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, there will 
be a section for photography. Full particulars, 
with list of the various classes, may be obtained on 
application to the secretary, Mrs. Frank Maud, 
East Lodge, Forest Rise, Walthamstow. 


Death of °“ Papa’’ Cramer.—We regret to have to 
` announce the death of Gustav Cramer, at St. Louis, 
on July 16, at the age of seventy-six years. He was 
the founder of the Cramer Dry Plate Company, 
and was a well-known figure at professional 
photographers! meetings in America. He was 
affectionately known as “Papa” Cramer in the 
photographic world of the U.S.A. 


The Price of Chemicals.—The following notice has 
been issued by the leading British photographic 
stock houses :—“ We beg to notify you that for the 
present our current price list of chemicals is hereby 
cancelled. Customers may rely upon it that orders 
received will, as far as stocks permit, be executed 
at the current daily prices. Quotations will be 
given on application. Gold chloride, silver nitrate, 
and chloro-platinite will be sold only against cash 
with order.” The notice, which is dated August 5, 
is signed by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
Jonathan Fallowfield, John J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., Houghtons, Ltd., Kodak, Ltd., Marion and 
Co., Ltd. 


The Royal and Salon.—At the time of going to 

press we understand that the exhibitions both of 

=. ¦ the Royal Photographic Society and of the London 
^| Salon of Photography will take place as previously 
announced. We mention this in view of the 

^ rumours that have arisen that the exhibitions would 

'^ be abandoned this year. There is still time for 

! entries to be received for the last-named exhibition. 
Pictures can be handed in, unpacked, at the Gal- 
tery, а, Pall Mall East, on August 26; or if sent 
| by carrier, they must be delivered to the Salon 
М) agent, Mr. С. Н. West, 117, Finchley Road, N.W., 
before August 19. Entry forms are obtainable from 


аав =  thehon. secretary, Mr. Bertram Park, 5a, Pall Mall 
Unton Certificate referred to by 


East. 
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on by a hinge, the hinge being glued partly 
on the lid and partly on the back of the 
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THE BATHROOM AS DARK-ROOM. 


OR the benefit of the middle-class 
photographer who cannot afford to 


build a laboratory annexe to his house, 


but who wishes to rise superior to the 
stuffy cupboard under the stairs, the two 
accompanying prints show a method of 
adapting a corner of the bathroom for 
photographic purposes so that the legiti- 
mate use of the bath is not sacrificed. 

Most baths are fitted in the corner of 
the bathroom, so that the idea of having 
a lightly constructed table-top hinged to 
the edge of a shelf at the head of the bath 
should be applicable in many cases. 
When lowered into the horizontal position 
for work the outer end is supported on a 
bracket which is hinged on its back edge 
to the wall. When the table-top is stowed 
in the vertical position this bracket can 
then be folded back to le flat against the 
back wall. The -table is secured in its 
vertical position by means of a small 
brass sliding bolt, the socket for which 
is screwed to the edge of the top shelf. It 
then forms the front of what is practically 


a storage cupboard, and, adaptations of 


this principle wil! no doubt suggest them- 
selves to the minds of the “handy men” 
who read this. The sizes may be left to 
individual fancy, but I find that my own, 
which measures three feet by two, gives 
ample space for working prints up to 
15 by 12 in. The convenience of having 


the table over the bath is considerable, as 
old solutions are easily disposed of, but 
vour readers should beware of spilling 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker, written by Home 


~ MAN: 


Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited for this 
MM page. and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
А f should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


sodium sulphide solution into an 
enamelled or painted bath. Many baths 
are glazed with a salt of lead, and the 


sulphide wili cause black stains, which I 
know from experience require the com- 
bined efforts of Monkey Brand soap, 
powdered pumice-stone, and plenty of 
elbow grease to remove. T. M. S. 


———ф to 


A BOX FOR SMALL NEGATIVES. 


EING unable to obtain commercially 

a negative box for storing a quantity 
of tiny negatives, I had to set to work and 
construct a home-made one. As cameras 
to make small negatives are now so popu- 
lar, perhaps the following hints will be 
useful to others in search of means for 
storing such negatives. Figs. ı and 2 
represent the two ends, which were cut 
4 larger each way than the negatives which 
were to be stored in the box. Figs. 3 and 
4 indicate the two sides of the box; these 
were made to measure 14 inches long and 
the same width as the two ends, figs. 1 
and 2. Figs. 5 and 6 represent the bottom 
and the lid of the box; each of these was 
cut to measure 14 in. long, and 4 wider 
than the length of the two ends, figs. 1 
and 2. To fix the box together the two 
sides were first nailed to the two ends 
with very thin 3 in. nails, afterwards the 
bottom was fixed on. To avoid splitting 
the thin wood 4 in. cabinet-maker's pins 
were employed for nailing the bottom and 
sides together. Finally the lid was fixed 
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wide. Excepting the two ends, which 
were made of $ in. thick wood, the box 
was made entirely of { in. thick three-ply 
wood. To make one box hold a quantity 
of negatives the usual wood grooving was 
dispensed with altogether, but those who 


wish can easily add it. The wood groov- 
ing is generally sold in widths of ro} in. 
at 6d. per foot, by W. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
London. Fig. 7 illustrates the finished 
box. H. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES. AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The War. 


I have been trying to think what will be the 
effect on the various photographic functions that 
are fixed up for the next few weeks, and I confess 
it is not a very hopeful prospect. In a good 
many districts what are annual events are being 
cancelled, or, at least, postponed for an indefinite 
period. So as to cause the least inconvenience to 
the general photographic public, society members 
and prospective exhibitors, I suggest that functions 
which are being postponed or abandoned should 
be at once notified to me, and I will do my best 
to make it widely known to those interested. 


The Southern Federation. 


On the eve of the outbreak of hostilities I was 
informed by Mr S. Dawe, the working organiser 
of the proposed Southern Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies, that the Isle of Wight Photo- 
graphic Society agreed to come in. This society 
is fixed up at Newport. and there is another 
society at Cowes—which, I believe, bears the name 
of its town—but in that case, at present, the 
benefits have not become clear to them, so they 
are marking time. I hove and trust that the war, 
which seems more real the nearer you are to its 
theatre of operations, will not prevent the Ports- 
mouth Federationist from safely launching his 
scheme. In a state of upset such as we find 
ourselves, it is expected to have some effect on 
internal policies, yet a federation formed for the 
south, at once, will, under the circumstances, be 
of even greater value for society organisation 
purposes and lecture list arrangements than in 
normal times. It may reasonably be supposed 
that when we get a little more used to the excite- 
ment it has caused we shall settle down in a true 
British vein and take life as it comes—the rough 
with the smooth. At this time our interests are 
mutual, and I am as keenly interested in the south 
coast as if I was on the spot, for one of my 
nearest and dearest is helping to guard its in- 
tegrity. 


The Leeds Exhibition. 


Since I notified a week ago that the Leeds Art 
Gallery was to house the finest exhibition of its 
kind that photographers can get together, I have 
had several suggestions made to me as to the 
character it should take, and in one or two in- 
stances the character it is to take. I have care- 
fully noted the kindly-intentioned suggestions, and 
. shall see that they are properly placed, but in 
. order to make the point clear to societies, let me 
at once say no details are yet settled, nor, indeed, 
could they until the full representative committee 
is formed and have met. How the whole scheme 
will be affected by the altered conditions of the 
country one cannot say. but only hope for the 
best. An early opportunity will be taken to come 
to some decision, but in the meantime I am 
afraid we shall have to take the advice of a 
certain Minister of State. · 


The Virtue of Unity. 


A member of the council of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society has been taking stock of 
his society, and curiously has the knack of getting 
there, with his observation thereon. If one thing 
more than another should fil the society with 
new-winged hope it is taking a glance backwards 
over the past session and a half. Time was, szys 
he, when we occupied one of the premier positions 
of the photographic world, when we turned out 
some of the best-known names in this country. 
This, however, is a pleasant memory, and but a 
reminder for the moment. It is to the immediate 

st that we must pin our faith, and to the near 
uture that we await our laurels. Here, in 1914, 
we are a firmly and well-established society, in 
our thirtieth year, with a membership of a hundred 
and fifty, out of which there are, let us say, some 
“one-third strong." Now let the spirit of emulation 
enter into all; let the "one-third strong," by 
precept and example, show the two-thirds weak " 
what they miss by their weakness, and what is 
to be gained by virtue of unity. Let it be felt 
by each member that he or she is as much the 
life and soul of the society as every other fellow- 
member. This is not sentimentalism nor idle 
words, it is the business side. If the society is 


to be a live and tangible reality it must be made 
So by each member conceiving for himself the 
meaning of its existence. 


The Hot-Pot. 


I entirely agree with that critic, and one could 
not fail to notice the wonderful progress, on 
social lines, that the Birmingham society made 
during the last session. Many times have I tried 
to enforce this home truth upon societies. I have 
occasionally been met with the criticism that a 
smoking concert is not photographic, and that it 
would be much more in keeping with the dignity 
of an old-established photographic society to open 
the winter lecture session with a big-wig on Auto- 
chromes or Bromoil. I say, to the winds with 
dignity. Let me open with a steaming hot-pot 
supper, and drink the health of the King and 
the president with a developer more searching 
than rodinal—sodium adulteratum. Only a week 
ago I was told by a secretary of a prominent 
society that he had tried to obtain an opening 
lecture, and had approached several prominent 
men with no success. What was he to do? Of 
course, open with a smoker was my obvious revly. 


Good lecturers don't like the opening night 
function. 
Socius : 
The Birmingham Society’s journal, defining 


Socius, says it is a companion; a body of man- 
kind for mutual fellowship; and if this mutual 
character be effective then all things photographic 
will follow naturally. Nowhere has the social 
element made itself more markedly felt than in 
the Birmingham Societv: it has, so to speak, 
cemented the loose fibres of their being. Each 
succeeding lecture and each succeeding excursion 
outshone its predecessor. Why? Not because it 
was any better in title or character, but absolutely 
because the spirit of fellowship is becoming more 
and more a cult amongst the members of this 
great and glorious organisation at Birmingham. 
What is true at Birmingham is none the less true 
elsewhere. Sometimes I wish it were possible to 
hold the opening meeting of all societies on one 
night at one time, and so form a ring of convivial 
spirits all pledged to uphold the social character 
of society life, east, west, north and south. 


Where Is It? 


I hear that a visitor at a big society exhibition 
complained quite seriously that exhibitors failed 
to describe the localitv of their subjects. He 
objected that the author of “Sea Spume” did not 
say in the catalogue where and on what part of 
the coast “Sea Spume” was to be found, and 
so forth. Does this brilliant critic suppose for a 
single moment that John M. Whitehead’s “The 
Warrior’s Rest,” or his “Solitude,” would be one 
whit more interesting as a picture if he gave what 
part of Scotland he worked for his picture; and 
if he did, and our "brilliant critic" located it, 
what would it benefit him or anyone else, for I 
venture to say there is only one John M. White- 
head, and very properly so. 


Don't Photograph a Waterworks Now. 


In the present state of the country it certainly 
would not be safe to emulate the example of the 
Leicester Photographic Society in visiting a water- 
shed for a photographic day's outing. We should 
probably be mistaken for the enemy, and held up. 
Leicester, however, just beat events and had a 
nleasant time at Swithland Reservoir. To view 
the scene incidentally and casually the place gives 
the impression of an ideal paradise for the photo- 
grapher, but I am told the water did not com- 
pose well with the other constituents, and so 
nictorial effects were off. although for a photo- 
graphic excursion in which the social elements 
predominate it was a great success. 


Bury St. Edmund's Excursion. 


Bury St. Edmund's Camera Club sought the 
aid of petrol to visit Long Melford, and a very 
pleasant spin soon brought them into the region 
of a very fine parish church—a beautiful specimen 
of the late Perpendicular work, built of flint and 


stone. In 1869 the church was thoroughly restored, 
re-seated with oak benches, a new tower arch built, 
new screens placed in the chancel and chapels. 
and an organ erected. The tower was restored 
1900 to 1904, at a cost of £5,000. Тһе register 
dates from 1559. Dy permission of Sir John Aird, 
Bart., Kentwell Hall, a fine moated Elizabethan 
mansion, standing in a well-wooded park of 130 
acres, was also visited. It is about three-quarters 
of a mile from the high road, and for nearly the 
whole of that distance is approached by a fine 
avenue of limes, a little to the north of the village. 
Melford Hall, the seat of the Rev. Sir William 
Hyde Parker, Bart., was also visited. It is a 
picturesque Elizabethan mansion, in a park of 
132 acres. In the Hall grounds the camera club 
had a picnic tea, which proved very enjoyable. 


A New Secretary. 


Mr. S. Richardson, of 27, Slagg Street, Burnley, 
asks me to announce that he is now the secretary 
of the Burnley Mechanics’ Institute Camera Club, 
which I have pleasure in doing, and I shall be 
glad to regularly hear from Mr. Richardson as 
to how he finds matters photographic in Burnley. 
The town has a big reputation for camera craft, 
and I am sure Mr. Richardson’s efforts will be all 
for maintaining that high standard. 


Hackney Change. 


I understand there is a change in the September 
programme of the Hackney Photographic Society. 
Mr. Wm. Rawlings will demonstrate “Gaslight 
Paper Printing” on September 1st, whilst Mr. 
A. H. Lisett’s “Talk with Beginners" is dronned 
back to September 1sth. The latter is, of course, 
a lantern lecture. 


Kirkstall Abbey. 


Five stalwarts composed the party from the 
Nottingham Camera Club to what seemingly 
appeared to be an impossible half-day outing. 
The weather was delightful; the outward journey 
pleasant and non-tiring, the destination being 
reached within two and a half hours from the time 
of leaving Nottingham ; from thence to 8 o'clock 
was spent among the ruins of the abbey, access 
having been gained to the enclosed parts; photo- 
graphy was indulged in without interruption ; 
many exposures were made, and the architectural 
section of the club's exhibition should bear evi- 
dence of a successful time. Leeds was then 
visited, where a repast, eagerly anticipated, was 
partaken of. The return journey was made in 
comfort and Nottingham reached in the early 
hours of the morning; and in spite of the fact 
that the party had been absent from Nottingham 
the round of the clock (a record, we venture to 
suggest), satisfaction was expressed at the venture. 


Leicester Wants New Rooms. 


I hear the Leicester Photographic Society are 
not altogether satisfied with their headquarters, 
which are too cramped for the full development 
of the society, so the order has gone forth to 
look out for new rooms more suitable. It may 
also mean a change in the meeting night, but 
this is a very important noint, and I have known 
it militate against a society very seriously; on 
the other hand, when a society has changed its 
night to shops’ half holiday night it has been a 
distinct gain; consequently the matter wants con- 
sidering very carefully in all its bearings. 


HAVE you any query or 

point of difficulty im your 
photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The А. Р, & 


P. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


zk A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
Ss general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
SS Ay : : on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
N y T». "x. space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 


post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in our pages the same week. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


d. prints for criticisn must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Scratches on Negatives. 

Will you please tell me how I can fill up 
scratches on negatives (plates) so that they 
do not show in the print? M. G. (Harrow). 

You omit to say whether the scratches 
are in or on the gelatine film coating or on 
the back of the supporting glass. In either 
position scratches are likely to show in 
the print. Scratches on the glass side are 
best treated by filling them up with 
Canada balsam dissolved іп  benzole, 
rytol, chloroform, or turpentine. The 
solution should have the consistency of 
rather thick oil or glycerine. It may be 
applied with a very finely pointed small 
brush, or a bristle such as shoemakers 
use. Scratches on the film are best treated 
by retouching with very finely pointed 
hard lead pencil. Special retouching 
pencils are sold by dealers in photographic 
materials, The film of the negative is 
lightly rubbed with one or two drops of 
retouching varnish (this is also buyable), 
and a bit of old clean flannel. Only the 
merest trace—scarcely visible—of the re- 
touching varnish is needed to make the 
retouching pencil “take” on the film. 


Enlarging, 


I have a Klito postcard camera, etc. The 
extension does not exceed 8 inches. Is it 
possible to enlarge with it? We have tried 
with a large box and two incandescent lights, 
and get the image on the screen, but in no 
way is it sharp. Where are we at fault? 

mE W. M. P. (Burton-on-Trent). 

For the benefit of others as well as your- 
self we may briefly outline the underlying 
principles of enlarging with all such forms 
of portable cameras. When using any 
camera in the ordinary way we select a 
large object, e.g. landscape, building, 
figure, and get on our plate.a compara- 
tively small object. Thus a six-foot tall 
figure may come out as only one inch tall 
in our picture, i.e. in the proportion of 
7210 І. In that case the object would be 
72 times as far from the lens as the plate 
is from the lens. Thus, supposing the 
lens is of 6 inches focus, the object would 
be about 72 times 6 inches, or 36 feet, or 
12 yards, away. You omit to mention the 
all-important matter of the focal length 
of your lens, so we will by way of 
example, assume it to be 6 inches. Now, 
if a six-inch focus lens is 7 inches from 
the plate, the object would be 42 inches 
from the lens. If the same lens were 
8 inches from the plate the object would be 
24 inches from lens. If your lens 


should happen to be 6 inches focus, 
it follows that when your camera 
is racked out to the 8 inch limit the 
image to be in focus would have to be 
24 inches from lens. But this of itself will 
not guarantee the image being quite sharp 
with any stop. If, however, it is nearly 
sharp at this distance with a large stop, 
probably it would be noticeably sharper 
with a small stop. You also omit to give 
us any information as to the arrangement 
or position of the two lamps. If these are 
placed behind the negative to be enlarged 
without a condenser, the image on the 
screen will be very unevenly lighted. But 
if the two lamps are placed one on each 
side of the negative, and out of view of 
the lens, so that their light falls on and 
evenly illuminates a large sheet of clean 
white cardboard, you will get much more 
even lighting, though of apparently greatly 
reduced power. In general terms any 
lens will do to enlarge any negative taken 
by that lens. The scale of enlargement 
(i.e. linear relationship of negative to 
enlargement) depends on the distances of 
lens from negative and enlargement. To 
fnd where the paper must be for any 
required degree of enlargement is a very 
simple matter when the focal length of the 
lens is known. Suppose now we have a 
5 inch focus lens, and wish to enlarge 3 
diameters (i.e. quarter-plate to 12 by 9), we 
merely add 1 to the ratio, viz. 3, getting 
4, and then multiply this by the focal 
length of the lens, i.e. 5, getting 20. This 
gives the lens-to-paper distance. Then, to 
get the lens-to-negative distance we divide 
the lens-to-paper distance, viz. 20, by the 
ratio (3), and get 62. 


Depth of Field. 


I sce in the “In Reply" vage an answer 
re depth of field for a s-inch lens and stop 
F/8. Could you kindly give me the corres- 
ponding figures for 4.8 and 5. lens? 
Could you give formula bv which such tables 
are calculated, and say how different stons 
affect these figures? J. E. M. (Epsom). 


We welcome this query, and answer it 
as fully as space permits, as it points 
attention to a very important matter in 
connection with hand camera work. Every 
hand camera user should work out a table 
to suit his own particular case. We pre- 
sume the above querist refers to a stop 
F/4.8 and a lens of 5.5 inches focal length. 
But in both cases we have decimal points, 
and some of our readers may be a little 
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rusty in their arithmetic, and would prefer 
to have the matter set forth in the simplest 
way possible. Therefore we will take the 
case first of a 6 inch (focus) lens and stop 
F/5, by way of example. The first step is 
to find what is called the “hyperfocal dis- 
tance” for each stop of the lens, which we 
will refer to as H for brevity’s sake. 
Square the focal length, i.e. 6 times 6, or 
36; multiply this by 100, i.e. 3,600 ; divide 
this by the stop number, viz. 5, and get 
720 inches, or, more conveniently, 60 feet. 
This is H for stop F/s and 6 inch lens. 
If now with this lens and stop we focus 
sharply on an object 6o feet away, all 
beyond this to the far distance, or “ prac- 
tical infinity," is sharp enough for all pic- 
torial purposes. Also all up to half H, 
i.e. objects not nearer than 3o feet, will 
also be in pictorial sharpness. But, of 
course objects just about 60 feet will be 
sharpest. We may conveniently call 3o 
the “near point” N ; 60 the F, or “focus 
point?; and infinity, the far or "distant 
point? D. We have thus got one line of 
the table, viz. 30, or №; бо, or Е; infinity, 
or D; i.e. 30—6o—inf. Keeping to the 
same stop we proceed to find N and D for 
other focus points. Let us take до feet as 
the focus point, by way of example. First, 
multiply F by Н, i.e. до by бо, getting 
2,400. Then divide this by до lus бо, i.e. 
100, getting 24. This is the corresponding 
near point. Then divide 2,400 by 60 
minus до, i.e. 20, getting 120. We now 
have another line of our table, viz, 24— 
40—120. One more case may make this 
quite clear. Suppose we focus on an 
object ro feet away (with same stop and 
lens, of course), where are the near and 
far points? As before, 60 or H is multi- 
plied by F, i.e. то, giving us боо. This we 
divide by бо plus то, or 70, getting, say, о, 
and 600 divided by 60 minus ro, or 50, 
giving us 12. This line of the table is 
therefore g—10—12. 


Piate Speeds. 


I have used plates marked 225 H. and D. 
for snapshots and find them hopelessly under- 
exposed. By mistake I found out that on a 
non-filter plate I get excellent results. The 
n. f. is marked 200. Perhaps my developer 
(P. S.) does mot suit the ordinary plate. 
(2) Can ortho. plates be used without a filter? 


C. R. W. (Bury St. Edmunds). 


In general, one may wisely regard all 
plate-speed numbers as approximations 
rather than absolutely accurate statements. 
Furthermore, an n. f., being colour sensi- 
tive, might, under certain conditions of 
light and subject, have special advantages. 
This would generally be the case when the 
light was of a yellowish colour, as it often 
is towards the hour of sunset. Then, 
again, two different brands of plates might 
give equal speed numbers with one de- 
veloper, and different speeds with another 
developer. Moreover, the difference 
between 200 and 225 is not so great as 
might be supposed, i.e. the proportion is 
as 8 to 9, or 1 to 1d, or approximately 
I-100th to r-goth. If by P. S. you mean 
pyro-soda, a well-balanced formula of 
this developer is quite likely to suit all 
well-known brands of plates. Possibly the 
explanation is that the light on the two 
occasions you used these plates was 
actinically considerably different, although 
it did not seem so to your eye. Here 
comes in the advisability of checking 
observation, etc., by means of some form 
of actinometer. Ortho. plates. can, of 
course, be used without a filter, but do 
not then offer much advantage. 
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TAU 


234th 
Lesson. 
AST week's lesson 

was devoted to a 
consideration of 
the point of view, 
and we endea- 
voured to show 
how the composi- 
tion of a view 
might be improved 
Р by changing the 
position to right or left, by approaching 
nearer to or receding from the subject, 
or often by raising ‘or lowering the 
camera a foot or two. But, in addition 
to these variations we may have great 
changes in the subject itself. Take, for 
instance, a street scene. We choose 
the best point of view first, the point 
of view which gives а satisfactory 
arrangement of the buildings, the line 
of the roadway and footpaths, that 
brings electric light standards into the 
required positions, and so on, and then 
having done this we have to leave the 
moving portions of the picture to 
arrange themselves, waiting, however, 
until the arrangement is satisfactory 
before making our exposure. 

The difficulty of dealing with a street 
scene in London or any of the large 
provincial towns is very great. So 
quickly does the traffic arrange and re- 
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Fig. 1. 


arrange itself that the worker must 
have an eye capable of seeing a satis- 
factory composition in an instant, and 


a hand to release the shutter just as in- 
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stantaneously. In smaller towns and in 
villages the moving elements are less 
numerous, and the rate of movement 
less rapid, and so just a little more 
time 15 given 

in which to . 
decide and 
act. 

But we re- 
commend the 
early attempts . 
should be 
made оп 
slower 
moving  ob- 
jects, so that 
experience 
may Ье 
gained gradu- 
aly, and the 
eye trained 
to observe the 
moment when 
a pleasing arrangement of parts is 
obtained. The illustrations we print 
are of such a subject, the problem, in 
fact, being reduced to its simplest form. 
Thus on looking at fig. 1 we shall see 
that we have the setting which only 
requires the addition of a boat to add 
a little human interest. Now, a boat 
being pulled along the river can move 
relatively slowly, 
and so an oppor- 
tunity exists for 
ч watching carefully 

and exposing at the 

right moment, or 
even, in case of 
doubt, making two 
exposures in fairly 
rapid succession. 

In order to discuss 

the matter better, 

we .made a series of 

exposures with the 

boat, or some other 

boat, in differing 

positions, апа it 
` will be seen that the 
| prints show the boat- 
from a tiny speck in the distance (in 
fig. 1) to quite an important foreground 
object (in fig. 5). 

The first thing we must note is that 


EXPOSING AT THE OPPORTUNE MOMENT. 


in fig. 1 we have an arrangement which 
is not symmetrical—that is, the prin- 
cipal group of trees is not in the centre 
of the picture with an equal stretch of 
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Fig. 2. 


L] 
distance on either side. Such a geo- 
metrical arrangement is almost always 
unsatisfactory, and so is avoided. At 
the same time, the mass of the prin- 
cipal group of trees needs some sort of 
balance, the river on the left being a 
rather large empty area. This area 15 
therefore the place for the boat. The 
next consideration is that the boat must 
not be too small, or it will not afford 
sufficient balance; nor must it be too 
large, or it will overweight the left-hand 
side, and compete with the group of 
trees for supremacy. In fig. 1, as we 
have already suggested, the boat is such 
a tiny speck that it has no great pic- 
torial value, and none at all as a 
balancing spot in the composition. In 
fig. 2 it has approached a good deal 
nearer, but now note how it and the 
trees divide the length of the picture 
into three almost equal sections, as 
shown by the little arrows. Of course, a 
piece might be cut off the right-hand 
side, bringing the trees nearer to the 
edge of the picture, but this would still 
leave the space from the trees to the 
left-hand side equally divided by the 
position of the boat. However, the boat 


‘does not tell very strongly ; it is small 


in size at that distance, and it shows 
no very marked contrast. 
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Fig. 3 is an improvement on fig. 2 
in both these respects. The boat pro- 


vides a dark spot, and the white shirt 
of the rower a white spot, and as the 
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Fig. 3. 

two are close together each tells more 
strongly. The effect of this contrast is 
such that the boat and figures therein 
form an efficient balancing spot for the 
trees, as although the trees have the 
greater mass, they have not got the tell- 
ing contrast. "c 

In fig. 4 we see that the boat is much 
too near the mass of trees. A subject of 
this kind is almost necessarily treated 
as a panorama, and that being so, more 
spacing out is required. With the trees 
and the boat so near together the com- 
position would be greatly improved by 
trimming off the ends of the print, cut- 
ting it down to the extent shown by the 
little arrows on the upper edge. This 
trimming is facilitated by the reflection 
of the group of trees, which it may be 
noticed varies considerably in the 
different prints, due to slight dif- 
ferences in the surface of the water 
when the exposures were made. This 
again shows how by careful observa- 
tion the most favourable moment for 
exposure may be chosen, for these five 
exposures were made within ten 
minutes. | : 

Now, turning to fig. 5 we have an 
arrangement in which the boat in the 
foreground is almost as large in mass 
as the group of trees, and by reason of 
contrast and figure interest almost 
dominates the composition. It has 


Fig. 4. 


almost ceased to be an accessory in the 
landscape, and were it a trifle larger 
the picture would become that of a 
rowing boat with a stretch of river and 
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with trees in the background. A 
careful consideration of the illustra- 
tions therefore will suggest that pic- 
torially fig. 3 is the best, with fig. 4, if 
cut down to the 
almost square form, 
as second best. We 
referred to the sub- 
ject as one which 
remained still in all 


cept the boat, but 
of course it will be 
obvious that certain 
small changes ос- 
curred, such as the 
changes in reflec- 
2 ‹М tions, due to surface 
Б t. . rippling caused by 

6=. 7-5 puffs of wind. These 
changes naturally 
much influence the 
pictorial effect, but at the moment we 
are mainly concerned with the effects 
of balance, and the position of the main 
masses of the composition. 


Fig. s. 


HAND CAMERA HINTS FOR THE NOVICE. 

Don't expose when in a flutter of ex- 
citement; you will be very liable to 
shake the camera. Keep cool, and re- 
member that if you must lose the sub- 
ject you need not lose the plate or film 
as well. Hurry and flutter will pro- 
bably cause you to lose both. On the 

other hand, 
а { | ^ don’t be 
| dilatory. If 
the subject 
strikes you 
as being 
satisfactory, 
go ahead at 
once, decid- 
ing on expo- 
sure and 
point of view 
promptly. 

If you are 
satisfied that 
you have 
got a really 
good subject, 
it is frequently a good plan to make 
two or three exposures on it. We 
do not suggest at haphazard, with 
the idea of guessing the right expo- 


its components ex- 
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sure, or anything of that kind, but 
carefully and deliberately making. 
the exposure from different points ot 
view. In this way you will be able to 
weigh the advantages of the different 
results, and so increase your experience 
and power of observation and artistic 
perception. 
Do not wait until the good subject 
is in front of you before ascertaining ' 
the exposure. If you use a meter or 


an exposure table, find out what 
the exposure would be for an 
ordinary or average subject. In best 


summer light this will probably be : 
about a twentieth -of a second at 
F/11, but whatever it may be, you 
can carry it in your mind. Then 
if when ‘you wish to expose, the 
sun is clouded over, you may give 
twice as long, i.e. a tenth of a second at 
F/11, or a twentieth at F/8, whichever 
may be the more convenient. With 
many subjects it is quite immaterial. 
whether the shutter speed is changed 
or the stop, and it is sometimes easier 
to change one 
than the other. 

Never  for- 
get that open 
or distant 
views need 
shorter  expo- 
sure than sub- 
jects near. In 
many cases a 
quarter of the 
exposure is 
amply suff- 
cient, and if 
the view hap- 
pens to be 
looking out 
seawards an 
eighth is pro- 
bably much 
nearer the 
mark. In 
bright light this may easily mean a 
fortieth of a second at F/22. But be 
sure the shutter is actually giving an 
exposure of a fortieth, and is not merely 
saying so. 


“THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 


. issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Modification of Negatives.” 
“Controlling a Negative.” 
“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 


“Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 


“Some More Points Regarding Exposure.” 

“How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” 

“Flow to Develop the Exposed Plate.” 

“ Моге about Development.” 

“Groups in the Garden.” 

“Exposures with the Simple Type of 
Camera.” 

“Finding Subjects for the Camera.” 

" How to Work with a Stand Camera.” 

“Some Photographs of Yachting Subjects.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
publishers, THE A. Р. AND Р. N.. 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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Photography and War. 


A sky full of the thunders of war does not make for pictorial 
atmosphere, and when the sombre pall is stretched from west to 
east, and 

*. . . the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain,” 


then to go out and do photography at all—to press these little 
triggers when so many bigger ones are being pressed—or to do 
dark-room work when Europe itself is in the developing dish, is 
a thing so idle and trifling as to be for the moment out of the 
question. The irony of it is that subjects were never so plentiful, 
from the stranded tripper to the sentry on the railway bridge, 
from the fighters in khaki to the shouters іп red, white, and blue. 
Doubtless if some coldly detached inhabitant of Mars, in the 
course of an ethereal flight, were to mistake quite excusably our 
planet for his own, he would have a perfect carnival of photo- 
graphy. But for people like you and me——! 

Picturing History. 

The very first prisoners of war to be taken in the Armageddon 
seem to have been some photographers who, zealous for historic 
subjects, strayed across a perilous frontier. It was unfortunate 
for them, but their shutters will not be the last to click, in 
between the rolling of the guns. However rigorous the censor- 
ship, only a miracle will prevent the war from being photographi- 
cally recorded right up to the time—and may it be seen '—when 
the camera will take off its cap in honour of the little group who 
sign the peace treaty. Photography is used to war. It is, indeed, 
something of a veteran. And the very first campaign in which it 
was used to any extent was one in which three of the nations 
now involved in the struggle were on the field. It was the war 
of the Crimea. 


First Blood. 

At the moment of writing there lies before me a large folio 
entitled *Photographic Views of Sebastopol taken immediately 
after the retreat of the Russians, September 8, 1855.” Consider- 
ing that, sixty years ago, photography was very youthful, and 
collodion only in its cradle, these views, a little yellow with the 
years, but that is all, are wonderfully good. They do not show 
action, of course; they are views of still life—very still. indeed, 
tragically still—but they do show in the clearest detail the ground 
over which the British troops had advanced, and the Russian 
earth scarred by the harrow of war. They were taken by an 
amateur, who, visiting the Crimea, had the good fortune to 
witness the falling of Sebastopol, and went about, the next few 
days, securing his pictures of the fallen. 


Art and Arms. 

That was not the only gallant essay of photography in those 
early days of collodion. While yet the Crimean War was raging, 
an exhibition was held in London of photographic scenes hot 
from the battlefield—" a pictorial and running commentary," so it 
was described, “upon the graphic narrative of the war correspon- 
dents." It pictured camp life, with all its hardships, and its 
rough and ready enjoyments, the silent gloom of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and the footprints on those plains of Balaclava 
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TONES “Boldly they rode and well.” 


They were the work of a soldier, Edward Fenton, still remem- 
bered by some as a mid-Victorian amateur photographer; and 
the public of that time, to judge from the press notices, were at a 
loss which to admire more, his skill in art or his sagacity in 
arms. 
Past “ Times." 

The exploits of photography in subsequent campaigns furnish 
a tale that needs no telling, but the Franco-German War was 
remarkable for one great British feat, suggestive of the twentieth 
century rather than of thirty years before that century began. It 
occurred during the siege of Paris. Pages of the Zimes news- 
paper were transmitted from London to the beleaguered French 
capital by means of photography—and carrier pigeons. The 
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pages were photographed with great care on 
pieces of thin, almost transparent paper, so 
microscopically small that only the title of the 
journal was legible to the naked eye. These 
photographs were sent to Bordeaux for aerial transmission to 
Paris, where, on arrival, they were magnified by means of a 
lantern. In these days of the sounding ha’penny, one may doubt 
whether any newspaper would consent to being made to арреа: 
small. 


The Aide de Camp. 

The cinematograph is of so uncertain an origin that we are 
quite prepared to believe that it began its exploits in the battle 
line by filming the Norman Conquest. Anyhow it had a great 
opportunity during the South African War, and not many people 
realise that the cinematograph was with the guns at Colenso, and 
entered Ladysmith with the relief column, and that only when it 
had filmed the hoisting of the British flag on the peak of the 
Rath-house in Pretoria did it rest from its labours. It has been 
said that no modern general would begin operations until the 
moving-picture machine was in position. To do so would bea 
violation of unwritten international law. Whatever victory might 
crown his arms, he would never recover from the disgrace сї 
such an oversight. We wonder, would it end the broil in Europe 
if we had a great flare-up of all the celluloid film in existence? 


The Turnabout. 

I know a man whose chief delight 
Is turning grammes to grains, 

He always works them out all right, 
Without the smallest pains. 

You wonder at his ready mind, 
Which never sticks or jams, 

But ere a word of praise you find, 
He turns the grains to grammes. 


He adds, deducts, and multiplies, 
And then divides by three, 

And gives you Watkins in the guise 
Of Wynne or H. and D. 

From Centigrade to Fahrenheit 
And back again he goes, 

With mental footsteps sure and light, 
Upon his mental toes. 


Yet though at turning tables swift, 
At calculations cute, 

One quid pro quo reveals the rift 
Within his nimble lute: 

He turns the weights all inside out, 
The measures outside in— 

But cannot turn, I gravely doubt, 
His silver prints to “tin.” 
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The injunction of the Press to keep calm during the 
trying times through which we are passing is, it is satis- 
factory to note, being followed in every direc- 
CARRY tion. Avoidance of panic in any form will do 
ON! much to restore the balance of commerce in 
this country, and we are glad to know that 
photographers are also doing their share towards keep- 
ing things going in the ordinary way. Our postbag, for 
instance, shows but little diminution in the way of photo- 
graphic queries from amateurs as to the purchase of 
apparatus, correction of faults, criticisms of prints, etc., 
and the weekly competition is well up to the average, 
and although for the time being there may be a shortage 
in certain photographic materials due directly to the 
influence of the war, the determination of everybody to 
"carry on" as normally as possible has as much moral 
value as the announcement of a great victory. 
өөө 
Our readers will remember that last week we referred 
to the London exhibitions, and were able to contradict the 
rumour that had been afloat that they might 
be abandoned owing to the war. The Salon 
was likely to suffer most in view of the fact 


THE 
SALON. 


that its closing date was not until some - 


time after the declaration of war, and many Continental 
parcels have been held up. . But it is well to know that 
by a unanimous vote of the committee it was not only 
decided to carry on with the Salon, and put every endea- 
vour into making it a success, but that the whole of the 
profits from the exhibition (and in the past few years the 
profits of the Salon have amounted to a considerable 
sum) should be devoted to the Prince of Wales’s National 
Relief Fund. From all accounts it will be a fine exhibi- 
tion, in spite of the absence of the work of one or two 
Continental exhibitors, and our readers should not only 
make a point of visiting the Salon, which opens on 
September 5 at the Galleries of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, but should get their friends 
to support the show as well. The Art Union, too, will, 
we hope, be a big success, and a great number of tickets 
have already been sold. There is also a very striking 
poster stamp issued by the Salon, and by the time these 
lines are in print it will probably be a familiar object on 
all sides. By way of a further reminder it should be 
noted that pictures for the Salon are received, if delivered 
unpacked at the Gallery, up to six o’clock on Wednes- 
day, August 26. 
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Not since the South African war have the streets of 
London been so khaki, and although there is something 
inspiring in the men them- 
selves, we cannot say that 
these splashes of dull yellow 
add to the pictorial value of our streets. It is not a 
pleasing colour, and, from the photographic point of 
view, it is quite unsatisfactory, owing to its lack of 
contrast and the way in which it blends the figures into 
the landscape. That, of course, is exactly what it is 
meant to do. Khaki is only carrying into the military 
world the principle of protective mimicry and adapta- 
tion to environment which our naturalist friends have 
delighted repeatedly to illustrate. But it comes as a 
little shock, after believing with the poets that the earth 
was green, to find it clay colour. The word khaki 
comes to us from the Hindustani by way of the Persian, 
and its military use goes back far longer than many of 
us realise. It figured largely in the Indian mutiny. 

9 © © 

The situation in which a great number of trades and 
manufactures find themselves as a result of the war is 
well exemplified in the chemical 
industry, and will do more to 
stimulate British production than 
a century of argument by politicians. In last week's 
A. P. we drew attention to the extent to which this 
country was dependent upon Germany for a variety of 
photographic supplies, notably chemicals, and two 
advertisements which .we reproduce herewith from the 
Times of August 14 tell their own tale :— 

* Wanted, at once, an experienced Chemist capable 
of working out and taking charge of electrolytic pro- 
cesses on the large scale; preferably with a knowledge 
of organic chemistry.—Box G. 855, The Times.” 

* Wanted, first-class Chemist, with works knowledge 
of the manufacture of intermediate products of coal 
tar dyes; splendid opening for a man of real ability 
and experience.—Box С. 856, The Times.” 

When it is realised that the bulk of the modern photo- 
graphic developers are by-products from manufactories 
of coal-tar dyes of which Germany so far has had prac- 
tically the monopoly, it is hoped that the advertisements 
quoted above and others of a similar nature which have 
appeared will meet with a ready response from the right 
men, and that the firms concerned will reap the benefit 
of their enterprise. 


UNPICTURESQUE KHAKI. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
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Never before has the amateur photographer who 
essays to make money by selling his pictures for repro- 
duction had such splendid 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY IN opportunities for obtaining 
WAR TIME. photographs that will sell. 
In every town and hamlet in 
the country there are incidents happening that are worth 
picturing, because they reflect, as no words ever can, 
the marvellous changes that a European war brings into 
the national life. It is the earnest endeavour of every- 
one that the work of the country should go on as nor- 
mally as possible, but some changes are inevitable, and 
the photographer who seeks for interesting subjects will 
find them in abundance. Some amateurs may, by force 
of circumstances, have more time on their hands than 
usual, and they would be well advised to take up Press 
photography seriously. So long as the camera is car- 
ried openly and no attempts are made to photograph 
troops, guns, forts, battleships, or positions of strategi- 
cal importance, there is not the slightest risk to be run. 
In naval or military centres the camera should not be 
used at all. Be a record maker, not an amateur war cor- 
respondent, and you can come to no harm. 
© © © 
It is as well before bombarding an editor with photo- 
graphs which may or may not be suitable for his paper, 
to learn how to set about the 
FINDING THE MARKET work. For those who feel they 
FOR PRINTS. need guidance not only in what 
to take and how to take it, but 
in the way to offer prints to the Press, we think the 
course of tuition in practical Press photography offered 
by the Practical Correspondence College, of 15, Thanet 
House, Strand, W.C., would be of considerable benefit. 
We have heard this course very well spoken of, and the 
assistance they give is as practical as it claims to be. 
The whole ground is covered in a series of postally con- 
ducted lessons, long letters of personal advice are 
written to each student after every lesson, prints are 
criticised, markets suggested, and suitable prints are 
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and no students are enrolled who are incapable of 
making the work profitable. Those who do not know 
where to sell their prints should get into touch with Mr. 
Lockwood, the principal of the college, at once. 
9 о Ө 
Why the great increase in the price of hypo? it may 
be asked. That the War Department has made large 
purchases appears to be certain, 
far larger than one can suppose 
to be required for photographic 
use, the natural conjecture being that the ‘‘hypo ” is to 
be used as an antiseptic bath in the hospital department, 
it having the advantage over sulphite of soda that it 
does not so rapidly deteriorate by oxidation in the air. 
The use of sulphurous acid, as obtained by burning sul- 
phur, as a disinfectant is quite ancient, and is described 
by Homer; and on the Continent weak hypo solution is 
much used by medical men as an antiseptic lotion. 
Further, some of the French bath salts are merely 
hypo in small crystals and perfumed, not crystals of 
sodium bicarbonate, as ordinarily used in this country. 
© © ө 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are adopting our sug- 
gestion of last week in working with the ferrous-oxalate 
developer, and, in order to 
THE FERROUS-OXALATE make the pass over from 
DEVELOPER. amido developers to ferrous 
oxalate easy, we publish this 
week a comprehensive summary of the more important 
working details; but we may once more remind our 
readers of the complete provision we make for promptly 
dealing by correspondence with such difficulties as they 
may experience in any branch of practical work. As 
regards cost, under the old or normal conditions fer- 
rous oxalate ranks rather cheap than dear—about the 
same as pyro soda, or perhaps half of metol or hydro- 
quinone. As far as we can conjecture, the prices of the 
constituents of the oxalate developer are not likely to 
rise enormously, although potash salts are appreciably 


THE HYPO QUESTION. 


affected, but we always have the old resource of wood 


placed for students. The fee is a very moderate one, ashes. 


WHERE PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN HELP. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SHILLINGS 


FOR THE 


Primce of Wales’ Na National Relef Fund, 


Our announcement last week of the formation of an amateur photographers’ fund to assist in the good 
work inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales for the relief of distress occasioned by the war has 
already met with a ready response. There are many thousands of amateur photographers in this country 
who will be glad to help the good cause, and our readers have quickly realised that, in addition to being able 
to contribute in a small way towards lessening the burden of those most affected by the war, each con- 
tribution of a shilling will bring from the Proprietors of this paper a specially printed large-size signed copy 
of the Editor’s well-known marine picture, “ The Empire’s Watchdogs.” This is presented free to every 
reader who sends a shilling, the entire cost of printing, packing, and postage being undertaken gratuitously 
by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of THE A. P., and 


the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be handed over 


to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
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‘See A WELL-TRIED BRITISH MADE DEVELOPING {ES 


UR suggestion of last week as to the desirability 
of a return to the ferrous-oxalate developer, 
owing to a shortage of those developing 
agents which have gradually replaced the 

older and well-tried servant, and the correspondence 
which has arisen out of our suggestion, shows that 
quite an appreciable proportion of our readers have 
regularly used the oxalate developer. The kindly 
co-operation of these readers enables us to present a 
living and working aspect of the case as it has matured 
itself in the hands of some who have used ferrous 
oxalate regularly since its introduction by Carey Lea in 
the United States, and Willis in this country (1877). 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Ferrous Oxalate. 


To our average reader the main disadvantage of the 
ferrous-oxalate developer is the fact that its preparation 
and successful use involve a little more trouble than has 
been necessary with the more modern developers. 

On the side of advantages the most notable is that 
of allowing very remarkable latitude of exposure, 
whether in the case of under-exposure or over-exposure, 
and in the treatment of unknown exposure there is pro- 
bably no developer so useful as ferrous oxalate. At 
the same time, it is well to remember that to realise to 
the full this remarkable power of control it is necessary 
to understand the inner technics and be constantly 
watchful on the chemical side. 


The Two Standard Solutions. 


These are aqueous solutions of A, the neutral or 
normal potassium oxalate, and B, ferrous sulphate, 
both being saturated or nearly so as easily practicable. 
The developer in its standard form is made by pouring 
one volume of B into four volumes of A; this being 
done at the moment of use. If the order of mixing is 
reversed, and the oxalate solution is poured into the 
ferrous or iron solution, the result will be a thick or 
turbid solution that is almost inoperative. 

For plates or films of high quality, and not deteriorated 
by unfavourable conditions of keeping, these two solu- 
tions suffice, provided that an approximately correct 
exposure has been given. Supplementary solutions 
for occasional use are potassium bromide, potassium 
iodide, and oxalic acid. For:bromide paper a weaker 
and somewhat restrained developer is desirable. - 


Preparation of Solution A, Potassium Oxalate. 


The easy method of stirring the solid into cold water 
(1 in 4), and then making up to a standard volume, is not 
available in the case of either of our standard solutions, 
these being approximately cold saturated solutions. 
Further, conditions which need not be considered here 
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make it impracticable or undesirable to attempt to pre- 
pare the standard solutions by shaking excess of the 
solid with cold water in a bottle, as is sometimes con- 
venient in preparing a saturated solution of hypo. 

A desirable method is to put the requisite quantities 
of potassium oxalate and water in an earthenware jar, 
and to heat this jar in a water bath, with occasional 
stirring, till the so! d has dissolved. 

As an alternative it is sometimes recommended to put 
the oxalate into a jar or basin and to pour on the re- 
quisite quantity of boiling water, a method which often 
leaves a portion undissolved. Moreover, as the water 
bath is essential for preparing the iron solution, it is 
convenient to use it in both cases. 

In giving details as to the preparation we will do so in 
relation to the regular practice of a reader who has used 
the oxalate developer from the first, and each reader can 
adjust quantities to suit himself. 

The stoneware jar in which the solution is made holds 
just 100 fluid oz., or five pints, when full to the top, and 
on the jar the following particulars are engraved, a 
writing diamond having been used for this purpose :— 


Oxalate Developer (A). 


Potassium oxalate 16 oz. | 
Water 64 oz. ) 
Weight of jar, 4 lb. 3? oz. 


I and 4. 
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One pound of potassium oxalate having been put into 
the jar, the water is weighed or measured, the jar is 
placed in a water pot over the gas, and the mixture is 
stirred with a glass rod. Ordinary town supply water 
is used, there being no advantage in using distilled 
water, the slight deposit of lime oxalate eliminating 
itself in the after manipulations; and it may be remarked 
at this stage that exposure to the air in no way harms 
the oxalate solution, although the iron solution must be 
most carefully kept from all unnecessary contact with 
the air. It will thus be understood that the oxalate 
solution may be allowed to cool in the open jar. 

When cold, the solution must be tested for alkalinity, 
as some samples of the oxalate are distinctly alkaline. 
A piece of red or medium tinted (neutral tinted) litmus 
paper is quickly dipped in the cold solution and with- 
drawn. If the paper becomes blue, or in the course of 
three minutes tends slowly to bluishness, the oxalate 
solution is alkaline, and an acid must be added in small 
quantities at a time till this alkalinity is corrected; that 
is to say, till there is no longer a tendency to make the 
red litmus paper blue. Tartaric acid or citric may be 
conveniently used, and as 5 gr. excess of either would 
be harmless in the 80 oz. (5 1b.) of solution, the correct- 
ing acid may be added in s-gr. doses. 
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For convenience in storage for use nothing is better 
than a glass vessel with a stoneware or glass tap, the 
reader whose practice we are describing making use of 
a tubulated and stopcocked glass barrel of the kind used 
by publicans for the finer grades of spirit. 


Selection of the Sulphate of Iron. 

No special care is necessary in the purchase of the 
potassium oxalate, unless perhaps to take care that the 
acid oxalate is not given by mistake. 

Widely different considerations hold good in the pur- 
chasing of the protosulphate of iron or ferrous sulphate. 
The crudest commercial salt, known as “green vitriol " 
and used in ink-making, is not suitable. The crystals 
of this crude salt, which before the war was sold at about 
7s. per hundredweight, are pale green, but incrusted 
with rust-like or brownish matter. That sulphate of 
iron sold as “pure” or “recrystallised " is in clear pale 
green crystals about the size of peas, and the retail price 
before the war was about 4d. per lb. If the crystals 
show any trace of brown tint or brown efflorescence, the 
sample should be rejected. 


Preparation of the Iron Solution, B. 

This is prepared in the water bath, much in the same 
way as A, but with the most careful precautions against 
the free access of air. A receptacle similar to an 
ordinary clear-glass whisky bottle is very convenient 
for the purpose. This holds about 26 fluid oz., and 
forms a convenient solution vessel, but it should be pro- 
vided with a quite tightly fitting india-rubber cork, this 
being conveniently linked to the neck of the bottle by a 
short length of string, so as to prevent temporary loss 
in the dark-room, with consequent oxidation. 

In the bottle one puts 7 oz. of the sulphate of iron and 
21 oz. of water, and the cork having been so lightly 
placed in position that expanded air can escape, the 
bottle is placed in the water bath, care being taken that 
the glass is not in contact with the metal bottom, a wire- 
mesh separator being used. Heat is applied, and when 
the air has expanded, the bottle can be kept corked, and 
to facilitate solution the bottle may be turned over from 
time to time. The solid being dissolved, the cork is 
firmly inserted, and the whole is allowed to cool. 

Should the solution now appear slightly muddy and 
thick or somewhat rust coloured, it must be taken as an 
indication that the sulphate of iron was not quite as acid 
as is desirable, so in this case an addition of 27 gr. of 
citric acid becomes desirable, the crystals being dropped 
into the bottle; this being then recorked. 


Rebottling and Preserving the Iron Solution, 

Every time the bottle containing the iron solution is 
uncorked a fresh supply of air enters, and a portion of 
the iron is oxidised to the ferric condition, so the de- 
veloper is weakened. Hence a worker who wants small 
quantities of developer at a time may do well at the 
outset to rebottle the iron solution in small bottles, each 
filled to the neck and provided with a well-fitting india- 
rubber cork. In each bottle of the iron solution it is 
desirable to put a spiral of fine bright iron wire, such a 
spiral as may be made by winding wire of about No. 26 
Imperial standard wire gauge round a lead pencil and 
pulling the spiral out so as to make it extend from the 
bottom of the bottle to the neck. Under these circum- 
stances the metallic iron will partly undo the mischief of 
entering air. 

Supplementary Solutions. 

The following are occasionally useful :— 


(1) Potassium bromide, 10 grammes in a litre of 
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water, ог about 1 per cent., the advantage of using 
the bromide in this dilute state being that the solution 
can conveniently be kept in a stopcocked vessel like 
that mentioned above. Further, when bromide is 
wanted, dilution of the solution is always desirable. 

(2) A similar solution of potassium iodide, this 
being a more powerful restrainer. 

(3) Oxalic acid in water, about 5 per cent., or I oz. 
in a pint of water, or 50 grammes in a litre. 


Development of Plates or Films. 
Properly exposed and undeteriorated or fresh plates 


“or films should be developed by four volumes of A, into 


which one volume of B is poured at the moment of use. 

Rather stale plates or films may be developed with 
four volumes of A to which is added one volume of 
No. 1 potassium bromide. Into this, one volume of B is 
poured at the instant of use. 

Should the staleness be more pronounced, the potas- 
sium iodide solution No. 2 should be used instead of 
bromide. 

Ferrous oxalate acts rather slowly, therefore care 
should be taken not to under-develop, occasional un- 
covering of the dish, and towards the end of the time 
looking through the plate, being perhaps the best 
method; but with a rather soft and absorbent plate the 
time of development may be about ten times the period 
of appearance in the first-mentioned case, fifteen times 
in the second case, and twenty times in the third case. 
A low temperature affects oxalate development very 
adversely, so the dark-room should not be below 5o 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Fixation of Plates. 

Washing after development should be rather thorough, 
and there is free choice as to whether one uses hypo 
made alkaline with ammonia (very thorough washing 
required in this case), neutral hypo, or acid hypo, this 
latter having the well-known advantage of remaining 
clear. 

After fixation, and during the final washing, the sur- 
face of the plate should be very gently brushed across 
and across with the end of a long-haired camel's-hair 
brush or tuft of cotton wool, this being done while the 
plate is in the washing water, or when it is flooded with 
A delicate touch is necessary, but when this is 
acquired nothing can be more satisfactory than this 
method of removing the surface deposit of white calcium 
oxalate which is an incident of oxalate development. 
An alternative method is to immerse the nearly washed 
negative in a bath of the oxalic acid solution No. 3, in 
which bath it should remain till clear; after which the 
washing is completed. 


Over-Exposure when Known Beforehand. 
Potassium oxalate, A, six, eight, or ten volumes for 
one of the iron solution, and a liberal use of one or all 
of the retarding solutions, 1, 2, and 3. 


Under-Exposure when Known Beforehand. 
Potassium-oxalate solution, A, three volumes. At the 
instant of use add one volume of iron solution. Develop 
till there is a deposit all over, and, after fixing, reduce 
in Howard Farmer’s reducer. 


Developing an Unknown Exposure. 

Commence with ten or twelve volumes of A and one 
of B. This will give an indication as to whether there 
is correct exposure, under-exposure, or over-exposure, 
and without affecting the ultimate result as when 
bromide is used. The indication having been obtained, 
treat as directed above. 
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Developing Gelatino-Bromide Prints. 

Oxalate solution four volumes, water four volumes, 
No. 1 or 2 restrainer one volume, possibly No. 3 in 
addition. At the instant of use add one volume of the 
iron solution. This may be varied, but in gelatino- 
bromide printing it is better to adjust the exposure to 
the developer than the developer to the exposure. 

After development and a moderate washing, immerse 
the prints for five minutes or so in a bath compounded 
of equal volumes of oxalic acid solution No. 3 and water. 
Wash before fixation. 


Town Supply Water or Distilled Water. 

The above instructions are based on the use of ordi- 
nary town supply water, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether there is any advantage in using distilled water. 
Oxalate of lime, formed in making the solution A, 
settles to the bottom of the jar, or to the bottom of the 
stopcocked storage vessel, where it does no harm. 


The Extra Powerful Ferrous Oxalate Developer. 
Mention is sometimes made of an extra active ferrous- 
oxalate developer, prepared by adding solid ferrous 
oxalate to a boiling solution of potassium oxalate. This 
may possibly be rather more active than that described 
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in the under-exposure section in our present article, but 
in our opinion uncertainties and difficulties put this 
extra active preparation outside the scope of practical 
everyday work. 

Revival or Restoration of the Old or Used Developer. 

The used oxalate developer need never be thrown 
away. It can be stored in well-filled bottles, together 
with a few cuttings of sheet zinc, and in time the “ferric " 
iron will be again brought into the condition of “ fer- 
rous " iron; but the revived developer will always be 
somewhat weakened by reason of soluble bromide taken 
from the emulsion. Still, ordinarily the revived de- 
veloper will serve for paper and for fully exposed plates. 
An addition of a little of the oxalic solution No. 3 is 
often an advantage. Further, exposure to light favours 
the revival of the developer. 

For the Reader who has No Chemical Instincts. 

Such readers need not despair as regards the ferrous- 
oxalate developer, as with far less precaution than is 
suggested in the present article there is hope of good 
work; but those readers whose instincts incline them 
somewhat to the side of laboratory work, and who 
master the oxalate developer, are not likely to go back 
to the amido developers. 


—  — — —Bie —— — —— 


A FEW USEFUL HINTS ON DEVELOPMENT OF BROMIDE PAPERS. 


From The Journal of the Photorraphic Society of India. 


bromide papers of all makes and grades by observing 
the following directions. The tone obtained retains 
its brilliancy and purity for an indefinite period. ' 
First determine the normal exposure of the paper used, 
in the usual way. Use preferably an actinometer, and note 
carefully the time. Wet the paper for about thirty seconds 
in clean cold water. Next put it in the developer given 
below :— 


A VERY pleasing blue-black tone may be obtained on 


Soda: Sulphiteé:, зеи Аннары I OZ. 
Potash bromide 335 orna erines IO gr. 
Water алаан оно PANES Uu sae: 10 OZ. 


Put the soda sulphite first in the water; let it dissolve 
completely by frequently shaking the bottle. It is a better 
plan to have the water warm. Then let it cool, then add 
the bromide, shake well and filter through two thicknesses 
of muslin. Pour into a narrow-mouthed bottle and label it 
"Sulphite Solution." At the time of use take one ounce 
of this solution and add to it four grains of dry amidol. 
The amidol powder dissolves slowly, and care should be 
taken to see that it is completely dissolved before it is 
applied to the paper. This amount of solution will develop 
about a dozen quarter-plate prints. For easy manipulation, 
some water may be added to the solution. The fingers must 
be scrupulously clean, and the dishes free from any trace 
of hypo. | 

The image will appear in a short time. Do not over- 
develop. After the development is complete, wash in three 
or four changes of water, and drop into the fixing bath 
without touching it. It is better to put the latter a couple 
of yards away from the developing dish. Then proceed to 
develop the next print in the same way. The proportion 
of bromide in the solution should be correct, as a slightly 
larger quantity tends to impart greenish tinge to the pic- 
ture, while a lesser amount may produce engraver’s black 
without the pleasing blue in it. | 

When the next print is ready for the fixing bath treat 
if in the same way, but do not allow more than four prints 


to accumulate in it, as there is a chance of the lowest one 
getting yellowish, Take them away in fours, and, throw 
into a bucket full of clean water. Then, after an hour, wash 
in one or two changes and dry. Slightly harden the prints 
in a dilute solution of alum if there is any tendency to soft- 
ness of the film. 


A Beautiful Brown Tone by Development. 


The brown tone obtained by the following method is 
really an excellent one, and is a very pleasing novelty. 
While giving the pure whites of the bromide paper, it gives 
the delicate tones in graded browns, the effect of which 
shall at once appeal to the senses. | 

First ascertain the normal exposure in the usual way. 
Then give six times the normal exposure to each print. 
Use a chronometer, if possible, in giving the exposures. 
Wet the paper thoroughly in clean water for about a 


minute. Use the following developer :— 
Башор xig Dp SU Нава 45 gr. 
Acetone sulphite |... eorr hona 200 gr. 
Sodium -carbonate- | ios oic ihres eis 170 gr 
МУЛ TN IT Voted desine Г anes 10 OZ. 


Dissolve in the order given above. The carbonate should 
be in bright crystals. No bromide is to be used. Do not 
attempt to develop more than half a dozen prints in each 
bath. At the time of use take one ounce of the solution 
for each six quarter-plate prints. In this case also wash 
the prints in four changes of water before transferring to 
the fixing bath. The fixing bath is improved by adding 
about 1-30th grain of potassium bichromate. 

If it is desired to get a pure brown, which is also a very 
pleasing tone, give only normal exposure, and develop in 
the following solution:— 


Edinol- ыа онон GES Ес cad 50 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ................................. 500 gr 
Water M 10 OZ. 


Increase of exposure and increase of sulphite give greater 
warmth of tonc. 


oes 
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Our contributor, Mr. E. Howard Burnett, having recently 
moved from London to Liverpool, is prepared to give a lecture 
or demonstration to societies within easy reach of Liverpool, 
upon payment of travelling expenses only. His lecture, “ Prac- 
tical Telephotography,” will probably be of interest to societies 
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for the ensuing season. Mr. Burnett specialises in very high- 
power work (some of which has appeared in our pages), and we 
understand he has secured some interesting results recently in 
North Wales and South Devon. Communications should be sent 
to Mr. Burnett at 20, Prince’s Avenue, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


O doubt many readers of THE 

A. P. in certain districts will 

find the use of a camera out- 

doors somewhat restricted at the 

present time, and to such the fol- 

lowing little article dealing with 

a subject which can be safely 

attempted within the confines of one's own 
home, will doubtless appeal. 

Kittens of the domestic cat make most 
excellent camera studies when one is lucky enough to catch 
them in an amenable mood and at the right moment. 

The mere hasty snapshot is sure to be disastrous, because 
any moving object at close quarters is the bane of every 
photographer. 

Perhaps the only kind of camera with which it is possible 
to get good and correctly focussed results of this sort 
of subject is the reflex type, because with this kind of 
camera one is able to focus right up to the moment of 
exposure. An animal that is never still for one second is 
impossible to take by merely judging the distance from 
it, on an ordinary focussing scale, because the movement 
of an inch or so on the pate of the ever-restless sitter puts 
the whole thing out of focus, and all the trouble and 
patience of enticing the subject to pose has to be gone 
through again. 

In the accompanying photographs it was my aim to 
try to illustrate the “reflections” of a kitten having its 
portrait taken, if one can so express it. 

I placed the small animal in a basket, and kept its head 
down with a piece of cardboard until I was ready to expose 
the plate. Immediately the cardboard was removed the 
kitten peeped up over the edge to see what was going on; 
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it did this with great caution, only its eyes showing above 
the side. 

I labelled the result * Rather Shy." 

The same method of procedure was gone through in the 
next two exposures, and each time the animal became bolder, 
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and I labelled them “A Pose” and “Will You be Long?” 
respectively. | 
Then I transposed the kitten to another basket, and 
propped the lid slightly open, the result being that I had 
barely got back to the camera before the restless little thing 
was in the act of climbing out, which it eventually did, 


X. 


“IT’S COOLER Ovurst 


he N. a = 
DE.” 
and sat on the top of the basket, gazing round in 
wonderment, but while it gazed, brief though the 
period was, I was able to take a time exposure, and labelled 
the result “It’s Cooler Outside.” Then once more I placed 
my model in the basket with the handle, and, being quite 
resigned, it smiled at me, and looked the camera full in 


—— иши 


“Witt You BE Lone?” 


the face for several seconds! I labelled this “ Resignation.” 
I might have added “with complete confidence.” 

Thus my work of much perseverance and patience came 
to an end, and I venture to think that to some extent I 
have been successful in my efforts. 
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THE ARMY. 


D, How Germany Employs Photo-surveying for Military 


Special to * The A. Р. & P, №” 


OT until the military histories of the war come to be 
N written will it be known to what extent the method 

of photo-surveying was employed in order to obtain 
a map of an enemy’s position. Although photo-surveying 
has taken an increasingly large place in ordinary geo- 
graphical and exploratory work, often superseding the 
method known as plane-tabling, it has not been greatly 
used hitherto for purely military purposes. This applica- 
tion of photography, or, rather, telephotography, is well 
understood in both the French and the Russian armies, but 
the country in which it has been most strikingly developed 
in recent years is Germany, and, indeed, the method was 
employed by Germany as long ago as the period of the last 
Franco-German war. 

There has just reached the hands of the writer a hand- 
somely produced German book devoted exclusively to this 
subject, published only a few months ago in Stuttgart. The 
author, Max Weiss, combines the captaincy of an infantry 
regiment with a doctorate of philosophy, and if his military 
enterprises are as thorough and painstaking as his literary 
ones, the world should hear of him. He deals in turn with 
the development of photo-surveying methods in his own 
country, and in France, Italy, Austria, England, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and America. In Belgium and Holland 
the method does not seem to have taken hold. At the end 
of the volume there is a bibliography containing some seven 
hundred references in half a dozen European languages to 
everything which has been written on this very technical 
subject. Even the literature of Japan has yielded something 
on the point. | 

What is Photo-Surveying ? 


Photo-surveying is a method in which the camera is called 
in aid to map out the detail of a triangulated area. 
Ordinarily, cameras, of metal rather than of wood, strongly 
and solidly built, are used, and mounted firmly on a ver- 
tical rotating axis, with a graduated horizontal limb on 
which to read the angle of rotation of the instrument. A 
panoramic group of views, slightly overlapping each other, 
is taken at various stations, and the angular distance be- 
tween each is measured by the means just mentioned. 
Prints are then prepared from the negatives, and the topo- 
graphy plotted out. The view from each station of an exten- 
sive tract of distant country is projected on the plane of a 
map, and the outstanding points seen in perspective 
are fixed by the method which the surveyor knows as inter- 
section. 

So thoroughly has this line of work been followed up on 
the other side of the North Sea, that in Germany. no fewer 
than seventeen designs of cameras specifically for this pur- 
pose have been brought out. It was France, we believe, 
which pioneered the method in the middle of the last 
century, but within ten years Germany was in the field. 
The first photo-survey camera, or one of the first, was made 
in Germany in 1864, and took plates six inches square. 
The method had sufficiently advanced to be used with 
effect in the Franco-German war, when a camera invented 
by Stolze, taking wet plates twelve inches square, was 
largely employed for photo-surveying purposes.  Stolze 
was at the head of a German field photographic detachment, 
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and Other Purposes. 
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and before the capitulation of Strasburg he had made, by 
means of sixteen photographic views, a plan to the scale of 
1: 2,500 of the defences; subsequently he attempted the 
same thing before Paris. 

Several large instruments are now employed in Ger- 
many in which the camera is combined with the theodolite. 
Possibly this instrument is now doing—to coin a hideous 
compound—telestereo-photogrammetry оп the fateful 
frontier. | 

Stereoscopic Photo-Surveying. 

It was in Germany also that, ten or eleven years ago, the 
stereoscopic principle was applied to photo-surveying. The 
first to put it on a practical basis was Dr. C. Pulfrich, of the 
Carl Zeiss works at Jena, and it says much for the great 
particularisation and unflagging industry of the German 
mind that, on this subject alone, to judge from the quota- 
tions in the book to which we are alluding, Dr. Pulfrich 
has made no fewer than twenty-six contributions to tech- 
nical literature. It would be ungracious not to mention— 
and, indeed, the German author does so—the work of 
some Englishmen in this connection, notably Lieut. Vivian 
Thompson. 

The stereoscopic method consists in taking pairs of 
photographs in the same vertical plane at a measured dis- 
tance apart, but as ranges of several miles may be required, 
the points from which the two views are taken may be 
separated by as much as 300 feet. In such a case the effect 
seen when the negatives or positive transparencies are 
viewed in a special form of stereoscope is precisely that 
which would be seen by an individual whose eyes were 300 
feet apart, and is 1,440 times the relief effect seen by 
The first camera specially for this form of 
surveying appears to have been made in 1903, and there 
followed instruments variously called stereocomparators and 
stereometers, several of them being the invention of Dr. 
Pulfrich. 


Balloon Surveying. 


Aero photography, and the possibility of surveying from 
balloons and air-craft, is also touched upon in this German 
treatise. This method, too, has been well exploited in 
Germany, one of the authorities on the subject being Dr. 
Miethe, of Charlottenburg, who suggests the use of captive 
balloons employing photography and wireless telegraphy, 
and the even greater utility of free balloons for the discovery 
of large fortifications and enclosed positions by passing over 
them, again using photography and wireless. One German 
expert thinks it feasible to construct a map of the ground 
from two or more balloon photographs, taken when the 
balloon is in different positions, on the basis of the know- 
ledge of several identifiable points. Photographs taken 
haphazard from a balloon or kite without an aeronaut wil] 
in general be worthless, and, at any rate in war time, 
balloon photography is surely ruled out entirely by the 
high-angle gun and the chasing aeroplane. — 

However that may be, there is little doubt that photo- 
graphic experts are with the French and German armies at 
least, and that photography will contribute its part towards 
placing a map of the theatre of the campaign in the hands 
of the respective commanders. 
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ARMAGH CATHEDRALS, ULSTER. 


“No city is so rich in historical associations, and yet has so 
little to show and so little to tell in the present day, as 
Armagh.” —Reeves, 


RMAGH, a finely situated city, is the see of the Primate of 
A All Ireland, and is easily reached by rail from Belfast, 
Greenore, or Warrenpoint. 

The history of the Protestant cathedral church of St. Patrick 
carries us back to the earliest centuries of Christianity in 
Ireland, for there seems little doubt, as recorded in “The Annals 
of the Four Masters,” that the Apostle of Ireland in A.D. 445 
founded a Dhaimliag Mor, or “great stone church,” upon ground 
then known as Druimsalech, the ridge of the sallows. The 
name was subsequently twice changed, until it became Ardmacha 
—the Hill of Macha, Queen of Ireland—from which the present 
name of the city is derived. 

The burnings and plunderings of the church by the Danes 
and natives during five centuries comprise an 
unusually formidable list, even for an Irish 
religious foundation. 

In 1004 Brian Boru visited the church and “left 
twenty ounces of gold as an offering upon the 
altar." Here he and his son were buried after 
they were killed at the battle of Clontarf, near 
Dublin, in 1014. 

A rebuilding of the church is recorded in 1268, 
when the transepts were added. In 1367 restora- 
tions were made, and the lateral aisles are 
assigned to that period. In Queen Elizabeth's 
reign Camden records: * The church and city of 
Armagh were so foully defaced by the rebel 
Shane O'Neill that nothing remained at this day 
but a few wattled cottages and ruinous walls." 
l'or this offence Shane O'Neill was excommuni- 
cated, and about a year later he was murdered 
by the McDonnells of Cushenden. 

The church remained in a ruinous condition for 
some years, until it was restored by Primate 
Hampton in 1613. During the succeeding two 
centuries extensive repairs and alterations were 
made, especially by Primates Margetson, Robin- 
son, and Stuart. 

The present condition of the structure is largely 
due to the munificence of Primate Lord George 
Beresford, who in 1834 commenced the last 
restoration, which was carried out mainly at his 
own expense. 

Services are held upon week-days at 10 a.m. 

The principal view-points are: 

No. 1, 11 a.m. or later in diffused light. The cathedral from 
N.W. The southern views are obstructed by trees. 

No. 2, 11.10 a.m. (diffused light) or з p.m. (sunlight). 
west front. 

No. 3, 11.15 a.m. Shaft of ancient cross. In summer it is 
covered with green lichen, being somewhat overshadowed by 
tree branches. 

No. 4, 11.30 a.m. The font, a copy of an older one, which has 
been lost. 

No. 5, 11.45 a.m. Quaint stone carving, which probably 
formed part of an earlier church. 

No. 6, 12 noon. Broken prostrate cross with “The Tempta- 
tion," "The Ark," and "The Offering-up of Isaac" upon its 
upper surface and “The Baptism in the Jordan” upon its side. 

No. 7, 12.15 p.m: The choir. 

No. 8, 12.30 p.m. Across the nave, with the monument of 
Marcus С. Beresford (Taylor) in the foreground. 
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No. 9, 12.45 p.m. The Kelly monument. 

No. 10, 1 p.m. The nave, with regimental colours, including 
one captured from the French in 1792 at Ballinamuck, one of 
the last incidents of the French invasion. 

No. 11, 1.30 p.m. The south transept, with former choir 
screen. 


The other monuments indicated upon the plan are: A, Sir 
T. Molyneux, by Roubilliac, obstructed by gas chandelier ; 
D, Primate L. С. Beresford, by Baron Marochetti (1864); С, 
Dean Drelincourt, by Rysbach (1644); and D. Primate Stuart, 
by Chantry. 

Permission to photograph can be obtained from the Dean, but 
the writer was accorded permission by the sacristan, who will 
be found to be very economical of speech. 


The Roman Catholic cathedral, also dedicated to St. Patrick, 
the two spires of which are seen from the railway station, 


CATHEDRAL 


should be visited by the photographer. It was originally 
designed in 1840 by Mr. Duff, of Newry, who died soon after 
the work was commenced. The building was then continued by 
Mr. J. J. McCarthy, and finally completed and opened in 1873 at 
a cost of £70,000. 

After extensive alterations the building was again reopened by 
Cardinal Vanutelli, Cardinal Logue, etc., on July 24, 1904. 

The length of the building is approximately north and south, 
so that the front, which is approached by a series of flights of 
limestone steps, is properly lighted shortly after mid-day. The 
principal entrance is surmounted and flanked by figures of the 
apostles and St. Patrick. The interior is very fine, the carved 
rood screen, high altar rails, and pulpit, being of pure white 
marble. Behind the screen are three other altars, and a fourth 
in the south transept. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining permission to photograph. 

Dark-rooms will be found at Allison's, dealer, Scotch Street, 
and at Gray's, chemist, English Street. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп. 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
| Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
“= expressed by correspondents. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TOPICAL SUBJECTS. 

Sır, —Our thoughts are so taken up with the affairs of oppos- 
ing nations, that we, as photographers, are apt to let slide the 
opportunities that occur to place on record the stirring incidents 
that are now passing literally at our own door. There is no 
part of the country, be it ever so remote, which does not afford 
pictures of unusual character, and, which should be snapped by 
every camera user. 

Whilst, of course, one would not think of taking a camera 
near any fort or defence works, there are innumerable street 
scenes which should not be missed. The writer has, of late, 
been busy with a vest-pocket camera, whilst going about his 
daily task, and has obtained records that will be of great interest 
in years to come: groups outside the post-office and other public 


places, reading the Royal proclamations ; notices posted on shop 
windows announcing shortage of stock; territorials changing 
guard at the railway station, others cooking meals in an impro- 
vised camp on the railway embankment; national reserve 
veterans mustering for parade, etc., etc. 

The small illustration attached shows what is now regarded 
as an everyday incident, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Boy Scouts here depicted are in grim earnest, and for this 
reason the scene will form a valuable record. 

Naturally, in the interests of photography, it is to be hoped 
that none of us will exceed the bounds of tact and common sense 
as to where we take our cameras, or thé authorities may be 
compelled, in the interests of our common safety, to forbid their 
use in public. Only a brief number of subjects have been sug- 
gested, upon which the camera may be put to use, but of course 
every district will afford different opportunities, and it is with 
the idea of urging photographers to avail themselves of them 
that this note has been written.— Yours, etc., E. J. W. 


A CONTRADICTION. 

Sır, —The paragraph appearing in the Photographic Dealer of 
this month, in which it is alleged that the works at Mill Hill of 
Messrs. Carl Zeiss (London), Ltd., have been seized by the 
military authorities, has been brought to the notice of my 
company. i 

I have been connected with this company in a responsible 
position for the past three years. | 

The company was formed mainly for the purpose of executing 
contracts for the British Government. The writer of this letter 
is an ex-captain of the British army, and now manager of the 
factory. The company is a British company, and our national 
flag has been flown over the company's works on féte days, and 

. daily since mobilisation began, and will continue to be so. 

. The statement that it has been seized by the Government, and 

Implications that it has been engaged in an unpatriotic and 

nefarious trade are utterly devoid of truth ; indeed, thé company 

are now engaged, and have since the erection of the factory been 

engaged, in supplying the British Government with quantities of 

goods, — Yours, etc., CARL ZEISS (LONDON), LTD., 
(C. M. Playfair, Director). 

13 and 14, Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W. 
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AN EXPOSURE QUESTION. 


Sir,—Mr. Thomson is perfectly correct in his statement as to 
the beautiful qualities of Wellington Anti-screen plates, and my 
picture is a case in point. My first attempt on another make 
of plate—orthochromatic (supposed to be faster)—was a failure ; 
very much under-exposed, at same exposure—tio sec. without 
filter. I had no filter (or screen) at the time to fit that particular 
lens, so I had another try a few days later, this time with the 
Anti-screen plate. I may say these were taken in a workshop 
during dinner hour, with the usual dirty windows, and the light 
distinctly yellow, and I had to screen off a lot of light that I did 
not want, i.e. to concentrate my light on my models, and that 
light was of poor quality and yellowish. I think that Mr. 
Thomson would be quite satisfied upon seeing the reproduction 
in THE А.Р. of August 10.—Yours, etc., W. J. HART. 

Aberdeen. 


The Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition opens to-day 
(August 24), at the galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Haymarket, S.W. It remains open daily 
until October 3. Evening !cctures on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, at 8.30 p.m. | 


We learn that Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier has opened a new studio 
at 342, West 71st Street, New York, where she will be glad to see 
friends. 

** Getting Results with Your Hand Camera ” is the title of the 
latest issue of the PZoto-Miniature just to hand. It deals іп a 
practical manner with hand-camera work, and contains a num- 
ber of half-tone illustrations. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 
89, High Holborn, W.C., are the British agents for this series of 
handbooks. 

Mr. Chas. E. Dawson, the well-known artist and designer, 
familiar also to our readers as a contributor to these pages and 
as a lecturer at the London Salon, is, we understand, among the 
unfortunate tourists held up in Switzerland. An article from 
his pen describing the experiences of the stranded holiday- 
makers appeared in the Daily Chronicle for August 17. 


Mr. Clarence H. White, the well-known American pictorial 
photographer, is opening a new school of photography in October 
at 203, East 11th Street, New York. 1t is founded for the pur- 
pose of teaching the science and art of photography, and for the 
training of its students for the vocation of photographer. Mr. 
Max Weber will be the lecturer on art, and Mr. Paul L. Anderson 
will conduct the technical demonstrations. 


No Increase in the Price of Azol.—The great number of readers 
of THE A. P. who are users of that popular concentrated one- 
solution developer, azol, will be glad to hear that the makers, 
Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., 
do not for the present intend making any increase in price, and 
are, moreover, using every effort as manufacturing chemists to 
meet the present situation by the introduction of British pro- 
ducts. Our readers should also note that the Pactums, 
Scaloids; cartridges, etc., of developers, toners, and other special 
photographic chemicals in portable form issued by this firm 
have not been advanced in price. It is hoped that photographers 
will duly note this, and act accordingly. 


The latest issueofthe Professional Photographer (issued monthly 
by Messrs. Kodak, Limited) contains an interview with William 
Crooke, the noted professional photographer of Edinburgh. The 


article is illustrated with examples of his portrait work, and . 


reproductions are also given showing the studio and reception 
rooms in Prince's Street. The luxurious and tasteful character 
of these fine apartments must strike the average professional with 
amazement, but at the same time it demonstrates the position 
that this doyen of photographers holds. Mr. Crooke began his 
photography in Dublin in 1864, and last month completed fifty 
years’ unbroken association with the camera. The list of his 
photographic achievements, and the celebrities he has photo- 
graphed, would fill a book. Our readers are probably well 
acquainted with the striking individuality of Mr. Crooke's pic- 
tures. They are all the work of a man who is an artist and 
enthusiast to his finger tips. 
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À CHEAP EXTRA CAMERA EXTENSION 
FOR COPYING, ETC. 


FTEN wishing my double-extension 

camera had longer extension for 
copying and telephoto work, and not feel- 
ing inclined to purchase a triple.extension 
one, I set to work and made the extra 
extension shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
Perhaps my simple way 
may be useful to many 
other readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. In the first 
place I procured a piece of 
4 in. board, 54 in. wide by 
32 in. long (a good three- 
ply wood would do just as 
well, and be lighter). I then 
measured the back of my 
half-plate camera, which 
was 7} in. square on the 
inside. I then cut my 
wood into four pieces, two 
of them being 63 in. long 
and the other two 74 in. 
long; these меге then 
nailed together, forming a 
tunnel 54 by 7} in. I 
planed off one end neatly 
to fit into the back of the camera, and 
marked the front, top, and back. I next 
procured a length of # by 4 in. beading, 
and cut off pieces to go over box at each 
end, forming thus two frames. These were 
then nailed on with 1 in. flat nails (to pre- 
vent splitting), one § of an inch from front 
end, and the other overlapping the back 
end % of an inch. Two slots were cut in 
the beading on the under side of front to 
fit over the clips on back of camera, and 
the extra extension placed into position. 
I then drove two 8 in. shoe brads through 
the holes in spring clips and into the bead- 
ing, leaving about j in. outside, and filed 
the heads of brads off. A set of clips was 
made to take the reversing back, but these 
can be bought cheaply from any reliable 
camera firm. Screw them on in position 
on the back of extension, a coat of dead 
black inside, and the thing is finished. 
Cost about 15., and labour of this descrip- 
tion is but pleasure to a photographer. 
My extension is a distinct advantage in 
telephoto work, as it acts as a balance for 
the additional weight of the telephoto lens, 
and in copying it enables me to copy 
quarter-plate to half.plate without any 
trouble. E. J. W. 

— ———S— ——= 


AN EASILY MADE NEGATIVE 
CARRIER. 


AVING noted in the “Handyman” 
page descriptions of several acces- 
sories for daylight enlarging, the follow- 
ing details of an easily made and service- 
able negative holder may also be of 
interest. The only material and apparatus 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. №. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
i Articles should be concise, 
and photographs. 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


required are a sheet of fairly thick card- 
board, a tube of adhesive, a sharp knife, 
and a rule. A measurement of the back 
of the cámera should first be made to 
the bottom of the groove on each side, 
then the depth of the back should be taken. 
On the cardboard a rectangle is drawn, 
with these measurements for the lengths 


of its sides. In the centre of this rectangle 
an old negative is placed, its outline being 
marked in pencil. This centre portion is 
now cut out neatly by means of the knife 
and rule, the opening being made very 
slightly larger than the negative. The 
rectangle originally drawn should now be 
cut out, the result being a cardboard frame 
which should be slightly thicker than the 
negative itself. The longer inside edges 
should be continued at one end with the 
knife, thus cutting out one end of this 
frame. Another rectangle is now drawn 
on the remaining cardboard, the width 


being that of the opening in the back of 
the camera, not including the depth of 
the grooves, and its length a half inch 
longer than the back of the camera. 
Symmetrically inside this, another rect- 
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angle is drawn, its dimensions being one- 
sixteenth of an inch less than those of 
the negative to be accommodated. 

These rectangles are then cut out as - 
before, forming a frame; in this case, 
however, both ends of the frame are 
retained, and two of these frames are re- 
quired, the second one, however, being the 
length of the camera back. 

The piece first made is now glued on 
one side, and placed on the second piece 
in such a manner that the bottom edges 
are flush, whilst the outer edges of the 
U-shaped piece project beyond those of 
the other to the extent of the depth of the 
groove in the camera back. 

The other side of the U piece is now 
glued, and the third frame placed in 
position thereon, the whole being then put 
under a flat weight to set. 

Care should be taken to avoid an excess 
of glue, as this would be forced out of 
the joint and fill the slot formed between 
the outside laminations, which slot is to 
receive the negative. The design of 
carrier described was arranged to suit the 
writer's camera—a quarter-plate Cameo. 
However, it could no doubt be modified 
to suit other cameras with backs of slightly 
different design. In larger sizes it would 
be advisable to employ wood in place of 
cardboard, when the cutting out could be 
easily done by fretsaw. This carrier could 
be polished or finished in dull black, the 
latter process being confined to the card. 
board one. R. C. N. 

—————— 


FLATTENING POSTCARDS, 


NE way of flattening a number of 
postcards is to place them under- 
neath one's stock of plates, if sufficient are 
available, or underneath a number of 
negatives, if kept in the original boxes. А 


still more effective way is to place them in 
that most useful piece of furniture, a letter- 
copying press. The pressure obtained this 
way is very great indeed, but if the cards 
have slipped somewhat, irremovable plate 
marks will appear where the cards were 
not even. Trouble on this score can be 
easily avoided by the use of a little 
wooden box made up as follows: 

From a piece of 5 in. wood make a box 
that will just allow of a supply of. post- 
cards being inserted. Instead of a lid, as 
usually understood, a piece of thick wood 
is cut to the size of the postcards. This 
piece must be such that if only a few 
cards are in the box it remains higher than 
the sides of the box, or it would, of course, 
fall inside and become useless. 

To use the appliance, the cards are in- 
serted, the top placed in position, and 
either mode of pressure resorted to. 

P. F. V 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Federation Complete All Round the Coast 

Perhaps the only piece of really refreshing 
news that has come through the society post- 
bag is the welcome tidings that the Southern 
Federation of Societies is now an accomplished 
fact, and thus we have won for federation the 
whole of Great Britain. Mr. S. Dawe, the Ports- 
mouth president, briefly flashed the news: 
“Meetings to-day decided to form Southern 
Federation, and all officers appointed. Shall go 
ahead as soon as possible. Further particulars 
later.” The work of the propagandist is some- 
times strenuous, many times disappointing; yet 
I can recall the pleasure a successful issue brings 
along many times over, and it has a great, stimu- 
lating effect upon future efforts. We have all 
along urged the formation of federations in every 
district, in the sincere belief it is good for photo- 
graphy and good for the individual. We natu- 
rally feel some of the glow and warmth that 
success ensures. 


The rext Point of Attack. 

We have a federation that takes in the whole 
of Scotland; the East coast of England is well 
covered with good stretches inland; the West 
coast is fairly well encompassed; and now the 
South coast is captured for federation and unity 
of purpose. Where must we turn next? We hear 
a lot at this period about turning movements and 
attacks on the right wing or left flanks, so we 
must, I think, adapt our attack in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. Some time ago a 
frontal attack was made on a fortified citadel, 
and it failed, but not without seriously alarming 
the defenders, who whipped up all their big guns 
and called out their reserves. If we failed in 
the frontal attack we shall most certainly win in 
an enveloping movement. They are hemmed in 
on all sides and cannot escape. It is only a 
question of time, and one of these fine evenings 
we shall hear the newsboys roaring down the 
Strand: “A. P. special edition! Fall of the 
London citadel—of societies!” 


Leeds Exhibition Postponed. 

We cannot escape the war even if we would, 
and on all hands we are met with its penalties. 
A week ago I hinted it may have far-reaching 
effects on the proposed exhibition to be held in 
the Leeds City Art Gallery. Since then I have a 
letter from the curator of the gallery, which 
clearly indicates that the show cannot be this 
year, which is very disappointing to the writer 
and a host of his friends, who were rallying 
round for a bumper effort. The curator says: 
“I am desired by my chairman to inform you 
that, owing to the war and the strong possi- 
bilitv that the City Art Gallery building may be 
needed for national purposes, we find it neces- 
sary to postpone indefinitely the photographic 
exhibition which we proposed holding in this 
gallery during the autumn. Should the inter- 
national situation improve and the exhibition 
become feasible this year, I will communicate 
with you at once." It may, however, be taken 
for granted that nothing can improve the situa- 
tion so rapidly as to leave any margin of time 
for the preparation of the show; at least 1 am 
afraid not. 


Yorkshire, Prepare and be Ready. 


. This is indeed very unfortunate, and my friends 
in Yorkshire will appreciate my disappointment, 
having intimate and close knowledge of the 
efforts put forth for a Yorkshire show on various 
occasions. It cannot be helped, and there is 
some consolation in the fact that the cause of the 
delay is à noble one. There are many similar 
organisations in the same dithculty, and so one 
must hope for the best. In the meantime let me 
advise all Yorkshire societies to take advantage 
of the delay by organising the preparation of 
work ready for the event when it does take place. 
How or in what form you were to be asked to 
submit I do not presume to say now, but sufh- 
cient for the moment is that societies in the 
Yorkshire Federation were to be asked to submit 
their very best work, and the very best men in 
Yorkshire were to be urged to support their 
societies with their very best efforts. Possibly 
later I may be in a position to give more de- 


tailed information, but my advice at the moment 
is, don't let the grass grow under your feet, but 
garner the subjects and be ready. 


Bradford Cancels Excursion. 

The Bradford secretary, Mr. M. E. Townend, 
writes with reference to the Bradford Society's 
excursion to Tanfheld, arranged for Saturday 
next: “I regret to say it has been necessary to 
cancel it, and we shall be glad if it could be 
widely made known. Tue A. P. is the medium 
for the latter fact.” 


The War is the Reason. 

The secretary of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society writes: “You will, I know, regret to hear 
that our twenty-fifth annual exhibition, fixed for 
October 21 to 24, has been postponed. The war 
is the reason. We usually have the Drill Hall 
placed at our disposal, but under existing con- 
ditions it is impossible to say if it will be avail- 
able. We can afford to wait,” says Mr. Heming- 
way, “until times are more settled, although tke 
prospects were very bright and there was antici- 
pation that an extra effort would be made to 
celebrate our quarter of a century’s existence.” 
‘Having visited this society’s brilliant exhibi- 
tions on several occasions, and having conse- 
quently seen their fine and spacious drill hall, 
specially lighted by a complete electrical instal- 
lation, {һе society’s own property, I can well 
understand the society deciding to wait until the 
house is ready, in preference to going elsewhere, 
and probably faring much worse. 


A Steady Society. 


Rotherham as a society is a wonderful organi- 
sation, and year by year moves steadily along. 
They face annually an outgo of expense, before 
they open the doors of their exhibition, that 
would strike terror into the hearts of many much 
larger organisations; yet they always come out 
at the top, or, at all events, again come up 
smiling. In summer their excursions are well 
attended. Lately they have had three very suc- 
cessful—Wymnig Brook, near Shefheld; Foun- 
tains Abbey; and Ravenfield, near Rotherham. 
A week ago they tried a talk on elementary 
stereoscopic photography and а display of 
transparencies in the kromskép (Ives), while Mr. 
J. W. Stamp, one of the vice-presidents of the 
scciety, furnished a very interesting description 
of Fountains Abbey trip, which, somewhat un- 
usual for the subject, had the additional merit of 
being very humorous. 


Mortimer Pictures at Leeds. 


I don't often get the privilege of a chat with 
my Editor. You see, he is always so busy. So 
on Monday night I made up for the loss by 
having a half hour with his work at the Leeds 
Camera Club, and I confess I was slightly sur- 
prised at the versatile character it took. I think 
there were about thirty subjects on view in vary- 
ing styles of treatment, yet I like his sea sub- 
jects the best, after all. He is at home with 
them, and therein his strength appears. It was 
a pity they could not have had a much larger 
audience and a more suitable place for display; 
yet that seemed impossible, for everything is 
upset. Even the whitewashers were in at the 
Leeds Camera Club. When I visited, Mr. Harold 
G. Grainger was criticising the members' work 
for the July competitions. From observations I 
gathered there was promise in some of the 
examples he criticised, and he mildly suggested 
some greater effort should be made to show the 
work in a larger form. This is very good advice, 
and until the would-be pictorialist realises the 
nieasures of enlarging he will not have very 
much attendant success. It is simply wonderful 
how a picture grows in the enlarger, and if it 
has no pictorial value in the composition the 
enlarger very quickly tells you so; consequently 
you waste no more time or material on it. 


Richmond Exhibition. 


I am indeed glad to hear all the exhibitions 
are not off. The exhibition secretary of the 
Richmond Camera Club, Mr. Fred T. Coupland, 
writes as follows :—“Since writing some time 
ago on the formation of our exhibition I am glad 
to say things are getting into something like 
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working order. The show will be opened on the 
evening of Wednesday, October 21, and will con- 
tinue for the three following days, in Ethering- 
ton’s Hall, Richmond. Mr. Geo. Cave, K.C., 
M.P., has consented to open the exhibition, and 
the services of the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., 
have been secured as judge. I enclose entry 
form for your information, from which you will 
see that there are six classes for members and 
one (somewhat restricted) open class for 
amateurs in the district who are not members 
of our club. In spite of this limitation, we are 
hoping the latter will be well supported. We 
shall have a separate room for lantern displays, 
so there need be no break for those who prefer 
viewing the pictures; but, at the same time, the 
lantern will be in evidence each evening.” 


The Arrangements. 

“On the first night the slides sent in for com- 
petition by Richmond members (monochrome and 
colour) will be put on the screen, whilst the re- 
maining three nights will be filled by our presi- 
dent, Dr. Rodman, and by our vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Ardaseer and Sanderson. Our president 
and Mr. Ardaseer will contribute work of a 
scientific character, though not for competition, 
there being no class for this work. Their ex- 
hibits, however, should lend interest to the show, 
as both are prominent workers in this field. If 
any workers, whether members or outsiders, are 
fortunate enough to have exhibits accepted at 
the Royal, they can be sent in after exhibitors 
receive them back from the Royal, although the 
date when they so receive them will be subse- 
quent to our closing date. Any such should be 
inserted in the entry form, however, which 
shculd be delivered by the closing date to facili- 
tate cataloguing, etc., but the exhibits themselves 
can be delivered as soon as recovered from the 
Royal" tntry forms may be obtained from Mr. 
Coupland, 311, Upper Richmond Road, East 
Sheen, London, S.W., and there are no entry 
fees. The local open class referred to covers 
Barnes, Mortlake, East Sheen, Putney, Wimble- 
don, Petersham, Kew, Twickenham, Isleworth, 
Teddington, Brentford, and Richmond. Silver 
and bronze medals will be at the disposal of the 
judge in each of the classes. 


Worthing Excursions. 


The August circular of the Worthing Camera 
Club gives a very good account of a suggested 
ideal Scandinavian tour, but as the principal 
starting-point is Hamburg, I suggest it will not 
be a very popular club excursion just now, so I 
recommend the next on the list, which is fixed 
for September 2, an outing arranged to be held 
at Southwick, when an agreeable start is to be 
made by motor-'bus (if not commandeered) from 
the Kursaal. I see the society is thinking of 
starting a portfolio with the Hove and Brighton 
Society by exchange, but as the new Southern 
Federation is getting to work, they can now 
broaden the area of their interchanges. 


Federation Progress. 


I see a writer in one of the Blackburn local 
papers has been twitting the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation with following the lead of 
the Inter-Club Alliance in adopting their 
methods and principles in selection of prints 
and slides for the competitions. There is a dif. 
ference, however, in the two systems, but I am 
sure both organisations will be glad to hear that, 
having something in common, they are equally 
successful. 


HAVE you any query or 

point of difficulty im your 
photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. P. & 
Р. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, §2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Dark-room., 
I am having trouble with my light-tight 
screen of dark-room. I have a wooden frame 
to fit the window, but, owing to warping, and 
frame being a large one, it is awkward to fit 
it every time. Could I make one on the roller- 
blind principle, etc.? J. L. (Walthamstow). 


We have had a similar (wood warping) ex- 
perience, and got over this by nailing all 
round the shrunken wood frame an over- 
lapping flange made of a double thickness 
of thick red baize about 2 in. wide, and so 
projecting, say, an inch or so beyond the 
wooden frame outer edge. Тһе roller- 
blind idea is quite workable also if there 
is wood all round the window opening to 
which you can attach the necessary fitting. 
Thus: : 


A 


—————— — — Blind 


D 
B 


A B is the wooden lining of the window 
opening, C and D two projecting thin 
wood laths between which the blind moves 
up and down. C and D should be fairly 
close together, i.e just enough room 
between them for the blind and bottom 
rod to pass between. The bottom rod 
may be a piece of stiff iron wire or 
thin sheet brass. The closer C and D are 
to the blind the better light trap they 
make. C and D should overlap the edge 
of the blind not less than one, and, pre- 
ferably two, inches. 1f the sun shines 
direct on to the blind this may have to be 
of double thickness. You will under- 
stand, of course, that a similar light trap 
is required at the top and bottom, as well 
as the sides of the window frame. 


Thin Negative. 
Why is the enclosed negative so thin? Its 
companion in development is apparently cor- 
rectly developed. If the error is exposure, in 
which direction is it, etc.? 


R. L. (London, N.W.). 


Neither of the negatives submitted is 
over-exposed. The group is a strongly 
contrasted subject, and prolonged develop- 
ment in this case would have blocked up 
the gradations at the light end of the 
scale. The landscape subject obviously 
did not present very strong contrasts, and 


would have been better for considerably 
longer development. It is scarcely reason- 
able to expect that one and the same 
treatment (development) will give the best 
results in every case, although one 
medium course may perhaps give a better 
average than individual treatment without 
discrimination. Again, it should be 
observed that we can hardly expect to get 
the same type of negative from one and the 
same development when the contrasts of 
the subjects themselves vary considerably, 
even when the best possible exposure has 
been given. Nor would such uniform 
negatives give as faithful record prints. 
We suggest your intensifying the landscape 
negative by the uranium process (as it can 
be easily entirely removed, leaving the 
negative in statu дио ante), and then judg- 
ing results by printing this negative before 
and after intensification. Intensification 
in a general kind of way shows one what 
longer development would have given. 
(But you must not say that intensification 
and development are identical.) 


Various Topics. А 

What is the difference between apoth. and 
avoirdupois weights? How many grains are 
there in a drachm, or dram? (2) I recently 
tried to enlarge with half-plate camera, and 
had the image focussed on the easel, but on 
stopping down to F/32 there was nothing to be 
seen, i.e. the image faded away. (3) On taking 
my negatives from the fixing bath I find the 
filn side covered with lime-like markings all 
over the surface. I have given thorough 
washing, and used cotton wool, but they still 
show, the cotton wool merely scratching the 
film. W. L. M. (Easington). 


The following shows the relationship of 
the three systems of English weights: 


(1) Troy (gold, silver, etc., and precious 
stones): 


Grains. Pennyweights (dwts.) Ounces. 
24 us: UAE 
490 ... ada: 20. xu id I 


(2) A gothecarie? (medicines, fine drugs, 
ete.) : 


Grains. — Scruples (э). Draclims (3). 
20 LES 1 
60 ... BL m I 


480 24 us 8 .. 1 


Ounces (3). 


(3) Avoirdupois (groceries, etc.) : 
Grains. Drachms. Ounces. 
27.343 és I 


437-5 ss TO wo 3 
` 7000. 256 www 16 м. 1 
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The practical points for the photographer 
to note are that when we buy such things 
as hypo, soda carbonate, the pound is (or 
should be) 7,000 grs., the ounce 4374 grs. 
In photographic formule a drachm (often 
written dram) is 60 grs., i.e. apoth. weight, 
and not 27 grs., as in avdp. weight. Thus 
our ounce of pyro does not contain 
8 drachms of 60 grs. each, i.e. 480 grs., but 
4374 grs. This is where most mistakes 
originate. Take note that your little brass 
weights are likely to be marked э, i.e. a 
scruple of 20 grs., or 3, i.e. a drachm of 
бо grs. In making up formule it is 
generally “near enough” to reckon the 
avdp. oz. as 440 grs. (2) Although you 
could not see with your eye the easel 
image with the small stop, it by no means 
follows that the sensitive paper, if given 
long enough printing time, would have not 
seen and responded to the greatly reduced 
illumination. At the same time such a 
protracted exposure would probably have 
been inconvenient, and the resulting pic- 
ture lacking in shadow detail and grada- 
tion. The remedy is to use a larger stop 
or a stronger light. (3) You did not say 
whether you were using a plain hypo or 
acid fixing bath. The scratches resulting 
from wiping the film (presumably with rea- 
sonable care and gentleness) point to small 
solid free particles on the film, and are 
most likely loose in the water. These may 
beremoved by filtering through cotton wool, 
or tying a loose bag of fine flannel, etc., 
over the tap mouth. It is as well to have 
a couple of thicknesses of this tap filter 
material. If there is “lime” in the water 
use an acid fixing bath (hypo 4 oz., water 
20 02., potass. metabisulphite 4 oz.), rinse 
the plate after fixing for a minute or two, 
and then bath in water 10 oz., hydro- 
chloric acid 1 fl. drm., i.e. 60 mimins; 
again wash the plate for half an hour in a 
gently flowing stream, and wipe with wet 
cotton wool. 


Stained Prints. 
Could you please tell me the cause of the 
brown stains on enclosed gaslight printing 
paper? H. M. (Bangor). 
Most probably these are due to hypo 
contamination, i.e. handling the prints 
while saturated with developer with hypo- 
contaminated fingers. Stains also may 
arise when parts of the print are not 
completely covered by fluid in the hypo 
bath, e.g. edges sticking up out of the 
bath, sticking to each other or sides of 
the vessel. For clean prints observe the 
following points: (1) Freshly mixed de. 
veloper (filter off anything like scum or 
sediment) (2) Immerse the print right 
under the surface of the fixing bath, and 
turn it over quickly once or twice to clear 
off any clinging air bells. (3) Have a 
roomy fixing bath so that the prints do not 
overlap. (4) Rinse and dry the fingers 
after contact with fixing bath before pro- 
ceeding to another development. 


Adhesive. 


Can you tell me of an adhesive for the 
backs of prints like that used on postage 
stamps, etc.? W. С. A. (Hurstmonceaux). 


You have not been very observant, or 
you would have noticed that all replies on 
this page are to the initials of the inquirer 
and his post town. Perhaps dextrine, or 
* British gum," will meet your needs. This 
may be mixed with a little lukewarm 
water, and, when cold, brushed over the 
backs of the prints, and then allowed to 
dry. Only a very thin coating is needed. 
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235th 
Lesson. 


HE stirring events of 
the past two weeks 
have made us look at 
everything from the 
point of view of the 
‘war. Almost every 
detail of our lives 
has been more or 
less affected, and 
photographic work 
no less than other 
things. Owing to 
the fact that these 
lessons are prepared some time before 
they actually appear, matter published 
in war time was actually written and 
printed before the war cloud had done 
more than appear on the horizon. 
Since then very many of our readers 
will have found that the opportunities 
for using their cameras have been con- 
siderably curtailed. No one, we are 
sure, will quarrel with these restric- 
tions, even though they may realise 
that ninety-nine per cent. of the vetoed 
cameras would be used innocently and 
entirely for their owners’ pleasure. 

We note that among the trades for 
which the War Office is asking for re- 
cruits is photography, so that some use 
is being made of the camera in some 
direction or other, and as doubtless 
many of our readers will figure among 
the recruits a few hints on the likely 
work to be put before them and the 
production of negatives expeditiously 
may prove helpful. The most useful 
type of camera is one that can be used 
with a wide-angle lens for panoramic 
effects, but which at the same time 
permits of sufficient extension for a 
long-focus lens to be employed. 

Overhaul the Apparatus. 

Of course, the first thing which will 
occur to every photographer is that his 
apparatus must be in perfectly reliable 
order. If any opportunity should 
occur for photographic service the 
work would have to be done ra idly, 
and there are many cameras which will 
give good enough results if they are 
“nursed,” i.e. the slides carefully 
covered while they are being taken 
from the bag to the camera, and so on, 
but which will fog the plates if such 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CAMERA AND THE CRISIS. 


care is not exercised. An early oppor- 


tunity should therefore be taken to 
overhaul the outfit. Bellows should be 
carefully examined, and any worn or 
weak places covered with pieces of 
thin leather fasted rather than glued 
on. The points of attachment of the 
bellows to the woodwork also need 
examination. If the velvet strips on 
the reversing back and rising front 
appear to be worn or pressed down flat 
a good deal, they may be renewed, 
taking care not to use thicker velvet 
than that originally fitted. Апу 
screws which do not seem to hold 
properly may be taken right out, and 
the hole filled up with a piece of cigar- 
box wood shaped as a peg to fit the 
hole, and glued into position. After 
the glue has been given twenty-four 
hours to set thoroughly, the superfluous 
portion of the peg is cut off, a small 
hole bored with a fine drill or bradawl, 
and the screw replaced. In this way, 
by the expenditure of a little time and 
care, the apparatus may be got into 
apple-pie order and may be used under 
almost any conditions with perfect 
confidence. As work might have to be 
done in the rain, a waterproof focussing 
en is preferable to one of velvet or 
silesia. 


Advantages of a Stand Camera. 


From what we have already said it 
will be gathered that a stand camera 
is in many ways preferable. With a 
stand the lens may be stopped down 
sufficiently to give critical definition, 
the rigid support enabling the required 
length of exposure to be given. Crisp 
clear definition is what would be neces- 
sary, and with many open views an 
orthochromatic plate and a light filter 
would be necessary to cut out the blue 
haze which we so often get during the 
autumn. An orthochromatic plate of 
about 200 Watkins would be suitable; 
in fact, any of those in the rapid or 
extra rapid classes in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Exposure Table lists. The filter 
should be deeper than what we should 
recommend for pictorial landscape 
work, simply because good contrast is 
required in the distant portions of the 
view, the near foreground being prac- 


tically unimportant. Probably a filter 
increasing exposure twenty times would 
be somewhere near the mark, say a 
Wratten К ii. For clearing up blue 
haze in distant views the three or four 
times filter is almost useless, valuable 
though it may often be in near fore- 
ground subjects where some improve- 
ment of colour rendering is desired. 
That, however, is a pictorial considera- 
tion, and is beside the point at the 
moment. | 


Importance of Exposure. 


Exposure should be as accurate as 
possible, and should in the majority of 
cases be adjusted for the middle dis- 
tance and distance. These views, which 
may be regarded as photographic sur- 
veys, do not require any attention to 
foreground detail As a rule the ex- 
posure may be calculated with a 
Watkins meter, and the reading 
obtained divided by 4 or 8, according 
to the distance of the more impor- 
tant portions of the subject. Obviously 
there would be no time to spend in 
lengthy calculations, but half a minute 
expended in securing a good exposure 
is time well spent. 


Dark-room Window in the Developer. 


It is possible that development of 
exposed plates might have to be carried 
on under conditions which would not 
be regarded as specially safe. In such 
cases much better results may be 
obtained by adding some suitable dye 
to the developer. Some years ago some 
of the dealers supplied such a dye in 
concentrated form, but there are a 
number of dyes which may be obtained 
in powder form, and which, when dis- 
solved, will answer the purpose. We 
have used a solution of chromate of 
potassium mixed with a solution of 
eosin. One or two experiments should 
be made before attempting the develop- 
ment of important plates. The best 
method of working is to have the dish 
with a depth of at least half an inch of 
the dyed developing solution therein. 
The room should be rendered as safe 
as possible, by closing shutters, draw- 
ing down blinds, putting out any arti- 
ficial light, and so on, according to cir- 
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cumstances. Then the dark slide may 
be placed alongside the developing dish 
and the whole covered by a large rug of 
double thickness, the worker’s hands 
and arms being also covered. An as- 
sistant will be needed to place this rug 
in position and to hold down the outer 
edges. The slide may then be opened 
and the plate quickly transferred to the 
developer. After rocking the dish for 
a minute or two the rug may be re- 
moved, and the progress of develop- 
ment may be watched if the blind is 
drawn up a little, the shutters slightly 
opened, or a candle lighted. 


The Type of Negative Wanted. 


It will be gathered from what we have 
said already that a fairly plucky nega- 
tive should be secured, so that even 
although the plate appears to grey over 
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in the shadows, development should not 
be cut short. On the other hand, as we 
are going to suggest the use of gaslight 
paper for printing, a harsh negative is 
undesirable. After fixing, even if an 
acid fixing bath is employed, it will be 
found that some of the dye remains in 
the gelatine film, and this will not wash 
out in the short time which can be 
allotted to washing the negative. How- 
ever, it is quite unimportant, and 
merely increases to a slight extent the 
time of exposure for making the gas- 
light print. Where the ordinary house- 
hold tap is at hand a plate may be 
washed in five minutes if it is placed in 
a horizontal position and the water 
allowed to run on to the film surface. 
If, however, a number have to be 
washed, some form of tank will get the 
batch through in quickest time. 
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" THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Modification of Negatives.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 

“Some More Points Regarding Exposure.’ 

“How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” 

“How to Develop the Exposed Plate.” 

“More about Development.” 

“Groups in the Garden.” 

“Exposures with the Simple Type of 
Camera.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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“THE А. P. ano Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of pr 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' worth of 


aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered, every week 
th | ] , Size, OF uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


Гог BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. Р. AND P. N., is offered every week. a 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


, „ The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, апі must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. Thomas Peter, The Oak Cottage, Perranarworthal, Corn- 
wall. (Title of print, *The Wonders of the Sea.") "Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial; lens, Cooke; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 
1-soth sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., July; developer, m.-q.; print- 
ing process, bromide. 

The Second Prize to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor Lodge, 
Oxford. (Title of print, *A Wet Evening.") Technical data: 
Plate, Ilford backed; lens, Cooke; exposure, 4 min.; time of 
day, noon; developer, pyro-metol-soda; printing process, 
bromide, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. Ratcliffe, о, Crescent Green, 
Kendal. (Title of print, “A Head Study.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., May; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, ozobrome. 

The Mounting Prize to Claude Gaggero, Dorincourt, Snares- 
brook. (Title of print, “Flowers of the Field.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck R. R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 7 a.m., August; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

C. Wills, Streatham, S. W. ; Wm. Findlay, Glasgow; W. Hill, 
Leek; Miss Etta Shankland, Greenock; John Cresswell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Cecil T. Hodgkinson, Billingborough ; Justin 
McCarthy, Liverpool; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; Miss 
Delarue, London, S.E.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Miss C. 
M. Martin, Bromsgrove ; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. 


Class I. 

H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; H. Warner, Hammersmith, 
W.; Chas. Mantell, Birmingham; S. Taylor, Acton Vale, W. ; 
John К. Page, Wood Green, N.; A. L. Simon, Kew Gardens; 
Chas. Ward Garth, Leeds (2); Р. С. Read, Putney, S.W.; С. Е. 
Graham, Stoke-on-Trent; Miss G. Young, Harrogate; J. Е. 
Grinham, Edinburgh; Harry Worthington, Tavistock; Н. К. 
Reynolds, Dover; George Manners, Grantham; A. Durrington, 


Epping; Wm. Saunders, Norwich; Chas. F. Linden, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch; С. Н. Jenkins, Lincoln; A. С. Hunter, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Class II. 

Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln ; Cecil Gould, Bradford ; Miss 
K. Leahy, Leeds; J. A. Ellis, Stafford ; Lionel Norton, Wake- 
field; Alfred English, Walthamstow; Chas. Franks, Plymouth ; 
G. Henderson, Salisbury; J. Manners, Peterborough; R. Daw- 
son, Southampton; J. R. Turner, Manchester; H. S. Watkins, 


Shrewsbury; George Morgan, Cardiff; S. С. Vernon, Hull. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Geo. McPhee, 19, Main 
Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, “Morning.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, R. R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. ; time of day, 6 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

W. S. McLaren, Southend-on-Sea; K. Navaratnam, Ceylon; 
W. Scruton, Leeds; Arthur T. Kirke, West Bridgford (2); F. G. 
French, Southampton; Cyril W. ‘Rodmell, Sutton-on- Hull; 
Gerard Wilson, Aberdeen; Н. Hawksley, Sheffield; W. Р. 
Pollock, Inverness; J. Kilpatrick, Armagh; Jas. Venables, 
Rugby; B. A. Taylor, King’s Lynn; Evan A. Swires, Hasling- 
den; Thos. Hall, West Stanley; L. A. Horrax, Sheffield; Wm. 
Scothon, Nottingham; Wm. Rimmer, St. Helens; Joseph Ash- 
worth, Broughton; C. Read, Bristol; T. Coslipp, Ontario; W. 
С. Ward, Walworth, S.E.; Edgar T. Martin, Bristol; L. E. 
Halle, Battersea, S.W.; L. S. Beaufoy, Maidstone; H. Hawks- 
ley, Sheffield; W. Maskell, Leytonstone; John McRae, Coat- 
bridge; Miss C. T. M. Saunders, Bournemouth; Arthur F. 
Garbutt, Rochdale; Miss Vera Dawson, Ilkley; Ben B. Hands, 
Liscard. 
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LTHOUGH the two little prints re- 
produced on this page leave much 

to be desired in several ways, yet they 
strike the right first note, and that is 
always a point of some importance. This 
note is a suggestion of naturalness,’ viz. 


children with their toys.. It is true that 
the idea of children playing with their 
toys is old—very much older than photo- 
graphy—and therefore it is as well to try 
and get a little bit away from this much 
and long trodden path. On the other 
hand, if children are only left entirely to 
their own devices, their unconscious 
originality will often offer us something 
much fresher than anything which an 
upgrown can suggest. 
A well-known photographer, successful 
with children, many years ago said, “When 
about to pose children—don’t ; but just let 
them alone, and let them do the posing.” 
Now, in both these prints is there not 
half a suspicion that the camera man has 
done a little suggesting? This is perhaps 
more indicated in example A than in B. 
The fact that the youngster in the former 
case is staring fixedly at the camera seems 
to lend svpport to this suspicion. If we 


A.- “ITs NAME was Darrie Grey.” 
By B. Wardman. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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` Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful 
to other readers dealing with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ 


Competition or the Advanced Workers’ Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, 


will be dealt with here. 


compare the two prints as regards staring 
at the camera we at once see how 
example B takes our fancy first, as it 
seems more real, unconscious, and natur- 
ally childlike. 

Going back to A for a moment, it may 
be usefully noted by other beginners that 
the noticeably liny nature of the back- 
ground is not very acceptable. “But it is 
natural? ” 
which is natural is not pictorial. 

Again, in this print there are a 
number of torn scraps of paper оп the 
ground catching one’s eye. “ОВ, I never 
noticed those at the moment, etc.” That 
is just the point to notice now, viz., that 
the photographer has to learn to see in a 
moment all that is in front of his lens. 
He may not pay attention to ugly things 
like these white spots, but the lens will 
record them. It is not only a question of 
seeing what we want to include, but also 
noticing what is present that we ought to 
omit. 

On turning to example B, although the 
background here shows more light and 
shade contrast than it does in A, yet we 
do not notice this so much, one reason 
being that the background is not so 
formal, not so patterny. It must not be 
concluded that the light and dark tree and 
sky parts of the background in fig. B are 
perfect. Far from it; but they are not—at 
any rate in the original print—very asser- 
tive. و‎ 

Here the youngster’s eyes, and, pre- 
sumably her mind also, are in harmony 
with what she is doing—holding. This 
note of harmony illustrates a far-reaching 
principle which no successful picture-^ 
maker contravenes. 

Now consider for a moment tlie very 
important factor of light and shade. In A 
the general effect is tame and flat. Such 
difference of tone that we have is more 
due to colour than to light and shade. 
In B we have a quite acceptable and com- 
mendable suggestion of play of light and 
shade. (This may be to some extent lost 
in the course of reproduction, so the 
reader can perhaps get his imagination to 
help him a little.) 

The beginner must not take this to mean 
that we always get the best effect in direct 
sunlight. This is not always the case, 
but generally we do get our best effects 
when we have some variety of light and 
shade, apart from colour differences. 

Now, here is a practical little point. 
We cannot always increase our light, but 
we can always increase our shade by cut- 
ting off some of the light. When dealing 
with figures in the open it is often very 
helpful to enlist the help of someone to 
hold an umbrella or something else which 
will cut off some of the sky light from one 
side of the figure. Or we may use the 


That may be so, but everything 


shade afforded by an adjacent building, 
tree, etc. 

Variety of light and shade is necessary 
to give a subject pictorial interest. With- 
out it the result is apt to appear tame, flat, 
weak, and monotonous. 


By E. Hayter. 
Competition. 


B.— INTERESTED, 
From the Beginners’ 


EW READERS of 
"The А. P. & P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highlv instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


ETO 


Alany of the back numbers are 
out of print, bul application lo the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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WAITING ON THE QUAY. 
The original, a bromide print (91 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


BY H. P. DINELLI. 
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HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY sy PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Lucrative Spare Time Occupation. 


By VINCENT LOCKWOOD. 


present state of affairs would be likely to affect 

the demand for press photographs. He seemed 

to think that because the leading daily and weekly 
papers had submerged every topic but the one outstanding 
one that the only photographs that stood an earthly chance 
were those representing military and naval subjects. In 
a way, of course, he was right, but I was able to show him 
that there were scores and scores of illustrated journals 
which did not use topical pictures; that there were 
markets for photographs quite outside the journals that 
deal exclusively with the affairs of the moment, journals 
that will be published just as usual because they deal with 
aspects of national work and national interest that must 
be carried on. The Continental markets are restricted, 
but the American and British magazines and weeklies are 
as accessible as ever. 

As the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER said in 
the last issue: ''It is to the evidence of the camera that 
the historian will look for much circumstantial detail of 
the eventful happenings of these early years of the twentieth 
century." 

The free lance press photographer of to-day has oppor- 
tunities for obtaining pictures which, if offered in the right 
quarters, will sell readily ; pictures, too, that will be 
unobtainable when the war is over. Conditions of life 
will alter, things that have been done in a certain way for 
generations will be rudely upset. Take, for instance, 
a single item which I read in a daily paper only this morning. 
It described how, in a certain part of the country, the 
harvest was being gathered in by women. In other places 
boy scouts are. harvesting, and at some holiday towns 
visitors in flannels were assisting the farmers to get in their 
crops. Dozens of pictures of such incidents as these could 
be taken, and they possess interest for the ordinary daily 
and weekly papers, both in London and the provinces, 
would be acceptable to the American and Colonial journals, 
and would sell as postcards as well. 

This is only one of many such subjects. You cannot 
go for a walk anywhere without finding subjects that are 
suitable for press pictures. Why, only yesterday I saw a 
private motor-car loaded up with loaves of bread. The baker 
had had some of his horses commandeered, and a friend's car 
was requisitioned to assist in the delivery of the bread 

Red Cross work, the drilling of special constables, and 
social work that is being undertaken in all the big towns 
provide opportunity for the town dwellers. Small boys 
playing at '' war," the serious processions of children with 
paper caps and wooden swords, the building of sand 
‘“ forts " at the seaside, and the hundred-and-one warlike 
games of children provide another topical set of subjects. 

But all these things are '' topical " in the news sense, and 
as such are suitable for publication in the daily and weekly 
journals, and it was not of these things that I started to write. 

The great market for amateur press work has not been 
interrupted. Reaping, ploughing, fruit picking, fishing, 
peat cutting and country industries must still go on. 
Papers dealing with agricultural interests are still being 
published just as usual. Flower, animal and bird subjects 
are still wanted for the nature papers. Motoring and 
cycling subjects will still be required for the motoring 
press. Women will cook, golf will be played, children 
must still be educated and amused, and there are groups 
of papers devoted to each of these subjects. 

Amateurs who have been abroad have probably dozens 
of photographs of towns and villages that may become 
world-famous through the war. Editors will pay well for 


»í week a man wrote to me inquiring how the 


pictures of bridges that have been destroyed, of villages 
that have been burnt, of towns that have been besieged, 
because, at the moment, it becomes difficult to obtain 
such photographs. 

In times like this a picture that is worthless to-day may 
be worth pounds to-morrow. But even if you have such 
prints you must have the knowledge of where to sell them, 
and how to get the market price, and that is where the 
Practical Correspondence College can help you with its 
press photographic course. 

The course was prepared by a press photographer 
who spent many years discovering the methods which 
he has detailed so cleverly in the lessons. Each 
student's work is dealt with by men with wide 
editorial experience, and as the main source of students 
for the other courses taught by the College is the recom- 
mendation of successful and satisfied students, the directors 
cannot afford to enrol anyone who does not show, by his 
or her preliminary work, that the undertaking is going 
to be successful and profitable. Before a press photo- 
graphic student can be enrolled, six contact prints must 
be submitted—six actual photographs taken by the 
applicant, and fairly representing the average work done. 
These are criticised by the Director of Tuition, and an 
unbiassed report is given from an editorial standpoint. If 
the would-be student does not take photographs that are 
good enough to merit publication, the instructor says so 
quite frankly. А lot of people send up for particulars 
of the tuition who would be very ill-advised to attempt 
the work. If a student cannot be put on a profitable 
basis, cannot produce prints that will sell, that student 
would represent a dead loss to the College, and a large 
number of would-be enrolments are refused for this reason. 
Further, if once a student is accepted and works ener- 
getically on the lines indicated, he cannot fail to make 
money. 

Here is an extract from a new student's letter on my 
desk. “ You ask if I have had any success in press photo- 
graphy. I am glad to say I have, and it shows the sound- 
ness of your teaching. An annual market is held here, 
and thinking I might pick up something, I took my 
camera with me. I took a photo of the market on the 
lines suggested, and sent it to It was accepted 
and paid for. From the same negative I also sold two or 
three dozen postcards by following your advice. I am 
very busy, and have every confidence in clearing the cost 
of the course in a very short time. I have also been 
selling prints from all the other negatives you approved 
of, which goes to show how practical your advice is.” 
Another student, by the same post, writes: “ І have sold 
two to the Daily , two to (a weekly paper), and 
I also gained a prize in the competition." 

These are, of course, only small successes. Some students 
make {200 a year and more by the work. 

In conclusion, let me say that anyone who can take 
good, clean, bright pictures, and will go to work as the 
Director of Tuition specifies, will be successful. If you 
think that your work is good enough, send me six prints 
for the free criticism. Address them to me at The Prac- 
tical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, 
W.C., and you will be told at once whether you can make 
money at the work or not. The prints shall be returned, 
post free, and you will not be under the slightest obliga- 
tion. I'll send a free booklet describing the course at the 
same time. But you won’t be cross if you are told your 
pictures are not up to the mark, will you? Lots of them 
aren't. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 

9am. Tuesday. 

Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
а special Deposit Note, with the watermark °" HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp.” 
in the paper. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FORWARDING.—Reflies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


ta Net» 
QUITASHAP C | POM No. 1 Ensignette camera, printing box for 
` enlarging to postcard size, and one spool 


ATUS, 
gea 


films; accept 19s. 6d. lot.—W. Middleton, 7, 
Clifton Terrace, Dovercourt, Essex. 


Blocknote, waistcoat pocket camera, with 
changing box; listed £12 12s.; take £6 10s. ; 


war bargain.—R. B., 24, Kingsway, Mort- 
lake, S.W. 


34 by 24 Uno Cameo, Beck Mutar lens, 
F/6, Lukos III. 1 to 100th Sector shutter, 
two slides, film-pack adapter, leather case; 
cost £4 5s.; bargain, £3; brand new.—72, 
Oval Road, Gravelly Hill. 


Quarter-plato folding pocket Poco, Bausch 
lens and shutter, six single slides, and 
tripod; 20s.—103, Trentham Street, South- 
fields, London. 


Reflex quarter-plate focal-plane; five days’ 
approval; 228. 6d.; lens mounted in shutter 
suitable; particulars, stamp.—Brelsford, 1, 
Ince Street, H. N., Stockport. 


Postcard Klimax, Model L, Zeiss lens, 
F/6.5, Lukos III. shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th 


— ono МАМО 
c ARGAINS ^c 


Î WAR: PRICES 
REDUCED. 


er 
5X4 Goerz Tenax, Autofoc £ s. d. 
model, Dagor lens, F/6.8, Com- 
pound shutter, 6 slides, film-pack 
adap:er, 2 cases; cost £12 18s. - 
6d. ... i .. Our Price 7 15 0 
Ditto, ditto, Dagor lens, F/6.8, 
film-pack adapter, and case; cost 


£11 17s. 6d. + Our Price 6 10 0 sec., twelve slides, film-pack adapt d 
1*2 г 5 » him-pack adapter, an 
onus DO pee uo two leather cases, very good condition; £6; 

Sector shutter, 6 single slides, or exchange for good quarter-plate.—]J. A. 

case; cost £10 3s. Our Price 7 12 6 Newboult, 111, Moorhead Lane, Shipley, 


Postcard Kodak, latest model, 
R.R. lens, auto shutter, plate 
back, 3 slides, screen, and case : 
cost £6 5s. ... .. _Our Price 4 5 0 
23 X 4} 1a Speed Kodak, focal- 
plane shutter, 1-10th to 1-1000th 
sec., Goerz Dagor lens, F/6.8, 
and case, as new; cost £13 15s. 
Our Price 915 O 
All our Second-hand Apparatus adjusted 
and tested їп our own workshops by 
skil'ed mechanics. 


41х31 Staley Britisher Reflex, 
latest pattern, focal-plane shut- 
ter, 1-10th to 1-1000th sec ,Eury- 
plan lens, F/4.5, 3 slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case; cost 
418 15s... .... Our Price 10 15 0 
4}X3t Houghton’s Folding Re- 
flex, revolving back, Zeiss Tes- 
sar lens, F/4.5. 3 double plate 
holders, and case; cost £25 10s. 
Our Price 14 10 0 
4.5X6 cm. N. & G. Baby Sibyl, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar lens, F/4.5, 6 
slides, film-pack adapter, and 
purse$; cost £1212s. Our Price 
31x41 No. 3 Folding Pocket 
Kodak, recent pattern, Goerz 
Dagor lens F/6.8, Ko:los shutter, 
1 to 1-300th sec.; cost £9 17s. 
Our Price 6 12 6 
Any of the above lots can be had on 
5 days’ approval against cash cepos't. 


ails Hunker о 


"Y 37, Bedford St, Strand. WC 


Yorks. 


Photographic _half-plate set, rectilinear 
lens, Thornton-Pickard shutter, stand, and 
bag, with boards and every arrangement for 
daylight enlarging; complete, $3. Кодак 
camera (No. 4 Cartridge), 5 by 4; cost 5 
guineas; leather case, and stand; 40s. Ten 
printing frames, 8 by 10 and 10 by 12; 12s. 
the lot.—4, Gresley Road, "Hornsey Lane, 
London, N . 


For disposal, whole-plate camera, Rouch ; 
cost £20; good as new, leather caso, three 
double slides; £7 10s.; approval, deposit.— 
Morley and Wilkinson, Market Rasen. 


LENSES, ETC. 


Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5, focus 81, sunk mount, 
extra rigid ditto; as now; cost £11; soll 
£6 10s.—13, Birkhall Road, Catford. 


8 15 0 


AN AUCTION SALE OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 

Friday throughout the year, Catalogues and par- 

ticulars onapplication, Goods received are included 

in early sales, Estb. 1760, 

38, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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1,000 BARCAINS IN SECOND-HAND 


August 24, 1914. 


LENSES. - | 


If you want а lens for a particular class of 


work, write to us for our Bargain List of 
Lenses, consisting of over one thousand lots. 
Tho finest selection and best value yet 
offered. We 'have thousands unlisted, ‚50 
that if you are unable to select from the list, 
we are sure to be able to fix you up with 
the right article at the right price on receipt 
of particulars.—The City Sale 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 


and Ex- 


VARIOUS. 
Press Photography Courso; £3 3s.; per- 


fect condition, complete, 25s.; cash or de- 
posit ; 
Broughty Ferry. 


letters only.—D. Nairn, Tircarra, 


Continued on next page. 


Two handy little booklets written expressly 
for Amateurs on 


Retouching 
Portraiture 


are included in the series of American 


Photography's handbooks. 


Every photo- 
grapher who aspires to something better 
than mere button-pressing should r ad 
these ; they are full of good hints and will 
readily repay the perusal of them. Their 
price is 6d. each from any newsagent, book- 
seller, bookstall or photo-dealer, or post 
free from 

FRANCIS COLLAS, 

3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 


BOUCHT | SOLD, 
aR AMER 
с Оет S 


i: ILLUSTRATED лмо BARCAIN L/STS- POST FREE. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


Simultaneous screw focussing, and 
one adjustable focussing eye-piece, 
Magnification eight times. 


Ors 


=s = =| 


PRICE £3 


Complete in case. 


| са A fine quality Prism 
Binocular, combining the highest optical and 
mechanical excellence. 


"WESTMINSTER | 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE,LT® 


119, VICTORIA STREET, 
и охғано STREET, LONDON, 
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` We are pleased to be able to. state that the shillings 
are steadily flowing in from amateur photographers іп 
response to our appeal in con- 
nection: with the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund. 
We would again repeat the par- 
ticulars, for the benefit of new readers and those who 
may have overlooked the original announcement. We 
ask all amateur photographers to send us a shilling, 
upon receipt of which they will receive a specially printed 
signed copy of the Editor’s marine picture, “The 
Empire’s Watchdogs.” The cost of printing, packing, 
and postage is being undertaken gratuitously by the 
proprietors of THE А. P. AND P. N., Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., and the whole of the shillings 
received from readers, without any deduction whatever, 
will be handed over to the Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund. 
We hope, therefore, that many more applications for 
copies of the picture will reach us, so that the total 
amount finally remitted to the Relief Fund from amateur 
photographers may be a worthy one. 
9.09 

At the present time, when we all recognise the duty 

of doing our utmost to keep things going as normally 


THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS' FUND. 


as possible, we would point out to our. 


"BUSINESS readers that they can assist in some mea- 
AS USUAL.” sure by giving attention to the announce- 

ments of our advertisers from week to week 
in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., and by supporting 
them as far as they can. A perusal of these advertise- 
ments will show that there are many firms whose in- 
tention it is to conduct their business as usual, as far 
as it is in their power to do so, and we are sure all our 
readers will agree that such firms deserve every en- 
couragement. Our own policy, as announced when first 
the war-cloud broke, has been to continue to provide 
topical and useful articles and pictures of interest to 
all classes of photographers, and our readers have not 
been backward in showing keen appreciation of the 
fact. Elsewhere in the current issue appears an article 
by our special representative, who speaks of the opti- 
mism that prevails in the photographic trade as to the 
future. It is the firms who take this reassuring attitude 
and keep their names before the photographic public 
who will surely reap the benefit when times are better. 
“А, P.” readers can assist in the good work by their 
continued support. 
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War, which is the antithesis of trade, means its 
paralysis at the outset, but the ultimate effect upon 
trade is not necessarily 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY depressing. After the 
IN FRANCE, present war, and, no 

| doubt, long before it 

closes, photographic manufacture, like a good many 
other manufactures will be stimulated to new enter- 
prise in a market which has hitherto been largely 
German. France already is a great centre of photo- 
graphic industry, and the cordial relations with our 
neighbour should make for even greater reciprocity in 
the future than in the past. Some idea of the largeness 
of her photographic interests is obtainable from the 


` Paris directory, where nearly one hundred constructors 


of photographic apparatus are listed, as well as a large 
number of plate and paper makers, and some two hun- 
dred and fifty dealers. In the Paris directory the section 
devoted to photography in general covers some twenty 
pages, whereas in the London directory of substan- 
tially the same size and bulk it only runs to three. 
| 9 © Өө | 
In a newly published French serial, dealing with the 

industries of our principal ally in the European cam- 

paign, we find an interesting 
A VISIT TO LUMIERE’S. account of the Lumiére estab- 

lishment at Lyons, which, the 
writer tells us, is organised as scientifically as a labora- 
tory at a university. The Lumiéres coat not less than 
70,000 photographic plates per day, as well as more 
than 7,000 metres (over four miles) of sensitive paper. 
Eight hundred persons of both sexes are employed, the 
women wearing breeches in place of skirts, in order not 
to flick up the dust, and these, together with their tight, 
glossy blouses, give them the appearance of gymnasts. 
The glass for plate-making comes from the great glass 
works at Aniche, in the north of France, near the Bel- 
gian frontier, and the celluloid base for the film also is 
made outside Lyons on a vast scale. 

© 9 8 

There are some who fail to realise the fundamental 

principle that a business man must base his prices on 
what it will cost him to renew 
his stock : hence the bitter com- 
plaints against “grasping 
traders.” The real problem is 
to produce chemicals and articles which hitherto have 


4^ MADE IN GERMANY ” 
AND ALCOHOL. 
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been made in Germany, and as regards the chemical 
products, the home manufacture is to a large extent a 
question of time for organisation and greater facilities 
for the use of industrial alcohol of full strength (abso- 
Jute), and free from that semi-viscous petroleum which 
water causes to separate or precipitate from the only 
industrial alcohol now obtainable by the ordinary 
photographic investigator or experimenter: unless, in- 
deed, a quantity of five gallons or over is purchased at 
one time, a heavy bond is entered into and many for- 
malities are observed. It is difficult to realise how many 
photographic industries have passed over to Germany, 
and how many promising photographic researches have 
been nipped in the bud by reason of the heavy petro- 
leum introduced into the ''mineralised " spirit, this 
petroleum being peculiarly subversive in colour-sensi- 
tising, and precipitating emulsions or drying gelatinous 
strata, the oily matter causing spots, markings, and 
opalescence. As, however, a Government department 
has the question of home manufactures in hand, and 
considering how quickly things move in war time, there 
may be a hope that in a few days there may be arrange- 
ments by which any respectable person can immediately 
obtain small or moderate quantities of strong (anhy- 
drous) and non-mineralised alcohol for technical use. 
O © 9 

Many have heard and read of the Paris pigeon post 
organised during the Franco-German War of 1870-1871, 
and that surprising application of micro- 
photography by which one pigeon was 
able to carry messages which, in the 
aggregate, amounted to about half as 
many words as are contained in the Bible, but probably 
few of our present readers have actually seen one of the 
films. As illustrating an article on the subject which 
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appears below, we have in our office a page of 
one of the original films, and the messages can be easily 
read by the aid of a small microscope, the film and 
microscope being available for those who feel interested. 
Further, we have on exhibition a microphotographic 
camera of the period, and one of M. Dagron’s minia- 
ture photographs attached to a lens and mounted like 
a miniature opera-glass. 
i o m me 
Although bromides have risen considerably in price, 
the actual quantity required in ordinary work is not 
large; nevertheless, it is well to re- 
SALT TO REPLACE member that common salt or sodium 
BROMIDE. chloride may replace potassium 
bromide as a restrainer. It must, 
however, be remembered that sodium chloride is a much 
less active restrainer than potassium bromide, five 
grains of sodium being about equal in restraining power 
to one grain of potassium bromide. 
o © 0 
Many photographers must have desired to secure 
records of the movements of the military in London 
during the last few weeks, 
and doubtless a large number 
of such records must have 
been made, either openly or 
surreptitiously, without interference. Nevertheless, 
permission is technically necessary in order to make an 
exposure upon any scene which has a military signifi- 
cance in London at the present time. An apolication 
to the War Office in one instance has brought the reply 
that no general permit of any sort or kind can be given 


THE WAR OFFICE AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PERMITS. 


to photograph the movement of troops, and that in 


every case permission must be sought from the respec- 
tive commanders of the divisions. 


—  — — —* A88: —— — — 


OW old the method of 
sending news by 
carrier pigeon may be, no 
one can conjecture with 
any degree of certainty ; 
possibly the pigeon post, 
in one form or another, 
may be as old as civilisa- 
tion and writing, but the 
regular commercial use of 
a pigeon post appears to 
have been quite a feature 
of the thirty years or so 
prior to the practical and regular use of the electric telegraph. 
On December 27, 1870, we find the Germans outside Paris and 
commencing the bombardment, and on February 26, 1871, the 
Teutonic contingent marched triumphantly through the Lutetian 
streets; this stressful two months having given birth to the 
photographic pigeon post under the inventive genius, daring, and 
skill of Nadar, also Dagron and others. 

Felix Tournachon, or “Nadar,” as he called himself, was in 
1870 the prince of professional photographers in Paris, his studios 
being in all the main streets, and his first professional work was 
as a Daguerreotypist, when he was a young man of about twenty. 
During the early part of the siege Nadar was the leading man, 
the boldest of the bold in the balloon observation corps, and he 
actually made exposures with wet collodion from the car of a 
balloon while under fusillade by the Germans. 

Pigeons were used more or less, both in and out of Paris, but 
a sheet of paper two or three inches square was the utmost load 
for a pigeon, and how little was the news that could be written 
on such a scrap! So at first such pigeon messages as escaped the 
German sharpshooters were not sufficient for official purposes ; 
but microphotography was soon to come to aid, and with such 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND NOTES. ¥ 


By T. BILAS, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


good effect that one pigeon was able to carry about half as many 
words as are contained in the Bible, this aggregate of words con- 
sisting largely of private messages. This system was mainly for 
taking messages into Paris, as outgoing messages could often be 
taken by balloon, a balloon ascending at night having a good 
chance of escaping the German fusillade, and, moreover, the 
balloon could take pigeons for return messages. 


Dagron's Microphotographs. 

At the time mentioned, M. Dagron, of Paris, was producing 
microphotographs, each being mounted in an ivory or bone set- 
ting, and in combination with a lens, the whole being sold for a 
few pence ; and so extensive was the trade in these that at almost 
every popular holiday place Dagron's microphotographs could be 
purchased. 

When the state of the Paris post was one in which there were 
but few sendings away and with practically no arrivals, it 
occurred to Nadar to load pigeons outside Paris with microscopic 
dispatches, and he went direct to Dagron and offered the maker 
of microphotographs a balloon passage outwards with the view 
of setting up, in some locality not under German dominion, an 
establishment for producing microphotographic films. Dagron 
accepted at the first word, the balloon sailed clear of the German 
shots, the workplace was set up at Tours, and this was the pro- 
cedure: The subject matter of the messages was set up in type 
and made up into three-column pages, like newspaper pages; 
fifteen of these and one official page producing a sixteen-page 
forme, from which an impression was taken in the press, this 
being now photographed down to a little over two inches by one 
inch. From the negative thus obtained prints were made on 
collodionised glass, the collodion films being then stripped from 
the glass. The films thus produced are about one ten-thousandth 
of an inch thick, and a pigeon can taketwenty of these films, the 
films being tolled tightly in a quill, and fastened to a tail feather, 
as shown in the sketch at the heading of this article. 
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HESE words, or a variant upon them, are what 

І have heard a dozen times in the course of a 

round recently made among the photographic 

manufacturers and dealers. It was on 

August 4th that our own country definitely entered the 

war lists, and for a week previously the outlook was 

as bad as it could be. My own inquiries in the trade 

were made on August 21st and 22nd, three weeks after 

the beginning of the crisis, when it was possible to 
make a calm and reasonable review of the position. 

The “tour” was made as representative as possible, 
and included, on the one hand, the very largest and 
most painten үе MAn AEE whose interests in 
the mainten- 
ance of photo- 
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‘What the photographic public wants is to be reassured, not scared." 


as usual; of ordinary hypo he had had to replenish his 
own stock, otherwise he would not have raised the price 
to his customers. This particular dealer, while admit- 
ting that things would be inevitably dearer, took a very 
stolid view of the position, and there were no streaks 
of panic in his outlook. 

But it is not only chemicals that have slumped. On 
inquiring at one well-known camera-supply stores in 
the City of London, I was told that the trade in cameras 
and camera fitments had also gone down by quite fifty 
per cent. The reason for this, in the manager’s judg- 
ment, was that far too much had been said about the 
danger of confiscation, until the amateur had got so 
“nervy ” that 
he was afraid 


graphy аге | m THE existence of Art (not to be confused to tackle the 
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sale of photo- т thi beholder, and fails to elicit response, so at the time of 
graphic mate- G also, on the other hand, extreme familiarity my visit, a 
rials as а side- 2Y fails to arouse response. Here we have the ) Customer was 
line to his present who 
druggist’s logical and psychological explanation | of had heard that 
business. Be- f the familiar saying, " There 1s no accounting at Dover a 
tween these -: 5 for—disputing about tastes" Here also we have number of 


two extremes 
I visited not 
far short of a 
score of firms. 

There is, of = 
course, a сег- 
tain plucky 
and quite 
British disinclination to say that business has fallen off 
in any respect, even though the cause is universal, and 
involves no reflection upon business efficiency in 
general, still less upon that of one particular firm. In 
no case would a subordinate commit himself; I must 
see the principal, and even the principal, however opti- 
mistic he might be, appeared to prefer that the name 
of his firm should not be attached to his published 
opinion. There were notable exceptions, but if one has 
to avoid names in a number of cases, one may as well 


avoid them in all. 


Now, there is no question but that the small dealer 
has been hit, and hit badly, owing primarily to the 
increase and uncertainty in the price of chemicals. His 
photographic trade in some instances is down by half, 
corresponding more or less to the rise in hypo, which 
at the moment of writing is no more than doubled, and 
hypo at 6d. the pound is not ruinous. One dealer 
offered to supply me with acid hypo at the same price 
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the true inwardness of that ‘ 


“sick to death of it” state of mind which the late 


cameras had 
been set out 
in a row on 


‘know it by heart,” 


H. P. Robinson experienced when confronted by what he the ground 

so aptly called "the usual thing." If photographers would and stamped 
but remember the futility of the two above extremes! upon by the 
zd authori- 

ties. It would 


be interesting to have verification of this, and to know 
all the circumstances. Such is the psychosis of war 
that incredible stories, of all sorts of atrocities, for 
example, find instant and unquestioning acceptance 
among ordinarily well-balanced people. 

I was assured by the manager of another firm, further 
west, that numbers of his own customers this season 
have taken a camera to the seaside and have never used 
it, probably have hid it under the bed, and have gone 
about in fear and trembling lest the landlady should dis- 
cover it. As a fact, the camera-spy scare has been 
overworked. Apart from the spy himself, there are 
only two classes of people in danger—the fools and the 
foolhardy. If people will close their eyes to big, de- 
finite official notices in particular places, or, for Press 
or other purposes, will persist in disregarding official 
warnings, they deserve all they get. The individual 
who possesses the usual stock of intelligence and good 
manners may use his camera very much as usual. 
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None the less, for this or other reasons, the “ Satur- 
day photographer,” as a West End firm of dealers called 
him, is lying rather low. This particular firm had not 
been hit. Quite the contrary. There had been a large 
demand for small cameras to take to the front, to be 
used by war correspondents and others. And, apart from 
this immediate boom, the future was bright. I might 
take it that the high-class instruments which had 
hitherto been made in Germany were going to be made 
in this country. That, indeed, was the note sounded 
everywhere. The war might be the making of the 
British photographic industry, that is “if only the British 
manufacturers "—and here one manager wrung his 
hands. He had had an order—this, of course, did not 
concern me—for certain British-made cameras, and on 
sending it to the manufacturers he had been told that 
they could not execute it because, during the war, they 
had closed down to half-time. 

That same manager turned the hose-pipe of his wrath 
upon the wholesale dealers who had sent hypo up to 
35s. per hundredweight as soon as war was declared. 
The supply may be limited, but the effect was to make 


many workers cease photography altogether. Three 
weeks had passed since the war started, and to- 
day hypo was listed at sixpence. As to other 


chemicals—what about bromide of potassium, for 
which we were solely dependent upon German 
supplies? Well, supposing bromide of potassium 
were ten shillings the pound, how much of it did 
the amateur photographer use in the course of the year? 
Possibly four ounces. The lack of proportion which 
people showed in talking of these matters positively 
angered him. I might depend upon it that the law of 
supply and demand would reassert itself. It was not 
going to be obliterated by the German Emperor or any- 
body else. In the meantime British chemical manufac- 
turers are hard at work doing their utmost to take 
advantage of the great opportunity to secure the busi- 
ness so long held by Germany. 

The same buoyancy was shown by another firm, 
mainly dependent for its supplies upon France. Hit? 
Well, not at all in the usual way, that is to say by the 
falling off in demand. They scoffed at the notion of 
a drop of fifty per cent.. But they had been hit certainly 
by the failure of supplies, due, however, only to a tem- 
porary cause. The French train service for weeks past 
had been in the hands of the military, with the result 
that there had been, in this country a famine, or almost 
so, of autochrome plates, among other things. But 
they had been assured by the French authorities that 
within a week—that is to say, before the time this 
appears in print—things in this respect would be re- 
stored to the normal. This particular agent said that 
in his judgment the difficulty was that people had no 
conception of what a war meant. A Continental war 
was quite new to this generation, and when it was 
realised that, apart from mental and moral effects, sur- 
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prisingly little ostensible differences would be made in 
the occupations and habits, the buying and selling, the 
going to and fro of the community, things in general 
would again find their level. 

Not merely a negative note of satisfaction, but a 
positive one was forthcoming from another great manu- 
facturing house with world-wide connections. The 
manager of one department put it that the plains of 
Belgium were not the only battlefield. A war no less 
keen because bloodless was being waged along the 
avenues of trade. And they hoped to secure not only 
a large part of the German photographic trade, but also 
of the Austrian, which was equally locked up. In one 
great photographic factory in Germany, for instance, 
over four hundred employees were on the reservists' 
list, and although the photographic trade on the Con- 
tinent would not be hit so hardly as some other indus- 
tries, owing to the fact that the nature of the work, 
especially lens-making, required older hands, enough 
men would be called out to cripple the output, even 
were the lines of communication open. With security 
upon the sea, new markets ought to be opened up for 
British photographic enterprise. 

A similar confidence that things would pull round 
was expressed by another big manufacturing house, 
and yet another firm of dealers, both in the centre of 
London. The dealers had found that the third week 
of war was much more satisfactory from the point of 
view of trade than was the second. A good deal de- 
pended, of course, upon the turn which the hostilities 
might take. А series of British reverses would un- 
doubtedly contribute to panic and depress trade. They 
predicted, however, a great demand for British cameras 
next year, if only the British manufacturers would rise 
to the opportunity, would go ahead a little, and trust 
the future, and not be content to await the order before 
beginning to whip the camera body into shape. 

It should be added that the American photographic 
trade, which is scarcely less affected than our own, is 
meeting the situation with the same steadiness and 
nerve. One firm after another report that they antici- 
pate no trouble unless from interrupted shipments, that 
“fall” business will be above the normal, that enough 
gelatine, and glass, and raw paper stock are in hand 
to last for months, and that restrictions on American 
importation will increase the sale of American-made 
goods. As in this country, the Achilles heel is the 
danger of a shortage of hypo. Owing to its weight and 
low cost, hypo in large quantities comes in sailing ves- 
sels and tramp steamers, and thus the danger of capture 
is considerable. 

Certainly the conclusion to be gathered from a round 
of visits is that the bigger the photographic business, 
and the more manifold the interests involved, the more 
hopeful is the outlook. The first thing to do is to keep 
our heads. 

They are the most precious things left to us. 


HE attention of Readers of “The A. P." is 


specially directed to the Announcements of 
Firms advertising in this issue. 
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HE editorial: 
article in last 
week's “A. P." 


drew special atten- 
tion to the advan- 
tages of the ferrous 
oxalate developer as 
a substitute for the amido developers, of which, until their 
manufacture is undertaken in this country, there is likely to 
be a shortage. In the article referred to the editor mentioned 
the methods of using this truly home-made and well-tried 
friend of the earlier photographers. In the following article 
I include some supplementary notes that will be of interest 
to all those amateurs who are essaying ferrous oxalate for 
the first time and in a small way. 

As far as results go, both in negative and bromide print 
making, ferrous oxalate may have been equalled but not 
beaten. Why then did it give place to the other agents? 
Perhaps in part by the attraction of something new, different ; 
in part the liability to stain fingers if reasonable cleanliness 
was not observed; in part some slight trouble in preparing, 
etc. 

As one who used this developer freely for some years, 1 
can say that any objection that may be raised against it 
can very easily be shown to be trivial or imaginary. 

A First Experiment. 

Take a couple of clean, well-corked medicine bottles, say 
ар 8 oz. and a 2 ог 4 oz. In the larger put 2 oz. of potassium 
oxalate, roughly crushed to powder to facilitate solution, and 
add 6 oz. of warm water. In the smaller bottle put 
1 oz. of ferrous sulphate (iron protosulphate, “green vitriol,” 
etc.), and add 13 oz. water. We now should have two satu- 
rated solutions; i.e., pot. oxalate, 1 in 3 parts water; iron 
sulphate, 1 in 13 water. In a graduate take + oz. of the 
oxalate solution, and add, a few drops at a time, some of 
the iron solution. A yellow, then orange solution is formed, 
which is clear at first, but when a certain proportion of 
the iron has been added a further addition results in the 
mixture being cloudy owing to a precipitate. | 

Now begin again by taking 2 oz. of the iron solution and 
adding a few drops of the oxalate solution. The mixture is 
at once cloudy. We have learnt two most important things, 
viz., (1) the iron must be added to the oxalate, and not vce 
versa, and (2) the iron solution must not be added beyond 
a certain proportion. It is quite possible to use the deep 
orange-coloured clear solution, first obtained as above, as 
a developer for negatives or bromide prints, as the reader 
may demonstrate for himself. But it is advisable to acidify 
the iron solution, and also to add a very little potass. 
bromide. The following is a convenient way of working 
this developer: 


(A) Potass oxalate 4 oz., tepid water 16 oz. | 

(B) Cold water 2 oz., citric acid 10 gr., or sulphuric 
acid 10 drops, ferrous sulphate 1 oz. 

(C) Water 1 oz., potass. bromide 50 gr. 

(D) Water 1 oz., hypo crystals 20 gr. 


It is advisable to have all four bottles of different sizes or 
shapes, so as to prevent mistaking one for the other. D will 
seldom be required. 


Normal Developer. 

Take 1 oz. A, add to this 3 oz. (i.e. 2 drm.) B and 2 to 3 
drops of C. Under normal conditions, e.g. temperature 
near about 65 deg. F. and correct exposure, a properly 
developed negative should be obtained in about four minutes. 
Tf the exposure is known to be not in excess, the bromide 
(C) may be entirely omitted, though many old workers used 
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to say a drop or two kept the negative 
clean and bright. If the exposure is 
known to be on the over side, the above 
proportion of C may be increased to 
10 minims per ounce of developer. If the exposure is known 
to be on the decidedly underdone side the bromide is. entirely 
omitted, and 2 to 10 minims of D are added. But any excess 
oí D is likely to result in fog, therefore the less used the 
better. 

Solutions A, C, and D keep well, but solution B, which is 
green at first, soon turns yellow or brownish, and is then 
useless. For this reason it is advisable to prepare B in 
small quantity—i.e. not more than is likely to be used up in 
three days. 

Preservatives. 


Various expedients and ingredients have been employed 
or suggested as preservatives for the iron solution, but none 
are as good as freshly made solutions. N.B., cold water only 
should be used for the solution. Distilled water is advisable, 
but by no means essential Tap water, if used, should be 
well boiled, and then allowed to stand until cold. 

(1) One of the best preservatives is the metal iron, e.g. a 
knitting needle, or some piano wire broken up into inch-long 
pieces, or a few “French” nails may be put into the bottle 
along with the solution, and kept there permanently. 

(2) The upper part of the bottle may be fitted with house 
gas in place of air, but this escapes every time the bottle 
is opened, and leads to a small explosion. 

(3) The solution may be protected from contact with the 
air by a thin layer of oil or paraffin, and the required quan- 
tity of solution drawn off by a tap in the lower part of the 
bottle, or by the usual wash-bottle arrangement. But for 
all amateur work freshly made solutions are in every way 
preferable, and may be prepared in a few minutes if the 
green crystals are first roughly crushed to powder. 

N.B., any yellow or red-brown crystals should be picked 
out and rejected. 

Clearing Bath. 


If distilled or filtered rain water be used for making the 
various solutions no clearing bath will be needed. But if 
tap or well water be used it is very likely to contain some 
lime in solution. 

The potassium oxalate will throw this out as calcium 
oxalate, which in small quantity gives A an opalescent ap- 
pearance, or a milk and water look if present in greater 
quantity. If the bottle is allowed to rest for, say, twenty- 
four hours, this precipitate will settle down, and the clear 
part can be decanted off or filtered. But with lime water 
in use it is desirable to follow development without inter- 
mediate washing by an acid clearing bath, e.g. water 20 02., 
sulphuric acid 1 drm., or acetic acid 2 drm., or hydrochloric 
acid 1 drm., or oxalic acid 2 drm. | 

The plate is rinsed in this for, say, half a minute to wash 
off the developer. It is then washed in plain water for a 
minute, and then fixed in the usual way. | 


Further practical notes on the Use of the Ferrous Oxalate 
‘developer for negatives and prints will appear next week. 
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FIRST NOTICE. 


WIDE range of photo- 
graphic interests is in- 
cluded in the exhibi- 

bition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society at the 
galleries of the Society of 
A British Artists, Suffolk 
| Street. Visitors concerned 

with particular branches of 
science will find much that claims their attention. Astro- 
nomical work is admirably represented by contributions 
from the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, the Yerkes 
Observatory, Wisconsin, and the Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, which shows some remarkable results of efforts to 
penetrate the mysteries of the smaller nebulz through the 
famous sixty-inch reflecting telescope. Curiosity will be 
aroused by the Duc de Broglie's representations of Róntgen 
ray spectra, Mr. A. E. Bawtree’s investigations of banknote 
protection, his instrument for communicating colours by tele- 
graph or telephone, and various radiographs, including those 
of flowers, by Dr. J. Hall-Edwards, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the earliest scientific experimenters to 
suffer from the unknown dangers of radium. Natural history 
provides a great deal of attractive material, and Lt. Porter’s 
photographs of camps, troops, and towns from aeroplanes 
are of special importance at the present time. 

Colour work is much in evidence, and though there are 
indications of continuous experiment and gradual advance, 
especially in printing, it is clear enough that this promising 
branch of photography is still in crude infancy. That it 
may develop into a useful adjunct to science and commerce 
seems highly probable, but many of the examples of direct 
representation look absolutely hopeless from the artistic 
point of view, so much so that one is inclined to wonder 
whether the portrayal of colour untinged by human sym- 
pathy can ever have any pictorial value, however mechani- 
cally exact it may be. But when the colour of Nature has 
been translated by an artist there is a hopeful prospect of 
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its satisfactory reproduction by photographic means, as. 


demonstrated in Mr. F. Hollyer's series of colour-prints after 


well-known pictures. 
Pictorial Work. 


In the pictorial section a high standard has been set by 
the inclusion of the familiar work of Mrs. Cameron and 
D. O. Hill, and though the prints from the negatives of 
the last-named are not his own, but have been made by 
Mr. A. L. Coburn, and therefore necessarily lose some- 
thing of the character that belongs to personal handiwork, 
they are full of pictorial quality. 

Mr. Coburn, indeed, is to be congratulated on the reserve 
and judgment that he has displayed in making these prints, 
which show how the pioneer in artistic photography con- 
trived to combine the graces of composition with marked 
individuality in portraiture. There are also some highly 
interesting pictures of Old Edinburgh from negatives by 
Dr. Thomas Keith, also printed by Mr. Coburn. The original 
prints by Mrs. Julia Cameron are well deserving of study, 
for in depicting “Sir John Herschel,” “Sir Joseph Hooker,” 
and other subjects she exercised the penetrating perception 
and boldness of execution that laid stress on salient quali- 
ties, and rejected the rest. 

This is the kind of simplicity that photographers need to 
acquire; but it is la simplicité qui coûte, and is by no means 
arrived at through a simple process. In Mrs. Cameron's 
case it was a means of expressing her individual preferences, 
as well as the individuality of her sitters, and this is as it 
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should be. Bold ruggedness of candid statement does not 
necessarily belong to such simplicity, as Some seem to 
imagine; it brings out delicacy and elegance with no less 
certainty. The point is to look for essentials, and to be 
sure that they are really essential. | 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed account of the 
work in the present preliminary survey, but I wish to call 
attention to one or two examples by Mr. Alvin L. Coburn, 
who is the embodiment, and to some extent the instigator, 
of the American spirit. As everyone knows, a sailing ship is 
a thing of beauty, with grace in its lines, strength in its 
structure, and interesting combinations of curves in the full- 
ness of its sails, contrasting with the vigorous straight lines 
of masts and spars. Mr. Coburn, in * Free a Point," seeks 
the essential qualities of all this beauty in order to project 
them with simple directness. Sea and atmosphere could 
not be allowed to interfere with such a forcible presentation ; 
even correctness of tone would be detrimental, for it would 
not permit the hard and emphatic representation of the 
curved shapes of sails in something approaching blackness 
against the sky. There is a suggestion of searching for 
essentials without appreciating what really is essential. Life 
is essential, and if a sailing ship has one attribute more 
significant than another it is its semblance of a living thing 
as it rides the waters with sails sensitive to the wind, as 
if it were an expression of wind and sea, as indeed it is, 
through human agency. But this vital expression of a ship 
can only be appreciated when it is seen in its natural element, 
and Mr. Coburn's ship, with all the technical excellence that 
he imparts to his work, and all the emphasis that has been 
given to the decorative value of spars and sails, has some- 
thing of the unreality of an artfully contrived model. 


Some British Prints. 


Passing into the Central Hall one notices * The Idol," a 
somewhat strange conception, which conveys a sense of 
mystery, due to the tone with which Mr. Н. Essenhigh Corke, 
has surrounded the curious figure. The suggestive use of 
tone is a matter to which too little attention is given, and 
therefore the more consideration is due to the present 
example. The figure, however, is absolutely symmetrical, 
and therefore as a decorative composition the work is of 
diminished interest. Mr. К. Dixey’s * Walberswick " is ап 
airy landscape, with a bold sky and merit of tone, though 
there is a tendency to hardness of treatment. А touch of 
individuality and a decidedly Dutch feeling are to be noted 
in R. Polak's bright little work * The Birdcage" and his 
“First Grief.” “The High Pyrenees," by Mr. M. О. Dell, 
is notable for his good luck in finding a cow that would pose 
so well, and also for the success with which he has rendered 
the animal's “movement.” The fascinating nude children 
in Mrs. D. Thomas-Peter's *The Wonders of the Sea" 
make this an attractive print. Miss Agnes B. Warburg is 
represented by a clever production, with many animated 
figures, in “Ramsgate Sands." А pretty group of a lady 
with a singularly expressive infant in a window-seat appears 
in Mr. J. B. B. Wellington's * Morning Sunshine," and his 
“ Тһе Letter" is an interesting scene, with two figures and a 
dinner table; but the artificial illumination is not very well 
managed. Mr. J. C. Warburg contributes a quiet repre- 
sentation of that striking engineering achievement, “The 
Forth Bridge.” 

Several remarkable works, including some from Germany 
and examples by Mr. Е. Н. Read, Mr. Walter Benington, 
Mr. E. О. Hoppé, Mr. С. F. Inston, and Mr. F. Н. Evans, 
must be left for notice on another occasion. 
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TE from. its pursuit. 
mL A photographic 
» excursion into the 
country is beneficial to 
those who undertake it, 
both from a physical and mental point of view: the pure 
fresh air is something we cannot have too much of, and the 
peace and quietness of the surroundings will be found 
extremely soothing to the nerves. And we should not over- 
look the fact that being in close communion with nature and 
endeavouring to infuse the spirit of its varying moods into 
our pictures raises the thoughts and aspirations in a manner 
which no other branch of the hobby can. For the time being 
we enter a world which differs widely from the hurry and 
worry of everyday life—during the present unsettled times a 
realm of peace—that from which none return without feel- 
ings of regret. 


If we are to produce good work, it is, of course, essential 
that we be in full sympathy with our subject, and able to 
appreciate and understand those varying phases and aspects 
which we wish to register in our pictures. At the same 
time there are certain considerations having regard to the 
pictorial side of the question which we cannot afford to over- 
look if the results are to possess artistic merit. 


Simplicity. 

Perhaps the first principle, from an artistic point of view, 
may be summed up in the word “simplicity.” And, be it 
noted, this refers both to the nature of the subject and also 
the amount of material included. If we study the best 
landscape works we shall notice that the artist evidently had 
one definite idea in mind when the picture was made, and 
that only those objects necessary to convey that idea are de- 
picted. These are the lines upon which the photographer 
must work, and we may safely lay it down as an axiom that 
the percentage of success will be in direct proportion to the 
amount of care and attention devoted to securing simplicity 
and unity in the composition. 


Subject. 

A well-known advertisement runs: “Every picture tells a 
story,” and we shall do well to adopt this phrase as our motto. 
Some idea or thing should reveal itself as the motive or sub- 
ject of the picture—it should not appear as if it were just 
a snapshot of a bit of the landscape. The finished work must 
be complete in itself, and should raise no desire on the part 
of the beholder to know what lies beyond the borders. 

Although the subject is to stand out clearly and unmis- 
takably, yet it is not necessary that we should tell all the 
story—it is better to allow scope for the imagination to weave 
a certain amount of romance about what is shown. Ex- 
actly how this is to be done will depend upon circumstances, 
but we may learn much from a careful study of good land- 
scape works ; we shall find that this partial telling of the story 
provides those who examine the picture with one of the 
greatest pleasures to be derived from works of art. In this 
connection we might mention that the selection of an appro- 
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By THOS. H. MORGAN. 
priate title is often of assistance in leading 


the thoughts into the desired channel. . 
Position of the Principal Object. | d 

This is a matter requiring close attention, > 
for there are certain positions within the pic- J 
ture space which are much stronger than 
others. The diagram will help to make this 
matter clearer. Supposing it to represent the space allotted 
to the picture, we divide the sides into three equal parts and 
rule lines across, as shown. The places just about where 
these lines intersect may be regarded as the most suit- 
able for important items, but having selected one for this 
purpose, we ought not to put an object of secondary interest 
upon one of the others, or the design will appear too sym- 

metrical. The secondary 

interest is to be so ar- 

| | | ranged that, as well as 

filling the opposite side of 

| | the picture in a satisfac- 

| tory manner, it also helps 

| | j to secure a well balanced 

composition. Lines simi- 

lar to those suggested in 

the diagram can be ruled on the focussing screen of the 

camera, and will be found of great assistance when arranging 
the picture, prior to making the exposure. | 

. No important item should be put in the exact centre, as this 

1s practically the weakest part; nor should the horizon occupy 

a position midway between the top and bottom—it is more 

satisfactory either just above or below this. 
One Principal High Light. 

It is also important that we have only one principal high 
light—other light portions there may be, but they are to be 
kept subordinate in interest. As a general rule the sky ought 
not to form this chief light, though sometimes a cloud in it 
may do so. 

Secondary lights have to be carefully handled or they may 
tend to lead the attention away towards the corners or mar- 
gins of the picture; and we should never forget that they 
may be rendered so that they play an important part in effect- 
ing the balance within the angle to which we have referred. 

The Way In. 

A successful landscape picture appears as if it were in- 
viting the beholder to walk into the frame. In order to 
produce this effect, it is essential that we allow nothing in 
the immediate foreground which would apparently interfere 
with this being done. For this reason, always select fore- 
grounds of a simple character, and focus them sharply. Any- 
thing of a liny nature should be carefully arranged so that 
it leads the eye in to the picture—preferably towards the 
Main interest. 


The Way Out. 


As well as having a way in, we also require a way out, as 
opposed to the shut-in effect sometimes produced. The feel- 
ing experienced by those examining the finished work should - 
be somewhat of the following nature. We first pass easily 
over the foreground into the picture, and ambling along 
notice different items of more or less importance, until at 
last we arrive at the climax or centre of interest. This 
should be capable of retaining our attention for a certain 
space of time, and then we proceed onwards towards the 
horizon, till eventually we pass right out of the picture. 
This last stage is what we have chosen to call the way out, 
and the objects taking the attention into this region will of 
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course not need to be so sharply defined as the foreground 
and main objects. 

All landscapes should contain the three parts to which we 
have referred, viz.: foreground, middle distance, and ex- 
treme distance. 

Repetition. Ы 

This is a most valuable aid to pictorial effect, and we shall 
notice that it is frequently used by painters. We should 
seize every opportunity that presents itself for securing the 
repetition or echo of the principal object in the composition. 
Care must be taken that they are not of equal prominence, 
however, or the effect will be spoilt ; neither, when more than 
one echo is available, should they appear as if at equal dis- 
tances from one another. 

Lines, | 

These are formed Ьу the outlines of buildings, trees, paths, 
etc., and in some cases supply the graceful curves which are 
desirable, but in others they may be more or less straight 
and uninteresting. If the latter kind are encountered they 
may be broken up by arranging the camera so that other 
objects partially obscure them—the lost and found effect 
so produced reduces the insistence with which they would 
otherwise force themselves upon the attention. Always keep 
a sharp look out for the gently curving line in the landscape 
to be photographed, as it is extremely useful in directing 
attention towards the principal. Bearing in mind this pro- 
perty of lines for claiming attention, do not allow them to 
appear too close to the margins of the picture. 

The Sky. 

This part of the composition does not always receive the 
attention it deserves at the hands of amateur photographers. 
“Blank paper” skies are absolutely inadmissible if the 
work is to have any pretensions towards art. We must get 
into the way of treating the sky as a part of the design, and 
not forget that the character and formation of the clouds 
may be of material assistance to the composition as a whole. 
When putting a sky effect into a picture always take care 
that it is lit from the same quarter as the landscape, and 
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that it looks as if it belonged to the scene. Occasionally 
the ciouds present at the time of making the landscape ex- 
posure may not be quite suitable for our purpose, still it is 
possible to secure the right effect at some other time or place, 
and vignette when printing or enlarging. If-we are after a 
picture in which the cloud effect is to play a prominent part, it 
is advisable to expose a plate upon the sky first, and after- 
wards turn the attention to the landscape. Many a good 
picture has been lost through neglecting this precaution— 
clouds change so quickly that in a few moments they may 
present a totally different effect. 
Figures. 

When introducing figures take care that they are appro- 
priate and in harmony with the surroundings. They should 
not be placed too near the camera, but look better towards 
the middle distance. Although in this part of the picture 
they may look small, yet because of the human interest they 
will be found to attract considerable attention towards the 
position they occupy. 

Upright or Horizontal. 

The answer to this question is best left to the individual 
worker, but the upright form is generally suitable for 
pictures intended to convey the sense of life, vigour, gaunt- 
ness, etc., whilst the horizontal is preferable for those de- 
picting spaciousness, peace, decay, etc. 

" Be True to Yourself." 

In conclusion, might we be allowed to express the above 
wish. There is sometimes a temptation to copy other 
people's style or work, but every effort should be made to 
resist it. Let us choose our own subject, and then go boldly 
to work to reproduce the idea we have thought out. It is 
by working on these lines only that we shall be able to infuse 
individuality into our pictures, and one result possessing this 
feature is worth dozens which betray signs of imitation. We 
shall be more satisfied with our efforts, and as time goes on 
we shall experience that pleasant elation which is only per- 
mitted to those who have "something attempted, something 
done," and done it to the best of their ability. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe A. P. ano P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize. is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitabilitv, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. á 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
R. Gorbold, 93, Birchfield Road. Northampton. (Title of print, 
“The Coming Storm.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 
4.30 p.m., August ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington bromide. | 

The Second Prize to Н. Р. Dinelli, Central Library, Hammer- 
smith, W. (Title of print, “A Summer Idyll.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Ortho.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/7; exposure, 
3 sec.; time of day, afternoon, August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to J. W. Thomson, 95, Iona Street, 
Leith. (Title of print, “The Prime of Summer.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet S.S. Ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; ex- 
posure, r-1oth sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., July; printing process, 
bromide enlargement, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, Upper 
Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, “A Beach Study.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; stop, F/9; exposure, 
I-6oth sec. ; time of day, 10.15 a.m., June ; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 

С. E. Markcrow, Sheffield; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; 

Geo. Kaufmann, Sunderland; Mrs. E. J. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
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W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; Miss Cecily Martin, Bromsgrove; 
Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridg- 
north; C. E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush, W.; Chas. W. Garth, 
Leeds; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; C. W. Williams, Norbury, 
S.W. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Н. M. Widdicombe, 119, 
Kyverdale Road, Stamford Hill, N. (Title of print, “Tom, Dick, 
and Harry." Technical data: Plate, Marion Record; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-6oth sec.; time of day, rir a.m., 
August; developer, m.-q.; printing process, enlargement on 
Wellington bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Philip Malcolm, 9, Viewforth 
Gardens, Edinburgh. (Title of print, *Brodie's Close, Edin- 
burgh.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford Versatile; lens, R. R.; 
stop, U.S. 4; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, noon, August; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Lilywhite bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., II., and III., and Beginners’ Class аге 
omitted. 
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THE ROYAL DOVEY. BY L. E. DAVIS. 


The original, a self-toning print, was awarded a Prize in the Beginners' Competition. 
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BEAUTIFUL ANT- 
WERP indeed! 
The thoughts of 
many British folk who have gazed 
on its stately towers and wandered 
along its animated quays will have 
been going out to the city on the 
Scheldt as to a living soul. Photo- 
graphers especially will remember 
the day spent in Antwerp during the 
Brussels Convention week six years 
ago, the welcome of the Burgo- 
master at the Hotel de Ville, where 
British and Belgian toasts were 
cordially pledged, the tour around 
the magnificent cathedral, the 
steamboat trip along the river, and 
the visit to the famous gardens, 
where Sir Cecil Hertslet, the Con- 
sul-General, who must have been 
in the minds of many British friends 
during these tremendous days, acted 
as host. Antwerp runs in double 
harness as a fortified town and an 
artistic shrine, and it is to be ear- 
nestly hoped that if the worst comes 
to the worst the German shells will 
be kind and not scare Rubens out of 
his grave. All art is international, 
and all artistic ground and the 
places of all artistic monuments 
should be regarded as neutral 
territory. | 


THE MARKET PLACE, ANTWERP. This picture was faken | 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
ў Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
e zd expressed by correspondents. | 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 

Sig,—The Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, which 
is under the patronage of H.M. the King and H.M. Queen 
Alexandra, is holding its fifty-ninth annual exhibition, and 
desires to contribute as materially as lies in its power to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

As members of the Society have the right of admission, a col- 
lecting box will be placed in the Gallery (Royal Society of British 
Artists, 6, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall). 

The Society would esteem it a favour if you will make known 
to your readers that members of the general public pay one 
shilling per head admission, and that of each shilling thus 
received, sixpence will be handed over to the Fund. 

The measure of success attending this effort to aid the Fund 
will, of course, depend upon the publicity which is given to it, 
and I should therefore greatly value your co-operation.— Yours, 
etc., — | J. MCINTOSH, 

35, Russell Square, London, W.C. Secretary. 


SODIUM THIOSULPHATE. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 17th inst. Mr. Thomas Bolas, in his 
interesting paper on “Chemicals and War Prices,” draws well- 
deserved attention to the fact that photographers are not usually 
economical with hypo. At the same time amateurs should be 
warned against placing undue reliance on anticipations that in a 
short time this substance will rank with radium and other prac- 
tically *unobtainable? products. 

Almost anything is possible in the first days of a scare—espe- 
cially if the buying public loses its head—and there is little doubt 
that fancy products of exceptional purity will have an enhanced 
value until normal conditions recur. But that an adequate supply 
of commercial thiosulphate, perfectly suitable for photography, 
will not be forthcoming from home sources is unthinkable to 
anyone in touch with chemical manufacture. 

If there is one thing in which England has thoroughly held her 
own it is in alkali manufacture, and, this being so, there is little 
likelihood of serious shortage in a simple sodium salt. At any 
rate, we do not think so in Lancashire, and we ought to know 
something about it.— Yours, etc., ALKALI. 

Liverpool. 


SHUTTER SPEEDS. 


SIR,—I noticed in a recent issue of your valuable paper an 
advertisement by a well-known firm of a new, cheap, and handy 
form of reflex camera, and one of the claims put forward in its 
favour was that the shutter speed varies as from 4 to 1-2,800 sec., 
and it is to this latter attribute, and its practical utility or other- 
wise, that I wish to draw attention. 

Assuming such a shutter speed as mechanically possible, of 
which I have grave doubts, wherein lies the benefit of such an 
exposure ? 

The fastest plates on the market are listed in Wynne’s booklet 
at F/128, and the firm claims that all speeds therein given are 
from actual tests made by themselves, and from my own experi- 
ence I have no reason whatever to doubt their accuracy. 

Apply this plate speed to a lens having the largest intensity 
ratio yet attained, viz. F/3.1. 

During the whole of June last, and the first fortnight in July, 
I never found the light intensity in the shade, even on days of 
blazing sunshine between ro a.m. and 2 p.m., exceed s9 by 
Wynne's meter. The correct exposure of such a plate at this 
aperture to obíain a correctly exposed and graded negative upon 
an open landscape with light foreground would Без}; х2 = „2 у SEC., 
aai in my judgment, no higher speed would give any useful 
result, 

I am only an ordinary amateur, with forty years’ experience, 
and my work is confined almost entirely to landscapes, and I 
have never found it necessary to use a plate, backed and pan- 
chromatic, having a higher speed than F/111 Wynne, nor a stop 
larger than F/8, more frequently, to ensure definition, F/11, 
and I am strongly of the opinion that an intensity ratio of F/4.5 
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and shutter speed of 1-100th sec. is sufficient for all except 
freak work, which is undesirable. | . 

Focal-plane shutters are unreliable, and I speak from a sad 
experience of loss of valuable pictures therefrom, and I must add 
that, with the fastest plate and lens ratio, to hope for a negative 
worth anything with a shutter speed of 1-2,800th sec. is pre- 
posterous. 

I have never yet seen the subject discussed from this stand- 
point, and shall be glad to have the views of any of your readers 
who may consider it worth while to give it their consideration. 
—Yours, etc., | W. A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Among the subscriptions to the National Relief Fund organised 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, we notice one of £1,000 from 
Mr. George Eastman, president of the Kodak Company. 


In view of a report that appears to have been current to the 
effect that platinotype paper can no longer be obtained, the 
Platinotype Company, of 22, Bloomsbury Street, W.C., ask us to 
state that there is not the slightest foundation for this report, and 
that, in spite of the increased cost of photographic chemicals and 
materials generally, there is no increase in the selling price of 
either platinotype or Satista papers. 


Westminster Photographic Exchange.—The premises of the 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, at 119, Victoria Street, 
S.W., sustained a considerable amount of damage a few days 
ago through a motor-car dashing into the windows. The front 
of the shop has consequently had to be boarded up until repairs 
can be effected, but it should be noted that the firm’s business is 
being carried on as usual, and customers’ requirements will be 
promptly attended to. 


ө 
From the Service Company, 289 and 292, High Holborn, W.C., 

we have received a well-printed book of over three hundred pages 
entitled “The Motor-Cyclist’s Buyer’s Guide.” Those of our 
readers who are motor-cyclists should obtain a copy without 
delay. The company, who also carry a big photographic stock, 
state that they are prepared to take photographic goods in 
exchange for motors and accessories, or to take motors and 
accessories in exchange for photographic goods. 


The Salon Poster Stamp.—Herewith we reproduce actual size 
the poster stamp which 
will be used extensively 
by members and friends 
of the London Salon of 
Photography. The 
stamp is being used 
primarily as a means of 
advertising the exhibi- 
tion, and also to an- 
nounce the fact to all 
and sundry that the 
whole of the profits of 
the show (as an- 
nounced in last week’s 
“A. P.”) will be de- 
voted to the Prince of 
Wales’s National Relief 
Fund. We hope that 
all our readers will bear : 
this in mind, and visit 
the exhibition and 
bring their friends. 
The stamp is printed in 
red, white, and blue. 
Those who think they 
can be of use in further 
drawing attention to 
the Salon by means of 
the poster stamp affixed 
to their correspondence, 


sa, PALL MALL, EAST. 
(TRAFALGAR SQ®) 


THE WHOLE OF THE 
PROFITS оғ THE EXHIBITION 
WILL BE DEVOTED TO 


PRINCE of WALES 
seed NATIONA- RANE IND 


tity on applying to the hon. secretary, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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A CHEAP AND SERVICEABLE 
TRIPOD TOP. 


TS other day I had to have a tripod 
with a top within half an hour. It 
was to be capable of carrying a heavy 
magazine-form 5 by 4 twin-lens reflex. 
It being early closing day in the neigh- 
bourhood, and my need arising 
in the afternoon, purchase was 
out of the question. It had to 
be made, and at once. I had 
in my possession a tripod for 
use with a turntable; it only 
wanted a top for the outfit to 
be complete. A few minutes’ 
consideration, and a top was 
made on the following lines. 
A piece of wood (in my case 
deal), 8 in. square by ğ in. 
thick, was found. On this 
was described an equilateral 
triangle of 74 in. dimensions, 
and the wood was cut to shape. 
The corners of the triangle of 
wood are almost sure to 
“break; in any case they are 
not necessary, so they were 
trimmed off at a distance of 
18 in. from each angle. The 
centre of the top was found 
and bored to take the tripod 
screw, The screw being rather 
longer than usual, did not hold the 
camera firmly to the top, so a circular 
washer of 4 іп. wood, 2 in. in diameter, 
and bored to take the screw, was fixed as 
shown in the diagram. Then the problem 
presented itself: how to hold legs and top 
together. A search of the tool-box brought 
to light six screw eyes of fairly stout 
substance, 4 in. diameter in the eye. A 
quick test showed that they would take the 
pins on the tripod legs, and they were 
fixed as shown at C. The distance 
between the screw-eyes will vary accord- 
ing to the size of the tripod legs and the 
amount of spring in the wood. The tripod 
legs should just spring easily into place 
and stay there without any suspicion of 
rattle. The screw-eyes must be fixed at 
right angles to the long sides of the top, 
otherwise they will bind and give trouble. 
The whole outfit was ready for use in 
twenty minutes, and the only tools used 
were a hand saw, fretsaw, gimlet, bradaw], 
and rat-tail file. The cost, should the 
necessary materials have to be bought, 
should not exceed 3d. In my case it was 
nil, as everything was at hand. 
H. A. P. J. 
چچچ وھچ‎ 


A COPYING EASEL. 


EW photographers there must be who 
F have not experienced the extreme 
annoyance of trying to copy with an 
ordinary camera and tripod, especially 
when copying to some exact dimensions. 


Ц 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Such were the writer’s trials before con- 
structing the arrangement on which this 
article deals. Let me assure anyone that 
they will be fully repaid for the work in- 
volved in the making of this easel by the 
time they will save when setting about the 
copying of a print, etc. If the reader will 
look thoroughly at the diagrams before 


A. Base, § in. thick. B. Packing for tripod screen, 


+ in. thick. C. Screw-eyes. 


commencing, and follow the directions 
explicitly, no trouble need be encountered 
in the making of same. This easel and 
rails do also excellently for enlarging, by 
removing the box C (fig. 1) and camera, 
and placing the enlarging lantern on the 
same spot as formerly occupied by box C. 
A domestic pasteboard will answer to rest 
the lantern upon, two small pieces of wood 
can be attached to the board underneath 
to serve as guides on the rails when sizing 
the enlargement. First of all procure two 
pieces of wood, 5 ft. long, 2 in. wide, and 
about 1 in. thick, these pieces being to 
make the rails A. Next 
cut two pieces, 12 in. 
long, 2 in. wide, and rz in. 
thick, to form B, the end 
pieces Join the four 
pieces A and B together 
with 2} in. nails. Cut two 
pieces 16 in. long, 6 in. 
wide, and about 4 in. 
thick for C. Again cut 
two pieces, 12 in. long by 
5 in. wide, to make the 
pieces D. Join these four 
pieces together, as shown 
on diagram. (Be care- 
ful to note that the two pieces C are 1 in. 
wider than D, to form travelling guides 
on the rails.) Next nail sufficient pieces 
on to make a top or base for the camera 
to rest upon, marked E on plan. Now 
cut a piece of wood, 25 in. long and 2} іп. 
wide, about 3 in. in thickness, for the 
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piece marked 2 in fig. 2. Next cut a piece 
I2 in. long, 24 in. wide, and about 2 in. 
thick, for No. 1, fig. 2. Join 1 and 2 
together in the form of a Т; in the centre 
of piece 2 cüt a slit 17 in. long by 1 in. 
wide. (This slit is for the bolt to run up 
or down in, allowing the board H to be 
raised or lowered as required.) Procure 
a thick piece of wood, 1o in. long, 2 in. by 
2 in. thick, to make the piece No. 4, fig. 2; 


= ۴ 
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this piece firmly nail on to the T section 
in the diagram, fig. 2, as shown. 

Cut a piece, 12 in. long, 6 in. wide, } in. 
thick, to make the baseboard G, fig. 1; at 
each end of this baseboard nail a piece 
of wood 6 in. long and 2 in. wide to act 
as guides on the rails, when sizing the 
image on the ground-glass focussing 
screen. The T-shaped section is to be 
securely attached to the centre of base- 
board G. 

Procure a domestic pasteboard, costing 
about 64d., to form the board H., fig. 1. 
(This is to pin the article to be copied 
upon.) In the centre of this board bore a 
hole of sufficient size to pass a 3 in. 
butterfly bolt through; the type of bolt is 
shown in fig. 2, No. 5; as the board is 
not fixed, either upright or horizontal posi- 
tions can be obtained in an instant. 

The writer has found it very convenient 
to have the board H marked into four 
equal squares, as shown by dotted lines 
in diagram fig. 1; this ensures the placing 
of the print in the exact centre of the lens 
and focussing screen. To adjust the 
camera on its sliding box it will be best 
to rack the bellows to their fullest extent, 
place the camera on the box, and with an 
awl bore holes to take four dresser-hooks 
like the pattern shown (6, fig. 2). Care 
must be taken to place these hooks in such 
positions that there is no interference with 
camera focussing movements. H. H. 


Have you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? If 
so, write to the Editor of “The A. P. 
& P.N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will 
help you. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Business as Usual 


Never since I opened this page some years 
ago have I had such a dearth of society news 
as this week discloses, and I have ‘begun to 
wonder if there are many secretaries who have 
responded to their nation’s call to arms. No 
doubt there are, and if I knew it I should be 
glad to announce the fact, so that others could 
share with me in according them the honours of 
their patriotism. The President of the Leeds 
Camera Club, Mr. Bellis, has gone to his duty, 
and possibly many others. In any event, I wish 
to hear from my correspondents as usual, if for 
no other reason than to provide a distraction 
from the din and stress of battle, with Ger- 
many appropriating the beauties of Belgium in 
their forward march. 


What Marylebone is Doing. 


. I have a letter from Mr. Harold С. Bailey, 
the secretary of the Marylebone Camera Club, 
who writes: “I thought I would like to tell you 
what Marylebone Camera Club is doing whilst 
the dogs of war have been let loose. Whilst we 
would like to be doing our share of patriotic 
work (and have, indeed, offered our services—the 
secretary and treasurer—for Red Cross work), we 
feel that a good deal of distraction will be 
needed at this time for the many whose duties 
keep them at home. So we have arranged a 
syllabus with more than the usual lantern lec- 
tures of the ‘ Invite-your-friends’ variety. We 
feel,” says Mr. Bailey, “that this class of society 
night will appeal to many who, in the ordinary 
way, would not care to pay the usual annual 
subscription when money may be scarce.” 


Lantern Lectures Predominate. 


The programme referred to for September and 
October is v topical: September 16th, Re- 
union at the London Salon; September 215, 
“Stalking African Big Game with the Camera,” 
by A. Radclyffe Dugmore; October sth, “Our 
Adversaries—the German People and their 
Country,” by Harold Bailey; October rath, “Our 
Allies—the Belgian People and their Country,” 
by Harold Bailey; October roth, “Woodland and 
Wayside Flowers in Natural Colours,” by Н. 
Essenhigh Corke. So it goes on, with plenty of 
technical demonstrations later on, but plenty 
of social evenings to start with. The society 
has also catered very largely. for the nature 
photographer, and have lectures by Е. Р. Bayne 
(“Birds ”), Armytage Sanders and A. H. Hamm 
(“Butterflies and Moths”), Somerville Hastings 
(“Toadstools "), Hugh Main (“Hunting ‘Lions 
and Tigers in Switzerland "—a rather unusual 
subject from that little State). 


If there is any Oxygen. 


It will thus be seen that lantern lectures are 
forming the major portion of the syllabus, and 
I trust the society will not find the disappoint- 
ment it has been suggested to me is possible 
this winter. A rumour is current that the supply 
of oxygen may be restricted in consequence of the 


Government’s requirements for hospital purposes 
and other uses. No doubt the oxygen makers 
will have made every provision for trade sup- 
plies that human thought can suggest, but one 
does not know the possible requirements exactly, 
hence the danger of cutting off the supplies. 
One of the difficulties I foresee will be the loan 
of cylinders, and societies who use any amount 
of oxygen would be well advised, if possible, to 
secure their own bottle. "Where societies are fixed 
up in electrically supplied buildings, it will be 
well if they go into the question of fitting up 
their club lantern with electric illumination. If 
the matter is taken in hand at once, before the 
dark season arrives, terms and conditions may 
be much more satisfactory to them. On enquiry, 
I fnd local electricians are feeling the pinch, 
and no doubt will be glad to be consulted in the 
matter of an electric fit-up. In this branch Ger- 
man fitments have been strongly in evidence in 
the past, but there are plenty of good English 
firms who are seeking your trade, and I am 
patriotic to-day. 


What Others Should Do. 


Using the Marylebone Society as a peg to 
hang the subject upon, I would recommend many 
societies to emulate some of their principles and 
methods, because it is a well-thought-out scheme. 
They have for the coming winter arranged a 


particularly hot lecturette competition with the. 


redoubtable South Suburban Photographic 
Society, and will seek their blood on the Cripple- 
gate battlefield. To quote the secretary again, 
the Marylebone Camera Club and the South 
Suburban ‘Photographic Society have declared 
war. Both these pugnacious societies intend to 
send their champions to fight on a neutral ground 
—the Cripplegate Society’s rooms. The latter 
society is to umpire the show and provide the 
judge. They feel that their own forces will be 
able to deal with any disregard of rules of 
honourable battle, should the combatants so far 
forget their honourable past. As this is very 
unlikely, all are looking forward to the battle 
of lecturers. We do, however, know something 
of its approximate date, and that is worth some- 
thing. However, I am with Mr. Bailey in his 
closing remarks—No more puff until news from 
the front. 


Red Cross Workers. 


I have referred to Mr. Harold Bailey's offer 
of Red Cross work, and as he has had eleven 
years at St. Mary's Hospital, and Mr. Carter, 
the treasurer of Marylebone, has been through 
the Balkan War as a Red Cross man, it goes 
without further comment that both gentlemen 
would be very useful members of that important 
body of volunteers. If not present when due to 
lecture, Mr. Bailey has arranged for his lecture 
to be given by another member. It is a noble 
work in which old and young may take part. I 
was startled the other morning with a photo- 
gmph in my local paper of an old relative of 
mine who is eighty-seven years of age, and she 
was depicted at work alongside a girl not more 
than seventeen years of age. 


War Pictures by Amateurs. 


The insertion of this photograph reminded me 
that there is plenty of scope for the amateur 
cameraist to take war pictures, if only common 
sense prevails amongst them. Of course, it is not 
expected the authorities would permit a free use 
of photographs that gave away to a possible 
enemy the coastal defences of Great Britain, 
which are many and devious. I don’t expect 
there are any fools in the British photographic 
societies who would attempt the silly experi- 
ment that a couple of photographers are credited 
with when travelling on a train in rmany 
Directly their cameras were produced the mili 
ta commander on the train had it stopped, 
ordered the other passengers to close their eyes, 
and shot the pair without further ado, so the 
rumour goes; and whilst a fool with a camera 
here is not in such a danger, matters would be 
very unpleasant for him. There ds, however, 
plenty of opportunity for work, and the plethora 
of illustrated war papers that are coming out 
are thirsty for subjects. In every case of mili- 
tary subjects permission should be asked, and 
society members should, without exception, be in 
possession of their club card, duly signed by the 
seoretary, as evidence of good faith and English 
bona fides. 


Bowes Park. 

Last Monday evening saw only a small attend- 
ance of members at the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society, undoubtedly due to the 
war and the summer holidays. A lantern lecture 
was given on "Granada and the Alhambra " by 
Mr. J. A. Sinclair. This forms one of the 
Affiliation series, Mr. Sinclair's notes being read 
by the secretary, Mr. Lingstrom. On September 
ath Mr. H. Field is down to give a demonstra- 
tion on “The After-Treatment of the Print." 
Prices of photographic chemicals have gone up 
alarmingly of late, and threaten to go higher. 
Hypo will soon be a luxury, and suitable sub- 
пе: are being eagerly discussed at Bowes 


Developers Made in England. 


I have heard many curious stories of attempts 
to corner both hypo and other chemicals, which 
are to be deprecated by all who have not lost 
their reason. A French authority says hoarded 
gold is the equivalent of lost gold, and this 
doctrine equally applies to hypo, chemicals, or 
anything else photographic. It is well known 
that a large part of the photographic chemicals 
comes from the blockaded countries, but that is 
no reason why hypo should be purchased by the 
stone when you only use two or three pounds 
in a twelvemonth. Of course, I know it is 
not the amateur who is so much to blame as 
the professional who caused a run on'the stocks 
of local dealers for developers, etc. My advice 
is keep cool, and such firms as the one of 
tabloid fame will see the amateur does not 
unduly suffer. In the meantime it is well that 
all societies should discuss with their members 
what is best to substitute for the foreign de- 
veloper—one made in England. 


O Buy, Sell or Exchange Photographic Apparatus or Materials to the best advantage 
and with safeguard of “ The A. P." Free Deposit System, see the “Sale and Exchange” 


pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week. Readers’ bargains and 
particulars of the Deposit System will be found on Supp. pages 8 to 9 in this issue. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ener . All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 e 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Cleaning Glass. 

I have a plate-glass mirror which I wish to 

use for squeeging prints, etc. What is the 

best way of cleaning off the silvering? 

D. R. (Glasgow). 

Usually the “silvering” of an ordi- 
nary mirror does not contain any silver 
at all, but is composed of tin and mer- 
сигу. Try what you can do with a 
bath of nitric acid; this should dissolve 
the mercury, and so loosen the coating, 
but if it fails to do this, add some hydro- 
chloric acid to the nitric acid. This mix- 
ture dissolves tin. This mixture, variously 
called aqua regia, nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
nitro-muriatic acid, etc., works best where 
these two acids are in the proportion of 
3 parts hydrochloric acid and 1 part nitric 
acid. It must not come in contact with 
fingers or clothes, and is advisedly mani- 
pulated out of doors and the fumes 
avoided. 


Circular Trimming, 
I want to trim prints to circular form. 
A. Е. Р. (Penarth). 

All replies are to initials and post town. 
If you apply to any up-to-date dealer, e.g. 
Houghton’s, Butcher’s, etc., you can be 
supplied with a special piece of apparatus. 
But if you only require to trim one or two 
prints occasionally perhaps you can 
manage by using some circular thing at 
hand, such as a small saucer (inverted), 
foot of wineglass, cup, etc. The print is 
laid face down on flat, stout, clean straw- 
board, the object gently but firmly 
pressed on it, and a pointed trimming knife 
un round the edge of the extemporised 
guide. 


Gelatine Mountant. 


What preservative should be added to a 
solution of gelatine for mounting purposes? 
W. J. M. (Droitwich). 

If you allow 10 to 20 minims of carbolic 
acid per oz. of gelatine you will be near 
the mark. Oil of cloves, just enough (a 
few drops) to give a decided odour, is also 
used, 


Shutter; Lens. 

If т represents the amount of light passed 
by a lens shutter, what number represents 
the light passed by focal-plane, both shutters 
working at the same speed? Would an 8-inch 
Cooke lens, 3.5, sunk mount, be suitable for 
a half-plate reflex camera, and would focus 
be long enough to show full-sized picture on 
screen? J. C. C. (Holloway). 


It is quite impossible to give a definite 
number which would apply to all the 


immense variety of likely conditions, e.g. 
variations of size of stop, distance of focal- 
plane blind from plate, efficiency of shut- 
ter, its position inside, before, behind the 
lens, etc. But, as a very rough guide you 
may take it that the focal-plane will be, 
Say, 25 per cent. quicker. That, at any 
rate, is what seems to be the general 
opinion. (2) In a case of this kind the 
best thing to do is to try the lens with the 
camera. Again, speaking quite on general 


ines, one may say that if the focal length 


of the lens is just about equal to the 
diagonal (i.e. corner to corner) of the 
plate, it is the most useful focal length for 
the majority of subjects. We might add 
that we frequently use an old-fashioned 
now out-of-date r. r. lens on a half-plate, 


and find it very generally useful. 


Tank Development. 
I have a large number of exposed plates to 
develop, and wish to adopt the time and tem- 
perature method. I have been using pyro 
18 gr., potas.-metabi. 4 gr., s. sulphite 176 gr., 
S. Carb. 176, potas. bromide 4 gr., water to 
20 oz. The negatives appear to have suff- 
cient if not too much density before they are 
fully developed, etc. H. C. S. (Acton). 
If we read your long and interesting 
letter correctly, the crux of the matter is 
that you are getting too much density in 
the high-lights before the shadow detail is 
obtained. We think your formula might 
be both modified and simplified with 
advantage, e.g. Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 
4 oz., soda carbonate $ oz., pyro 20 gr. If 
this is found to yield fog of any conse- 
quence 2 to 3 gr. of pot. bromide may be 
added, but it is better to do without 
bromide, if possible. At 65 deg. F. the 
time for a correctly exposed landscape sub- 
ject will probably be in the neighbourhood 
of five minutes, 
the plate, etc., and had better be deter- 
mined by experiment. You might give 
this formula a trial, and report progress. 
Sorry your letter got accidentally mis- 
placed, hence delay in reply. 


Box-form Camera. 
I enclose a negative, supposed to be the 
photograph of a cat, taken with a box-form 
camera, etc. B. V. S. (Fulham). 
Usually the box-form of camera does not 
admit of shifting the position of the lens 
for focussing objects at different distances. 
The lens is generally set in such a position 
that all objects beyond, i.e. not nearer than 
a certain distance, are practically in focus. 
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image was quite out of focus. 


parts of solvent, generally water. 


But this point depends on. 
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This limiting distance varies in different 
cameras according to the lens, stop, etc. 
But, stated in a very general kind of way, 
this, with most cheap  quarter-plate 
cameras, is about 20 ft., or, say, 6 to 8 
yards. Now, your negative arrived in 
countless fragments, but such bits of the 
film as held together showed that the 
We guess 
that your camera is of the above so-called 
“fixed-focus ” kind, and that your cat sub- 
ject came within the prohibited range, and 
so was out of focus. 


Moonlight. 


Would you please advise as to exposure for 
scene with the moon shining on water? also 
what stop would be advisable? | 
F. G. S. (Plymouth). 
First of all we may say that, under the 
most favourable conditions, i.e. with snow 
on the ground to help as a reflecting and 
diffusing medium, the exposure is very 
considerable, a matter of minutes as com- 
pared with fractions of a second as is usual 
with sunlit landscape. You tell us practi- 
cally nothing as to the nature of your sub- 
ject beyond moon and water, nor of plate, 
lens, etc. Roughly put, you may take half 
an hour to be an average time for an open 
landscape subject with full moon well up 
in the sky, stop F/8, rapid plate, 250 to 
300 H. and D. As the moon will travel a 
considerable distance in the sky in half ar 
hour it is obvious that you must not in- 
clude the moon or you will get merely г 
streak on your negative. The moonlight 
reflected by the water will, of course shift 
appreciably during this time. 


Parts in Formule. 
Can you please explain to a beginner what 
is meant by "parts" in a formula; for in- 
stance, hydroquinone 12 parts, water 1,соо 
parts, etc. ; and say how this can be made 
up? J. J. S. (Bristol). 
Parts in photographic formule very 
generally refer to weight rather thar 
measure. We may take any unit weight, 
a grain, ounce, etc., just as we like. The 
number of parts merely gives the relative 
weights or quantities. Thus hypo 4 parts, 
water 20 parts, may mean hypo 4 02. 
water 20 02., or hypo 4 lb., water 2o lb., 
etc. Many formule are based on 1,000 
This is 
merely a matter of convenience in connec- 
tion with the metric or decimal system. 
Your formula may be written thus: 


Hydroquinone ... 12 parts or 12 grams. 
S. sulphite ......... $0  ,, So ›» 
S. carbonate ..... . 160 ,, 160 5, 
Water ............ 1,000 ,, 1,000 С.С. 


A cubic centimeter—which is a measure—of 
water weighs 1 gram (or gramme), which 
is not to be confused with a grain. C.c. 
often is used as an abbreviation for cubic 
centimeter or centimetre. When a formula 
is based on 1,000 c.c. it is generally near 
enough to call this 2 fluid ounces, and 


change the grams into grains. Thus your 
formula would now read: 
Water анон ылынан. 12 02. 
Hydroquinone ............... 12 gr. 
S. sulphite ..................... бо gr. 
S. carbonate .................. 160 ЁТ. 


This change is only an approximation, you 
must remember, as a fluid ounce of water 
measures 480 minims, but weighs 437] 81^ 
so that a minim and a grain are not 
equivalent, but in the proportion of, say 
roughly, 48 to 40 (6 to 5). Moreover, we 
have roughly taken 960 minims as 1,000 
parts. 
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236th 
Lesson. 


2 T the present 
moment, when a 
good deal of out- 
door work is not 
possible owing to 
military restrictions, 
it is fortunate that 

„the worker is able 
to turn his attention 
to indoor work, the 

preparation of exhibition pictures being 

a matter which always demands some 

attention at this time of the year. We 

are aware that many workers simply 
produce a straight bromide enlargement 
from the negative, and we fully appre- 
ciate the charm of such work, when the 
negative is one suitable for such sim- 
plicity of method. There are a number 
of subjects which can be rendered by 
straight photography far better than in 
any other way, and to attempt to modify 
to any extent a snow view, with its 
exquisitely’ delicate gradations of tone, 
is perhaps as like as anything can be 
to an attempt to paint the lily. 

But whatever the purists may say, 


most of the landscapes we take are im- · 


proved by some controlling hand work, 
the quantity depending partly on the 
subject, and partly on the degree of 
skill possessed by the worker.  Tech- 
nical defects, such as pinholes, need to 
be touched out; unpleasantly obtru- 
Sive objects need to be obliterated, and 
tone values need modifying, to correct 
planes of distance, or to give proper 
emphasis or “accent.” The novice 
aspirant to success in exhibition work 
May say, “This is all very well, but I 
have not the manipulative skill to 
enable me to do this sort of thing.” 
We reply to such a remark, that the 
only way is to make just a moderate 
Start, trying light and simple modifica- 
tions, and passing gradually to the more 
difficult and ambitious modifications. 
There are various methods which 
may be employed, but we think the 
simplest of all for those who have an 
enlarging lantern at hand is the mak- 
ing of a good-sized bromide enlarge- 
Ment, on which the requisite hand 
work may be done, and which may then 
be copied, so that a new negative is 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EXHIBITION PICTURES. 


obtained. We are taking one of the 
prints reproduced a few weeks ago as 
an example, and reprint it as fig. 1 (see 
next page) in its “straight print” 
form, while fig. 2 shows the alterations. 

Perhaps the first thing which may be 
noticed is the somewhat flat-all-overish 
character of the original, as shown in 
fig. 1. This may be due to rather full 
exposure, or to a flat lighting of the 


subject, or to both in conjunction, but - 


it gives us an opportunity of brighten- 
ing up the picture, and in a general 
way it is much better that the negative 
should err rather on the side of soft- 
ness than on the side of hardness. In 
other words, it is easier to brighten up 
a print by adding very cautiously some 
high lights and some shadows than to 
soften a hard result by spotting out 
the irritating high lights. Thus in mak- 
ing the enlargement we must use a 
smooth paper, so that the result may 
be copied again without unpleasant 
granularity showing itself, and we 
must take care to have the enlarge- 
ment soft and delicate, yet not too 
light. The size should be fairly large, 
indeed the larger the better, but bear- 


ing in mind that the larger it is the- 


more surface has to be covered by the 
hand work to be applied, and the 
smaller it is the more likely is the hand 
work to show on the final picture. If 
the final picture is to be 10 by 8, then 
a 15 by 12 enlargement will do for 
working upon. 20 by 16 would be 
better, but the work would be too much 
tax on the beginner’s patience, par- 
ticularly if a good deal had to be done 
with the scraper and the pencil. 
Mention of the scraper leads us to 
say that some bromide papers scrape 
much better than others. With some 
the gelatine seems to be very hard and 
brittle, and under the scraping it breaks 
away in tiny flakes, while other papers 
give a perfectly even texture under the 
scraping knife, the image being simply 
lightened. The recently introduced 
erasers, which are like stiff little 
brushes made with flexible glass bristles, 
are admirable for this work, and are 
quite inexpensive. When they are used 
there is little risk of the flaking away 


of the gelatine film to which we have 
just referred. The other materials are 
of the simplest—a little blacklead, a 
piece or two of indiarubber, and two or 
three pencils, H, BB, and BBB. 
The black lead may be that used by the 
maid for grate polishing, and the dome 
blacklead is best, for the thumb may 
be rubbed on the polished dome, and 
then applied to the print, and there 15 
less risk of overdoing it than when a 
washleather is used. 

All parts of the print which it is de- 
cided to tone down must be rubbed 


- over in this way with the blacklead on 


the thumb, the print being first mounted 
on a smooth, hard mounting board, and 
pinned flat on a drawing-board. Of 
course, it must be absolutely dry before 
it is worked upon in any way. In fig. 2 
the sky was thus worked over, keeping 
the tone a little lighter towards the sky 
line, and somewhat stronger along the 
upper edge of the enlarged print. The 
strength of this tone will depend on 
whether the sky is quite white paper, 
or whether there is just a little grey 
tint of image to begin with. Probably 
the thumb will not produce a perfectly 
even tone, but by vigorous rubbing 
with a tuft of dry cotton wool or an 
old handkerchief it may be got even. 
This rubbing should not be done locally, 
but right across the width of the print. 
The light bit of path in the foreground 
was also covered by a fairly strong tone 
of blacklead. So also were the water 
and the two arches under the bridge, 
and in this case no attempt was made 
to work up to the sharp outline, but 
the edges were cleaned up with a piece 
of indiarubber. Of course, the tree was 
ignored when working over the sky, 
for the tone put on the sky was com- 
paratively slight in relation to the tone 
of the tree trunks and branches. 

: Next, the cloud was worked in with 
indiarubber, and when its general shape 
had been evolved its shadow side was 
strengthened a little by one or two 
more thumb touches of blacklead. The 
cloud, however, still looked a little dull 
owing to the slight photographic tint, 
and this was removed in one or two 
places with the glass erasing brush, just 
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to give a touch of brilliance to the 
cloud. The glass brush was also used 
to lighten the distance, and so send it 
back into its proper place. When work- 
ing on distances like this it is always 
well to try to get rid of the sky line as 
an outline. That is, the ordinary photo- 


graph usually gives a clearly defined - 


sky line from side to side of the picture. 
If in places the sky is almost the same 
tone as the distance, and parts of the 
distance are so lightened as to merge 
into the sky, landscape and. sky will 
appear a much more homogeneous 
whole. Blue or grey sky is often quite 
as dark as light yellow grass, or harvest 
fields or distant moorland. 
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Fig. 1. 


Having got the general effect ap- 
proximately right, we may now add the 
darker touches with the lead pencils. 
The harder pencils will be useful, if 
finely pointed, for touching out any 
slightly uneven working, or any light 
edge round various objects. This should 
be done with very delicate touches, so 
that no individual pencil mark is seen, 
but only the effect of the work as a 
whole. The branches of the tree may 
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be slightly accentuated, in this case 
holding the pencil somewhat on its side, 
so that rather broader touches may be 
made. This may be done in such a 
way as to preserve the lacelike effect of 
the foliage, and yet to assist in throw- 
ing back the sky and distance. 

Now, taking the BB pencils, a few 
really strong dark touches may be 
placed in the foreground, strengthening 
the clumps of grass, the dark portions 
of the tree trunk, the under sides of 
the arches, and the water, all of which 
will help the aerial perspective by 
dividing up the picture more definitely 
into foreground, middle distance, and 
distance. With the rubber and the 


ы C 


glass eraser one or two ripples may be 
put in the water, and the foreground 


relieved with a touch of light here and 


there, always taking care to avoid over- 
doing this and producing a spotty 
effect. It is well known that many of 
the pictures of Turner engraved in 
mezzotint by his best engravers were 
to some extent spoiled by Turner him- 
self, who scraped away high lights in 
the foreground to give “sparkle.” Spin- 
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drift, sea gulls, fish glistening on the 
shore, and so on were the excuses for 
this sparkle, which Turner knew was. 
to a great extent beloved of the public. 


. A touch of sparkle may be all right, 


but—it is so easy to overdo it. 
The sky line has been so softened as 


to lessen its effect as a ‘more or less 


horizontal line. On the other hand, the 
somewhat pronounced line formed by 
the parapet of the bridge has been left, 
for to have softened it would have: 
been to destroy to some extent the 
distinctive character of the object. A 
few. touches with the side of- the soft 
pencil have almost obliterated the patch 
of footpath, and helped to concentrate 
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Fig. 2. 


the interest. When the work is done, it 
is a good plan to examine fhe enlarge- 
ment from a distance, and to notice 
whether any dark or light appears un- 
pleasantly strong. Also before attempt- 
ing to copy the enlargement for -the 
making of the new negative, it is well 
to put it away for a day or two, and 
then look at it again with a fresh eye, 
when some slight alterations may sug- 
gest themselves as being necessary. 


WHERE PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN HELP. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SHILLINGS 


Prince of Wales’ 


FOR THE 


National Relief Fund. 


Our announcement regarding the formation of an amateur photographers’ fund to assist in the good work inaugurated by H.R.H. the 


Prince of Wales for the re'ief of distress occasioned by the war has already met with a ready response. 


There are many thousands of 


amateur photographers in this country who will be glad to help the good cause, and our readers have quickly realised that, in addition 
to being able to contribute in a small way towards lessening the burden of those most affected by the war, each contribution of a shilling 
will bring from the Proprietors of this paper a specially printed large-size signed copy of the Editor's well-known marine picture, '‘ The 


Empire’s Watchdogs.” 


This is presented free to every reader who sends a shilling, the entire cost of printing, packing, and postage 


being undertaken gratuitously by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of THE A.P., and 
the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be handed over to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
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two points which call for special considera- 
tion. During the last few years there has 


type of subject. Now, in nature these 
“vista” pictures, as they were once popu- 
larly called, are often very attractive. One 


makes a peculiar appeal to some eyes and 
minds. But it has to be remembered that 
what we see with our /wo eyes does not at 
all necessarily suit a one-eyed camera. Our two eyes give us two 
slightly but sufficiently different views, i.e. enough to suggest 
stereoscopic relief, separation of planes, 
space, different distances, etc. But one 
always has to bear in mind the very im- 
portant and fundamental fact that any 
picture is a one-plane thing, and that 
while we may look at it with one or with 
two eyes, it is precisely the same thing 
from either point of view. Therefore for 
any needed suggestion of space and dis- 
tunce we have to rely, not on a two- 
different-eyes view, but on some other 
factor of suggestive character. That is to 
say that, while we are aware that the 
picture is a one-plane thing, it has to 
suggest effects produced by viewing a 
many-plane scene. Apart from the two- 
eye effect there are several other factors 
which aid one in perceiving and so re- 
viving the memory picture of distances 
effect. One is, that when our eye or eyes 
are in focus for.objects at any one dis- 
tance, nearer and further objects are not 
in such sharp focus. Let the reader hold 
а pin about ten inches from the eyes—or, 
better still, a needle—and concentrate at- 
tention on the eye of the needle, observing 
that the background—say, a lace window 
curtain—some three or four yards away, 
is out of focus, and when the small-pattern 
detail of the curtain is sharply seen the: 
needle is out of focus. At first trial the 
reader may doubt this statement, because 
the eye lens so very rapidly changes its 
form, and so its focal length, almost in- 
stantly passing from objects at one dis- 
tance to those at other distances. This 
has been happening all our lives (with 
most eyes), so that we have taken it all 
for granted, and never realised it. 

A few years ago this fundamental fact 
was exploited for all (and more than) it 
was worth, leading to a craze for differen- 
tial focussing, as it became the fashion to 
call 1+; that is to say, one plane—generally 
that containing the chief object of interest 
—was made noticeably sharp, and the 
other planes very obviously unsharp. 
Like all fashions, it was used by sheer 
imitation without judgment and discrimi- 
nation, often displaying very contra- 
natural results. Nevertheless the funda- 
mental physiological fact remains, and if 
the idea is used with thought and dis- 
crimination, it is artistically and рїс- 
torially soundly logical and effective. But 
it should be employed with such restraint 
and sound judgment that the spectator 
sees the effect, and is not induced to 
notice the means whereby it is attained. 

Now, in this picture of the Court- 
yard the opposite extreme of noticeable 
evenness of definition or softness seems to 
have the undesirable effect of contracting 
the planes, giving a general sensation of 
flatness. 
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been a good deal of attention given to what 
one may call the looking-through-an-archway 


gets a kind of natural framework which 


AN OLD COURTYARD. 


(Supplement) 5 


IONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—27.) 


THE print herewith reproduced has been 
selected because it well illustrates one or 


Another aid to the suggestion of distance is that of perspec- 
tive, i.e. the converging appearance of parallel lines, relative 
apparent sizes, and so forth. But here, again, this is an aid 
which is not always used with discretion. In the picture rather 
too much floor is shown in the nearest planes, and we tend to 
get a looking-down-upon eflcct, which in turn, with a somewhat 
high horizon, tends to falsify levels and give a level floor the 
appearance of its running somewhat uphill in the distance. 
Perhaps it may be useful to point out that there are two ways 
of altering the position of the horizon, viz. (1) raising the lens 
in the camera, cutting off some of the bottom part of the view 
and adding something to the top; (2) lowering the camera, which 
lowers the horizon of course, and yet keeps pretty much the 
same general view but with a modified arrangement. Thus lower- 
ing the lens compresses, as it were, the foreground part. 
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T BY F. L. STAPLES. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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Velox 


all the year round 


Many amateurs begin to use Velox in the 
winter, because its speed lets them print 
when daylight printing cannot be done. 


If that speed were the only good feature 
of Velox they would stop using it when 
the winter is over and the light improves. 


Yet amateurs use as much Velox in the 
summer as in the winter. They use it 
then because of the quality of its results. 


Winter or summer, Velox is always good. 
You benefit by using it all the year round. 


Velox is sold in ба. and 1/- 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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LUXOL 


An Explorer writes :— 

" When in S. British Guiana recently I saw one of 
your safety dark room lamps, and it was giving such 
good satisfaction ‚1 want one for our ethnological 


work in the field. 
BURNS PARAFFIN. 
Se ALWAYS READY. 


No Lo:se Oil. 
Special Absorbent 
Imperishable Wick. 

| No Smoke. 

No Adjusting. 
Absolute Safety. 
IDEAL TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 

No Fogging. 

Ф АТ А COST OF . 
‘seed ONE PENNY FOR OIL 
AMENS) OVER 600 4-PLATES 


CAN BE 
PRICES DEVELOPED. 
1/3 2|. 3/6. Complete in Metal 
Or ALL DEALERS Case. 


New large size, 52" x 7" 3/6 
BEST LAMP EVER PUT ON THE MARKET. 


ү nol obtainable of your dealer, sent 
{rect on receipt of three extra stamps. 
For abroad, parcel post for | 1b., extra. 


“LUXOL” SAFETY LIGHT СО., Ltd., 
118, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E, 


| Bouc ` SOLD. 
, һА E H А 
С e S 


ILLUSTRATED and BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


FULL STOCK 
OF EASILY 
CARRIED 
SMALL POCKET 


CAMERAS AND 
BINOCULARS 
AT BARGAIN 
PRICES. 


me WESTMINSTER . 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ,1то 


MI.OXFORD STREET, i 
41I, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest. date, 
9 a.m. Tuesday. - 

Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge ts made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 


` WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that а 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 
in the paper. | 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. . 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System тау be adopted. our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


` VARIOUS. 
CAMERAS, ЕТС. Pair of scales, brand new; cost 3s. 6d. ; sell 

Ernemann plate camera, 24 by 34, R.R. | 3s.; never been used.—R. Eves, 17, Durns- 
lens, two single slides; cost £1 10s:; 17s.— | ford Avenue, Wimbledon Park, Surrey. 
Bannatyne, 87, Goldington Avenue, Bedford. Continued on next page. 

Reflex, Butcher’s Pressman, Aldis lens, | se——ÉÁÉÁÉ—— -_— 
F/4.5, six slides, leather case, nearly new; 
approval, deposit.—Morgan, 2, Lightfoot 
Grove, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Reflex quarter-plate focal-plane; five days’ 
upproval; 22s. 6d.; lens mounted in shutter 
suitable; particulars, stamp.—Brelsford, 1, 
Ince Street, Н. N., Stockport. 

Goerz-Anschutz, 15 by 10 cm. and post- 
card latest Tropical and Press model, focal- 
plane shutter, 5 to 1-1,000th sec, Goerz 
Dogmar F/4.5 lens, threo tropical double 
slides, and solid leather case; guaranteed 
perfect; cost £20 6s. two months ago; sacri- 
fice, £14. Also Busch Bistelar lens, half- 
plate, Series IL.; brand new; never used; 
adapter to fit above; cost £6 15s.; bargain, 
£4 10s.—Davies, 11, Mary Street, St. Paul's, 
Birmingham. 

Junior Sanderson, quarter-plate, Beck 
Symmetrical lens, three double slides, case; 
good condition; £3; cost double.—-Cooper, A E £M 
37, Grove Road, Eastbourne. Sanos HUNT уыс 

Postcard апа 15 by 10 cm. Goerz Tenax, эло 
7 іп. Dagor, Compound shutter, twelve slides, 
adapter, three Wratten screens, two leather 
cases; magnificent outfit; аз new; cost £17; Our M otto 


sacrifice, £10. Also Baby Sibyl, Zeiss F/4.5, : 
seven slides and purse, no focussing screen; Durin g the War а 
as now; £6; deposit.—No. 3,838, 52, Long i 
Acro, W.C. l | 
3a folding pocket Kodak, postcard size, in | 
leather case, Goerz Dagor lens, F/6.8. | | 
specds 1 to 1-100th sec., with hand and | 
Antinous release, rising and cross front; | U 
barely soiled; £6 6s.; exceptional bargain; 
C £11 14s.—No. 3,839, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 


LENSES, ETC. 


Aldis 73 in. focus, F/7.7 lens, with flange; 
cost 38s.; sacrifice, £1; condition new.—. 


IN PRICES. 


А WITH REDUCTIONS 
| NOW IS THE TIME TO 


Cooper, 37, Grove Road, Eastbournc. DECIDE ON A NEW CAMERA; 

PRICES ARE FAVOURABLE, 

1,000 BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND AND ARE CERTAIN TO 
LENSES, ADVANCE NEXT YEAR 

If you want a lens for a particular class of IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA ТЭ 

work, write to us for our Bargain List of EXCHANGE, SEND IT FOR OUR 


Lenses, consisting of over one thousand lots. 
The finest selection and best value yet 


: RETURN IT CARRIAGE PAID 
offered. We have thousands unlisted, 
that if you are unable to select бош the list, IF WE FAIL TO ARRANGE 


we are sure to be able to fix you up with SATISFACTORY TERMS OF 
the right article at the right price on receipt EXCHANGE. 


of particulars.— The City Sale and Ex- | 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, IN THE MEANTIME SEND FOR 
London, Е.С. OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 


SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 
AN AUCTION SALE OF OF HIGH-CLASS GOODS IN LONDON. 
GAMERAS AND LENSES 


is heldat STEVENS' AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the year. Catalogues and par- 
ticulars on application. Goods received are included 
in early sales, Estb. 1760, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


INSPECTION. WE WILL 
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BY R. DIXEY. 
From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, S.W. 


WALBERSWICK. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| @EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We are glad to be able to report that the action of the 
committee of the London Salon of Photography in 
proceeding with their exhibition has been 
fully justified. We understand that not only 
has the quantity of work or number of pic- 
tures submitted for selection been equal to 
that of any preceding year, but the quality was so high 
that special screens have been requisitioned to accom- 
modate pictures which were deemed worthy of a place 
in the exhibition, but for which there was no room 
on the walls. Even then a great amount of excellent 
pictorial work, better than the av erage of that seen at 
most other photographic exhibitions, has had to be 
rejected on account of lack of space. From this it will 
be seen that the photographic public have a treat in 
store for them at the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., 
and it is a significant fact, and one that will doubtless 
appeal to the visitors, that the exhibits show, with one 
or two exceptions, no falling off in their international 
character. In addition to a large number from this 
country, the Colonies are well represented, and also 
America, France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. A review of the show 
and individual pictures will appear, with some reproduc- 
tions, in our next issue. In the meantime our readers 
should note that the whole of the profits of the Salon go 
to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. Every endeavour should 
be made to visit the show, which opened to the public 
on September 5, and will remain open daily until 
October 17 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings until 8 p.m. 


o 0 9 


THE 
SALON. 


As mentioned above, a great deal of pictorial work 
of a high standard of merit had to be excluded from 
the London Salon on @ccount of 
limitations of space. It seems a 
pity, however, that photographers 
should not have an opportunity of 
seeing some of this before it is dispersed again, and 
arrangements have accordingly been made for a certain 
number of the best of the rejected pictures to be shown 
at "The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, in the 
form of a supplementary Salon. Visitors to London 
should make a point of seeing both shows. Further 
particulars will be given next week. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY 
SALON. 


It is satisfactory to know that many photographic 
firms are seizing the opportunity now offered for the 
manufacture of various photographic 
necessaries hitherto produced in Germany. 
Notable among these, Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, 
E.C., are pushing forward their arrangements for the 
production of certain photographic developers, etc., 
which, up.to the present, have not been made in this 
country. We have already applied severe practical 


HOME-MADE 
` AMIDOL. 


‘tests to a sample of amidol made at Messrs. Johnson's 


chemical works, and found it equal in every respect to 
the best that we have had from abroad. This is a 
notable achievement, and spcaks well for the enterprise 
and resources of thé firm, who will shortly be in a posi- 
tion to supply amidol and kindred developers to the 
photographic public. Our readers should note that this 
firm have so far made no increase whatever in the prices 
of their well-known chemical products for  photo- 
graphers, which are sold in cartridge апа tablet 
(scaloids) form, and which are of proved excellence 
and reliability. They have also made no increase in the 
price of the ‘well-known concentrated single-solution 
developer Azol. These facts should be an inducement 
to extend support to British products. 
o9 ® Q9 

Affiliation night at the Royal Photographic Society's 
Exhibition passed off verv successfullv, and Mr. J. C. 
Warburg's criticism of the slides 
selected in the lantern competition 
was sympathetic, and, accordingly, 
appreciated. The entries themselves, 
in the opinion of the judges, were rather below the usual 
standard of quality, but the selections appeared to an 
observer who has been present on a good many Red 
Book nights to be much better than usual. It was rarely 
that a worker had forced his result by bringing into 
play extremes of light and shade, and, instead of this, 
there appeared to be a run on cool half-tones and delicate 
modulations. A good deal of originality in the way of 
subject was also manifested, even firework displays and 
the ballet being drawn upon, but the tour de force in 
this respect was undoubtedly the view of.a row of lime 
kilns, with the smoky sky above them lix? a positive 
inferno. In only one or two instances had the critic to 
point out that Nature was so well behaved as to be not 
quite convincing. 


THE AFFILIATION 
SLIDES. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE. PRESS AND PROFIT. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE EDITOR OF “THE A. P.”* 


MONG the influential agencies in the general speeding up 

of modern life is the half-tone photographic process block. 
The wood engraving of the Victorian illustrated papers was the 
leisurely means by which the highly imaginative picture of the 
battle of the Alma, made in Fleet Street, was given to a former 
generation weeks after the event. In these days of electrotype 
and the camera, the devastation wrought by the noble army 
of the most chivalrous and cultured of nations is truthfully pic- 
tured for us before the blood is dry on the Belgian plains. 

What adventures are rendered possible to the man with the 
camera at the seat of war! What enterprise, what resourceful- 
ness are called for on his part, even at home, owing to the 
revolution in press illustration! 

Whether the object be adventure or business, or both, this, the 
latest of the little red volumes of the most useful A. P. Library, 
will admirably teach method to the man with the journalistic 
instinct, and will develop the journalistic instinct in the 
methodical. 

There are numbers of people with ideas and ability, but these 
qualities resemble so much valuable stuff lying about loose and 
unpacked in a warehouse. It wants sorting and arranging before 
it can be profitably and quickly employed. That is where this 


* “Photography for the Press, and Photography for Profit" By F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney, Ld. 15.) 


book will be useful. It should teach a man how to arrange and 
employ his abilities for the press well and quickly. 

There are others who are naturally methodical in whom the 
proper instinct is latent. The advice of an author who "knows 
the ropes" as Mr. Mortimer does should bring it out. (Some of 
his *tips" are so good that many of us would have kept them 
to ourselves.) He wisely impresses the importance of it, especially 
in competition : 

*Even here, as it is practically impossible that any two 
[prints] can be quite alike, the photographer with the greatest 
amount of what may be termed journalistic forethought in mak- 
ing the most of the subject at the right moment, will in mest 
instances score, as his picture will appeal to the art editor as 
‘telling the story’ in the best possible way.” 

The work of the press photographer should be governed by 
“what” and “when.” First of all, he must learn to recognise 
the real and significant, the incident that the editors will jump at 
with both hands extended. 

As to when to seek publicity after he has perfected his picture 
by the expeditious methods so clearly described in the book, the 
press photographer should transfer these pregnant words in 
letters of gold from the title-page to the top of his camera: 

“ Although the wise press photographer thinks of to-morrow, he 


lives for to-day. Yesterday is d 7 
Stay y is dead HECTOR MURCHISON. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 іп the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treb!e them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... 1/25 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes ... 1/15 ED 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light кини wet street 

scenes, etc. 1/8 j5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/5 5 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage ...| 1/3 35 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... . ... ...| 44 е 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... ... | 5 secs. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


. which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Medium Plate. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled -if the sun is obscured 
For F/5°6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


~m 


Extra Rapid Ultra Rapid 


Rapid Plate. 


Plate, Plate. 

1/40 sec. | 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec.| 1/120 sec. 
1/25 وو 1/60 و9 1/45 وو‎ 1/75 » 
1/12  ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40  ,, 
1/10 ,, 1/20 ,, 1/25  ,, 1/30 ,, 
1/4 2: 1/8 bs 1/12  ,, 1/15  ,, 
1 29 1/3 9» 1/3 » 1/4 э 

secs. | 2 secs. | 1} T 1 - 


They have been divided inlo groups 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
; Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 

» Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid 
EpwARDS' Comet. 
It.FoRD, Monarch. 
» Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» Zenith. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

rthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Эта, 

а Violet Label. 
MARION, Record. 

E Beene 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGRT, Swift and Ex. Special 
»  Panchromatic. 


PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 

Rayar, Ultra Rapid. 

WARWICK, Warpress. 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 

۴ Press, 

WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid 


i Ortho, 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
á Royal Standard 
Ortho. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
rtho. 

EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 

GRIFFINS’ Gramme, 

ILroRD. Rapid Chromatic 

» Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 


Leto, Pheenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, Brilliant 


yí Instantaneous. 
5 lso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» . Special Rapid 


А Hydra, 
PARAGON, ‘Special Rapid, 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


peedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
DARNET, Film. 
CavoErT,Royal Standard Rapid 


А "Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
5 Flat Film. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 
224 


EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. I so. 
У Matte-Ground 

ENSIGN, Film. 
І.ғоко, Versatile Rapid, 

” ” гіпо, 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 

- Sovereign. 

F 


Корак, N.C. Film 
Premo Film Pack 
LuMIERE, tas A, B, and C 


MAWSON. Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

Non-screen Ortho. 
RAJAR, Tso. Roll Film 
ViDEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
m Cnromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Medium. 
" Medium Orthc . 
ILroRD, Curomatic, 
Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 
Lan іѕсаре. 
PAGET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN. Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, рашак 

Iso. Ordinary 

EDWARDS Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary 
Lumiere. Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET. XX: 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 
Rayjar, Ordinarv. 
Warwick. Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary 
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HERE is no doubt that the 


more keenly alive to the 
| pros and cons of the situa- 
tion in the photographic trade, 
brought about by the war, than would be at first 
imagined. Our letter-bag shows no diminution in quan- 
tity, rather the reverse, and the number of queries indi- 
cating an interest in the future of British camera and 
chemical manufacture increases daily. The following 
notes dealing with the enormous volume of business 
done by this country with Germany before the war will 
serve to point out the fine plums that only await picking 
by enterprising British firms, and also show one of the 
many blows to her prosperity that Germany has brought 
upon herself. 

It has been brought home to the photographic public 
very sharply that for many photographic materials we 
are more or less dependent upon German supplies. This 
is not to say that we are Germany's best customers 
at this particular counter. The United States receives 
far more German photographic materials than we do, 
at least so far as concerns chemicals, unsensitised photo- 
graphic paper, and “raw” optical glass, while various 
Continental countries, such as Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, are better customers for dry plates and film. 
None the less, the roughest estimate of the value of 
German photographic goods imported into Great Britain 
per year gives a figure of something like £400,000. 

A (British) lion’s share in this immense volume of 
photographic exportation to all parts of the world is 
what our own manufacturers are hoping to annex, and 
if they succeed in doing so it will be at least as valuable 
as the acquisition of acolony. Even the general reader, 
whose interest in this question is that of the consumer 
and not that of the manufacturer, will be interested in 
having the latest figures, compiled from German 
sources, of the extent and nature of this photographic 
trade, and the capital involved in a mighty world 
industry. 

The capital devoted to German photographic manu- 
factures is estimated at about three millions of pounds. 
This leaves out of account the large sums employed in 
intermediary commerce by those whom we should call 
the middle-men or dealers. Four hundred manufac- 
tories, the principal of which are at Berlin, Dresden, 
and Frankfort-on-Main, are occupied with the making 
of photographic materials and accessories. Out of this 
number, twenty-five produce optical articles only, 
twenty-five produce chemicals, twenty-eight photo- 
graphic paper, thirty-one photographic plates, twenty- 
eight cameras, while two hundred are engaged in the 
production of accessories of various kinds. The manu- 
facture of photographic plates has become an important 
industry, and comparatively few plates are now im- 
ported, these few coming practically all from Great 
Britain. In film production, even for amateurs’ 
cameras, Germany has made no great headway, still 
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importing more than she exports, although during the 
last year or two her film industry has certainly been 
growing. One official of the German Association of 
Photographic Manufacturers аћгтѕ that the German 
film industry has no affinity. with, ard is subject to no 
control by, any foreign corporation. 

The value of the photographic trade of Germany can 
be seen at a glance by taking the exports and imports 
for the first quarter of the present year (January to 
March inclusive), and comparing them with those for 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 


Imports into Exports from 


Germany, Germany, 
Jan.-March, . Jan.-March, 
I914. IgI3. 1914. 1913. 
£ 5 £ £ 
Pilns assesses ee etes 257,250 217,5СО 204,200 126,050 
Dry plates ............. 8,650 9,600 33,850 27,250 
Optical glass (raw) .. 2,150 1,850 19,000 14,600 
Photographic lenses, 
polished and mounted 
with apparatus ...... 5,200 38,000 139,400 107,850 
Glass for other pur- 
poses: microscopy, 
stereoscopy, etc. 12,650 13,500 81,250 73,450 
Photographic paper | 
(uncoated) ............ 3795 5,850 74,700 103,650 
Photographic paper 
(coated) ses 3,600 7,100 68,850 60,600 
Photographs ......... 6,650 7,300 18,700 20,100 
Chemicals for photo- 
graphic purposes ... 4,500 7,500 80,200 126,150 


As with her plates, Germany has been obtaining most 
of her film from Great Britain. Of German dry plates 
only a small proportion comes to this country, Austria- 
Hungary being in this respect her best customer, Russia 
next, and then Switzerland. Of the raw optical glass 
which Germany produces, almost the whole is sent 
to the United States, while of the lenses exported, Russia 
receives more than any other country, Great Britain 
coming next, and then Austria-Hungary; in fact, 
German lenses go to practically every country of Europe 
and America. The United States receives. by far the 
largest quantity of the raw paper for photographic pur- 
poses produced in Germany, Belgium coming next, and 
then Great Britain, with France a long way behind. Of 
sensitised paper, however, Great Britain receives the 
largest quantity, Russia, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, 
and Belgium being the best customers next in order. 
For photographic chemicals Germany’s best customers, 
in the order of importance, are the United States, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and Russia. The photographic demand in Russia is 
rather remarkable, and the consumption of German 
goods in that country has consistently and largely in- 
creased in every respect during the last three years. 

Now is the time to readjust these matters. 
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FTER discussing the various artifices which have been 
A employed: for overcoming the difficulty of the uniform 
chalkiness of the sky, as seen in the print from the ordinary 
landscape negative, a writer in the Revue Photographique, of 
Marseilles, J. Pachini, comes to the conclusion that for the 
worker who is not exceptionally expert the most satisfactory 
solution is some modication of the light rays at the moment of 
their admission into the camera. , . | 

The most elementary device is an opaque screen fixed to the 
anterior part of the objective, and masking, during a portion of 
the exposure only, the upper part of the lens. This, of course, 
is impracticable in instantaneous. work. Another idea is to cut 
suitably a sheet of pasteboard perforated with numerous small 
holes, such as one may. buy at any stationer's, and to use this as 
а screen. It is easy to understand: that for the parts correspond- 
ing to the sky the intervention of the perforated pasteboard will 
intercept some of the light, and reduce the chances of over- 
exposure in this region of the plate.. | 

The. author, however, has abandoned this partially opaque 
screen, and has tried in its stead a transparent and coloured 
screen, at first placed in. front of the objective. 
necessity of cutting the lower border of the screen in such a 
manner аѕ о correspond, at least approximately, to the profile 
of the horizon, this method entails certain inconveniences in 
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It is easy 
because ‘it 
enables us 
to pro- 
vide our 
friends 
with four 
or five 
pictures 
in one printing; it is desirable 
because our photographs are pro- 
duced in the handy form of a 
picture postcard. | 

This is the method of proce- 
dure. Take a card about ten by 
eight inches and paste a number 
of trimmed prints—from four to 
six, preferably—on to it. Photo- 
graph the card so that its dimen- 
sions come out at approximately 
those of a picture postcard, and 
use the new.negative for printing 
the holiday snaps. If a half- 
plate or postcard size camera is 
not available, get one of the 
people who advertise in THE 
A. P. AND Р. N. to do the copy- 
ing for you. With a large print- 
ing frame you will then be able 
to do the rest. If you use a vest- 
pocket camera and your pictures 
are small, this will be an admir- 
able plan to adopt. 


Besides the: 


SKY EFFECTS. 


The Tinted Screen Method of Getting Cloud Negatives. 


mounting the screen, and therefore the author has finally adopte 
a yellow screen, which he places in front of the plate. i 

The employment of a screen coloured over the whole of its 
surface should be rejected, as it does not secure the compensa- 
tory effect desired. All that is necessary is a screen having a 
yellow tint which is deepest at the border, and gradually 
decreases to a point of extinction at about three-fifths of the way 
up. The author finds in his own practice that the line of the 
horizon is generally at about three-fifths of the height of the 
picture, and a screen tinted for three-fifths of its surface will 
quite cover the part of the plate corresponding to the sky. 

The making of this screen presents no very serious difficulties. 
From among his spoilt but undeveloped . plates, the author 
chooses one the glass of which appears to be free from faults, 
and, after having stripped it by the ordinary methods, he washes 
it carefully. Immediately after this washing he immerses the 
plate :n a basin which contains a saturated solution of picric 
acid. In 200 c.c. of water he uses то c.c. of the picric solu- 
tion. During this immersion he takes care always to main- 
tain the future screen at such a position that the liquid only 
reaches three-fifths of its height. To obtain the gradation of 
tint it is sufficient to diminish gradually and equably the level of 
the picric acid solution in the basin until the whole of the liquid 
is drained away. 
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OLIDAY. SNAPS. 2 By м. WOODMAN. 
| Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” | 


Most of us have developed our holiday exposures by now, but probably one thing remains, and 
that is to send off prints to all the people to whom we promised them. This is cften a big job, and 
a good deal of P.O.P. or bromide paper is usually used up before all our promises are fulfilled. 
The accompanying illustration suggests an easy and desirable way of sending out our holiday snaps. 


SoME BELGIAN SCENES IN PEACE TIME. 
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Bv A. W. H. WESTON. 


THE BEST TIME OF DAY. 


Special to °° The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


seldom see the best time of day—best in the ordinary 

way, and from a photographic point of view best in a 
good many ways. This charmed time is half an hour 
or so after sunrise, when as yet the sun has scarcely started 
to shine. The world is waking to a new day, and early 
worms are everywhere to be caught. 

I refer, of course, to summer time and early autumn, and 
the country, where the inducement to rise early is greatest, 
It is wisest, how- 
ever, not to rely alone on good intentions, but to set a 
good alarum clock to an early hour, and so be sure of not 
missing the best time of all. 

Pictorially the whole secret and charm of the early morn- 
ing is in the atmosphere and lighting. When the sun is 
at this low angle we can' secure effects that are impossible 
at any other time. Not even in the evening, when the sun 
is at the same altitude, can the same effects be secured; 
and this by reason of the atmospheric conditions at the 
early hour. In the hot weather there is usually a light mist 
in the air before the sun rises, and this is dispersed as the 
sun gains power. It is this fight between the sun and mist 
that is so interesting, and pictorially so valuable. The 
landscape is transformed entirely, and pretty little bits may 
be found at every turn, which under the more ordinary light 
of day would be passed over as uninteresting. 

If portraits or figure studies are attempted, the early 
morning light is ideal. Sun portraits may be taken, for 


[ THINK it is safe to say that the majority of people 


eC» By A. W. H. WESTON. 


there is no unpleasant glare at this early hour, and the 
angle of the sun is suitable for the best effects. The slight 
mist that is in the air diffuses the light, so that, while we 
get brilliancy, there is no harshness. The light being from 
the side, some fine so-called Rembrandt effects can be ob- 
tained, and, of course, the lighting can be strengthened by 
securing the near proximity of trees to the shadow side. 
The source of light being definitely fixed, the effects are 
varied by moving round against or away from the light, 
and a little alteration in the view point will make a lot of 
difference to the lighting secured. Generally the prettiest 
effects are secured by facing more or less towards the sun, 
and under these circumstances the need of a hood for the 
lens must not be overlooked. Also it is well to use a lens 
that has few reflecting surfaces and is free from glare. 

Not only is the lighting so suitable at this early hour, 
but the background 1s particularly suitable too. We have 
as a background all the charm of light and shade that makes 
the landscape so attractive. The sun being low, the trees 
are full of shadows, soft setting for a sun-lit figure, while 
where the sun reaches, it touches lightly, as it might in 
fairyland. 

The light mist still lurking in the trees gives softness to 
the distance, the full effect of which is secured when facing 
rather towards the light. The softest effects of atmosphere 
and light are secured when the background recedes at right 
angles to the sun and the figure, so that it is in the shade 
and the distance, while the figure is brightly lit in the fore- 
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ground. The picture at the beginning of this 
article illustrates this point, for it will be seen 
that the belt of trees recedes in the dis- 
tance towards the left, while the sun is shin- 
ing from the right. A darker effect of 
background would be secured by getting nearer 
to the trees so as to. get less atmosphere 
between. The sun being behind the trees, the 


foliage detail would still be subdued. In illustra- . 


tion No. 2 the sun is full upon the background, 
but owing to the early morning conditions there 
is not an objectionable amount of detail visible. 
The charm here is in the long shadows and the 
sparkle of the dew on the grass and leaves, con- 
ditions which later in the day would disappear. 
The gentle sparkle, the light and shade and 
atmospheric -effects are changing quickly as the 
sun gets higher. It is difficult to say what a 


particular scene will look like in the next half. 
hour, or whether a.certain effect will be repeated. 


on another visit. The amount of mist in the 
air varies. from morning to morning, but 
generally a hazy morning will be assured if 
the previous day has been very hot. The 
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weather must be suitable, or we rise in vain. 
So much depends upon the haze and the play 
of the sun upon it, and as this is ever changing 
it is best'to go out with an open mind, remem- 
bering the conditions to be sought for and secur- 
ing such effects as may be found, and if the 
morning is suitable it is safe to say there will 
be no stint of pictorial material. 

It is well to use orthochromatic plates, ‘and 
backed, as some exposures are likely to, be 
against the light. A good exposure must be 
given, as at this early hour the sun is not very 
powerful; but for pictorial reasons it is advisable 
not to stop down too much. I may mention that 
the illustrations given here were taken on anti- 
screen plates. "They are all straight prints from 
unretouched negatives. О 

It is hoped that those amateurs who have had 
thoughts of putting their cameras away at the 
present time, owing to the disturbed state of 
affairs, may be induced by the foregoing notes 
to turn their attention to the opportunities pre- 
sented by such a subject as that dealt with. It is 
one that is possible to all. 


WHERE PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN HELP. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS' SHILLINGS 


FOR THE 


Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


Our announcement regarding the formation of an amateur photographers’ fund to assist in the good work inaugurated by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales for the relief of distress occasioned by the war has already met.with a ready response. There are many thousands of 
amateur photographers in this country who will be glad to help the good cause, and our readers have quickly realised that, in addition 
to being able to contribute in a small way towards lessening the burden of those most affected by the war, each contribution of a shilling 
will bring from the Proprietors of this paper a specially printed large-size signed copy of the Editor's well-known marine picture, '' The 
Empire's Watchdogs.” This is presented free to every reader who sends a shilling, the entire cost of printing, packing, and postage 
being undertaken gratuitously by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of THE A.P., and | 


the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be handed over to the 


Prince of Wales’ Fund. 
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«By Е. C. LAMBERT, F.R.P.S. ¥ 


H E younger generation of photographers are asking the 
| question : “Can ferrous oxalate be used for developing 
bromide and gaslight prints?” The answer is yes. 
When bromide paper was first introduced, some thirty-five 
years ago, this was the developer almost universally advo- 
cated. A few bold spirits tried pyro-ammonia, but the slightly 
warm black colour obtained did not find favour in those 
days, when the cry was for a full, rich, pure velvety 
black. 

A few months ago I heard a veteran in our ranks affirming 
that ferrous oxalate was the first and is still the best deve- 
loper for bromide paper. 

For paper work the proportions given in my former note 
in connection with negative development (“A. P.," August 
31st, p..203) can be used; but those who are not very 
sure of their ground as regards printing exposure will be well 
advised to use a somewhat diluted solution, at any rate 
until they have acquired a little experience with this deve- 
loper. | 

I have hunted up some old notebooks, from which I give 
several formulae, all supported by leading authorities. In 
order that the reader may the more readily compare these, I 
have given the quantities for 10 ounces of the two chief solu- 
tions; but as one uses much more of A than of B, one 
naturally will not prepare them in anything like equal 
quantities. APRES. . 

1. (A) Water то oz., potas. oxalate 2$ oz., citric acid 15 gr., 
| potas. bromide 5 gr. | 
(B) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 34 oz., citric acid то gr. 


Use 7 parts of A and 1 part of B. 


2. (A) Water 10 oz., potas. oxalate 3 oz. 
(B) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 3 oz., sulphuric acid 
| то min. | = | 
(C) Water 1 oz., potas. bromide 45 gr. 
Use 5 oz. A, 1 oz. B, 5 min. C. 


3. (A) Water то oz., potas. oxalate 24 oz., ammon. bromide 
| A 20 gr. | | 
(B) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 34 oz., sulphuric acid 
^ 12 min. | 15 | 
‚ Use 6 parts А and 1 part В. © 
4. (A) Water то oz., potas. oxalate 25 oz. 
(B) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 23 oz., citric acid 15 gr. 


Use 3 oz. A, 1 oz. B, and 1 to 3 gr. potas. bromide. 


5. (A) Water 10 oz., potas. oxalate 3 oz. 
р) Water 1o oz., ferrous sulphate 23 oz., sulphuric acid 
5 min. - 
(C) Water 1 oz., citric acid 3 oz. 
Use 1 oz. A, 2 drm. B, and 5o min. C. 
6. (A) Water 1o oz., potas. oxalate 24 oz., ammon. bromide 


50 gr. 
(B) Water то oz., ferrous sulphate 3 oz., citric acid 30 gr. 
Use 3 parts A and І part В. 


It is interesting to notice that although the original formulz 
at first glance look vastly different, yet when brought thus 
into line prove to be fairly closely related. This indicates 
that within reasonable limits our formulae may vary some- 
what and yet all give excellent results. 

The two last, viz., Nos. 5 and 6, are to be noted as afford- 
ing warm tones. These “tones” may be modified to some 
extent by varying the quantity of C in No. 5 and the 
quantity of citric acid and ammonium bromide in No. 6. 
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L| THE FERROUS OXALATE DEVELOPER 
| FOR BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PAPERS 


Some Practical Notes and Instructions. | 
Special to “The A. Р. & Р. N.” 


gard as new comers since 
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Thus No. 4 is, perhaps, the 
most convenient to work 
with. - ` : 

What about  gaslight 
papers, which we may re- 
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the old days of ferrous 
oxalate? In reply I may . -— E 
perhaps quote in full detail some tests, made a few days ago: 

Gaslight paper. Average or perhaps rather thin negative. 
Exposure, 1 minute at 6 inches from No. 5 Bray's gas burner. 

Developer : (A) Water 3 oz., potas. oxalate 1 oz. (B) Water 
г oz., sulphuric acid 2 min., ferrous sulphate 3 oz. 4 oz. A, 
t drm. В, à oz. water, то min. io per cent. potas. bromide. 
At 60? F. image appears in 20 seconds. Print fully developed 
in 2 minutes. 

After developing, the print is bathed for half a minute or so 
in water 20 oZ., acetic acid т drm., or sulphuric acid 
20 min., turning it over two or three times, then ringing the 
print under the tap for a minute, then fixing as usual. 

The warning may be here repeated that, after touching 
hypo solution with.the fingers, they must be well rinsed 
and dried before another print is manipulated in the deve- 
loper, as a mere trace of hvpo will upset the developer, 
and probably гий the print. Neglect in this direction 1s 
one of the chief causes of defects and failures in this 
connection. | - i 

When working in warm weather, or if the fingers are at 
all hot, the following clearing or acid bath'may be advisedly 
used: Water 20 oz., alum 2 oz., sulphuric acid 20 min. 

If the clearing bath is omitted, and the prints go straight 
from the developer into plain water, brown stains are likely 
to result. These may sometimes be removed by bathing. the 
print, by first bathing in water 20 oz., alum 4 oz., and then 
in water ro oz., oxalic acid 50 gr.; but prevention is better 
than cure. | ЖЫ 

Sometimes a print will show a pale yellowish surface stain, 
which may be removed when dry by rubbing it with a tuft of 
cotton wool slightly moistened with methylated spirit. 

With ferrous oxalate developer we may use a fairly bright 
orange or yellow light, as the orange colour of the developing 
solution is a protection against actinic light. 

Care must be taken to avoid the use of any dish or graduate 
which is contaminated with pyro developer, or inklike stains 
will ensue. Dishes, graduates, etc., in which ferrous oxalate 
has been standing some time get stained by a yellow 
precipitate, which is not easily removed by mere rubbing. 
But this can be removed by the bichromate cleanser, e.g., 


. dissolve І oz. of poras. bichromate іп 20 oz. cold water, then 


add slowly, a little only at a time, à oz. of sulphuric acid. 
The acid must be added to the bichromate solution, and not 
the solution to acid. The addition of the acid causes a 
rise in temperature. To prevent the heat evolved cracking 
the containing vessel, it should in turn be placed in a larger 
vessel, containing cold water. This mixture 15 a most useful 
cleanser, and if kept in a stoppered bottle mav be used again 
and again. To clean a graduate, fill it up with this mixture, 
and let it stand for an hour or more. 

A concentrated developer may be made by dissolving 478 
parts of potassium oxalate, and then adding 195 parts of 
ferrous sulphate. | | | 

For full exposure, one part of used, developer may be 
mixed with three parts of fresh (unused) developer to serve 
as a restrainer in place of bromide. | 
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Ж ox MONG those engaged in 

x 2x A the pursuit of art 

x o% through photography Mr. 

H e? Frank Н. Read takes a promi- 
/ 


nent place, for, іп addition to 
a fine technique, he has the 
desirable faculty of engaging 
interest by a largeness and 
freshness of conception well 
exemplified in the present show 
of the Royal Photographic Society. “A Country Fair” is a 
spirited work, with vigorous straight lines in opposition to the 
curve of the roundabout. It is a bold experiment in design, but 
the vertical line of the post cuts the picture rather unhappily, and 
the repetition of the highest light here and in the figures not only 
squanders what might have been a very valuable accent, but 
prevents the suggestion of colour in a scene where colour must 
have been a dominant factor. It would be a pity if Mr. Read 
permitted his capacity for discriminating and suggestive tone to 
suffer from his search for original composition, though new 
decorative combinations are always desirable; but his “Birches 
by a Mountain Lake” and his “Street in Nördlingen” tend 
further to suggest a preoccupation with striking arrangement, 
and the light and colour on the trees are of admirable quality. 

Mr. M. Arbuthnot is another strong photographer given to 
exploits in design, and he is to be credited with a successful effort 
in “The China Bowl.” Interesting and picturesque details in 
quiet tone decorate the figure, and the head is treated with 
sympathy and reserve; but the main point is the emphasis given 
to the bowl as a central object held in the hands at the apex of 
a triangle formed by the arms down to the elbows, a peculiar 
arrangement that might have been obtrusive but for the refining 
influence of tone. “Bombardier Wells” is portrayed with 
restraint and simplicity, and there is some subtle modelling in 
the well-rendered head, but the muscles of the unclad chest and 
arms are little modelled and lack character. 


The Study of Atmosphere. 


Some pictures of London scenes by Mr. J. Dudley Johnston 
testify to a high degree of skill, but it is a pity that his work 
misses its full measure of success through lack of atmosphere and 
incorrectness of tone values. The tower in “Westminster ” comes 
forward, and the foreground objects are so unnaturally black 
that they suggest nothing, and a mental process is needed to dis- 
cover that a landing-stage is intended. In “St. Paul’s” the 
powerful horizontal line of the bridge is of exaggerated darkness, 
and makes no allowance for aerial perspective. If black is seen 
in a bridge through a quarter of a mile of atmosphere, what is 
the relative tone-value of black barges near the foreground? And 
if there is no difference between these two values, why should 
there be any between the bridge and the cathedral in the back- 
ground? One can scarcely imagine that the straight line cutting 
across the picture is thus heavily emphasised for a decorative 
purpose. The fact is that the atmosphere of London is so essen- 
tial a characteristic that pictures omitting it cannot be satis- 
factory. 

By way of contrast, Mr. B. E. Stacey represents the bridge of 
* Bruges? and the water and foliage in quiet atmospheric tones 
that convey a natural effect; and there is decided feeling for 
aerial perspective as well as composition in Mr. M. O. Dell’s 
simple yet discriminating treatment of barge, water, and dis. 


Demonstrations for Photographic Societies.—The Autotype 
Company, of 74, New Oxford Street, W.C., announce that they 
have made arrangements to continue their popular carbon 
demonstrations during the coming winter. Their method is to 
supply carbon papers in a variety of colours exposed ready for 
development, with all requisite transfer papers, so that it js 
only necessary for the secretary of a society to arrange with a 
member to carry out the simple operations of squeegeeing and 
development. It is felt that a demonstration of this kind is likely 
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tance in “Father Thames.” Another atmospheric work is Mr. 
G. H. Capper's *Flooded Meadows," in which the sky is agree- 
ably suggestive of delicate colour; and there is much merit of 
tone in Mr. C. Mackford Hamilton's *In the Dock, Evening," 
which is admirably composed, the distant buildings making pic- 
turesque lines, while the ship forms an effectively accentuated 
mass, This is a particularly charming work, with a touch of 
Imagination. Sensitiveness to natural beauty is also to be recog- 
nised in Мт. F. Humpherson’s rendering of the wealth, brilliance, 
and light and shade of summer in “Nature in all her Glory 
Dressed.” The haze and luxuriance of summer also appear in 
Mr. S. Bridgen’s “June.” 

Mr. C. Е. Inston presents “A Decorative Study " of diversified 
foliage by a pool, a tempting scene, in which, however, the 
decorative motif is not so clearly brought out from the profusion 
of detail as to acquire the significance implied by the title. The 
work would perhaps have been pleasanter in a higher key; at 
least the tendency to heaviness in the distant water should be 
corrected. Mr. F. H. Evans’s pictures of Westminster Abbey 
are sure of appreciation, though they may not do full justice to 
his skill in work of this kind. The “Tomb of Henry III.” has a 
realistic haze of combined light and atmosphere in the back- 
ground, and the tomb is well accentuated by a small but suffi- 
cient high-light. The work would have gained in perspective by 
a graduation of shadow tones from right to left. In “Across 
Aisle and Nave” the vertical lights outlining the succession of 
columns require graduation, for they tend rather to be hard than 
atmospheric. Мт. Bertram Cox has picked out a quiet corner in 
“The Tuesday Market, King’s Lynn,” and conveys its character 
in a clever representation of the old houses and the trees that 
throw their shadows on the cobbles; but as a composition the 
work suffers from the emptiness of its centre. 


Interesting Portraits. 


Notable among the portraits are Mr. Furley Lewis’s finely 
modelled and characteristic “Ignaz Jan Paderewski” and *Wil. 
fred the Lute-player," a reserved yet highly expressive repre- 
sentation of the performer with his instrument, and marked by 
the unconsciousness that is desirable to an intimate revelation of 
individuality. Mr. E. O. Hoppé's portraits are, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly clever, but they lack this attribute, both *H. К. 
Prosser, Esq.," and “Mrs. John Lavery ” appearing to be aware 
of the camera. 

Many visitors will recognise old acquaintances among Mr. 
Walter Benington's works, and will welcome the opportunity of 
seeing “Miss Ellen Terry,” who is sympatheticallv depicted with 
delightful vivacity, something of her former charm being recog- 
nised in addition to the influence of years. Mr. Hugh Cecil 
gives further evidence of his skill in characteristic portraiture in 

Barclay Gammon, Esq.," and also contributes a pretty, medita- 
tive female head of quiet and suggestive tone in * The China 
Clock." The clock, however, is an unnecessary adjunct, which 
forms a light accent in the bottom corner, in no small degree to 
the detriment of the head. The impish spirit of a small boy is 
piquantly accentuated in the design and treatment of Mr. Harold 
House’s “The Imp.” An interesting “Portrait of a Lady,” with 
good detail, is rendered with reserve, but also with a touch of 
fancy and originality of arrangement, by Mr. Horace Jackson. 
Appreciation is also due to Mr. H. Wheeler’s animated portrait 
of *W. L. F. Wastell, Esq.," who is seen in a natural and 
characteristic attitude. 


to be of greater interest to the average amateur than one given 
by a trade lecturer, who is apt to be looked upon as a sort of 
ооа е cous things entirely beyond the power of his 
audience. Secretaries should apply to the Autot Co at 
the above address for further détails. | Pap ey 


South London Photographic Society.—The hon. secretary, Mr. 
E. С. Evezard, asks us to state that he has removed to “Looe.” 
Cowper Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 
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IN THE FAR EAST. 


BY 
F. E. HODGES (Shanghai). 


From the Exhibition 
of Colonial Work 
now open at “ The 
A.P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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INTEREST FOR CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 


THE CINEMA IN WARFARE: AERIAL SCOUTING WITH THE CAMERA. 


The versatile cinematograph is to play an important part in 
the European campaign. Experiments that have recently been 
made by a French army aviator have proved beyond doubt that 
the motion-picture camera can be of the greatest utility in aerial 
scout practice. 

A correspondent in Paris gives an interesting account of the 
early tests with the aerial cinematograph. “M. Sefert, the well- 
known aviator and photographer,” he says, “obtained some 
excellent pictures at a height of 1,000 feet during experiments 
made in the early part of 1912." By employing a high-speed 
cinematograph. of his own invention and construction, he 
obtained a series of views of the country covered in his twenty- 
mile flight whilst travelling at a high speed. 

The inventor describes his unique experiences as follows:— 

“As an enthusiastic cinematographer,” he said in an interview, 
“my ambition has always been to secure records of my flights 
by means of motion pictures. Of course, this was impossible 
with the camera used for ordinary cinematograph work, on 
account of the high speed at which the aeroplane travels. I 
found that it would be necessary to use a camera having a very 
rapid shutter, and I set to work to invent a contrivance which 
would surmount this difficulty. I succeeded, by employing elec- 
trical aid, and I have now constructed a ‘dial’ shutter having a 
rotary motion, which is electrically controlled. Although I have 
obtained some good pictures, there is still a certain ‘flou’ 
(blur) perceptible; but this I hope to remove when my apparatus 
is perfected. | 

“Оп a previous occasion, when, of course, I was accompanied 
by a mechanic, who was in charge of the aeroplane, I had the 
instrument. charged with 1,000 ft. of film, and I commenced 
photographing when we were about 20 ft. from the earth. Objects 
below soon became indistinct, and a thin mist gathered, com- 
pelling me to suspend operations until the atmosphere cleared. 
Once again the winding roads and myriad roofs became dis- 
tinguishable, and I again set my camera in action. We soon 
came alongside the railway track, which had the appearance of 
an evenly gravelled streak. Presently it broadened out, which 
told me that it was a cutting; and the ground was consequently 
higher. The permanent way then appeared to end abruptly, and 
I knew we were directly over a tunnel. With a little practice 
one can ascertain the different levels of the land by the varying 
curves of the roads. Coming to the end of the tunnel, I again 
set the electric motor connected with my camera in motion, and 
I was fortunate in securing photographs of a train emerging 
from the tunnel. 

“The mist again thickened, and, finding further filming impos- 
sible, I decided to descend. During my twenty-mile flight I had 
‘released’ боо ft. of film, portions of which, however, I was 
compelled to destroy.” 

Asked as to the possibilities of his invention in warfare, the 
inventor said: 

“At present I find great difficulty in releasing the shutter of 
the camera at the correct moment. The speed at which one is 
travelling is very deceiving when in flight, and objects are passed 
before one has time to commence operating. However, I hope 
to get over this difficulty shortly, and I intend to construct a new 
camera on a Slightly different principle.” 

M. Sefert’s invention will undoubtedly prove of great value in 
aerial scouting. 

I learn that the German army authorities ordered the purchase 
of five cinematograph cameras last year for ‘ air-scouting,’ whilst 
several other countries—including Russia—are adopting the 
aero-cinematograph. Airmen will thus be enabled to take a con- 
tinuous panoramic picture of an enemy’s entrenchments. 

Should the pictures which have been obtained demonstrate 
that the “flying-motion camera” is a good map-maker, it will 
mean that an army in active service is not up-to-date unless it is 
equipped with a complete cinematograph plant. 


The writer has recently completed plans for the construction 
of an auto-scout camera, which is controlled entirely by the 
wind, and which is thus in no way dependent upon the aeroplane 
motor. The device for synchronising the speed of film “release ” 
with that of the aeroplane reduces the possibility of the film 
becoming blurred, which has resulted in the majority of experi- 
ments made hitherto. 

Another difficulty—which has, however, now been removed— 
was in definitely deciding just how much territory was being 
covered by the aeroplane. 

In the early experiments there was no “finder” attached to the 
camera, and it was therefore impossible to determine exactly 
what was being covered by the camera’s lens. 

My correspondent understands that the cinematograph is 
being employed by the French army aviators during the present 
war, and that, if satisfactory results are obtained, every aerial 
scout will be accompanied by an expert cinematographer. 


The Cinema in Surgery: an Interesting Experiment. 


Motion pictures, we are informed, are being utilised at the 
state hospital for the insane at Massillon, U.S.A as an aid in 
the restoration of lost human minds. The idea fò. such utilisa- 
tion was conceived by Dr. H. C. Eyman, superintendent of the 
hospital, and was recently put in operation. 

Several motion-picture machines were purchased, and, to 
begin with, exhibitions were given to the least afllicted patients. 
A lively interest in the pictures was aroused among most of 
these patients. This was taken as a good sign. 

According to Dr. Eyman, the commonest form of insanity is 
where a mind becomes fixed on some one subject or hallucina- 
tion, and refuses to take interest in any other thing. If a mind 
can be aroused from its fixity the afflicted one is on the road to 
recovery. 

Some of the simplest comedy pictures were chosen for the 
first experiments. Later, Dr. Eyman showed several educational 
and travel pictures. In course of time some of the patients 
began to ask questions about the pictures. 

“The few experiments I have made have convinced me,” said 
Dr. Eyman, *that motion pictures are going to prove a great aid 
in the restoration of lost human minds. With pictures I have 
broken through the crusts of some minds here under my care 
which heretofore have been impregnable. With a diseased mind 
once opened it is possible to advance, by gradual process, cer- 
tain bits of information which will eventually set the mind in 
operation and restore its functions." 

Dr. Eyman is now working on the preparation of a series of 
films that will be calculated to gradually break into a closed 
mind and set into activity the deadened brain cells. When the 
scenarios are completed the pictures will be taken in and about 
Massillon. Some few will be taken about the hospital grounds. 
Dr. Eyman’s experiments are being followed with interest by 
alienists all over the country. 


The Use of Dummy Animals. 


An unusual spectacle greeted the eye the other day in one of 
the principal thoroughfares of London. A little procession was 
headed by a giraffe having a neck perhaps rather longer aud 
legs rather thicker than that interesting quadruped ordinarilv 
boasts, and was followed by a couple of ostriches, one of which 
was remarkable for its melancholy and reflective air, as shown 
by the fixed poise of its head. At first one was inclined to pass 
bv this bit of imitation Africa as a mere advertising dodge for a 
wild beast film on view in a London hall, when it occurred to 
us—and proved on investigation to be the fact—that these 
dummy animals were those used actually in obtaining films of 
their living brethren, the operators being stowed inside. The 
films thus obtained, we do not doubt, were verv clever, but if 
the real giraffes and ostriches did not penetrate so verv obvious 
a disguise, then they deserved to be cinematographed, that is all. 
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HOW TO AVOID STAINED PRINTS 
WHEN FIXING. ' 


О doubt all photographers will have 
experienced trouble, at some time or 
other, with the curling up of prints when 
placed in the fixing solution, and also the 
tendency they have to float on the solu- 
tion, a nuisance which is sure to produce 
stains. 
The following idea, however, deals 
efficiently with what has hitherto proved 


A‏ إو 


` 
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troublesome (and caused not a few stained 
prints), and consists of four pieces of wood 
and four glass-headed pins. The device 
here described and illustrated is very 
simple to construct, the greatest cost being 
the glass-headed pins, but no less than 
three frames can be made for 8d. includ- 
ing the pins. | 
The top of the dish, used for fixing 
prints should be measured, and the pieces 
of wood cut accordingly. For quarter- 
plate, say, the dish measures 43 by 55 in., 
then cut two pieces of wood 5% in. long, 
4 in. thick, and 4 in. wide. Then 14 in. 
from each end make a half-cut, 4 in. wide 
(see A A, fig. т). Two pieces of wood, 5 in. 
long, $ in. wide, and 4 in. thick, and the 
ends halved } in. (see B В, fig. 1). Fix the 
halved portions into position, securing the 
joints with brass sprigs or screws ; the 
result will resemble a frame; then in the 


corners place a glass-headed pin (see 
fig. 2). 

Place the frame on the fixing dish, and 
the ends A A will overhang the sides of 
the dish. The glass-headed pins will go 
just below the surface of the solution, and 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. AND P. №. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


thus make it impossible for the prints to 

float. 

If three or four frames are made, those 

used for the fixing should be kept strictly 

for that purpose, and the glass heads 

washed after use. 
Similar frames may be used to hold films 


flat, during development, the pins being · 


fixed so that they will grip the extreme 
edges of the film, the frame and dish being 
held with the fingers and thumb, and 
rocked while development proceeds. The 
dish used for developing must not be so 
deep as the fixing dish, and to prevent the 
frame from slipping about a notch may be 
cut in the overhanging portions of A A, so 
that it will fix on to the top of the dish. 
R. К. 
—————— 


TO USE A WHOLE-PLATE DISH FOR 
DEVELOPING QUARTER-PLATE 
NEGATIVES. 

T is often found desirable to develop 

several quarter-plate negatives at once, 
and the following method has been adopted 


Уло £ 
PLATE 


D/SH 


by the writer, who has a whole-plate dish. 
Take two thin pieces of fretwood and 
make a half-cut in each, as shown in the 
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illustration. The longer piece should be 
just long enough to fit tightly into the 
whole-plate dish length-wise, and the 
shorter piece should fit tightly across the 
This wood must be very thin, or 
the quarter-plates will not go into the dish, 
say ğ in. thick; they must also be rather 
shallow, or a great deal of developer will 

be needed to flow over them. 
A glance at the illustration will clearly 
show how this accessory is used. = 
F. J. W 

фе 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY. 


HE small article illustrated herewith 

is a most useful article when develop- 
ing either plates or prints. It prevents 
getting the fingers contaminated with the 
solutions in use, a point which is of vital 
importance to the photographer. 

The one in use by the writer was made 
from a celluloid paper-knife, though, of 
course it could just as easily be made from 
a strip of sheet celluloid of fairly stout 
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substance. It will be observed from the 
illustration that it is narrowed down at 
one end, and the narrowed end is then 
scraped or rubbed down with emery cloth 
until it tapers off at the extreme end as 
thin as itis possible to get it; this makes a 
very flexible spatula, which can be slipped 
under the negative quite easily, and thus 
enables it to be lifted out of the dish with- 
out dipping the fingers in the solution, and 
at the same time the film is less likely to 
get damaged. As regards prints, it will be 
found that if used in a similar manner 
they will adhere to it and can be trans- 
ferred from one dish to another without 
being touched with the hands. 
A. V. W. 
LU ORTI E E 


TONING Р.0.Р. 


I mixing the toning bath for P.O.P., if 
the various salts are dissolved in cold 
water the bath should be made at least a 
day before it is wanted for use, to allow it 
to ripen. If wanted for immediate use, 
dissolve the salts in hot water, and use 
the bath when oold, this having the same 
ripening effect on the solution. This pro- 
cedure is really necessary to ensure good 
toning. E. J. G. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


A “BRITISH” FIRM. 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of August 24th from Messrs. Carl 
Zeiss (London), Ltd., and signed by C. M. Playfair, ex-captain 
of the British Army and a director of the firm, makes me rub my 
eyes and wonder—notwithstanding the strenuous happenings of 
the last three weeks—if I am yet really awake. Ex-Captain 
Playfair states that his company was formed mainly for the 
purpose of executing contracts for the British Government, that 
they are now engaged in supplying the British Government with 
quantities of goods, thut the firm is a British company, “and our 
national flag has been flown over the company’s works on féte 
days and daily since mobilisation began, and will continue to 
do so.” 

This statement seems particularly satisfactory, especially when 
the composition of this peculiarly British company is considered, 
although nowadays British companies “made in Germany ” seem 
іп danger of becoming considered out of date. If we consult the 
files of Somerset House at a cost of a shilling we shall find how 
easily a British company is manufactured. In the case of Carl 
Zeiss (London), Ltd., out of 10,000 £1 shares issued, we find 
9,991 held by Carl Zeiss, Jena, Germany; 6 held by various 
German gentlemen ; 2 held by Britishers, probably accountants ; 
1 held by C. M. Playfair, ex-captain of the British Army ; so that 
for £3 it is possible to have our national flag flying over a British 
factory built by German capital and controlled by German 
gentlemen. Perhaps, however, the flag is only a little one, or 
maybe this also is *made in Germany." Finally, I may point 
out that the directorate consists of six Germans, in addition to 
C. M. Playfair, ex-captain of the British. Army, and the con- 
sideration for £7,500 debentures issued to Messrs. Carl Zeiss, 
jena, are *all the assets of the company, present and future." 

Such a British firm may be good enough for the British 
Government, but some of us would prefer something a little more 
distinctly “home made.”—Yours, etc., JOHN BULL. 


“PINHOLES” AND OTHER DEFECTS IN 
ROLL-FILM NEGATIVES. 


Sır, —Even amid the anxieties which this dreadful war brings, I 
can still give my mind a little to photography. 

I have recently had an experience with regard to those defects 
in negatives that are probably caused by floating dust in the 
developer which may, perhaps, interest other amateurs. The 
point must have been observed before, but I have never seen it 
noticed in print. I have used a plate camera for years, and have 
developed my negatives in a dish, with not more than an average 
number of those little white specks which are so annoying, but 
which a little careful “spotting” usually conceals. Last year I 
bought a vest-pocket Kodak, and, with it, an appropriate “tank,” 
in which I developed all my rolls of film. I used this tank with 
success for more than a year, seldom getting a spoilt negative 
through faulty development. But these negatives, as a rule, have 
a larger share of “dust spots,” or “pinholes,” than falls to the lot 
of my plate negatives. About two months ago I began to get 
defective negatives through the developer failing to reach every 
part of the film. This fault got to such a pitch that in every roll 
there were three or four negatives, out of eight, spoilt through 
this defect. I judged it to be due to the “apron” becoming soft 
through use, so that it buckled, and parts of it came so near to 
the surface of the film that the developer could not act freely all 
over the surface. The dealer who sold me the camera thought so 


too, and he was kind enough to allow me to try a brand new stiff 
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apron, which I would buy if it cured the fault. I developed one 
roli with it, having rolled it on the spool with the film, 
most carefully. Three of the eight negatives were com- 
pletely spoilt, and two others damaged, through the developer 
not reaching the film all over. Clearly the fault does not lie 
with the apron. What causes it I no longer feel any interest. in 
finding out, for I have abandoned tank development for good and 
al. I now develop in a dish, passing the film to and fro, as 
recommended in the Kodak book of instructions, and the result- 
ing negatives are better in every way than those developed in a 
tank. They are cleaner, the margins are “clear glass” (they were 
always chemically fogged before), and, what surprised me, there 
are noticeably fewer pinholes and other accidental defects. I 
was afraid that passing the film face downwards through water 
would scratch its surface on the bottom of the dish; but it does 
not. It is necessary to do this face downwards in the water 
because the film is so curly; but, when it is soft, through soak- 
ing, it is easier to manipulate it in the developer, face up. I use 
the same pyro developer that I have always used for negatives. 
For plates, I have it of such a strength as to take from four to 
five minutes in developing. For the tank I diluted it four times, 
so that it took from sixteen to twenty minutes; and, for the film 
in a dish, I use it half strength, so that it takes eight minutes 
this hot weather, and (I presume) will take ten minutes when it is 
cold. | 

Besides getting better results, dish development for roll-films 
takes much less time, and is much less trouble than tank develop- 
ment. Cleaning the apron and spool is an awful nuisance. 

My theory of the reason why dish development of roll-films 
produces fewer pinholes than tank development, and fewer than 
on plates developed in a dish, is this: The movement of the 
developer over the film in the tank (when you reverse it) and over 
the plate in a dish (when you rock it) is not enough to dislodge 
any grasping speck of dust. But moving the film through the 
developer is a much greater movement than the other, so that 
the aggravating dust specks have more difficulty in catching hold 
of the surface of the emulsion. 

If anyone buying a roll-film camera is thinking of buying a 
development tank too, and happens to read this, I would say, 
“Don’t.” And to those who are using tanks, I would suggest, try 
dish development in a dark-room—with a safe light, of course, 
and not total darkness—and see if you do not get better results 
than with your tank. I think, now, that the only excuse for a 
tank is the want of a dark-room.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. H. M. UNDERHILL. 


RECORDING EXPOSURES FOR PRINTS. 


SIR,—I had long been desirous of discovering an efficient 
method of recording the exposure given to each negative with 
different brands of paper, together with the distance the nega- 
tive was away from the illuminant, etc. After trying several 
methods I decided to adopt the following, owing to its extreme 
simplicity and efficiency : | 

I stored my negatives away in their original boxes with their 
film sides together ; between each pair of plates I placed a piece 
of perfectly clean paper of even texture the same size as the 
negative. Great care should be taken that the paper used is of 
smooth surface, otherwise the film of the negative is liable to 
become scratched. Four columns were ruled out on each side of 
the paper—one for the brand of paper, another for the exposure, 
another for the distance of illuminant, the last for any notes that 
might be required. This last column I found very useful for 
notes on special treatment in developing, etc. 

As all my negatives are stocked away in classes of subjects, all 
I have to do is to look up in my index for the number of the box 
of negatives; then I turn them over until I come to the one I 
want, and take it out, together with the paper next to the film 
side, and I have all the particulars I require to produce a good 
print. 

I venture to think this may be of some use to some ardent 
amateur who is experiencing the same difficulty as I have done. 
— Yours, etc., J. T. READ PROFFITT. 

Dirmingham. 


HE attention of Readers of “The A. P." is 


specially directed to the Announcements of 
Firms advertising in this issue. 
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Camera Club.—A house exhibition of pictures by Mr. С. 
Kendall is open this week at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi. The exhibits remain on view until September 29th. 


Mr. J. W. Haynes, formerly with Messrs. Kodak, has now 
joined Messrs. Ross, Ltd., Clapham Common, as advertising 
manager. 


The Postal Photographic Club's annual meeting will be held in 
London as usual, to view the autumn exhibitions. The date fixed 
is Wednesday, September 23, and members are asked to meet at 
the R. P. S. Exhibition about 11 a.m. The London Salon will 
be visited in the afternoon. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, Walton 
Manor Lodge, Oxford. 


Miss Battiscombe, Hinton Court, Hereford, is the winner of 
the Ensign film competition for August. Houghtons, Ltd., offer 
a four-guinea hand camera every month for the best negative on 
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Ensign film. The competition closes on the 3rd of the month. 
Entrance is free, and an entry form is enclosed with every spool 
of Ensign film. 

A Praiseworthy Idea.—We note with the current issue of that 
always bright and interesting monthly, Pearson’s Magazine, a 
label is attached to the front cover suggesting that, when finished 
with, the readers should hand the copy over to one of the naval 
or military hospitals. We are sure readers of THE A. P. who 
are also subscribers to our contemporary will gladly fall in with 
this suggestion. 

Messrs. Ross, Ltd., of North Side, Clapham Common, S.W., 
advise us that, owing to the great demand by His Majesty's 
Government for prism binoculars for the war, they are unable 
to execute other orders for a short time. Customers will realise 
that this delay is unavoidable, and that everything is being 
done to turn out the glasses as quickly as possible, consistent 
with the highest quality. 

The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ” of recent date contains the following: 
—* C. F. Lan-Davis has been appointed probationary flight sub- 
lieutenant, and appointed to the Pembroke, additional, for East- 
church Naval Flying School." It is interesting to note that Mr. 
C. F. Lan-Davis is a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society 
and a director of Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 19, 21, and 23, 
Oxford Street, W., and Church End Works, Willesden, London, 
N.W., the well-known manufacturers of photographic, kinema- 
tograph and process lenses, telescopes, etc., employing only 
British labour and capital. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe А. P. AND P. 


N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize. is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


= 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


. The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. Р. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent іп to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizcs. The prizes must be selected through the 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected wit 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
A. R. Naylor, 32, Romola Road, Herne Hill, S.E. (Title of print, 
“Protecting their Family.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.S.; lens, Zeiss; stop, Е/5.6; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 7 a.m., July; developer, Azol; printing process, bromoil. 


The Second Prize to C. Ingham, 9, Victoria Road, Port Talbot. 
(Title of print, “A Wet Day, York Minster.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck Mutar; exposure, 1-1o0th sec. ; 
time of day, 5 p.m., August; developer, pyro; printing process, 
bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, 
Hanwell, W. (Title of print, “The Guardian of the Ford.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. Ortho; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
time of day, 8 p.m., July; developer, pyro soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlargement on Wellington bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to A. J. Freeman, 52, Tyrwhitt Road, 
Brockley, S.E. (Title of print, “Early Morning, Strand-on-the- 
Green.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho; stop, 
F/16; exposure, r-1oth sec.; time of day, ro a.m., October ; 
developer, Amidol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide 

Bon. Mention. 

H. Warnet, Hammersmith, W.; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley. 
N.; Jas. F. Kennedy, Glasgow; C. Wills, Streatham; T. M. 
Salmond. Inverkeithing; J. K. Prendergast, Dublin; Geo. E. 
Williams, High Wycombe; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; 
Miss Н. M. Edmonds, London, S.E.; E. S. Perkins, Newport, 
Mon. ; C. W. Colthrup, London, S.E. ; J. McHaffie, Glasgow. 


Class I. 

S. Taylor, Acton Vale, W. (2); H. Hardaker, Todmorden ; 
Jas. Е. Kennedy, Glasgow; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; T. 
M. Salmond, Inverkeithing ; Geo. J. Singleton, Rathmines; J. K. 
Prendergast, Dublin; Jas. Baker, Birtley; W. Webb, Birming- 
ham; Chas. Ward Garth, Leeds; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech (2) ; 
Harold Chapman, Cardiff; Robert Morgan, Fife; Herbert T. F. 
Breach, Chelmsford; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; 
H. F. Adams, Shepherd’s Bush, W.; H. R. Grünham, York; R. 


aper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
these Competitions will be final. 


S. Dorning, Harrogate ; H. Young, Macclesfield ; Frank Herring, 
Cardiff. 
Class II. 

Miss J. Inman, Hampstead, N.W.; Ernest Jones, Bayswater, 
W.; Leslie Harrison, Crouch Hill, N.; H. S. Greenaway, 
Taunton; Miss F. Ford, Bristol; Arthur Henderson, Grange- 
mouth; A. Austin, Oundle; G. R. Worthington, Salisbury ; Wm. 
Saunders, Norwich; H. S. Watkins, Shrewsbury; G. Manners, 
Grantham; Geo. Morgan, Cardiff; H. Withers, Braintree; L. 
Jenkins, Canterbury ; Chas. Overton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Ed. F. Spaver, 50, Brunts- 
field Gardens, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “Spring in the 
Woods.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho; x4 
screen ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/11; exposure, 3 sec. ; time of day, 
4 p.m., May ; developer, pyro soda; printing process, enlarged 
on Kodak velvet bromide. 


Beginners' Class. 

E. C. Rimbault, Camberwell; Fred C. Ray, Wednesfield ; L. 
Noad, Camden Town; B. H. Baily, Doncaster; Jas. Stott, 
Toronto (3); Robt. Balfour, Liverpool; John M. Nelson, Glas- 
gow; W. Lewis, Leicester; W. H. Thomson, Leith; H. 
Hawksley, Sheffield; J. B. Nurden, Brockley, S.E.; Alec A. 
Foote, Edinburgh (2); J. Walker, Camden Town, N.W.; B. B. 
Hands, Liscard; Joseph Н. Bridge, Cardiff; S. E. Robertson, 
Tottenham, N.; R. Dodsworth, Liverpool; E. Sage, Northwood ; 
A. Beer, Liverpool; Rowland Collins, Lewisham, S.E.; S. 
Graham, Edinburgh; Wm. Scothon, Nottingham; C. J. Stares, 
Watford ; Warwick Fricker, London, N.W. ; Stanley C. Schlamp, 
Stoke Newington, N.; H. Goldsgarb, Hackney, N.E.; F. W. 
Caseley, Brixton; D. L. Hesselden, Halifax; S. F. Hutchings, 
Torquay; E. Jackson, Wolverhampton ; J. James, Kensington ; 
H. E. Burbidge, Birmingham ; Miss Read, Salisbury. 
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A Northern Gazetteer—Can You Help ? 

Mr. Robert Chalmers, the secretary of the 
Northumberland and Durham Federation, is find- 
ing that the compiling of the new Gazetteer for 
the two mentioned counties is a rather slow job, 
and, indeed, a very big job. It is not a job 
that one should expect will be done entirely by 
club secretaries, in fact, everyone in Northumber- 
land and Durham, whether interested in any of 
the societies or not, can take a hand. Mr. 
Chalmers tells me he would welcome any informa- 
tion that would help to make the list for the 
two counties complete. What he wants is the way 
about from the different centres, distances from 
stations, and particularly the names and ad- 
dresses to apply to for. permission to use 2 
camera (where permission is required; if no 
permission required, say so) Also a list of dark- 
room (and if they stock photographic materials, 
in cases of shops). Write up the particulars in a 
plain and easily understandable manner, and that 
is all Mr. Chalmers wants. He will do the rest. 
Now go in and do something; it will relieve 
the high tension we are all running at, for І am 
sure if a plate is dronped one jumps as if it 
were a German shell. Mr. Chalmers' address is, 
by the way, 17, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


A Trimingham Rest Cure. 

You can't get away from the war, try as you 
will. I had an interesting letter from Mr. 
Edward Peake, the secretary of the East Anglian 
Federation, who has been trying to take a well- 
earned: months holiday in that most delightful 
country around Trimingham, in Norfolk; but he 
could mot escape it, for, he says, “here in Trim- 
ingham we have Territorials in the street, war- 
ships scouting by in front, and aeroplanes above. 
At night it is ‘Halt!’ ‘Hands up!’ ‘ Pass on, 
and the rest of it, minus the horror." To some 
this may be excitement; but to temperaments like 
that of Mr. Edward Peake it is quite other- 
wise. Coastal subjects for the present are 
distinctly off. It is just the same wherever you 
go—in the hands of the troops, says Mr. 
Chalmers, referring to Northumberland and 
Durham. Trenches and other works are not the 
correct place to take cameras about. Distinctly 
not. 


Northumberland and Durham. 

The Northumberland and Durham Federation 
will hold their usual print and slide competitions 
at the end of the year, and as the closing date is 
November 28th, the available time for their pre- 
paration is rapidly slipping away, and Mr. 
Chalmers is particularly anxious that they shall 
not suffer in numbers and quality, even if a few 
1913 Subjects have to be unearthed that have 
already seen the light of day. I said anxious 
mainly because the regular slide secretary is away 
on service, being an officer in the Territorials. 
Mr. C. H. Griffiths, of 112, Sorley Street, Sunder- 
land, has very kindly consented to аё in his 
place, and the print secretary is Mr. Wm. D. 
Dent, Ashness, Bishop Auckland. 


The Travelling Exbibition. 

The Federation's Travelling Exhibition for the 
coming winter season is now being made up, and 
when I say it is in the hands of Mr. J. Walton 
Lee, of 208, Sandyford Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, it requires little more description to be 
sure that it will be the very best that can be got 
together. He is, however, desirous that every 
worker should be informed that he is expecting 
everyone to send prints, so that this collection 
when it goes out will be thoroughiy representative 
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of every society. He has fixed October 31st as 
the last date for receiving prints, so while there 
is time get on with the work, for it is surprising 
how the last few weeks slip by. 


Shall you Close your Club ? 


The Nottingham’ Camera Club is asking its 


- members the pointed question: “Shall this club 


postpone its meetings until after the close of the 
European War, in which Great Britain is, through 
no fault of her own, now engaged?" They say a 
goodly programme of weekly indoor meetings 
has been prepared, and if all had gone well 
should have commenced on Thursday, October 
8th, with a lecture by Mr. W. A. Clark, of Bir- 
mingham, on “The Romance of the Gunpowder 
Plot" Now why should they? А good pro- 
gramme has been arranged, and in some in- 
stances possibly the cloud will be present; but 
why seek its envelopment? Are the picture 
houses of the country shutting down because we 
are at war? Certainly not. Go and hear how 
their audiences stimulate one another. Surely 
Nottingham is more optimistic than to retire 
quietly into their own little dark-rooms. No. 
Come into the light of the lantern, and the pos- 
sible loss of many of our loved ones will look 
less possible. And if we do lose one—God for- 
bid !—then let the comfort of the club-house be 
extended to the sorrowing one. 


Nottingham Successful. 

The balance sheet of the Nottingham Camera 
Club is quite satisfactory, and am very 
pleased to record it shows a substantial balance 
in hand. True, they must thank the exhibition 
help; but that is one of my points—if an exhibi- 
tion is regularly and well organised, it is a handy 
means of taking a little toll from the public, and 
as they get good value no one can complain. Ex- 
hibitions have manifold advantages; it remains 
with societies to unfold them. The club's mem- 
bership remains somewhat stationary, which is 
to be regretted. The facilities provided should 
induce many to join; the excellent lectures 
should in themselves prove an inducement even 
to those who are non-photographers at present to 
send in their names for nomination. The cost is 
so very small. 


Holland Portfolio Postponed. 

It will be remembered that some time ago I 
announced that the Midland Federation were 
fixing up a portfolio to go round the societies in 
Holland; but the lamentable war has prevented 
the carrying out of the laudable object, and 
consequently prints will not now be required. 


: The War at Marylebone. 


The continuing lectures arranged for October 
sth and 12th at the Marylebone Camera Club 
should be particularly interesting, for the one by 
Mr. Ries on "Our Adversaries—the German 
People and Their Country " will be right up to 
date. Mr. Ries, who has lived in Germany for 
many years, knows much of the lives and 
customs of those military countrymen who, while 
they are combatants in this war, will have the 
eye of the world on them. Mr. Ries has been 
conducting a party up the Rhine this year, and 
was there when the war broke out. He has had 
most thrilling adventures, and no doubt they will 
be well worth hearing. It promises to be a very 
live hour while he is on the platform. On the 
following Monday night the energetic secretary 
comes on with “Our Allies—the Belgian People 
and Their Country." Mr. Bailey has been many 
times through Belgium, and last year about this 
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time was leading a party of the Marylebone 
Camera Club through Liége, Namur, etc. It will 
thus be of more than ordinary interest, and nega- 
tives taken there will be extremely valuable, for 
fear the places share the fate of beautiful old 
Louvain which Germans have burnt {о the 
ground. 


From Australia. 

Nothing has pleased me more this week than 
to receive a communication from the Working 
Men’s College Photographic Club, Latrobe Street, 
Melbourne. This is one of the thriving Aus- 
tralian clubs which has modelled its rules and 
discipline very much upon the British model, and, 
from an account which reached me some time 
ago, with infinite success. It is curious to read 
the list of: summer excursions fixed for October, 
November, December, and February, with the 
affiliation annua] outing in March. The society 
has a nominal five-shilling subscription for gentle- 
men and half a crown for ladies. 


We Pass to Ceylon. 

From Australia we pass to Ceylon, and there 
Dr. Andreas Nell, of Colombo, is calmly arrang- 
ing 2 photographic section in the Art Exhibition. 
He savs some changes appear in the prize list of 
the photographic society, and it is well thev 
should be known. I quote his own print, and you 
must make the allowance for translation: “The 
definition and condition in the open classes (open 
to all amateur photographers in Ceylon) are com- 
prehensive and very considerate. They are de- 
signed to provide exhibition of interesting and 
curious photographs that will interest the visitors 
to the exhibition, whether the prints are produced 
by the camera user or someone else for him. 
Application for entry forms and further particulars 
may be had from the exhibition secretary.” Then 
follows a long list of prizes given for selection of 
subject and composition; but someone else can 
do the developing and the rest. Rather a free- 
and-easy method for exhibitors! Perhaps Messrs. 
Raines and Co. have a branch there? 


Barnard Castle Cup Winner. 


At the Barnard Castle Amateur Photographic 
Society a handsome silver cup was recently offered 
for competition to the members by Mr. E. Holds- 
worth, the founder and secretary of the society. 
The trophy is to be held by the winner for twelve 
months, and the winner to receive a medal, as a 
memento of success for the current vear. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer judged the competition, and out 
of the sixteen prints submitted selected the one 
by Miss Wilson as the winner of the cup. The 
adjudicator says: “The river subject, with figure, 
by ‘Bulb,’ 15 distinctly the best photograph 
amongst the prints submitted, both technically 
and  pictorially. It is a good composition, 
possesses a nice arrangement of lines and 
masses, and is good in its atmospheric quality. 
Technically, the exposure of the negative and the 
production of the print are all that could be de- 
sired. It would probably retain all its good 
qualities if. carefully enlarged on a big scale." 
The next in order of merit were Messrs. F. Hen- 
derson, W. Calvert, W. Wilson, J. Appleby, and 
`у. Sayer. The competition was confined to mem- 
bers who had not previously entered and won dis- 
tinction in any photographic competition. The 
cup and medal were presented to the winner 
on Friday night in the secretary’s rooms, 8, 
Horse Market, where the various photographs 
entered for competition may be scrutinised, 
together with the remarks of the judge on the six 
photographs selected. 


T9 Buy, Sell or Exchange Photographic Apparatus or Materials to the best advantage 
and with safeguard of “ The A. P." Free Deposit System, see the “Sale and Exchange” 

pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week. Readers’ bargains and 

particulars of the Deposit System will be found on Supp. pages 8 to 9 in this issue. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


^ Ap. > 
2211 (3 ш> SU. oft] pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
dass All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ‘ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lantern Slides. 
Will you please give me some information 
as to how to make lantern slides from quar- 
ter-plate negatives, or refer me to printed 
instructions? Е. A. К. (Southsea). 
Very briefly put, the process is as fol- 
lows. Lantern plates, similar in general 
appearance to those you have been using 
for negative making, are sold in boxes con- 
taining one dozen plates. These are 
square, i.e. 34 by 31 in., and packed in 
pairs with the coated sensitive sides facing. 
They are not so rapid or sensitive as 
plates used for negative making. А nega- 
tive is put in a printing frame film up- 
wards. On this is laid a lantern plate film 
downwards, i.e. film to film. The slide 
closed. Printing is generally done by arti- 
ficial light, i.e. gas, lamp, electric, mag- 
nesium ribbon. An exposure of 10 or 20 
seconds at 2 or 3 ft. from an ordinary gas 
burner will give you some rough idea as to 
what is the usual time of printing. The 
exposed lantern plate is developed just in 
the same way that one develops a negative 
or bromide print. The developed plate is 
then fixed and washed in the usual way. 
You should certainly supplement this 
necessarily very brief outline by obtaining 
No. 22 of "The A. P." Library, entitled 
“Lantern Slide Making," post free 1s. 2d., 
which contains abundant information on 
the whole process from end to end, includ- 
ing toning formule, etc. 


Lens Terms. 
Could you please tell me what aplanat, achro- 
mat, and astigmat mean? 
| A. М. К. (York). 


If you will examine a convex lens such 
as that commonly used as a hand mag- 
nifier, you will notice that it is not only 
thickest at the centre, but as you pass 
towards its outer edge its two surfaces are 
more and more inclined towards each 
other. Thus the two surfaces at the edge 
of the lens are inclined towards each other 
like the opposing faces of a prism, while at 
the centre they are parallel. The conse- 
quence is that a ray of light falling on the 
centre is not deflected, while one at the 
margin is deflected very considerably ; those 
in intermediate position are less deflected. 
The result is that the rays of light falling 
on the outer part of the lens being most 
deflected, meet at a point nearer the lens 
than do those falling nearer the centre. 
This is frequently termed spherical aberra- 
tion, and a lens free from this defect is 


called a-planatic, i.e. not wandering; a 
planet is a wandering—not fixed—star. 
When a ray of white light falls on a piece 
of glass bounded by sides not parallel to 
each other, as in a prism or lens, for 
instance, on emerging this white light is 
more or less decomposed or separated into 
its component colour rays. Hence the 
red, yellow, blue, etc., rays come to a 
focus at different distances from such a 
lens as we have just mentioned. This is 
called chromatic (or colour) aberration, 
and a lens free from this defect is termed 
a-chromatic. Again, 1Ї we were to use 
such a “single” lens in the camera and 
focus an object composed of a number of 
vertical and horizontal lines, we should 
find that if we got one set of lines, sav the 
vertical ones, in sharp focus, the horizon- 
tal lines would be not so sharp, and vice 
vers, i.e. we could not get two lines at 
right angles to each other both sharp at 
the same time. This defect is called 
astigmatism, and a lens free from this is 
variously called stigmatic, anastigmatic, 
holostigmatic, and so forth. All these 
three defects are reduced by using small 
stops. 


Fixed-focus Camera. 
I have a fixed-focus camera with stops 8, тт, 
etc. All my negatives are out of focus, etc. 
Could you tell me the depth of focus of fixed- 
focus cameras? I have a set of magnifers 

for 3, 5, and 9 feet. J. M. (Rock Ferry). 

In a fixed-focus camera—which, by the 
way, might better be called a fived-lens 
camera—the lens is so placed that all 
objects beyond a certain distance are in 
sufficiently sharp focus for all pictorial 
purposes. But this does not mean that 
all parts of the picture are equally sharp. 
There is therefore a limiting distance 
within which it is not desirable to in- 
clude any object. If your objects are 
within this distance they are noticeably 
out of focus, and the nearer you are to 
them the more is this out-of-focus effect. 
By way of example suppose 20 ft. be the 
limit. An object at 18 or 19 ft. distance 
would be a little out of focus. while an 
object at 10 ft. would be badly out of 
focus. What this limiting distance is 
depends chiefly on two factors, viz., the 
focal length of the lens, and the stop. 
Assuming you are using your largest stop, 
viz., F/8, then you may put the limiting 
distance of the nearest point as follows, 
according to the focal length of your lens 
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(which you do not mention, and possibly 
you do not know): 


Focal length of lens, 4, 43, 5, 54, 6 in. 
Limit with F/8 . I8, 22, 26, 32, 40 ft. 
Assuming your lens is 54 inches focus— 
a very usual length for 4-plate fixed-focus 
cameras—and assuming the lens is set for 
sharp focus for extreme distance, then 
with F/8 you will not be wise in including 
any object nearer than 32 ft., or, say, 
то to 11 yards. If, however, you wish to 
deal with near objects you can either use 
a smaller stop or a supplementary, 
commonly called a “magnifier,” tens. 
The following table shows the nearest 
distance limit for a 53-inch lens with 
different stops: 
Stop ... Е/8, F/11, F/16, F/22, F[32. 
Near limit (ft.) 32, 24, 15, 12, 8. 
Thus, if the object were 8 to g ft. distant, 
then you could use your g-ft. magnifier 
with your F/8 stop; or you could use 
the F/32 stop of the lens. The former 
plan would probably give the better 
result. 
Toning, etc. 

Can you give me a formula for toning gas- 


light and P.O.P. to photographic purple, etc.? 
W. W. (Warrington). 


For toning P.O.P. one of the best baths 
for the purpose you name may be ob- 
tained by dissolving 30 gr. of soda phos- 
phate in from то to 12 oz. of water, and 
then adding 1 gr. of gold chloride. Orin 
place of the soda phosphate you may use 
either soda acetate or soda tungstate. For 
obtaining a purple tone with either bro- 
mide or gaslight, perhaps the simplest 
plan is to use the copper toning process 
thus: (A) Water 10 oz., potas. citrate 2 
drm. When this is dissolved add copper 
sulphate зо gr. (В) Water то oz., potas. 
citrate 2 drm. When this is dissolved 
add potas. ferricyanide 20 gr. Take 
equal parts of A and B, and add the B 
part to A slowly, and stir or mix 
thoroughly. 


Plate Speed. 
I use a Wynne meter and Imp. Sp. Rapid 


plates. What reading should I take? 
A. S. С. C. (Hove). 


Not knowing the precise speed of plates 
you are using, we think that the following 
table may meet your case: H. and D. 
200, W. 110; Н. and D. 225, W. 117; 
H. and D. 250, W. 122; H. and D. 275, 
W. 127. The equivalents are not exact, 
but are quite as near as one needs in 
actual practice. 

Flare-spot. 
I find that when exposing to bright, open 
views, e.g.. beach scenes, patches of water, 
there is slight luminosity in the centre. It is 
circular but not well defined. Is this due to 


using too large a stop, etc.? 
A. H. S. (Brondesbury). 


From what you tell us we strongly sus- 
pect that your trouble is due to what is 
called *flare-spot." In theory every lens 
is liable to show this more or less. Usually 
it is so slight as to pass unnoticed. It 
may embrace the whole plate and so be 
recognised, if at all, as slight general fog. 
It is far more likely to show when there 
is a strong light facing the camera. If it 
shows badly with, say, an ordinary land- 
cape the lens should be returhed to the 
makers for revision or exchange. In some 
cases it shows more with a small than a 
large stop. In all cases the lens should 
be shielded from all direct light which is 
not required to form the picture. If this 
be done by a proper lens shade or hood, 
and subjects including very bright objects 
facing the lens avoided, it is seldom seen. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


zm SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH ORTHO. PLATES. 


ОСН misconception 
exists as to what 
orthochromatic (or 
isochromatic, for 
both words are used 
to indicate the same 
thing) plates will do. 
We continually find 
people who suppose 
that they have only 
to put ап, ortho- 
chromatic plate in the 
dark slide and expose 
on it in order to 
secure perfect render- 
ing of tone values, skies in landscapes, 
freedom from the need for retouching 
in portraits, and many other things. 
Most, if not all, of this is fallacious. 
With some few subjects there is a great 
improvement where an orthochromatic 
plate is used, as compared with the 
results obtained on an ordinary (i.e. 
non-ortho.) plate. As a rule this im- 
provement is most noticeable with 
landscapes with foliage and grass of 
light yellowish green in sunshine. But 
in order to get any pronounced effect 
the plate itself must be supplemented 
by a light filter, a yellow glass “screen,” 
as it is often called. 
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Without attempting a scientific ex- 
planation, let us endeavour to show 
where the ordinary plate fails, the 
limitations of the orthochromatic plate, 
and why it is necessary to use this yellow 
screen or light filter. 

Colour Blindness. 

Probably every one of our readers has 
heard of colour blindness, and many of 
them have at some time or other met 
someone who is to a greater or less 
extent colour blind. A somewhat com- 
mon form of colour blindness is to see 
red as grey. That is, a skein of 
red wool and a skein of grey 
wool placed side by side would look 
alike to the person with this type of 
colour blindness. This probably arises 
from the fact that the eye of the colour- 
blind person is insensitive to red, and 
only sees a very small quantity of the 
residual white light reflected from the 
skein of red wool. In exactly the same 
way the ordinary dry plate sees very 
little except the blue rays of light re- 
flected from various objects. Red, 
orange, yellow, and green objects do not 
impress the plate to any great extent, 
and, in fact, we may safely say it is 
only possible to photograph such ob- 
jects because they reflect a good deal 


of white light, as well as light of their 
own colour, and it is the white light 
which impresses the plate. Now this 
means that when we use an ordinary 
plate we get well-exposed images of 
white, grey, and blue objects, but red, 
orange, yellow, and green objects appear 
darker than they should be in the photo- 
graph. 
The Need for Full Exposure. 

What we have to do, therefore, when 
using an ordinary plate is to give a full 
exposure, so that the red, orange, etc. 
(which are termed non-actinic colours), 
have time to impress the plate with the 
modicum of white light they reflect, 
and in doing so we get the white and 
blue objects too fully exposed. We 
effect a compromise—a little too short 
an exposure in the one case, and a little 
too long an exposure in the other. 

| The Orthochromatic Plate. 

The orthochromatic plate is really an 
ordinary plate with less colour blind- 
ness. The difference between blue and 
red orange sensitiveness in the ordinary 
plate is very great. The difference 


in the orthochromatic plate is not so : 


great, and the difference in the 
panchromatic plate is much less, 
but even the panchromatic plate 
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Fig. 3. 


is still colour blind to some extent. 
These ortho. and panchromatic plates 


may be able to see the non-actinic 


colours, but they still see the blue very 
much more easily. In other words, the 
orthochromatic plate is sensitised for 
yellow, green, and orange, but is still 
too sensitive to blue in proportion. The 
panchromatic plate is sensitised for 
yellow, green, orange, and red, but is 
still too sensitive to blue. 
' Colour. . 

Everyone knows that white light may 
be broken up into its components, the 
rainbow colours. But everyone is not 
quite so clear about the fact that cer- 
tain substances will deprive white light 
of some of its components. The cover 
of THE A. P. AND P. №. appears blue 
to the eye, because some substance has 
been added to the paper which has the 
power of absorbing green, yellow, 
orange and red light. When these rays 
have been subtracted from white light 
we have blue left. Substances which do 
this absorbing are called dyes. We see 
the cover of THE A. P. AND P. N. by 
reflected light. That is, the light falls 
on it, and is sent back to the eye. The 


absorption takes place when the light 
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strikes the paper. But if we make a 
solution of a dye and hold it up against 
the window we see its colour, or we see 
the light it allows to pass, and not the 
light. which it absorbs. If our solution 
is one of potassium bichromate we shall 
see the orange and red rays, and the 
blue will be absorbed. Here we are 
using transmitted light, that is light sent 
across the solution. From this we 
readily see that it is in our power, by 
choosing suitable substances as dyes, to 
absorb any rays of light we do not want. 

From what we have just said it will 
now be clear that we can filter out any 
rays we do not want to reach and affect 
our plate, and as (broadly speak- 
ing) it is the blue rays which are 
too active we can cut out a proportion 
of thém by using a yellow filter: 
Actually we want to have our filter a 
greenish-yellow-orange, the rule being 
that a filter always lightens the image 
of objects of its own colour. So as ob- 
jects other than blue in colour come 
too dark we must lighten them by hav- 
ing the filter a combination of those 
colours. This blending of the dyes used 
in the filter requires to be done very 
carefully by a scientific worker, so that 
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it will be seen that it will not do to use 
any yellow filter, or any yellow dye in 
the making of one. 

Now let us turn to the practical appli- 
cation of all this. In figs. 1 and 2 we 
have a pair of landscape prints, fig. 1 
being taken on an orthochromatic plate 
without a filter, and fig. 2 with a filter. 
Notice how much brighter the foliage 
is, particularly noticeable being the 
clumps of reeds in the centre of the 
lake. There is a pleasing delicate sky 
in fig. 2; though this may be lost to some 
extent 1n the reproduction. In figs. 3 
and 4 we have another pair, and in this 
case it is worth while noting how much 
better is the effect of distance. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the same view 
without sunshine, fig. 5 being without 
the filter, and fig. 6 with. The principal 
differences here are the lightening of 
tone of the grass, and the way in which 
the orthochromatic plate with the filter 
picks out the varying tones of green in 
the foliage. Our readers might do 
worse than to make a few comparative 
exposures in this way, for a glossy print 
shows up little differences in a way that 
cannot be expected from  machine- 
printed reproductions. | 
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HAT a fascination water in rapid 


motion has for most of us! Life 
and motion seem to be so often closely 
associated. The kitten chases the wind- 
driven fallen leaf, Tommy wants to see the 
“wheels go round,” and we grown-up chil- 
dren find a subtle attraction in watching 
wave after wave gather and break on the 
rockbound shore. Our fingers itch to 
take aim and press the trigger of the 
camera in the hope of capturing the spirit 
of the moving water which has, in its 
turn, already captured our gaze. The far- 
away past inherited by the huntsman re- 
sides in some remote part of us all. To 
track, attack, and capture was one ot the 
dominant factors in primitive life, and the 
instinct lingers still. 

Here are two quite typical camera-re- 
corded results of yielding to this premature 
impulse, showing us waves and waterfalls. 
One is not likely to look through any con- 
siderable collection of summer holiday 
work without seeing subjects of this or 
kindred nature. And yet! and yet!! how 
often or how seldom are the results quite 
all that we could wish? Where is the 


By Daniel Evans. 


Fig. 1. GOULD FALLS. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


suggestion of moving water? Had we 
never before seen similar photographs 
should we at once say moving water? 

First, let us look at the waterfall sub- 
ject. Most of our readers will not be very 
long in perceiving the presence of the two 
boys, who are staring their hardest at the 
photographer, and quickly recognising the 
fact that these figures do not add to the 
interest of the subject. 
On the contrary, we are 
in doubt as to whether - 
this is a case of figures 
and waterfall or water- 
fall and figures. In 
either case it is pretty 
clear that we do mot 
want both. The two dis- 
tract or divide our at- 
tention. The boys have 
nothing to do with, 
have no interest in, the 
waterfall, for they have 
turned their backs on it. 

If the photographer 
wants to photograph 
his friends there is no 
reason why he should 
not do so, but he is not 
wise in introducing into 
his portrait picture an 
eye - distracting feature 
like a waterfall. It 

may be urged that the 
figures give scale, an idea of the size of 
things, etc. This at times is true and use- 
ful, but in that case try to get the figures 
placed so that there seems to be some 
reason why they are there, and not merely 
Staring at the camera. 

Now as to the waterfall, fig. 1. Candidly 
these white patches do look rather more 
like milk or very chalky water. Again, all 
the *'arious parts of the picture, except the 
wat.;, are so sharply defined that we are 
led to notice the great difference between 
the water and rocks, etc. This is not a 
very wise arrangement. One wants all 
the several parts of a picture to appear to 
belong to each other, ie be parts of one 
whole and complete thing, of which 
nothing of outstanding importance. is 


omitted, and nothing extraneous, incon- 


gruous, or superfluous 
present. 

The exposure seems to have been well 
judged, but the chalky-white appearance 
of the water suggests such strong densitv 
in these parts—too dense for the printing 
light to penetrate by the time the other 
parts are adequately printed—that one is 
led to suspect over-development. 

The general quality of the work, how- 
ever, promises well for the future, if this 
worker will give closer attention to 
those qualities which go to yield pictorial 
effect. 


is permanently 


Fig. 2. ABOVE THE FALLS, NIAGARA. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Turning to fig. 2 we have a good 
example of another type of moving water— 
the rushing, surging, wave class, suggest- 
ing great force and power. One of the 
first features to seize one's attention is the 
startling whiteness of the breaking waves, 
which at first suggest patches or bands of 
snow. Here, again, over-emphasised den- 
sity, due to over.development, may be 


By B. B. Hands. 


suspected. Then, again, the general dark- 
ness and lack of gradation in the lower 
tones brings the suspicion of under- 
exposure as well. One may make here a 
guess or two. First, the worker being im- 
pressed by the visible rapidity of move- 
ment, felt urged to use the shutter at a 
speed which proved too great for adequate 
exposure. Next, on finding the unexposed 
shadow detail not appearing on develop- 
ment, he prolonged development in the 
natural but vain hope that a little more 
time would bring out shadow detail; but, 
alas! it only added more density to the 
high lights. 


EW READERS of 

"The A. P. & P. N." 
should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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High Prices. 


High prices are not wholly a misfortune. They save us from 
being wasteful. It stands to reason that if they teach us tu 
make a penny go as far as a sovereign used to do, and an ounce 
last as long as a hundredweight, high prices effect a very real 
economy. For another thing, they save us from being unwit- 
tingly unpatriotic. Were it not that in time of war the goods 
ordinarily obtained from the alien enemy advance so highly in 
price as to become prohibitive, we might go on swelling his purse 
the while we depleted his ammunition. Not that the average 
photographer has the least little bit of quarrel, either with the 
German mortar and pestle or the German emery. But the pre- 
sent is the time to support home industries, even though the only 
chemical we manufacture be rain-water, and the only optical 
instrument be chunks of ice. 


That Chemical Shelf. 


On this last point, however, I had a healthy reassurance the 
other evening on passing the headquarters of a famous British 
firm of lens-makers. The hour was very late, and every other 
place of business had long since closed its doors. But in that 
particular establishment every window was lighted up, and the 
dim shadows of figures were seen, apparently as busily engaged 
as though the success of the British forces depended upon the 
immediate production of lenses to give critical definition at full 
aperture. At a pinch, I suppose, we could go on doing some 
sort of photography without lenses, but no method that I am 
aware of has been hit upon for doing without chemicals. To 
chemistry we are bound hand and foot. And, in spite of a 
packet of concentrated Bolas, put there for disinfecting purposes, 
and quite British and altogether cheerful, the chemical shelf is 
Just now something of a nightmare. 


What's What? 


The sunny face of my dear old friend, Tom Dolas, would still 
beam out on all mankind, even though there were nothing left in 
his bottle of acetic acid but the stopper, and his bottle of 
potassium bichromate were minus evervthing but the cork. Yet 
I refuse to be comforted by his reminder that hypo was three 
shillings a pound in March, 1852. If I were my own grand- 
father, the reminder would afford me the liveliest satisfaction. 
The trouble is that with regard to chemicals we do not know 
where we are. Some of the things which are used in photography 
give themselves away at once. Of German silver for plating 
purposes the patriotic photographer will perhaps fight shy for 
the present, and Berlin boards may have to dismount and walk. 
And, of course, there will be a run on French chalk, and 
UE iron, and Japanned metal. But the chemical shelf is a 

other. 


Bottled Up. 

I gather from the newspapers, in a vague way, that at the 
present moment the German fleet is bottled up. And how should 
I know but that a cruiser is bottled up in the innocent-looking 
glass vessel containing soda sulphite crystals—the German 
chemists can do some wonderful things—or in that other which 
labels itself pure nitric acid? And the same with the neat little 
parcel of powdered alum, and the jar of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, and the gold chloride tube, and the tin of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate, and the cardboard box of hypo, and the book 
of litmus paper. They may all be produced or producible in 
this country, but, on the other hand, they may all be alien 
enemies. The whole subject plunges me in a state of fog, and 
when someone says that for fog you should try this or that per- 
sulphate—well, there you are again. 


War Notes 


“Our Camera at the Front,” runs the contents bill of an illus- 
trated paper. We can only hope that it 1s not a falling front, 
and that there will be no occasion for the use of a swing-back. 

Also that the stand is rigid and free from tremor. 
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A good many British cameras—together with 
their owners, but that is a detail—have been, 
or still are, locked up in Switzerland. This 
seems a sublime opportunity, as they are so near 
the frontier, to line them up so as to form a photographic detach- 
ment for military purposes. Every little 'Alps. (Sorry.) 

It has still to be discovered, by the way, whether any of the 
photographers among the tourists who have found themselves 
lost in Switzerland have beguiled the time by doing anv special 
exploits, such as taking “tele ” views from the Bernese Oberland 
of the mailed fist ninety miles away in Mülhausen. It goes 
without saying that only German lenses would be equal to such 
a task. 

Who shall say that our British newspapers do not keep their 
fingers on the pulse of the hour? Even while we wait to hear 
whether Europe is still in existence, one newspaper reaches us 
containing some notes on * How to Enjoy a Photographic Holiday 
on the Continent.” 

The only thing which the amateur need worry about while on 
the Continent, we learn, is not to make himself an obstruction. 
Sandbags and barbed wire, so we have always understood, are 
much more effective for obstructing purposes than are amateur 
photographers. 


The Ruby Lamp. 

In an article in the vear-book of the “Gesellschaft zur För- 
derung der Amateurphotographie,” of Dresden, it is stated that 
the reward of the photographer is “nun in Mark und Pfennigen,” 
but in *the magical uplifting which an evening with the ruby 
lamp gives to the mind weary with the everlasting treadmill of 
the grey day." (It is still more poetic in the original German.) 


A wet, grey day, 
Its tasks, they lay 
Upon my spirit wearily ; 
But through the damp 
My dark-room lamp 
At evening beckons cheerily. 


Its ruby light 
I soon ignite ; 
"Tis excellent society ; 
By that small beam 
I dabble, dream, 
Develop, sans anxiety. 


Yet РП admit 
While using it 
To watch the filmy pellicle, 
That Fd prefer 
Its odours were 
A trifle more angelical. 
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SUNDAY MORNING. BY F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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The attendance at both the big photographic exhibi- 
tions which are housed in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall East has, we believe, up to the 
present, exceeded expectations. Роѕ- 
sibly the public is finding that photo- 
graphic exhibitions act as a sedative 
for jangled nerves. All artistic works have a value 
for the nerves, but colour is apt to be tonic rather than 
sedative. Monochrome photography, on the other hand, 
is restful, and at the same time does not clash unduly 
with the prevailing sentiment. Each frame usually 
encloses a bit of peaceful world, quite unruffled by war's 
alarms. Even the world of action is not greatly in 
evidence in the ordinary exhibition picture. It is a 
placid world, a more or less idealised world, though 
often quite a commonplace world, but with its common- 
placeness exalted by the artistic touch, that the camera 
shows us. And the greys, and browns, and half-tones 
fit in with the mood of a subdued, though not neces- 
sarily a depressed, consciousness. Pictorial photography 
has no inconsiderable mission to perform in these days. 

ооо 

As announced last week, we have made arrangements 
to hold at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 

W.C., an exhibition consisting 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY of a selection of many of the fine 
SALON. pictures which had to be rejected 
by the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy on account of lack of wall space. The exhibi- 
tion opens to-day (September 14th), and will be found to 
contain a number of works of considerable interest and 
great pictorial merit. In fact, it is in itself a miniature 
Salon, and all readers who are in town and visiting 
the London Salon at 5a, Pall Mall East, should make a 
point of seeing the Little Gallery exhibition also. 
Admission is free daily from 1o a.m. to 6 p.m.; Satur- 
days, то a.m. to I p.m. 
© 0 © 

We would remind lantern-slide workers that not much 
more than a month now remains in which to prepare 
entries for “The А. P." 
Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion, and we hope those 
who have not already 
got to work will do so without delay. As announced, 
there are seven classes, providing opportunities for 
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THE EXHIBITION 
SEDATIVE. 


“THE A. P.” ANNUAL LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION. 


ЖС TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
QEDITORIAL_ COMMENT 


Illus rations: — 


—'' Les Grands Peupliers,” 
Misonne - - - ФР. 243 

` А "- . EL 3 

—'' Sunday Morning," by Е. J. Mortimer, 


by Leonard 


BORD. 


t4 
—'' Portrait, 


= 297 

Miss Margot Park," by 
Bertram Park - - - Р. 253 
—'' Irene Rooke and Milton Rosmer,” by 
Walter Beninglon - - - p. 254 
—-" The Landscape Painter," by H. Bers- 
senbrugge - - - - - p. 255 
—'" The Futurist Pierrot,” by Hugh Cecil 
. 250 

by Miss Florence 


—'* The Daisy Chain," 
- - У р. 5 Supp. 


Barron 


workers in all branches of photography, and “The A. Р.” 
silver and bronze plaques and special “A. P.” certifi- 
cates will be awarded in each class. The closing date 
is October 21st, and an entry form must accompany 
each set of six slides. Two entry forms appeared in 
our issue for August 3rd, and two more will appear 
shortly. The prize-winning slides, accompanied by 
critical notes, will start their tour among photographic 
societies on November ist. The list.of bookings to 
date will be published in next week’s “A. P.,” when 
it will be seen that there are still one or two vacant 
dates here and there. 
o © Ө 


The town of Dijon, in eastern France, which has been 
covered, apparently, by the German invaders in their 
progress towards Paris, has an in- 
terest for the photographer as well 
as for the chemist. Not long ago 
there was placed on an old house in 
the rue Monge, at Dijon, a tablet commemorating the 
centenary, not of a man nor of a movement, but of a 
chemical element, or, rather, of its discovery. The 
chemical element was iodine. It is a hundred years 
since there was communicated to the French chemists 
the news of the discovery of this new element by the 
pharmacist, Bernard Courtois. Naturally, in that early 
day, neither the discoverer nor anyone else had the 
slightest idea of the great importance of this new addi- 
tion to chemical resources, nor of its future value in 
medicine and in applied arts, notably in photography, 
for converting the silver image into silver iodide, and 
for testing for hypo in wash water, etc. 


© © © 


The sunsets of the late summer have been remarkably 
beautiful, and before the evening sky may be expected 
to become obscured by the less pleasant 
weather conditions of the autumn, auto- 
chromists may be interested in the ex- 
perience of a French worker, Marcel 
Biquelle, who has set himself to study the sunset with 
the aid of photography in colours. There is a tendency, 
he says, to over-expose on sunsets, and this is fatal. If 
one must err at all, it is preferable to do so on the side 
of under-exposure. Very slight under-exposure will 
have no effect on the shadows, which are an important 
element in sunsets: it will not materially modify the 


THE CENTENARY 
OF IODINE. 


AUTOCHROME 
SUNSETS. 
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high lights, and will only intensify the deep colorations 
such as the reds and violets. The exposure required is 
very variable. It is a matter of seconds before the 
actual disappearance of the sun over the horizon, and 
of minutes afterwards. One can well believe that auto- 
chromes of the setting sun are very beautiful on projec- 
tion. In the case of the rising sun the effects are often 
equally interesting. Here the exposures must be a little 
shorter than in the case of the setting sun, on account 
of the larger abundance of ultra-violet radiation in the 
morning atmosphere. 
ооо 


The photographer who has been inclined to rebel at 
some of the restrictions which have been imposed upon 
his pursuit in this country during the last 
few weeks may find some consolation in 
the fact that far more severe restrictions 
are imposed in other countries, even in 
time of peace. One of the lecturers at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition, Mr. F. G. Newmarch, de- 
scribed his recent experiences in Austria, especially 
along that strip of Adriatic coast-line, from Trieste down 
to Cattaro. The naval base of Austria, and the Austrian 
Portsmouth, is Pola, and not only is photography for- 
bidden at Pola, but even within twenty miles of it the 
passengers by Austrian steamers find themselves com- 
pelled to put away their cameras on pain of arrest. It 
is the same at Cattaro, the scene of recent fighting, 
where officers sweep the horizon with telescopes on the 
look-out for the terrible photographer. Austria is far 
more strict concerning the use of the camera than is 
Montenegro, although there is a popular impression 
that no cameras are allowed in Montenegro at all. 


THE DANGER 
ZONE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON 


September 14, 1914. 


More than one interesting international gathering 
must be declared off as a result of the war. An inter- 
national cinematograph exhibition was 10 
have been held in Buda-Pest this autumn, 
and the Palace of Industry had been 
secured for the purpose, as well as the 
patronage of the Minister of Commerce. This would 
have constituted the first effort of the kind in Hungary. 
The Art Congress at Leipzig during the first fortnight 
of September is another event in which, under ordinary 
circumstances, British photographers would have been 
interested. The history of photography was planned 
to form a section of the exhibition, and interesting col- 
lections bearing upon the subject had been secured from 
the Dresden and Leipzig museums. 


© 0 © 

Although many films portraying subjects relating to 
the war are prohibited from being displayed at the pic- 
ture palaces, the effect of the war 1s being 
reflected in those places, for the upheaval 
in France must have disarranged the great 
and growing cinematograph industry in that 
country. Some remarkable figures are published show- 
ing with what rapid strides this industry has gone for- 
ward in recent years. Five years ago there were no 
official statistics as to the value of the cinematograph 
film exported from France, but in того the value of this 
export was given as 6,681,000 francs; in 1911 it was 
8,840,000 francs; in the following year it had made the 
extraordinary jump to 18,994,000 francs, and last 
year the immense total was 33,202,000 francs (or 
41,380,000). The film imported into France last year 
represented a value of 22,954,000 francs. 


NOT AT 
PRESENT. 


FRENCH 
FILMS. 


RE 


A DREADNOUGHT. 


A NAVAL VOLUNTEER AND HIS CAMERA. 


T added a touch of realism to a lantern lecture to know quite 

well that while we sat comfortably in our chairs the British 
fleet was keeping an unwinking eye upon the North Sea, that 
everything was ready for action, if action it was, and that the 
ships would give an account of themselves, down to every man 
and every pound of cordite. That was the reason we sat so 
comfortably in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall, and were given 
such a glimpse of the lower deck of the Dreadnought as is rarely 
afforded to the public. 

The lecture was one of the series at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition, and the lecturer was Mr. H. Nevil Smart, 
who is a member of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, already 
detailed for special service, and expecting the oall at any moment. 
Mr. Smart, who said that his rank was only that of “able-bodied 
seaman,” admitted that his photographs were taken in time of 
peace, but he added that there was little ostensible difference 
in the Navy between peace time and war time, and to-day the 
decks were being scrubbed and the guns cleaned as regularly 
as though no hostile fleet were in existence. 

Mr. Smart’s apparatus was a half-plate Sanderson, and he 
carried six dozen plates. Altogether his kit weighed seventy or 
eighty pounds, and on one occasion, when they had a mile to 
walk to the ship, and the order was given, “Every man take up 
a bag,” an officer inadvertently took up the rather bulky bag of 
the able-bodied seaman instead of his own, and carried it all 
the way. Of course, it would never do in the Navy for a 
seaman to challenge the action of an officer. 

As a common sailor, albeit a volunteer, Mr. Smart could not 
take photographs exactly when he wished. He had to snatch 
them at any time he could, more especially on Sundays, when the 
men were in Sunday rig, though working rig was perhaps even 
more picturesque. Moreover, it was a little troublesome. when 
engaged down below at a critical stage of developing or fixing, to 
hear the order, “ АП hands fall in!” and in the Navy the instruc- 
tions were that at the word of command they were not to 
walk, they were not to run, they were to rush. Indeed, so great 


was that rush that his rapid shutter was unequal to securing 
definition in the case of a sailor responding to the command. 

Mr. Smart found inside a conning tower an excellent place for 
plate-changing, and a good view-point for pictures was from the 
top of the mast of a Dreadnought, which, of course, was 
mounted from within. To take a half-plate Sanderson up inside 
the mast, and to hear three slides fall out and go clattering 
to the bottom, was not an enviable experience; but when at 
last the head was got out of the “coal-hole” at the top the view 
was worth it. Other pictures were taken from the end of the 
boom, from the signalman’s cabin, and from the sea boat hanging 
over the ship-side. 

In an excellent series of pictures we saw the men running 
along the boom in order to get into the ship, avoiding with 
wonderful dexterity a fall into the “ditch,” as they called the 
water ; the operation of scrubbing decks, polishing armour plate, 
washing clothes, physical drill (physics), taking the morning 
cocoa, and cooking the morning haddock in the inverted tea- 
kettle lid. Then there was pictured the coaling of the ship, 
and the loading of her with something more glistening than 
coal—something that looked, when spread out on deck, like 
bottles of Bass, but wasn’t. Some of the preparations for firing 
the guns were shown, and Mr. Smart mentioned that the smaller 
the gun the greater the noise it made. A 4-inch gun gave a 
edi crack, a 12-inch a deep thud, scarcely audible in the gun. 
cabin. 

One advantage has the photographer in the Navy over the 
photographer in the mercantile marine. In the latter each ship 
goes its lonely way, and the effective grouping of ships is out 
of the question. In the Navy the ships go in company, wonder- 
fully close to each other, and wonderfully accurate in line. 
Somehow, one picture of Mr. Smart’s, showing that deadly line 
of Dreadnoughts, “black as night, furious as ten furies, terrible 
as hell,” was oddly reposeful and soothing. Stern as was the 
subject, no gentle “Light at Eventide” picture could have com- 
forted us half as much. 
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when passing 
some open space or barrack square where companies 
of young fellows are in process of “getting hardened ” ! 
Some day, perhaps, when we have leisure to turn back 
and go over our paces, we may learn exactly how much 
each class and calling has contributed to that new arm 
which has suddenly been stretched out to dispute the 
mailed fist. Among other things we may get to know 
how many amateur photographers have found a place 
in the ranks. That photography has contributed its 
share in this respect we have already abundant evidence. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AS A RECRUIT. 


SOME REASONS WHY HE SHOULD 
MAKE A GOOD ONE. 


Special to ° The Amateur Photographer and Photograthic News." 


tial thing in the modern soldier, it might be replied, in 
the forceful words of an old general, that “Һе should 
keep his eyes skinned.”’ 

The keeping of the eyes skinned is exactly the thing 
in which proficiency may be expected from the amateur 
photographer. The fortunes of the Franco-German 
war were largely determined by the effectivenss of the 
reconnaissance, and reconnaissance is merely, lifted to 
the military plane, what the camera man knows as 
prospecting. Notice, in any company of tourists, the 


‘man of chief alertness, who allows the fewest things 


to escape him without the challenge of his attention, 
and there is more than an even chance that he isa 
photographer. | 

It was Sherlock Holmes who made the vital distinc- 
tion between seeing and observing. The photographer 
is accustomed to studying the landscape, distinguishing 
between one natural object and another, noting land- 
marks, such as distant hills, towers, outstanding trees, 
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dierly qualities is pluck, and, in this respect, of course, 
it cannot be maintained that the man with the camera 
(unless he has done his photography in the jungles of 
Africa or the streets of central London) is favoured 
above his fellows. But when one comes to the qualities 
which are valuable in a soldier over and above this basic 
consideration, one realises why the use of the camera 
forms an apprenticeship for effective soldiering. It is 
a familiar axiom that the value of pluck is doubled if 
to pluck is added precision. If one were asked, given 
pluck, and, of course, discipline, what was the essen- 


humanity, who see, but do not habitually observe. 
Then, again, the photographer may be expected to 
be something of an expert in judging heights, distances, 
and scale; he is familiar with the points of the com- 
pass, and is able to make deductions from certain 
natural facts, such as the position of the sun; and, 
moreover, he has recovered to some extent that sense 
of locality which primitive men and animals possessed. 
He ought to be able also to put this and that together, 
for observation and deduction run in double harness. 
It goes without saying that there are unobservant 
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photographers, just as there are keenly observant people 
who have never touched the camera. But in general it 
will be found that camera practice out of doors, as in 
ordinary landscape work, wil act upon the natural 
powers of observation as the strop acts on the razor. 

It is the faculty of outdoor observation which goes 
to the making of a fine soldier. There is an idea abroad 
that the training of the soldier is such as to stifle initia- 
tive and resource, and to turn a man into a machine-like 
dummy. But military literature is eloquent of the fact 
that individuality in khaki is a precious thing, and that 
the man who best serves his flag is the man who has 
uncommon senses together with common sense. 

An officer who lectured at the Royal Engineers' Insti- 
tute some time ago was quite amusing in his account 
of how the non-commissioned officers and men, on 
being questioned, were found never to have noticed 
whether there was a forge in the village they had just 
passed through, how far behind they had left the nearest 
telegraph office, how many arches went to a certain 
bridge, whether or not there was a sign-post at certain 
cross-roads, and so forth. He urged that it should be 
the great aim of a superior officer to develop the powers 
of observation of large bodies of men. Certain kinds of 
sport were instanced—not all kinds—as being likely to 
assist observation, and, above all things, he commended 
the hunting field and the fishing stream. The man who 
could stalk a stag or kill a salmon without the aid of a 
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gilie would make the best soldier. Stag and salmon 
are rather outside the general purview; but in natural 
history photography, again, one has a sport compared 
with which, for eye training and self effacement, mere 
hunting to kill is a clumsy pastime. 

Not only nature photography but every branch of 


. photographic application out of doors has its value in 


this connection. Take a very ordinary instance. The 
untrained man, making his way across country, notices 
in front of him a landmark, photographs it in his «уе, 
and congratulates himself upon the possession of the 
scouting instinct. Yet on the return journey he finds 
himself unable to see that landmark, or at least unable 
to be sure of it. The reason is, that this part:cular land- 
mark, like many others, has a different aspect when 
viewed from different standpoints. 

What would the photographer have done? His 
photographic practice would have gone for little if it 
had not taught him to turn round and look back at that 
landmark so as to see the aspect in which it would 
appear to him when he approached it on the return 
journey. The photographer is accustomed to survey his 
subject from many different points of view in the effort 
to find out how a change in position would improve his 
picture, and he sees an object as a thing of many facets. 

Many such concrete examples might be brought 
forward to show what a very useful man in the ranks 
the amateur photographer may prove to be. 


— مھ‎ 
GOLD AND PLATINUM TONING OF BROMIDES. 


N the estimation of a good many people of artistic taste, a 

rich print on some of the high grades of bromide paper for 
beauty of tone leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed, a wealth 
of gradation from extreme black to white, the areas of these 
extremes being small, really suggests colour better than any 
other tone in which prints are sometimes produced. Not that 
we dispute at all the predilections of many for the sepias and 
browns and reds. There are times when such are most accept- 
able. But all such tones must be warm, clear, and pure, and 
the whites intact, and unfortunately many photographers do not 
seem to respect this requisite 

To get these warm tones clear and pure, certain things are 
essential. In the first place it is obligatory that the hands of 
the worker at no time should come in contact with the fixing 
bath while toning is going on. The slightest trace of hypo pro- 
duces irradicable stains. 

Every print, no matter what its dimensions, should be toned 
singly. The image should be fully printed. Most photo- 
graphers employ toning as a remedial agent for ameliorating the 
sick condition of defective manipulation. Tone good prints 
only if you are after the art. Let the image be fully printed, 
as we said, and immerse the print first of all in a tray of 
clean, clear water. 


Make up the following :— 
A.—Acetate of soda ....................................... 


150 gr 
BOISE ИННАА РОИА EOS A 150 gr 
Watr t S 34 02. 

B.—OGold chloride: GS VES c Use qune vp ЫЫ Ыраа IS gr. 
СОР ырыда FER URS UL UAR UAE 33 oz. 


Mix before use 4 oz. of A and 35 minims of B. 

This will change the colour to a reddish brown, transfer to 
“р, and wash for five minutes, then remove to the following 
bath :— 

Water 


ОООО Л ЛКК ae E К ranean 02. 
Phosphoric acid (glacial) ............................... A drops 
Potassio-chloro-platinite (10 per cent.) ............ 30 drops 


, After the tone is reached, which is almost immediately after 
immersion, wash for a short time, and then transfer to a hypo 
bath composed of :— 
Water 
Hypo 
Let remain about twenty minutes, then thoroughly wash in 
four or five changes of water. 
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WHERE PHOTOGRAPHERS CAN HELP. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SHILLINGS 


FOR THE 


Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


Our announcement regarding the formation of an amateur photographers’ fund to assist in the good work inaugurated by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales for the relief of distress occasioned by the war has already met with a ready response. There are many thousands of 
amateur photographers in this country who will be glad to help the good cause, and our readers have quickly realised that, in addition 
to being able to contribute in a small way towards lessening the burden of those most affected by the war, each contribution of a shilling 
will bring from the Proprietors of this paper a specially printed large-size signed copy of the Editor's well-known marine picture, '' The 
Empire's Watchdogs.” This is presented free to every reader who sends a shilling, the entire cost of printing, packing, and postage 
being undertaken gratuitously by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of THE A.P., and 


the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be handed over to the 


Prince of Wales! Fund. 
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HOTOGRAPHIC NATURE MODELS. 


By S. C. JOHNSTON, M.A. Ø Special to “ The A. P. © ФР, N? 


PHOTOGRAPHY has done 
much to popularise the 
wonders of nature in the 
past, and it bids fair to do 
more in the future. In one 
7 direction there seems a wide 
EE field for the student’s inven- 

; е genius: it is in the 

(22222275 makin of hotographic 
[22 om и 

TA Let us turn to the common 

| X mussel to illustrate our 

meaning. Having obtained 
a healthy dead specimen, its two shells are prised 
open until an angle of 180 degrees separates them. 
The outer faces are then photographed. This being 
done, the mussel is turned over and a second exposure made 
showing one interior face of the shell and the whole of the 
bivalve proper. Following this, the creature is carefully 
detached from its natural half of the shell and placed in 
the. opposite one, and again photographed. Prints are 
then made from the three negatives, and each carefully 
trinmed around the outline of the shell. By mounting them 
back to back, and adding the necessary crease along the 
hinge, a lifelike photographic representation of the tiny 
animal is produced. 

The beauty of the system is that the models may be made 
to fulfil a popular or a scientific purpose. As described 
above, the arrangement would serve admirably for the 


former use, but, by carefully cutting sections showing the 


various muscles, the ganglion, the syphon, the foot, the 
gills, etc., and recording each, the photographic represen- 
tations could be increased at will, and the modcl made to 
serve a scholarly purpose. 

Of course, there are many subjects besides mussels which 
wil supply valuable material. Cockles, oysters—every 
bivalve, in fact—may be treated in exactly the same manner. 
The pod of the pea or bean and seeds of the laburnum 
will also serve. Nor are the only subjects which permit of 
this treatment those readily opening into two halves. A 
walnut, for instance, might be depicted as follows: First, the 
green husk, then the light brown shell, followed by the 
skin-covered nut, and again by a sectional view showing 
half the nut removed. By making prints of each of these 
views, trimming them to shape, and sticking them flap-wise 
one above the other, an interesting model of half a walnut 
would be produced. ' 

The illustrations show various phases in the work of making 
photographic nature models. Print 1 displays a sectional 
view of an apple, while print 1a shows the outer surface 
of the same apple. Of course, there is no need to restrict 
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Fig 34. Fig. 1A. 


the views to two in number. 
Print 2 shows a couple of views of 
the same pod of edible peas. 
Prints 3 and 3a give the two faces 
of a sycamore leaf. By cutting 
them out and sticking them back 
to back, the simplest form of 
nature model is' produced, and 
one that will be of value for teach-. 
ing purposes. | 

In making records for this 
work, it is well to obtain pictures 
on as large a scale as possible, 
especially if the objects them- 
selves are at all small. Glossy- 
surfaced paper seems most suit- 
able, as the prints will have to 
undergo much handling, and 
rough papers quickly pick up 
dirt. After mounting, place the 
models under much pressure, 
otherwise they will cockle and 
look badly finished. For flaps, 
use thin linen for preference, but 
stamp hinges as used by phila- 
telists will also serve the 


purpose. ` 
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A PAGE FOR TELEPHOTO WORKERS. 


THE “А.Р. & Р. М.” EASY CALCULATOR FOR TELEPHOTO EXPOSURES.* 


COMPILED BY E. HOWARD BURNETT. | Copyright. 
METER SCALE OF MAGNIFICATIONS. 

EXPOSURE.| — 3, 4. 5. 6. 8. 10. 12. 14. 16. 
тїс тг à } 3 | 1 1j 2 2j 
к 1 1 i 1 1 11 2 21 3 
к 1 i 3 1 12 2 З 4 5 
zb i i 3 1 l4 24 3} 5 6 
5 i ] 1i 2 3 5 7 10 12 
i5 1 12 23 4 64 10 143 193 24 

б 11 2 33 4i 8 134 18 231 30 
i 14 22 41 6 104 164 24 324 40 
1 21 4 62 9 16 25 36 49 60 
1 3 51 81 12 211 333 48 651 79 
1 43 8 131 18 32 50 72 98 118 
i 63 12 183 27 48 ТӘ 108 147 178 
1 9 16 25 56 64 100 144 196 286 


To use, ascertain the exposure by means of a meter for the plate in use at the stop shown on the positive 
(ordinary photographic) lens. Example: If the positive is stopped down to F/16, and the exposure shown by 
the meter at that aperture is } second, the exposure will be 9 seconds at 6 diameters and 36 at 12 diameters. 

* Not applicable to the “ Adon” lens. 
EVERY TELEPHOTOGRAPHER SHOULD CUT THIS TABLE OUT AND CARRY IT WITH THE LENS. 


THE “А.Р. & Р.М.” EASY CALCULATOR FOR “ADON” TELEPHOTO EXPOSURES. 


COMPILED BY E. HOWARD BURNETT. Copyright. 
METER INCHES EXTENSION FROM FLANGE OF LENS TO FOCUSSING SCREEN. 

EXPOSURE. 5. ; 7. 9, 11. 13. 16. 18. 20. 
тоо To BO Ts ilo + 4 i 2 
xo 35 BE 1 à t i 3 i 

Eo to 15 i t $ 3 i ] 
alo Ts 14 $ 4 3 i 1 13 
dt è i j } 1 14 14 24 
15 4 3 à 1 14 23 33 53 

5 3 à 1 li 1$ 3 ә Ti 

1 А ; T T 2 33 6] T 

1 3 1 2 91 3 6 10 15 

» od d 11 21 23 4 74 121 194 

) | y 2 4 6 8 15 20 | 3) 

3 з! 3 6 9 12 22 30 45 

1 3 4 8 12 16 30 40 60 


То use, ascertain the exposure by means of a meter for the plate in use at Е/8. The figure thus ascertained 
should be read off in the left-hand column of the above table, and the tables on the same line will indicate the 
exposure for each extension. Example: Exposure for F/8 = 4 sec. The exposure with the “Adon” at an ex- 


tension of 13 inches will be 3 secs. 
EVERY "ADON" USER SHOULD CUT THIS TABLE OUT AND CARRY IT WITH THE LENS. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 2 


T would have been a pity if all the fine work now collected in 
I the gallery of the old Water-Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, had been debarred from public recognition, and the London 
Salon of Photography is to be congratulated on its plucky step 
in holding the annual show as usual, despite the awful preoccu- 
pation that obscures the arts of peace. It is a sign of the 
unexpectedness of the present calamity, as well as of the progress 
of pictorial pnctograpny, that the works sent in were unusually 
numerous and of high average merit. In fact, those for which 
room could not be found make quite an interesting collection, 
which may be seen at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. 

The spirited policy of the Salon Committee is the more 
deserving of support as its profits are to be given to the Prince 
of Wales’s National Relief Fund, and it may be hoped that 


enough interest will be manifested not only to avert loss but to 


provide welcome assistance to this patriotic effort. 

There are works on the walls that accord with the spirit of 
these stirring times. “The Empire’s Watchdogs ” brings home a 
vivid realisation of what is going on now, with our seamen con- 
stantly alert and peering into the stormy distance, while the 
menacing guns point over the waves in readiness to enforce 
our,command of the sea. Mr. Е. J. Mortimer has rendered this 
subject with admirable vigour and regard for the suggestiveness 
of atmospheric tone that hints of unknown dangers to be met 
and overcome. This, I understand, is the original of the fine 
reproductions offered by Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Ltd., to readers of THE A. P., in aid of the Relief Fund. 

Britain’s conquest of the waters, and the sacrifices it has 
involved, are further emphasised, with all the force of reality, 
by Mr. H. G. Ponting’s impressive pictures of the Antarctic, 
showing great masses of ice, and the famous Terra Nova caught 
in the pack. Mr. Ponting's intrepidity and success in obtaining 
the astonishing negatives that reveal these bleak yet magnificent 
regions to the public at home have met with general apprecia- 
tion; but the pictorial power disclosed by his work is, perhaps, 
less widely estimated than it deserves. The examples now shown 
"аге a testimony alike to his skilful composition and to his 
observant eye for the grandeur of natural effects. The forcible 
“Portrait of Sir Ernest Shackleton,” by Rudolf Diihrkoop, is 
another appropriate exhibit, and the dominating theme also finds 
suggestive expression in “England Expects . . .,” by Mr. Hector 
Murchison, who shows the summit of the Admiralty, with its 
wireless installation, in conjunction with the Nelson Column, 
thus bringing the emblem of the old spirit of the Navy into asso- 
ciation with its modern organisation and machinery. Though 
no one doubts that the relationship is of the closest, it must be 
admitted that Mr. Murchison’s use of the telephotograph in this 
instance makes the column appear much nearer to the new home 
of the Admiralty than would appear to normal vision, or aerial 
perspective strictly justifies, although this can be overlooked in 
the sentiment of the old and the new, which is so well ex- 
pressed. The print is a fine example of bromoil work. 


Foreign Exhibitors. 

Besides the works of representative British photographers, 
among whom it is to be noted that Mr. J. Craig Annan contri- 
butes an interesting series of Spanish scenes of fine quality, 
several examples by leading workers of other countries are in- 
cluded. Unfortunately, the contributions of M. Robert Demachy 
and Major Puyo did not come to hand, being delayed by postal 
disorganisation arising from the war; but France has other 
representatives, and it will be observed that M. Dubreuil, of 
Lille, who has previously shown a tendency to carry his original 
vein to the point of the bizarre, this year goes to extremes in 
“The Storm,” which many will regard as a puzzle picture, 
and in “A Rainv Day,” dominated by a gigantic umbrella. His 
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A Review of the International Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography 
now open at Pall Call. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic News. 


“The Muerto 11.,” however, has merit as a boldly decorative 
venture, with the bullfighter and his mantle making an original 
arrangement of line in conjunction with the fallen animal. 

Brave little Belgium has a poetic and sympathetic exponent in 
M. Léonard Misonne, one of whose characteristic prints, “Les 
Grands Peupliers,” exemplifying the peculiarly soft texture that 
he gives to his landscapes, is reproduced in this issue. Of 
German workers, R. Dihrkoop is the most notable, being repre- 
sented, in addition to “Sir Ernest Shackleton,” by some skilful 
portraits, among which No. 133, with an excellent profile, is 
particularly realistic, though it has the disadvantage that the 
head does not take its place in the picture. 

From Holland comes the elaborate and carefully planned work 
of Richard Polak, who, though essentially Dutch in his mode 
of expression, shows some affinity, in his ingenuity of arrange- 
ment, for the well-known Italian, Guido Rey. The latter, how- 
ever, has more sense of grace and romance, and more varied 
invention, as his contributions to this year's Salon show. 

Another Dutch photographer, H. Berssenbrugge, sends one of 
the strongest works in the show, the figure of “The Violin 
Player," though treated quietly and very simply, being full of 
animated movement and character, besides being effective in 
design. His *Landscape Painter," also reproduced in this issue, 
is a boldly conceived figure study. 

There are several works from America, the "Portrait" by 
A. Romano deserving attention for its uncommon method of 
representation. The misty face and figure, contrasting with a 
powerful high light on the hat, perhaps represent one of the 
latest Transatlantic notions. There is a good deal of merit in 
the work, and if the subdued key had been maintained it might 
have been praised without reserve. But the glaring high light is 
out of key, and there is no shadow to indicate the sun-ray that 
would be the only possible justification. 


Notable Landscapes and Portraits. 

Four fine piints by Mr. Alexander Keighley testify to the 
thoroughness of his characteristic method, which always includes 
thoughtful composition and observation of tone. These are 
exemplified in the treatment of “Showery Weather,” where the 
harmonious lines of sheep, trees, and clouds combine with an 
appropriate atmosphere, and regard for aerial perspective, to 
produce a real sense of distance in a natural effect that is’ 
rendered still more interesting by its decorative quality. Those 
who are progressing towards pictorial expression will do well to 
consider how completely thought out are the prints that have 
made Mr. Keighley’s fame, and how all the details are dealt with 
in their relation to a general scheme. The elimination of hard 
outlines to help the suggestion of the weather conditions is a 
noticeable tough perhaps only a minor point. Attention should 
also be given to another work by Mr. Е. J. Mortimer (reproduced 
in this issue), showing a characteristic Dutch scene on “Sunday 
Morning,” with the successful grouping of a number of figures, 
a matter that always presents difficulty, especially to those who 
think they must portray each one separately instead of dealing 
with the assembly as a whole. The effective use of simplifica- 
tion and emphasis will not be overlooked. One of Mr. Walter 
Benington’s original efforts in portraiture, “Irene Rooke and 
Milton Rosmer,” also appears in this number, and perhaps its 
peculiar arrangement of light and the daringly angular lines of 
the composition will not be less noticed than the individuality 
of the sitters. Mr. Bertram Park's conception of decorative 
portraiture, of which he supplies some graceful examples, tends 
more to the dainty elaboration and refinement of rich detail 
in schemes that support personal beauty, as in the portrait of 
“Miss Margot Park ” (see page 253). 

The show comprises various instances of individual preferences 
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in portraiture, and one must not pass over Mr. Hugh Cecil’s 
charming “Miss Fay Compton,” effectively posed, and delicately 
modelled in a restrained tone that suggests a contemplative 
mood. <A clever print by Mr. Cecil, “The Futurist Pierrot,” 
which picturesquely illustrates one of the latest whims of the 
fancy ball, appears on another page. 

The exhibition is of much diversity, and this is increased by 
several examples of colour work, showing a marked improvement 
on what has previously been done in this direction. Hitherto 
this kind of work has not been carried far beyond the stages of 
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( HOSE only who have worked 
in a well-equipped laboratory, 
and have then tried similar 
work at home, can properly 
appreciate its conveniences; and if their work is considerable, 
they usually try to introduce as many of them as possible into 
their home work. As every earnest photographer is, willy nilly, 
something of a chemist, I trust a few hints from laboratory 
practice will be helpful. | 

How few seem to know the usefulness of the thin glass beakers 
used for all kinds of purposes in the laboratory! They are cheap 
—a nest of six of the smaller sizes can be bought for eighteen- 
pence or so—and are invaluable to anyone who makes up his 
own solutions. It becomes quite an easy matter to dissolve the 
most stubborn crystals if they are placed in a beaker with the 
necessary water and brought up to the boiling point over a 
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spirit lamp or Bunsen burner. Perhaps previous experience, in 
the shape of messes arising from attempts to warm drinks, etc., 
in bottles or tumblers may act as a deterrent against mixing 
solutions by boiling them in thin glass vessels; but that thin- 
ness is the salvation if those vessels are of regular shape (i.e. no 
thick edges or bottoms, etc.); and if the precaution is taken to 
see that the flame is not allowed to rise above the level of the 
liquid, there is no danger whatever of cracking by heat. The 
danger may be further minimised by placing a shallow tray of 
sand or a piece of wire gauze between the flame and the beaker. 

A useful tripod support for the operation may be made by 
bending a piece of strong wire as shown in the diagram. The 
stand should be about 7 in. high, and the triangle at the top 
about 4 in. each side, so about 30 in. of wire is needed. 

If the beakers are distinguished by a number, made either 
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initial experiment, but, especially in the bromoil colour process, 
which gives full scope for individual expression, it now promises 
interesting development. There is more purity of tint, which 
may be a result of improved manufacture of pigments, in respect 
of which the deficiency was formerly a serious handicap to such 
pioneers as Mr. R. M. Cocks, who, however, has good reason 
for satisfaction at the advance resulting from his persevering 
efforts that is exemplified in the present show. Closer examina- 
tion of this and other interesting features must, however, be post- 
poned until next week. 
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<= TIPS FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


«а= „В SOME USEFUL HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR CHEMIST AT HOME. 
Ву Н. DOUGLAS WINTER. я 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P.N.” 


with a writing diamond or by etching, their usefulness may be 
further increased by making a counterpoise of lead, and then 
salts may be directly weighed into them, thus obviating trouble 
caused by weighing ferrous-oxalate after hypo on dare scale 
pans and such-like careless procedure. They can also be used 
as measures if a scratch is made, say, at the 2 and 4 oz. 
levels of the medium sizes, 5 and ro oz. in the larger ones. 

A boiling flask or two is also useful when making up solu- 
tions, say 4 oz. and то oz. sizes. If the exact weight of water 
is weighed out in the first case, poured into the flask, and a 


FILTERING. 


mark made on the level of the water in the neck, a measuring 
glass, more reliable than the ordinary cup-shaped one, is easily 
made, because a small divergence from the standard mark is 
readily seen in the narrow neck. 

I wonder how many photographers who have not seen the 
inside of a laboratory know how to filter the scum or precipitates 
out of a solution. Most of them seem to use a piece of cotton 
wool in a funnel, which certainly does remove some of the 
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precipitate, but more often than not gets plugged into the neck 
of the funnel, making it liquid tight. The laboratory method 
is shown in the figure. А piece of white blotting (or filter) 
paper (preferably circular) is folded into four, opened as shown, 
and just damped when made to fit inside the funnel. 

It goes without saying that a glass funnel is best, and glass 
apparatus throughout is, of course, desirable, on account of its 
wonderful acid-resisting powers and general cleanliness. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
V Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
me- expressed by correspondents. 


ORTHO. PLATES AND FILTERS. 

SIR,—In the course of the article in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for September 7th. on “Some Experiments with Ortho. 
Plates,” it is stated :— 

“ Actually we want to have our filter a greenish-yellow- 
orange, the rule being that a filter always lightens the image 
of objects of its own colour. So, as objects other than blue 
in colour come too dark, we must lighten them by having 
the filter a combination of those colours. This blending of 
the dyes used in the filter requires to be done very carefully 
by a scientific worker, so that it will be seen that it will 
not do to use any yellow filter, or any yellow dye in the 
making of one.” 

Will you allow us to point out that the idea of having green 
in the orthochromatic filter is based upon a misconception, 
which would be dispelled by a simple examination with a spectro- 
scope of a correct yellow filter, such as a К. It will then be seen 
that the only light absorbed is the blue end of the spectrum, and 
that all the remainder of the light is permitted to pass, the 
blended colours appearing yellow to the eye. On the other 
hand, if a greenish filter is examined, it will be found that, not 
only is the blue end of the spectrum absorbed, but some of the 
red is absorbed also, which is a positive disadvantage in the case 
of a plate that is red-sensitive, and no advantage in the case of 
an ordinary orthochromatic plate, which is simply green-sensi- 
tive, as it does not let any more green through than a correct 
yellow filter; rather less, in fact, since the green dye absorbs 
always some of its own colour. 

To those of your readers who are interested in orthochromatic 
work, and who will send us their addresses, we should be 
pleased to send a copy of our booklet, “Real Orthochromatism,” 
which deals with the point in question in the course of a 
thorough and clear explanation of correct colour-rendering by 
means of photography.—Yours, etc., 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND GERMAN GOODS, 

S1r,—<As regards the sale of German goods now on the hands 
of dealers, it appears to me that any loss to them caused by 
their inability to sell such would only be a deserved one, which, 
however, I cannot help but admit is caused through the public 
demand for such goods. They have, no doubt, suffered heavier 
losses in other ways and at other times, and could, no doubt, 
afford to do so now. I still hold, and strongly, that the English- 
man who still buys German goods is a traitor to his countrv -— 
Yours, etc., J. PEARSON. 

Preston, Lancs. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR THE METRIC 
SYSTEM. 

Sig,—If British manufacturers of photographic and other 
chemicals are to derive a permanent advantage (as opposed to a 
mere temporary one) from the present stoppage of German fac- 
tories, they must be prepared to substitute for the illogical and 
cumbersome British system of weights and measures the elegant 
and simple metric system. We have at present drams and 
drachms, ounces troy and avoirdupois, fluid ounces, minims, 
grains, pints, and other measures which are perfectly hateful to 
those whose unit of length is the centimetre, of weight the 
gram, and of volume the cubic centimetre. I fear that the metric 
system is taught unpractically (and therefore unintelligently) in 
our schools, but that is another matter. What has led me to the 
above remark is my recent search for a developer of English 
manufacture. For years I have used habitually a single solu- 
tion of German 'origin—a so-called “universal developer "—but 
upon the outbreak of the war I endeavoured to find a similar 
reagent of English manufacture. I was so far successful as to 
find a single solution of a similar type which bore a very English 
name upon its label. Moreover, it was accompanied by a set of 
time and temperature tables which promised to be useful, 
although the temperatures were stated in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Proportions of developer and water, however, were given in an 
unintelligible manner, i.e. x minims of developer to y ounces of 
water. As I do not care to burden my mind with the precise 
relation between a minim and an ounce, this developing agent is 
to me useless. The English name is also no guarantee of the 
English manufacture of its ingredients. 

My attention was next turned to the famous oxalate method of 
development, as there is no doubt of the possibility of obtain- 
ing its constituents British made. I saw with pleasure in your 
paper an expert article dealing with all phases of its use. Sadly, 
however, I found the article also unintelligible, for its quantita- 
tive relations were expressed in ounces, solid and fluid, grains, 
and pounds, in addition to volumes, pints, hundredweights, and 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Tables are useless to me. There is not one which explains 
how to convert minims into grains, or which gives the precise 
relation between a solid ounce and a fluid ounce. It is difficult 
to believe that the accomplished author of the article really uses 
British units in his actual work. 

Turning to my “B. J. Almanac,” which generally gives British 
and metric measurements side by side, I find the formula for 
the standard ferrous-oxalate developer expressed in “parts,” but 
whether parts by weight or by volume it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. 

I am still unable to make up the ferrous-oxalate developer. 

I enclose my card, and remain—Yours, etc., H. J. 


Bedford. 
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Thc Camera Club.—The exhibition of prints by Mr. C. Kendall 
in the transfer process is now open at 17, John Street, Adelpni. 
Visitors to the Royal and Salon should make a point of visiting 
this exhibition. Mr. Kendall' aim is to suppress irritating 
detail, and he pays great attention to the massing of tones. The 
transfer process is an ideal means to these ends. Visitors are 
admitted between the hours of 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. daily. (Ladies 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. only.) 

Darwen Photographic Association. —Mr. Geo. Williams, 25, 
Hindle Street, Darwen, has been appointed hon. secretary of the 
society. 

The Council of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic 
Association have granted the use of their rooms for ambulance 
training classes. These classes have now been going on for 
some four weeks, four well-attended classes being held each day 
in the large lecture hall. 

R. P. S. Meddls.—At the exhibition of the Royal Photographi. 
Society, medals have been awarded in Section III. (Scientific and 
Technical Photography) to the following exhibitors: The Duc 
de Broglie, Harvard College Observatory, U.S.A., Willian 
Chesterman. and Edward J. Bedford. 

Paget Selt-10ning Competition.—The prize-winners їп tue 
July Competition are as follows:—Eng. Lieut. Commander 
E. J. Mowlam, Devonport; E. Munt, Brighton; К. Н. Briggs, 
Leigh; J. Murphy, Limerick; W. L. F. Wastell, South Wood- 
ford; A. Dixon, Norton-on-Tees; J. Diggle, Watford; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; C. Holland, Ealing. 

Wake Up, Accrington !—One of the gems of our postbag last 
week was a request from a reader at Accrington, who wished to 
know if we had yet received the particulars of the International 
Photographic Exhibition at Vienna, in January, 1915, announced 
in THE A. P. about two months ago, and, if so, would we 
please send him an entry form! 

Instruction in Photography.—We have received a copy of the 
prospectus of University courses to be held at the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology during the coming session, 
together with particulars of the classes held in the Photography 
and Printing Crafts Department. This work is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles W. Gamble, assisted by an able staff of 
lecturers and instructors. In addition to the courses leading 
to the degree or certificate in photography or photographic 
technology, systematic courses are arranged in photographic 
engraving, letterpress printing, and lithographic printing. Copies 
of the prospectus and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Principal, Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester. 
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. BACK EXTENSION FOR THE 
CAMERA. 


| is possible that in his work the photo- 
grapher will want greater extension 
than his camera will allow, this more 
especially when the latter has single ex- 
tension only. Longer extension allows of 


HORIZONTAL SECTION 


Fig E 


one half the lens being used, thus елп. 


abling the photographer to get a larger 
picture with the improved perspective of 
a longer focus; or the whole lens can be 
used to take pictures on a larger scale, 


full size with double extension, or larger _ 


with more extension. If the lens is a 
fairly good one, or if not and ‘stopped 
down, an extension can be made to fit 
the camera to take larger plates than it 
was originally intended for. 

If the adapter is for extra extension 
only, it can take the form of an endless 
box of the required length, with fittings 
on one end to fit on the camera in place 
of the dark slide, and the other end to 
take the focussing screen and slides. The 
form of these fittings will be decided by 
the design of the camera back, but the 
following will do for most folding pocket 
plate cameras. 

The four sides (see fig. 1) are of thin 
wood joined along the corners, preferably 
as at C, but may be butted ; in any 
case it is advisable to bind the corners 
with metal; aluminium is light and 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. Anp P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


cheap. These sides are glued together 
square and trimmed up, care being taken 
to get the ends flat (the top projects, as 
at A, level with the metal) and parallel. 
The runners now claim our attention. 
They are made of metal (aluminium is 
good here also), and are as seen in fig. I. 
The end to fit the camera has angle pieces 
Screwed inside the box with 
the angle outwards to fit in 
the grooves in the camera 
taking the slides. These are 
on two sides and bottoms; 

the top has a piece of plush 
to fit against that on the 
camera, glued in place. The 
other end of the extension 
has similar angle pieces 


pointing inward to fit the 
dark slides (care is necessary 
to get these angle pieces 
straight, however). Here, 
again, there is plush to meet 
that on the slides. At this 
stage the adapter can have a 
coat of dead black inside—on 
the metal parts especially— 
and polish or other finish on 
the outside, which will com- 
plete it. If it is for extra ex- 
tension only, the focussing 
screen of the camera will do. 
but if larger plates are to be 
used a new one must be 
made. 

In the latter case the box 
wil have to have one end as 
above to fit the camera back, 
but the other end must be 
larger, to fit the new dark 
slide, which had better be ob- 
tained ready made; single 
metal ones are cheapest and smallest. The 
length of the extension may trouble one 
in this case; if too short, the framework 
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of the camera will obstruct the light, while 
it is unnecessary to have it too long, on 
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screwed on the outside and . 
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account of ease in carrying. If a diagram 
be drawn as fig 2, F being the focus of 
the lens, L the new length of plate, S the 
old length of plate, E will be the minimum 
length of extension (it is advisable to draw 
in this order). А little more should be 
added to E, to allow. for the use of the 
rising front. A new focussing screen can 
be made for use with this extension if 
single metal slides are used in the follow- 
ing way: A frame of wood is made to fit 
round the new ground glass and to fit 
easily between the runners of the exten- 
sion; fig. 3 is a section of one side. A 
thin metal plate is then cut out, with a 
hole 1 in. smaller each way than the glass, 
to form the rebate for the latter, while the 
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edges are made wider than the wood, 
which is screwed to it, to slip in the back 
of the extension similarly to the slides. 
Four strips of wood will keep the glass 
in place—ground side, of course, to the 
metal. А glance at fig. 3 will make this 
clear. If the runners of the extension 
are made to fit well, easily, and with little 
shake, there is no reason why the 
apparatus should not work successfully. 
F, С.Р, 


HOW TO CLEAR CAMERA BELLOWS 
OF DUST. 


O matter how careful one may be, the 

camera bellows will harbour minute 
particles of dust, which are also liable to 
settle on the lens. It is obviously quite 
useless to blow into the bellows, a prac- 
tice I -have often observed, as the dust is 
only temporarily dislodged, to settle again 
in a different part of the bellows. 

A very simple method of entirely clear- 
ing the camera of dust is to use the 
vacuum cleaner—which most houses pos- 
sess—by simply racking the bellows out to 
the full extension, placing the tube of the 
vacuum inside the camera and close to the 
lens, working the pump all the time, and 
gradually drawing the tube out of the 
camera. The strong suction of the pump 
not only dislodges the dust from the 
corners of the bellows, but carries the 
dust right away. If this dodge is repeated 
a few times there will be no dust left in 
the camera. R. R 
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ROLLER-BLIND SHUTTERS. 


N using this pattern of shutter for a brief 
exposure, the spring needs to be wound 
up. After such use the spring should at 
once be let down again to its lowest ten- 
sion, for it is weakened by being kept in a 
state of high tension, and the shutter then 
would work slower. This fact applies to 
all types of shutters worked a means of 
springs. E. J. G. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A, Р. ô P.N.”? 
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The Federation Sticking Point. 

When I announced the successful launching of 
the New Southern Photographic Federation a few 
weeks ago, I promised some further particulars, 
which, I am glad to say, are as satisfactory as 
they are welcome. No one better than myself 
knows that the work of launching the scheme has 
meant a great deal of work for someone, and 
mainly that someone has been Mr. S. Dawe, the 
president of the Portsmouth Camera Club, ably 
seconded in his huge efforts by Mr. J. C. Thomp- 
son, who is also secretary of the same club. I 
say no one better than the writer knows what it 
has meant to both these gentlemen, for had they 
not ever before them the fact that at least two 
attempts had been made before, but both had 
failed, either owing to a want of support, or, per- 
haps, a lack of the persistency required to come 
up to the sticking point, which means that one 
intends and is determined to make a beginning. 
I think I advised that if only two or three 
societies said “Yes,” let that word mean the 
foundation of the Southern Federation, and so 
it is. 


The South Gets The-e. 

Mr. Dawe tells me the sticking point meant at 
least a hundred and fifty letters to one or another 
of the constituents ere things begun to take 
shape. Having got there, it is a pleasure to 
reflect backwards, and now, however, I think 
matters will go ahead sweetly and quietly. "My 
whole aim," says Mr. Dawe, “was to clinch and 
get the support of the five largest and influential 
clubs in the south, viz., Portsmouth, Southamp- 
ton, Bournemouth, Worthing, Hove and Brighton, 
in addition to bringing in Isle of Wight and 
Chichester. It was evident from the beginning 
that all these clubs must come in and be in- 
terested in the management before a ѕирет- 
structure eould be built, so now we have managed 
that which shall make a Southern Photographic 
` Federation a certain success. The support of the 
smaller clubs will follow as a matter of course; 
in fact, their life and existence will be an obvious 
internal reason why they should." To the founders 
of this latest Federation the thanks of all true 
lovers of the principles are due, and freely 
accorded, with every congratumtion on the splen- 
did success of the movement. 


The First Presiden: and Officers. 

No more ft and proper persons could have 
been found for the first president than Mr. S. 
Dawe, and his trusty subaltern, Mr. J. C. 
Thompson, as the first honorary secretary. My 
congratulations to both and the new organisation 
who have elected them. Both are Portsmouth 
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Camera Club men, the president residing at 12, 
St. Andrew’s Road, Southsea, and the secretary 
at 23, Elm Grove, Portsmouth. The vice-presi- 
dents are Rev. A. E. Corner (Bournemouth), W. 
Burrough Hill (Southampton), Dr. Ayton Gostling 
(Worthing), and W. Chater Lee (Brighton). 1 
understand the consent of the latter has yet to 
be obtained, a courtesy which I take to be an 
assured factor. The treasurer is E. F. Н. Crouch 
(Worthing), residing at Lyndhurst, Warwick 
Gardens, Worthing; Lantern-slide secretary, F. 
T. Kieldsen (Brighton), 58, King’s Road, Brigh- 
ton; and the portfolio secretary, F. Baker 
(Southampton), 203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 
In each case I have shown the society each 


a Officer is drawn from in parenthesis, and the 


address that follows is where all communications 
should be addressed to. 


Are you In or Out ? 

The rules of the Southern Federation are based 
on the draft of the Yorkshire Federation, with 
some modifications to suit local interests. The 
subscriptions are indeed nominal, being on a 
basis of membership with a ten-shilling minimum 
and a twenty-shilling maximum. The officers are 
now preparing their schemes for arranging the 
Portfolios and Circulating Lantern Slide Sets, 
whilst they are also now appealing to all other 
southern clubs with the view of getting them 
actively enrolled to enable the Council to prepare 
and issue a list of lectures that can be drawn 
upon for the winter programme of lectures and 
demonstrations. There is now no time to lose in 
getting to work in details, and societies who 
could not be brought into line before are :е- 
minded that the door is yet open, and they have 
everything to gain by entering, and, in this case, 
nothing whatever to lose. . 


Difficulties are Made to be Overcome. 

With true optimism Mr. Dawe says, “We can 
easily get over the difficulty of distance by 
arranging the lectures in groups, or arranging 
for clubs to make their own arrangements with 
lecturers, so as to keep the expenses down to 
what the clubs are prepared and can afford to 
pay, and not to engage those a long way off if 
they cannot fix financial matters up. Difficulties 
are only made to be overcome, and there can 
be no real pleasure in walking along a smoothly 
prepared way, whilst there are hedges close by 
to add zest to the chase.” Of course, the war has 
made it very difficult to fix things of this kind 
very rapidly, but Mr. Dawe says he has worked 
to fix the vital parts, and the rest can follow. 
It surely will do so; therefore I say to societies 
yet outside, don't be a laggard, but be in the 
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position to claim credit as a pioneer of a move- 
ment which is certain to have a far-reaching 
success. If any society cannot see its way to 
come in by reason of its long distance from the 
base of operations write to me and candidly give 
me the reasons why, for surely my experience, 
coupled with that of others, can solve the problem. 
Affiliation Awards. 

The Chairman of the “Affliation” Executive 
Committee has asked me to announce the result 
of the various competitions arranged by the 
Ealing Photographic Society in connection with 
the outing of affiliated societies to Windsor on 
May 23rd last. I have not the particulars by 
me which detailed the conditions of these com- 
petitions, so I may be excused in thinking the 
results are a trifle belated. "Ariel" has always 
tried to make it quite clear that no photographic 
politics dominate this page, so if "affiliation " 
matters do not loom very large on the horizon, it 
is the fault of they that control the pens of that 
august body. “I am always pleased to arrange 
for the insertion of an ‘afhliation’ notice if I 
receive one," early or otherwise. I am informed 
that Mr. J. Dudley Johnston has made the fol- 
lowing awards in the competitions referred to 
above in connection with the Windsor outing:— 
Best picture, Mr. G. C. Weston; oil or bromoil, 
Mr. G. C. Weston; straight print from straight 
negative, Mr. Leeds; bromide enlargement, in- 
cluding portion of castle, Mr. G. C. Weston; 
sunshine effect, Miss E. M. Bartlett; stereoscopic 
print, Mr. Stannard; lantern slide, Dr. G. H. 
Rodman. 

Cigarette Papers and Other Excitements. 

The session proper of the Armley and Wortley 
Photographic Society will be opened by Mr. S. E. 
Bottomley, F.R.P.S., with a lecture on “Winter 
Sports in Switzerland" on October 1st. This is 
a particularly smart move on the part of this 
energetic society in securing Mr. Bottomley for 
their opening lecture, for he will have a very 
interesting account of how he and his party made 
good their escape from Switzerland after the war 
broke out. I do not know whether Mr. Bottomley 
wil in his great generosity make a distribution 
of English £s banknotes on the evening in ques- 
tion, but rumour credits him with having stored 
up a big collection, bought at the price of 
cigarette papers, or something equally near it. 
In fact, Mr. Bottomley passed a most strenuous 
time in endeavouring to get back within the 
range and sight of the good old “Winter Sports 
of England." And the train of friends he mus- 
tered together for the final dash very nearly came 
like hailing him as their commander-in-chief in 
a well-ordered retreat. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. J. 
Freeman, 52, Tyrwhitt Road, Brockley, S.E. (Title of print, 
“The Forfeit.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho; 
stop, F/11; exposure, 3 secs. ; time of day, 3 p.m., April; deve- 
loper, Amidol; printing process, enlarged on Gamage's Rough 
Cream bromide. 

The Second Prize to Wm. J. Piper, 44, St. Andrew's Road 
South, St. Anne's-on-Sea. (Title of print, “How Happy could 
I be with Either." Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F., 
backed; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7.7; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time 
of day, 3.30 p.m., July; developer, Rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Wm. Findlay, Custom House 
Quay, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. (Title of print, “The 
Trappers.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen ; 
lens, Goerz; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-251һ sec.; time of day, 
afternoon, August; developer, Rodinal; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor 
Lodge, Oxford. (Title of print, “I chatter, chatter, as I flow, to 
join the brimming river.”) Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
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Versatile; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 secs.; time of 
day, 3 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Wellington bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; G. Н. Smith, Streatham, S.W. ; 
W. Hill, Leek; Horace Licence, Littlehampton; F. J. Newham, 
Bournville; Miss Cecily Martin, Bromsgrove; P. W. Oakey, 
Nuneaton; Geo. W. Lester, Balham, S.W.; Mrs. Brooking, 
Wisbech; J. James, Leigh; Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool; 
Geo. E. Williams, High Wycombe. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to B. A. Taylor, 41, Wisbech 
Road, King’s Lynn. (Title of print, “The Tangled Skein.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 5.30 p.m., August; developer, 
pyro soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., IL, and III. and Beginners’ Class are 
omitted. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
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н. "ne : Шајо MES pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
d address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
| to the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked ''Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Emanation l mages. 
We are often told not to use printed matter, 
e.g. newspaper, for wrapping up plates. I 
was wondering if it is possible to make a 
negative by placing in contact a film or plate, 
etc. L. G. R. (Coventry). 


It is not only possible, but has been 
done again and again, not only by the 
late Dr. Russell, who investigated these 
matters very extensively, but also by 
many others. If you take a piece of ink- 
printed matter, preferably printed within 
a few days, and lay a plate down on it 
(in the dark, of course) and let the two 
remain in contact for a day or two, you 
will get a developable image. This ap- 
plies not only to ink print on paper (not 
writing ink), but to many other sub- 
stances, wood, coal, leather, metal 
plates recently polished or scratched, 
etc. Further, it is not necessary that the 
plate and printed matter be in actual 
contact. By placing a penny piece below 
each of the four corners of the plate the 
plate may be slightly raised from the 
paper, and yet some emanations will 
pass from the printer’s ink to the gela- 
tino-bromide coating. In this case, of 
coutse, the sharpness of outline will be 
considerably reduced. In place of paper 
and greasy ink you can use a piece of 
oak whose surface has been recently 
planed off, or a sheet of zinc on which a 
design has been recently scratched or 
engraved. 


Frilling. 
I recently developed eight plates from which 
the film stripped while washing, using Im- 
perial Standard developer and plain hypo 
fixing. The film started to come off as soon 
as I put the plates in water after fixing, etc. 
Н. S. M. (Glasgow). 


(1) Frilling may be due to defective 
manufacture, but this is very, very 
seldom met with. Far more likely to be 
due to one of the following: (2) Too 
much alkali in developer. (This is not 
the case. in the Imperial Standard for- 
mula.) (3) Too high temperature of de- 
veloper or fixing bath. (4) Too great a dif- 
ference of temperature between two opera- 
tions, e.g. fixing and washing. (5) Too 
strong fixing bath followed by plain 
water. As the frilling in your case 
started in the washing bath after fixing, 
it points to either too strong a fixing bath 
or too great a difference of temperature, 
3 to 4 oz. hypo added to a pint of water 
16 quite strong enough. Note that on 


adding solid hypo to water this lowers the 
temperature perhaps то or 12 degrees. 
Therefore, when making a fixing bath, 
one should either use warm water and 
let the solution cool down to washing- 
water temperature, or, if cold water be 
used for dissolving the hypo, time 
enough should be allowed for the cooled 
solution to warm up again to wash-water 
temperature. If you have any further 
trouble after observing the above precau- 
tions, then, after developing, rinse the 
plate for a minute or two, and then give 
five minutes in water то oz., formaline 
4 oz., or chrome alum 4 oz. ; again wash 
for five minutes, and then fix as usual. 


Bromide Paper. 
Can you please tell me which is the best de- 
veloper for bromide prints? Also what ex- 
posure should I give to a normal negative at 
$$ feet from incandescent light? etc. 
J. E. C. (Malta). 


Among so many good developers we do 
not presume to say which is "the best," 
but give you two formule that we know 
are capable of giving very good results. 
Water 10 02., soda sulphite (crystals) 
1 oz., potas. bromide 5 gr., amidol or 
diamidophenol 25 gr. In case you are 
cut off from amidol or diamidophenol, we 
give you an alternative (non-German- 
made) developer: (A) Potas. oxalate 
I OZ., Water 3 oz. (total about 4 oz). (В) 
Iron sulphate J oz., water 1 oz., sulphuric 
acid 2 to 3 drops о” citric acid 5 to 6 gr. 
(total about 14 oz.). For plates take + oz. 
A plus 1 drm. B. For bromide paper or 
gaslight paper take 3 oz. À plus 1 drm. B 
plus 2 drops of ro per cent. potas. bromide 
solution. N.B.: The solution B must be 
added to the solution A. This yields a 
clear orange-coloured solution. If the 
A be added to B a precipitate is formed, 
and the solution is useless for develop- 
ment. Solution А keeps indefinitely. 
Solution B only keeps in good order a 
short time—a few days—so should be 
made up in small quantities as required. 
After developing, rinse plates or prints in 
acid water, e.g., water a pint, sulphuric 
acid 20 min., or citric acid 3o gr., or 
acetic acid 4 drm., and then wash in plain 
water for a minute or two before fixing. 
This (second) developer called ferrous 
oxalate has long been known, and twenty 
or thirty years ago was rightly very highly 
esteemed. Twenty seconds at 5 ft. from 
incandescent gas will probably be some- 
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where near the mark for an average nega- 
tive. 


Lens. : 
Having a quarter-plate camera, and wishing 
to take the lens out and put in its place 
another quarter-plate lens, which is just the 
same size; but on doing so I find that when 
I focus sharp the centre of the focussing 
screen is fogged, etc. A. H. (Fleetwood). 


We are by no means sure that we have 
grasped what is the precise nature of your 
trouble or difficulty. It would appear that 
you are under the impression that if two 
quarter-plate lenses are the same size they 
are necessarily identical in other respects, 
or, at any rate, interchangeable. Although 
both lenses may fit the same flange, yet it 
is far from likely that when so plaoed 
they will bring the same object into focus 
at the same place. This would appear to 
be so in your case. If your camera has a 
focussing screen, you can easily see if this 
is the case or not. But if you are relying 
on a focussing scale, you are taking very 
big chances, as the focussing scale for one 
lens is by no means likely to be correct for 
another lens. You are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit in stating the needed data of your 
case. 


Dark-room. 
Kindly tell me how to stain electric light so 
that it will be quite safe for developing. 
. Н. (Wednesfield). 
We presume you want to know how to 
coat the glass of an electric light bulb 
with a non-actinic colour filter. One of 
the simplest and best methods is to im- 
merse an electric bulb in a clear glass 
vessel containing a saturated solution of 
potas. bichromate, to which has been 
added enough rhodomin or rose Bengal to 
impart a rich red orange colour. There 
should be a layer of solution round the 
lamp of not less than an inch in thickness. 
Another plan is to dip thin white blotting 
paper in a solution of tartrazine and rose 
Bengal, and loosely wrap this round the 
bulb in such a way that the paper is an 
inch or so from the glass. Yet another 
method is to add 2o gr. of gelatine per 
oz. of the second mentioned mixture, tar- 
trazine and rose Bengal. Heat the solu- 
tion until the gelatine just melts, and then 
dip the glass into this and let it dry. 
There are also to be had from the dealer 
certain coloured fabrics, a kind of 
“glazed lining? material which you might 
care to employ. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


238th 
Lesson. 


AST week we ex- 
plained in a 
simple way the 
reasons for the 
use of orthochro- 
matic plates and 
colour fiters. 
Now, one of the 
great objections to 
the use of filters, 
and which is frequently made by 
various workers, is that the exposure 1s 
so lengthened that it is difficult to 


secure pictures when trees and fore- 


ground herbage are blown about by the 
wind. We believe it was H. P. Robin- 
son who remarked in one of his books 
on pictorial landscape work that the 
number of quite still days during an 
English summer was very few, perhaps 
not more than half a dozen. As we 
write we are looking out on a sunlit 
landscape, the foreground of which 
would need a colour-corrected plate to 
do it anything like justice, and the con- 
ditions are perfect for the employment 
of such a combination. Not a breath 


AUTUMN LANDSCAPE 


of air stirs the leaves or flowers, and an 
exposure of several seconds would be 
easily possible. As a matter of fact, we 
have often noticed that the days of early 
autumn are windless in this way. The 
haze of early morning slowly dissipates 
under the warmth of the sun, and there 
are fine opportunities for the landscapist 
who can afford to wait for just the 
right degree of haziness. . The autumn 
tints, too, which are rapidly becomiag 
apparent as a consequence of the dry 
summer demand the orthochromatic 
plate and filter if anything like justice 
is to be done to their variety. For these 
reasons we are touching once more on 
landscape work before returning to the 
manipulative work of preparing pic- 
tures from some of the negatives which 
have been taken. 

Let us, however, take the opportu- 
nity of pointing out that the mere usc 
of orthochromatic plates and a light 
filter will not ensure the obtaining of 
pictorial results. There are other things 
that need to be thought about, some of 
which we propose to point out this week, 
though they are matters which 
we have often mentioned be- 
fore. Whether we use ortho. 
plates or not, such matters as 
the choice of the point of view, 
the height of the camera, the 
focal length of the lens, the 
massing of light and shade in 
the picture, and so on all de- 
mand our attention and care. 
The effects produced by the 
variation in the focal length of 
the lens, for example, are fre- 
quently quite unappreciated ; in 
some cases the difference is not 
understood, and in others it is 
greatly overrated. Where one 
is working in a confined situa-. 
tion on architectural subjects, it 
is usually supposed, and quite 
correctly, that the wide-angle or 
short-focus lens enables the sub- 
ject to be included, while a 
normal focus lens would only in- 
clude a portion of it. But in 
landscape work it is so easy in 
most cases to get back suff- 
ciently to include the required 


WORK. 


amount of subject that the wide- 
angle lens is not needed in the 
same way. But it should be remem- 
bered that when using the wide-angle 
lens on a landscape subject we un- 
thinkingly approach the subject in 
order to get it on a large enough scale, 
and that this close approach renders 
the near foreground objects on a rela- 
tively larger scale, and so tends to dwarf 
the distance. This is sometimes useful 
if we want to emphasise the foreground. 

Fig. 1 is a view taken with the 
camera held at the waist level, as hand 
cameras usually are, the focal length of 
the lens being normal, that is 53 inches 
on a quarter-plate. Notice that the 
camera was held level, and so the result 
is an excess of foreground and the loss 
of the tree tops. Fig. 2 is the same 
view ; that is, an exposure from the same 
point of view but with the camera 
tipped up slightly; the amount of 
foreground shown in fig. 1 below the 
dotted line being cut off, and a like 
space added to the top of the picture. 
Now, except that the lines of the foot- 
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path are just a little too straight, the. 
fig. 1 print is preferable, provided, of 
course, that the top of the tree were 
included. But, as it happened, it was 
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not possible to get further away, owing 
to other bushes on the side of the path, 
and so with the normal focus lens we 
could not include the foreground shown 
in fig. 1 and the treetops as well. 

By using a wide-angle lens, however, 
it was possible to obtain the view shown 
in fig. 3, and though this is still marred 
from the pictorial point of view by the 
straight lines in the foreground, it has 
certain advantages over either 1 or 2. 
The main group of trees is strikingly 
unaltered by the change of position, 
though this, perhaps, is not to be won- 
dered at, as the camera was only 
brought nearer to the subject, and very 
slightly to the right. This movement 
to the right has been advantageous, be- 


cause it opens out slightly the distant 


peep. The nearer approach to the sub- 
ject has had the effect of increasing the 
scale of the nearer objects, this being 
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most noticeable in the hedge оп the 
right-hand side. Of course, the per- 
spective of the footpath is rather more 
violent, and possibly the uphill effect 

is rather emphasised. From the pic- 


ture standpoint, however, the 
straight lines are the weakest point, 
and we hope to show in an 


early. lesson how defects of this 
character may be | 

modified by a little 
work on the nega- 
tive. А fortnight 
ago we gave some 
hints on a method 
of treating an en- 
largement to be 
copied afterwards 
for the new nega- 
tive, but a good deal 
may be done by 
working direct on 
the negative, always 
supposing it to be of 
fair size. We do not 
advise working on 
the diminutive 
plates which are 
now so popular, and 
from which excellent 
results are to be ob- 
tained so long as 
the negative itself remains untouched. 

The massing of light and shade was 
another matter we suggested needed 
consideration. Fig. 4 is a very good 
example of the sort of view which is 
“pretty,” but which does not satisfy 
from a pictorial point of view. There 
are so many flecks of light, so many 
patches of sky showing through the 
trees, and so many detached or prac- 
tically detached touches of black or 
deep dark, that the whole effect is one 
of spottiness. 

Contrast with this fig. 5. True, we 
have the patches of white sky seen 
through the branches of the tree, but 
even if left as they are they only occur 
in one part of the print, and they pro- 
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The 
addition of a sky would go far to soften 
them, and the rest of the print is free 
from * jumpiness." 


vide the only sharp contrasts. 


. Both these prints are from negatives 
on orthochromatic plates exposed 
through a light filter. In fig. 5 the 
combination helps the subject because 
it throws the distance back to a greater 
extent than would be the case had the 
filter not been employed. But with 
fig. 4 it is probable that the patches of 
sunlit grass would have come rather 


greyer in tone if the ortho. plate had 
been used without any filter. 


Fig. 6 was exposed late in the after- 
noon, in fact not very long before sun- 
down. We are referring to it because 
it shows how the almost horizontal rays 
of the sun tend to reduce spottiness, 
particularly when, as in this case, the 
sun was shining on the subject from 
over the shoulder, that is, almost from 
behind the camera. Another impor- 
tant point to notice is that the tone of 
the water is properly rendered by the 
use of the filter with the ortho. plate. 
The surface of the water in such sub- 
jects reflects the blue of the sky, and, 
therefore, always appears too light 
unless a filter is employed. Of course, 


the same applies to the sky, but one 
often sees a sky added from another 
negative, while the tone of the water 
has not been modified. 
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THERE are so many pleasing features in 
the accompanying bit of child-life picture- 


any defects or shortcomings to find utter- 
ance. And yet it is only by advancing “here 
a bit and there a bit" that the upward path 
is slowly climbed. 

At first glance the picture makes an 
attractive appeal, for it brings with it the 
suggestion of reality and life. The little 
maiden by pose and expression really dces 
seem to be so truly interested in her daisy- 
chain making that the notion of posing for 
the camera is kept well in the background, even if it comes to 
mind at all. The spontaneous natural sayings and doings of chil- 
dren are always so interesting that they disarm our latent 
criticism. 

Children’s hands and feet are also full of beautiful curves and 
forms, and suggest the undesirability of shoes or gloves. The 
half-frowning expression suggests that the matter in hand is one 
of great importance and difficulty, telling us once again that 
children’s little joys and sorrows, tasks and games are very real 
and very big in their perspective. 

But as the eye begins to wander and the mind muse, the 
question arises as to what is, why is this streaky-bacon look 
about the upper part of the background. The bolder spectators 
may offer guesses. But perhaps it is better to remain in doubt, 
and let imagination fill the voids. | 

Next one cannot fail to notice that while the general technical 
quality of the work is very creditable, there is 
a little too much deficiency of gradation steps 
at the light end of the scale. One suspects a 
fairly strong (vertical) sky light falling on the inches 
sleeves and parts of the skirt, and that the SNC 
negative has been developed just a trifle too far 
for the printing process chosen, so that the two 
or three gradation steps at the top end of the 
light scale are practically of the same density, 
and so print flat. Once again one may repeat 
the old saw—with a modern handle—expose for 
the shadows, but develop for gradation in the 
high lights. 

Pretty nearly all through the history of pic- 
torial photography there has run the dogma 
that at all cost one must get shadow detail. 
But like sword swallowing—a very cunning 
thing no doubt, but is it worth the trouble? So 
with shadow detail—sometimes entertaining, 
but by no means the only thing to live for; 
obtaining it may display craft, but is it worth 
it? By no means is it always worth the cost. 
For in many, perhaps the majority of bright 
daylight landscape effects, one has to pay a 
big price for shadow detail, viz., gradation in 
the high lights. | 

In giving enough time in the developer to | 
get out shadow detail which shows to the eye, 
we are all the time piling on density on the 
high lights, until light No. 2 catches up light 
No. 1, and No. 3 then catches up both No. 2 
and No. 1, and so on—like cutting off a strip 


from one end of the blanket and sew- 
ing it on the other to make the blanket 
longer. 


Опе mistake we all make until experience 
teaches us better, viz., that we can judge print- 
ing effect through a negative. But a negative 
which when looked through may scarcely show 
any detail will yet show an abundance if laid 
film side down—when dry, of course—on a 
piece of smooth white paper, and what we do 
see in this way we are quite likely to get, or 
ought to be able to get, by suitable printing, if 
the printing range of the regative is not too 
long for that of the paper. 

One other useful hint mav be gleaned from 
this picture. It is prettv evident thot we n~a 
looking down upon our figure to some appre- 
ciable extent. This, of course, gives the 
ground a kind of running-uphill look, which 
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making that one is greatly reluctant to allow - 


Y CHAIN. 
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ONSTIRUCTIVE CIRITICISMS.—(28.) 


in this case is not a matter of very much moment. But what 
is far more important is that this view point foreshortens the 
figure. Thus the neck is shortened, the top of the head looks 
bulky, and there is just a suspicion that the figure is out of 
balance. 

In connection with child work generally, it may be worth 
while to repeat a piece of advice which was given to the photo- 
graphic world a few years ago by one of the most expert photo- 
graphers of children, somewhat to the following effect, “When 
photographing children, take Punch’s advice, and Don’t.” That 
is to say, do not attempt to pose children at all, but simply let 
them alone and let them pose themselves, and then seize the 
opportunity when a happy pose has been naturally and uncon- 
sciously assumed. This 1s such good and sound advice that it 
is well worth remembering and acting upon. Furthermore, it 
may with slight and suitable modification be applied to figure 
work generally. This has special reference, perhaps, to the 
so-called posing of rustic figures, for, as a rule, directly one 
attempts to induce rustic figures to assume this or that pose, 
they seem to take on a kind of wooden appearance, as though 
their muscles had failed to obey their minds, and the whole 
effect of the picture is completely spoiled. 


. Why not become a Regular Subscriber 
to “The A. P. and P. N.” ? 
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BY MISS FLORENCE BARRON. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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А Perplexing Phenomenon. 


Our neighbourhood lately has been much concerned with the 
antics of a gentleman who takes a very curious form of morning 
exercise. He has been observed to measure, with a foot-rule, a 
distance of several yards along the roadway, and then to stand 
gazing as mournfully and pensively upon this distance as though 
it marked out the graves of his ancestors. Presently he dashes 
off towards a neighbouring lamp-post, first approaching it in the 
most open and friendly manner, and then retreating in a way 
suggestive of apprehension and alarm. At length he comes to a 
standstill, gazes with the same mournful intensity upon the 
space between himself and the lamp-post, and then whips out 
his foot-rule again, and proceeds to measure it; having done 
so, his expression usually changes to one of beaming Satisfaction. 
Local opinion is fiercely divided as to whether he is a German 
spy or an escaped logarithm. 


Fixing the Distance. 


Nor does this end the performance. It is repeated for what I 
judge to be double the original distance from the lamp-post, and 
again for double that, and so on, until the gentleman and the 
lamp-post seem to be a whole infinity apart. But after an 
eternity or so you behold him again approaching the lamp-post, 
using his foot-rule, and puffing out, “Two hundred and twenty- 
three, two hundred and twenty-four, two hundred and twenty- 
five,” as he goes along. “Oh, I always do it before going on 
holiday,” he is reported to have replied to the representative of 
the Evening Twinkle; “you see, in this way I get distances of 
ten yards, fifty yards, a hundred yards firmly fixed in the head, 
and then I am able to use the camera with more intelligence and 
precision. Now, tell me, my friend, how far is it from here to 
the first gooseberry bush?” But the Evening Twinkle representa- 
tive had hurried away to investigate the strange case of the 
beetle and the rolling-pin in the Old Kent Road. 


News from the Back. 


We understand that the baseless rumours which have been 
in circulation as to supposed victories and defeats are due to the 
prohibitive price of hypo. It has been impossible for our news- 
papers to fix the truth in these reports and eliminate the 
unreduced imagination. 

Frantic bribes have been offered by the respective belligerents 
to induce the Futurists to fling themselves into the conflict. 
Although the Futurists use neither steel nor powder, it is fully 
realised how lethal are their weapons, and what a tremendous 
asset they would be on the side on which they enlisted. Up to 
the present, like their own Italy, they remain neutral. 

A rumour was current a few days ago to the effect that art 
photographers of every nationality had decided to throw in their 
lot with England and France, owing to the persistence with 
which Germany in her copyright laws has refused to class photo- 
graphs as works of art, but has put them in the category of 
works of industry. At the last moment, however, the bromoilers 
seceded, protesting that their works were works of industry, after 
all. 

The attitude of the photographers who indulge in control has 
been the source of some irritation to the great controller at 
Potsdam, and has caused such unnecessary emphasis to be placed 
upon the final syllable of that word that the vibrations reached 
every German frontier, and ruined the delicate scientific experi- 
ments in which German officers are wont to indulge during their 
leisure hours. 

By the way, the efforts made for many years by the Emperor 
William to dictate to the world what is true art and what isn't 
are bearing fruit. It has given great gratification to Potsdam to 
learn that the action of Germany may possibly lead to the 
abandonment this year of that unzsthetic survival, the Lord 
Mayor's Show. 

The war had not begun before its serial illustrated history, 
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containing “thousands of photographs,” was 
announced for publication. The question as to 
which will finish first—the war or its history—is 
being eagerly discussed. 


We are informed, on authority quite as reliable as that on 
which most of the contents of our newspapers are based, that 
the publishers of the history of the war have lent reflexes to the 
commanders of all the opposing armies and navies, and have 
offered a specially bound volume to the commander who con- 
tributes the most thrilling photograph. 


Spy fever can be carried too far. A lamentable instance of 
this occurred the other day. A most scrupulous photograpner— 
the only one left in existence—decided to leave landscape on one 
side for a time as being too perilous, and to devote himself to 
entomological subjects. He was caught with a camera and 
asked what he was doing. The first. syllable he enunciated was 
held to amount to a full and ample confession, and before he 
could utter the second syllable he had been court-martialled ard 
executed. After his execution he was allowed to complete his 
statement, and it proved that he was photographing spiders. 


The most gratifying news of the campaign arrived this morn- 
ing. A news correspondent was reported to have been shot. 
Later, however, it was found that the report belonged to the 
same category as all his previous news, and London, Paris, and 
Berlin returned to their normal state of depression. 


He had not been shot, it appeared, but had merely been snap- 
shotted, having been fired at by a self.capping focal.plane, and 
slightly wounded in the region of his unveracity. He is fully 
expected to recover, worse luck! 


In a Fix. 


A belated poem, inspired by the first panic at the increase of 
hyposulphite of soda. 


Hypo, dearest hypo, you 
Need not laugh, and say pooh-pooh 
At our sudden parsimony ; 
Once we bought you at a rate 
Which we do not care to state, 
Never dreamed your worth and weight 
Would so much appreciate . 
(Twenty times as much, by Johnny !) 


Scattered you about we did, 
Cared not to replace the lid ; 

In an arbitrary manner 
Wasted you, yet wanted not, 
You were always to be got, 
There were dealers on the spot— 
Such a big and thumping lot 

Of your crystals for a tanner! 


Now your sulphurous soul is glad; 
And a waltz that’s wild and mad 

With the salts of silver dance you, 
Forming double cyanides, 
And I know not what besides, 
While your price up, upwards glides, 
As Europa’s homicides 

Happen strangely to enhance you. 


Once we used you without stint, 
Fixing now a plate, a print, 
And you still would fix, good gracious! 
Could we only foot the bill, 
But we can't, and, therefore—v7/ ; 
Yet it seems, for good or ill, 
You are at your fixing still, 
For in what a fix you place us! 
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_ Velox 
EE part of Kodak policy 


Velox, as a printing process, is in line with the 

odak policy which has, from its earliest 

days, always aimed at making better 

photographs in less time and with less 
trouble. 


Velox is as much superior to other printing pro- 
cesses as Kodaks are to bulky stand 
cameras, as Kodak N.C. Film is to glass 
plates, and as Kodak Developing lanks 
are to old-fashioned dish development. 


Velox gives better results from your negatives ; 
it gives them in less time and with less 
trouble. Use Velox in making your next 
prints and learn for yourself its many 
advantages over other printing processes. 


Velox is sold in Od. and 1/- 
packets by Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


'8 (Supplement) 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. | 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


Latest date, 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge ts made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We tssue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. | 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


| CAMERAS, ETC. 
Vest-pocket Pixie, anastigmat lens, work- 


ing at F/5.8, three speeds, perfect with en- 


larger; 258.; deposit.—D. Nairn, Photo- 
graphio Club, 39, High Street, Dundee. 

Ensignette waistcoat-pocket film camera, 
fitted with Zeiss Tessar anastigmat, in focus- 
sing mount; complete in case, with finder; 
new condition; cost £6 10s.; take £3 10s.— 
Box No. 3,780, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

No. 5 Folding Brownie Kodak and acces- 
sories, new condition, 19s. 6d.; lever watch, 
ós.—Albert, 94, Bailey Street, Dundee. 

Quarter-plate Goerz Autofoo folding pocket 
camera, Syntor F/6.8 lens, eight slides, 
leather case; as new; £5.—Cutler, 66, Great 
Titchfield Street, London, W. i 

Quarter-plate Ralli focal-plane camera, 
folding baseboard model; in perfect con- 
dition; leather bellows, complete with Aldis 
F/6 anastigmat, three polished wood double 
dark slides, direct-vision finder, double ex- 
tension, all movements; £3 3s.—No. -3,781, 
62, Long Acre, W.C | | 


| BOUGHT. | 5010, 
EX CHANCED. 
ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIM LISTS POST FREE. 


LARGE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 


EASILY CARRIED 


POCKET 


GAMERAS 


SUITABLE FOR 


WAR KITS. 


SEND FOR 
LIST JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


тє WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE.LT^ 


H..0XFORD STREET. 
4139 VICTORIA STREET LONDON. 


| complete; 27s. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, М.С. 


Special В  quarter-plate camera, with 
Zeiss. . Tessar lens, F/6.3, in leather case, 
brown canvas sling; very good order; a bar- 
gain, £8 10s.—J. T. Hunt, Bayview, Dun- 
garvan, County Waterford. 

Postcard Selfix Cameo folding pocket 
camera, in new condition, self-erecting auto- 
matio front, open in an instant, and very 
rigid when extended, all-metal body, leather 
bellows,. fitted with Beck symmetrical, г. г. 
lens, F/8, in Sector shutter; cost £7 's.; 
take £3 3s.—No. 3,761, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Goerz reflex, Celor F/4.8 lens, twelve d. d. 
slides, film-pack' adapter, leather case; 
perfect condition; cost £33; £13 cash; or 
would exchange for quarter-plate Minex.— 
Richardson, 33, Wake Road, Sheffield. 

Thompson instantaneous postcard camera, 
complete outfit, material to take; £2; brand 
new.—Henry, 8, Hutton Drive, Govan. 

Postcard Excelsior camera, beautifully 
made instrument, in leather-covered polished 
mahogany, double extension, leather bellows, 
reversing back, Automat shutter, and Dr. 
Farber's rapid aplanat lens, all movements, 
complete with one double.dark slide; prac- 
tically new; cost $6; take £2 15s.—No. 3,782, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 

Camera, half-plate, rectilinear lens, Thorn- 
ton-Pickard shutter, stand, bag, and daylight 
enlarging arrangement; 55s. Kodak camera 
(No. 4 Cartridge), 5 by 4, cost 5 guineas; 
leather case and stand; 35s. Bromide print- 
ing box for any size up to 10 by 12; gas; 
6d. Large print washing 
machine, with trays, 10 by 12; very effeo- 
tive; 10s. 6d.—4, Gresley Road, Hornsey 
Lane, London, N. | 

Half-plate roll-film Carbine camera, very 
light and small, perfect condition, double 
extension, Beck symmetrical lens and Auto- 
mat shutter, rising and cross fronts, focus- 
sing scale and finder, complete, with adapter 
in back, for dark slides; £2 23.—No. 3,783, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


LANTERNS AND ACCESSORIES, ETC. 


Huge bargain. Lantern, generator jet, 
carbide (everything complete); 35s. ; carriage 
forward.—Rev. Fenton, 94, Newlands Park, 
Sydenham. 

Topical slides. Eight . photographic of 
German Navy; show superiority our Navy; 
i5 deposit.—155, Croxted Road, Dulwich, 


1,000 BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 


LENSES. 


If you want a lens for a particular class of 
work, write to us for our Bargain List of 

enses, consisting of over one thousand lots. 
The finest selection and best valuo yet 
offered. We have thousands unlisted, so 
that if you are unable to select from the list, 
we are sure to be able to fix you up with 
the right article at the right price on receipt 
of particulars.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
2 Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, London, 


September 14, 1914. 


VARIOUS. 

5 by 4 roll-holder for Zeiss Pa]mos camera, 
leather covered; in excellent condition; 
10s. 6d.—No. 3,784, 52, Long Acre, W.C, 

Second-hand apparatus, largest stock in 
South London; exchanges arranged on most 
satisfactory  terms.—Humphrys, 269, Rye 
Lane, London (formerly Peckham Rye). 

Quarter-plate roll-film adapter and spool- 
holder for Butcher’s Klimax or Cameo 
cameras, black leather-covered, in perfect 
condition, ready to fix to back of camera 
and take quarter-plate spools, converts plate 
camera to roll- camera, сап be attached 
or detached in & moment; 10s. 6d.—No. 
3,785, 52, Long Acre, W.C 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 

week: Dallmeyer patent portrait lens, 

9 in., rack focussing mount, with iris, with 

24 in. negative lens; cost £8 10s.; price 

£4 10s — 41, Harrow Road, Edgware 
Road, W. 
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DURING THE WAR Î 
USE YOUR CAMERA. | 


OUR- POLICY I5: 


BUSINESS! 


AS USUAL, | 


PRICES REDUCED. f 


EXCHANGE, SEND IT FOR OUR 
INSPECTION; WE WILL 
RETURN IT CARRIAGE PAID 
IF WE FAIL TO ARRANGE 
SATISFACTORY TERMS OF | 
ЕХСНАКСЕ. | 


IN THE MEANTIME SEND FOR 
OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 
SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA TO | 


128 Pages of Bargains. 
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THE SKI-ER. BY MRS. CARINE CADBY. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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“The A, P. and P.N.” Prize Slides 
Tank Development with Pyro 
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Stand Camera (Illus.) + - p. 273 
Simple Frame-making - - - p.274 
The R. P. S. Exhibition (3) - - p.275 
The Photographic Salon,,1914, by Antony 

Guest - - ¥ Е =. 9.276 
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Since war was declared we have in every issue of THE 
A. P. pointed out, both in editorials and by means of 
contributed articles, that there was 
‘no occasion for alarm on the part of 
amateur photographers in the use of 
their cameras, provided ordinary 
common sense was employed and photography in the 
vicinity of naval or military works of any kind was 
avoided. That our endeavours in this direction have 
been well appreciated is evidenced by the letters received 
from readers and members of the trade. We are glad, 
therefore, to note that the Official Press Bureau has 
issued a notice, dated roth September, 1914, particu- 
larly directed to photographers. It reads as follows: 


"In view of representations made to the War Office 
to the effect that general uneasiness has been caused 
amongst photographers by the precautions taken to pre- 
vent the photographing of strategic positions, it is 
announced that no apprehensions whatever need be felt 
by any photographer who confines himself to ordinary 
subjects of purely pictorial interest. 

“The common sense of everyone will tell him that 
he must not photograph the movements of troops, forti- 
fications, barracks, ships of war, transports, or defence 
works of any kind; at the present time this caution 
should obviously be extended to railways, bridges, 
stations, cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, harbour works, 
reservoirs, and many other subjects which might be 
photographed quite freely in times of peace. 

"With these reservations the restrictions necessarily 
imposed by military considerations should not affect the 
ordinary photographer." 


& as 


TO REASSURE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


` 


That photographers and those interested in photo- 
graphy are all helping the common cause, even if only 
in a small way, is being 
evidenced in many direc- 
tions. 


PATRIOTIC PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


that there may be a substantial sum in the shape òf 
profit on the exhibition to hand over to the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund. The patriotic move on the part of the 
Salon was, as our readers are aware, followed by the 


Royal Photographic Society, who decided to hand one- 


half of the takings. at their exhibition to the same Fund. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


| The action of the. 
Salon is a case in point, and there is every indication . 


Crilicisms of Readers! Prints 
Illustrations: — 
—'' The Wonders of the Sea,” by Mrs. D. 
T homas-Pceler X- ew - p.267 
— The Ski-er," by Mrs. Cadby - р. 268 
— Tothill Street, Westminster," by А. Н. 
Blake - - - - - p.27 
—' Summer Sunshine," by Edward Н. 
Weston &- - - - - Фф. 278 
—*' An Alsatian Farm," by Berlram С. 
Wickison - 


р. 5 Supp. 


: ” - р. 279 
by Leonard Misonne 


—“ Chaumière,” 
(Belgium) - - - - p.280 
—“An Old Bridge, Pau," by Dr. E. 
Stevens - - - p. 6 Supp. 


23] DEDITORIAL COMMENT («24 


Two letters, published- elsewhere in this issue, from 
prominent exhibitors at the Salon—one a Britisher, and 
the other a native of Holland—contain a: further sug- 
gestion. Both desire to place the entire proceeds from 
the sale of their pictures to the Fund, to which the 
Salon is devoting its profits, and it is suggested that 
other exhibitors might do the same. Further, from 
another letter published this week it will be seen that 
the Camera Club, with its fine accommodation at 17, 
John Street, Adelphi, is placing its meeting rooms, 
library, work-rooms, dark-rooms, studio, etc., at the 
disposal of any officers. of the British or allied armies 
invalided home, and who may be stationed in London 
for the time being, and wish to avail themselves of the 
facilities of the Club. So far as our own efforts are 
concerned in the presentation of a signed reproduction of © 
the picture, “The Empire’s Watchdogs,” in acknow- 
ledgment of every shilling received from readers of THE 


. A. P. for the Prince of Wales' Relief Fund, the first 


five hundred copies prepared by the proprietors of THE 
A. P. have been exhausted some time since, and the 
steady influx of applications points to a second five 
hundred also being speedily absorbed. 
oe ® Ф 

The movement to capture German trade goes apace, 
but it is earnestly to be hoped that it will not eventuate 
in a mere pious resolution on the part 
of individual manufacturers to find 
fresh channels for British commerce. 
That is not the way in which Germany 
has built up her own splendid trade machine. In one 
of the last photographic papers to cross the North Sea 
before war broke out, we find a brief .account of the 
enterprising commercial methods which, are adopted in 
Germany. Does she, for example, desire to open up a 
new market, say for photographic goods, in South 
America? Immediately a body of men representing 
several of the big firms is organised and despatched to 
Brazil or Argentina, as the case may be, in order to study 
on the spot the exact conditions which appertain in 
those countries. From the same source we learn that 
the German Government recently placed the sum of 
250,000 marks (£12,500) at the disposal of a Berlin 
association which proposes to defend throughout the 


TRADE AND THE 
FLAG. 


` entire world the German industry against the attacks of 
. which it is the object. 
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Our attenuated newspapers are eloquent of a paper 
famine, although we believe that the reduction in size 
is due now rather to a lack of 
advertisements than to actual 
! paper scarcity, cargoes of paper 
or wood-pulp having arrived from Sweden. The tem- 
porary difficulty will do no harm if it draws attention to 
other sources of paper supply which already have been 
brought by science into the ante-chamber of industry. 
Enormous sums are paid by.our paper mills to the Con- 
tinental producers of wood pulp, while there are vast 
potential sources of paper supply even within the 
British dominions which are quite untouched. Bamboo, 
alfalfa, poppy, and sorghun are all plants capable of 
yielding paper material; the stalks of rice and maize 
also contain a beautiful cellulose, as does the refuse of 
sugar mills. Great quantities of good material from 
which cellulose could be extracted are annually wasted 
by the neglect or destruction of seaweed and sea-grass 
along the coast. But most valuable of all is the banana. 
An acre of banana is said to yield a minimum of two 
tons of pulp every ten months, which is several times 
larger than the yield of the same area of pines. 

9 9 o | 

An interesting little exhibit figures, or figured, in the 
photographic section of the International Exhibition 
held this year at Leipzig. This is a 
small hand camera which is asso- 
ciated with the great war years of 

| modern German history, namely, 
1870 and 1871. Тһе camera was captured in France, 
and brought back by some German soldiers as a war 
trophy; although so small and fragile, it survived its 
experiences. In the same section was exhibited what 
was referred to as the oldest reflex-mirror camera in 
existence; also a very early pocket camera, the 
“Kombi,” wholly of metal; and, most valuable of all, a 
Daguerre camera. It is understood that the more valu- 
able exhibits at the Leipzig exhibition are in safe cus- 


THE PAPER FAMINE. 


CAMERA AS WAR · 
TROPHY. 


September 21, 1914. 


Perhaps the greatest modern symbolical picture por- 
traying war is the work of a German painter. The 
modern German artist is little known in 
this country, but there are critics who 
maintain that the centre of art has 
| shifted from Paris to Munich. In 
Munich there is at least a very lively art body which goes 
by the name of the Secession, and has given to the art 
world the great Bavarian painter, Franz Stuck. It 
was in the ranks of industrial art, and not in the 
Academy, that Stuck began, and for a long time he was 
a forceful contributor to the German Punch. His 
greatest painting is undoubtedly the one entitled simply 
“War,” in which he gets a startling effect by picturing, 
not any existing figure, but simply a tired horse, plough- 
ing its way through a field of dead bodies, and bearing 
on its back a naked man. The man’s muscular body 15 
bronze-coloured, his mouth is cruel, his eyes are piti- 
less. The sheer brutality of the picture is characteris- 
tic of the modern school of German thought. 


o 8 8 


Although the present situation as regards the price 
of chemicals is not, perhaps, quite as bad as was ex- 
pected, the increases in several quarters are 
sufficient to abundantly justify the use of 
truly flat dishes, such as are described on 
page 158 of our number of August 17th. 
Such dishes are, however, a little more trouble in use 
than ordinary dishes, as the wet plate adheres closely 
to the flat glass bottom, an inconvenience obviated by 
putting a thin silk ribbon across the bottom. Those 
who have no convenience for making the plate glass 
dishes may produce tolerably good substitutes by using 
flat, dry and well-planed pinewood, pegging margins 
on by means of the willow pegs that are to be obtained 
at the "grindery " shops or depóts for shoemakers’ 
material, and then well saturating the wooden dishes 
with paraffin wax by prolonged immersion in the melted 


** WAR ? IN 
GERMAN ART. 


ECONOMIC 
DISHES. 


‘оду, which we sincerely hope. Some of the historical wax. If all this work is really well done the dishes are 
exhibits may, one peaceful day, find a place in some quite non-absorbent and impervious to ordinary 
permanent international museum of photography. chemicals. 

orge 


“THE A. P. AND P.N.” PRIZE SLIDES. 


HE prize-winning slides in THE А. Р. AND P. N. Annual Lantern Slide Competition for 1914 will commence their tour 


among photographic societies at the beginning of November. 


be seen that a few dates still remain open. 


The list of bookings is given below, from which it will 


Any secretary who desires to secure the slides for his society, and has not yet 


applied for them, should consult the list, and let us know at once if there is a convenient vacant date when the slides are 


.in his district. 


34914. Dec. 22—Hanley. Feb. 11— Carlisle. : 
. Nov. z—Bedford. » 28—Leek. ‚> 12—Workington. 
» $—Hammersmith (Hampshire House) үү » 16—Rotherham. ~ 
» 1o—Cardiff (Naturalists’). did » 17—Sheffield (Friends). 
12—Bath (County) Jan. 5—Stalybridge. » 18—Sheffield (Brunswick). 
” ee 7 4,  6—Sale. » 19—Wakefield. 
m 18—G.E R Mechanics’ » 11—Ргеѕіоп (C.C.). » 22—Scarborough. 
di aom eda ; кше » 12—Blackpool. » 23—Hull. 
» 19—Tunbridge Wells, . ‚ 14—Darwen. 
» 23—Worcester. Ж Маг. 1—Leeds. 


н 24—Birmingham (Naturalists’). 
œ» 26—Handsworth. 

», 28—Birmingham (Technical). 
3 30—Newport, Mon. 


» I$—Oldham (Equitable). 
» I9—Warrington. » 
» 20—Dukinfield. $i 
», 21—Oldham (P.S.). » 
» 22— Crompton. 


2—Normanton. 

4—Tynemouth. 
16—S. Shields. 
» 24—Partick. 


Dec. 3—Watford. j » 25—Lancaster. - April r—Greenock. ` 
'„„ 7—Southampton. | » 26—Barrow. | »  5—Glasgow and W. of Scotland. 
EE 9— Acton. уЗ 28—Burnley (Mechanics' ). $5 2—Southport. 
,.SoOD4— Oxford. +» 29—Colne. » IS—Dundee. 


» 15—Leicester (Phil. and Lit.) 
», 16—Leicester. (P.S.). 

4, 17—Nottingham. 

» 18—Loughborough. 


2—Burnley (P.S.) -> " 
»  3—Horwich. 
»  S—Skipton (Craven). 
» O—Keighley. 
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19— Dennistoun. 
» 26—Cripplegate. 


12— Cheltenham. 
» 20—Midlothian. 
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T is univer- 

sally admitted, 

I think, that 
although other 
and newer de- 
velopers have superseded pyro for the development of 
. snapshots and other hand-camera negatives, pyro still, 
in spite of its drawbacks, has never been surpassed in 
the quality of the negatives it produces. 

In these days, when the development of negatives 
collectively in a tank is so much in vogue, a developer 
capable of giving the best results from under-exposed 
negatives and avoiding harsh oontrasts is absolutely 
necessary, and there are many very passable ones 
obtainable, as everyone knows; but I do not consider 
that even the best of them come up to a suitable pyro- 
soda formula, carefully mixed and used judiciously. 

I fancy a good many amateurs are under the impres- 
sion that pyro will not work cleanly when very much 
diluted. for prolonged development. This is a fallacy 
pure and simple, as I have proved when using a freshly 
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Í TANK DEVELOPMENT WIT 
A PYRO SOLUTION. 


By G. E. C. MORRIS. 
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Of course, in known cases of over- 
exposure, tank development is not 
advisable їп any case, and therefore 
the negatives should be developed in 
the ordinary dish with the use of 
bromide in the ordinary way. 

I am certain that it is not the result of insufficient 
bromide that produces, as some people assert when 
using pyro for tank development, chemical fog and 
stains, so much as the use of stale pyro itself and іпѕић- 
cient and stale preservative, stale sulphite, for example. 
A drop or two of sulphuric acid goes a long way in pre- 
serving the clean working properties of this formula too. 

In actual use I have found that by taking an ounce of 
mixed developer and diluting the same in sixteen ounces 
of water, which is about the capacity of one of the ordi- 
nary metal tanks holding six plates, normally exposed 
negatives will take from forty minutes to one hour to 
attain correct printing density. 

This, of course, can be shortened .by one-half by 
doubling the neat solution and using the same quantity 
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mixed ае- of water. 

veloper com- n | If this is 
pounded by (. Uf ORIGINALLY, the amateur was chiefly a done, much 
myself. — / | PA. lover of art. Nowadays he is a “ would-be” stronger 
"no k nae a | ff GA h artist, seeking his goal by some short cut, · ет 
tainly advis- Y 7 1 without having to go through the salutary which, to my 


able to use an — 
ordinary com- 


the 


training and study without which it 15 
seldom that fine things can be produced. To 


mind, is not 
always desir- 


mercial solu- Ж = 2 love art rightly, implies appreciation, able, because 
ra Eu haog recognition of the desirable, some critical E de чал 
velopment un- Ie c faculty, study, knowledge of how and why ing a pyro-de- 
less one is | се things are done, but not necessarily the veloped nega- 
sure of its age ~<a  . power of doing things. It was Dr. Johnson tive оп the 
(which s ee Н who said that one might be quite qualified to | thin an ы 
E РА p judge between a good chair and a bad one without SL ee E 
vc at), or the being able to make one of either kind. The more one gain detail in 
solution is one > knows about how things are done, the more one can appreciate § the dark por- 


specially sold 
for tank 
development. | 
Apart from all other considerations, pyro is the cheapest 
developer on the market, and, if home made and used in 
a dilute form, becomes cheaper still. 

The formula I use is as follows :— 


their being done well. 


Молу Pyro еа tua detener: l oz. 
Sulphuric acid ..................... 5 drops 
Water aus Oe 20 OZ. 

No. 2.—Carbonate soda ................... 2 OZ. 
Sulphite soda ..................... 2 OZ. 
W ater- decane oboe qud RIS wanes 20 OZ. 


No bromide is included in the solution, and I have 
found that for instantaneous work it is really not neces- 
sary, as no fogging or excessive staining will result if 
the pyro is fresh, even when excessively diluted. 
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tions of the 
Picture, a 
| very much 
better printing quality will be produced, and this, after 
all, is the crux of the whole matter. 
Printing quality in a negative is visually very decep- 
tive. For instance, a bright, sparkling, fairly dense 
negative developed with, say, metol-hydroquinone will 
not give such a good print as a rather thin (not weak), 
well-graded pyro-developed one. 
For enlarging, a dense negative is impossible, how- 
ever pretty it may appear when held up to a bright light. 
Other developers may produce excellent results when 
used in the tank. Two, notably glycin and rodinal, 
are considered by some to be the tank developer par 
excellence; but I do not think that either of them has 
that peculiar printing quality possessed by pyro. 
Glycin keeps well in solution, and so does rodinal if 
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in a concentrated form, while pyro does not keep well in 
solution at all; but when it is considered that for a 
shilling the component parts of a pyro developer can 
still be bought and made up in a few minutes from time 
to time in one’s own dark-room, what is there to be 
gained by buying more of the expensive drugs? 

One rather important factor in tank development I 
find I have not touched upon in these notes, and that is 
a question of temperature. Speaking generally, the 
higher the temperature of the developer the quicker 
the action, and the lower the temperature the slower 
the action. 

Sixty degrees Fahrenheit is considered normal, and 
so the solution should be kept about this temperature. 

When I was making my experiments with the above 
formula (in July) I found that the temperature of the 
solution was 65 degrees or perhaps a trifle under, and, 
as I have said, in using a 16 per cent. solution with a 
normally exposed negative the time was forty minutes 
to one hour. | 

In fact, I took out five out of the six plates which had 
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NQUIRIES are often made as to whether light-struck 
| gelatine plates can be utilised in any way besides clean- 

ing off the films (says * Alpha," writing in the Camera). 
Some experimental work has recently been conducted with 
the object of utilising light-struck plates, with the result that 
the following method of treatment answers the purpose. In 
the first place, several published formule were tried with 
variable and unsatisfactory results. 

It was then determined to figure out a formula and put 
it to the test. Several tests have proven it to be satisfactory. 
The formula is published here for the benefit of our readers. 

The operations must be conducted under a non-actinic 
light, in the same way as if the plates had been prepared 
with a chloride of silver emulsion. 

Tap water was employed in all the operations. Converting 
solution :— 


Chloride of copper ............ eem 30 gr. 
Chloride of ammonium ........................... 30 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid (CP.) ............... Т IO drops. 
Common: Water «оао анана EEEN iaei 4 OZ. 


This preparation may be mixed in a glass graduate. After 
stirring well with a glass rod until the salts are completely 
dissolved, pour this mixture into a 5 by 7 tray and place 
the light-struck plate therein under ruby light. Allow the 
plate to remain therein, with occasional rocking, for ten 
minutes, when it may be well washed for ten minutes. The 
plate must now be drained and flooded several times over 
the gelatine surface with a solution of nitrate of silver, ten 
grains of nitrate to one ounce of water. Then place in a 
rack to dry, in a closet away from actinic light and dust. 
When the plate is dried it can be placed under a negative 
and printed just the same as printing-out paper. The only 
thing to do when examining the print is to judge 
by looking through the plate from the back, unless the 
operator is in possession of a frame for printing opalotypes ; 
in either case the printing must be carried to a considerable 
depth, for it must be remembered that the picture is to be 
viewed by transmitted light. 

When the printing is complete tbe plate must be washed 
for a short time in three changes of water and toned in a 
gold and borax toning bath of the usual kind, consisting of— 
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been soaking at the end of forty minutes, leaving the 
other, which was a trifle too thin, in for an extra twenty 
minutes, and it appeared on completion to be of similar 
gradation to the rest. 

Had the day been excessively hot, no doubt the tem- 
perature of the solution might have risen to 7o degrees, 
so it behoves one to be careful, as a prolonged soaking 
in any temperature over 65 degrees is highly productive 
of fog, produced by too rapid development; and of 
course the opposite will happen in too cold a solution, 
the result being “soot and whitewash,” due to under 
and too restrained development. 

Therefore, temperature is an important point, and 
must not be ignored in tank development. 

In conclusion, let me add that a single solution of 
pyro—viz. a mixture of No. 1 and No. 2 in one bottle— 
does not keep long, and so it is best to either mix the 
solution fresh each time from the raw material, or keep 
a stock solution of the soda compound, adding the pyro 
from the powder as required, instead of keeping it in 
solution. 
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WACO e RRS eA 25 OZ. 
Chloride of gold. озна 2 gr. 
Borax (of a saturated solution) ................ 1 OZ. 


Toning takes place in about five minutes, when the plate 
must be washed well under the tap and fixed in a plain 
hyposulphite of soda solution, 2 oz. of hyposulphite to 16 oz. 
of water, and allowed to remain in this for ten minutes, or 
until all creaminess has disappeared, after which it must be 
well washed and dried. 

Upon examination, if it is found that the plate is per- 
fectly clear in all the high lights, presenting a beautiful, 
rich brown in every other part, the transparency can now 
be finished off with a clear glass plate to cover the film 
side, separated by means of a paper mask and bound at the 
edges with a suitable coloured gummed binding strip, which 
can be purchased in small rolls. It can then be mounted 
if necessary in a suitable frame for window decoration. 

The following converting formula has also been worked 
out, which also answers well for the conversion of a light- 
struck gelatine bromide plate into a chloride plate; after 
conversion a long washing is necessary, but the conversion 
is complete. Further converted plates of this kind can be 
used for gaslight exposure and developed the same as 
gaslight paper, only in this case по nitrate of silver coating 
is needed—only the pure chloride. of silver—a few seconds 
exposure to gaslight being all that is necessary. 

The use of nitrate of silver is a necessity, in the case of 
printing-out plates, to give a certain portion of free nitrate; 
otherwise the print upon the plate in neutral silver chloride 
will prove to be a very weak one and useless for the purpose 
intended. 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH CONVERTER. 


Potassium bichromate ........................... 40 gr. 
Pure hydrochloric acid ........................... IO drops. 
Chloride of ammonium ...................- e 40 gr. 
Filtered: water оа тынат ases Recreo kae 5 02. 


The action upon the plate is very rapid, usually five 
minutes in this solution is sufficient. Of course, increase 
temperature aids the conversion, especially at 65 or 7o deg. 
Fahr. For all ordinary purposes of converting a light-struck 
gelatine bromide plate into a utilisable chloride plate, the 
above formule and directions will answer every purpose. 
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NE of the most 

2 | C) charming variations 
of animal  photo- 

| graphy is the 
S portrait, i.e., the head and 
S | shoulders are made to 

; occupy practically the whole 

; of the picture space. Dogs, 
| especially the smaller kinds, 

seem to lend themselves 

very happily to this style of 

| | treatment, features 
M often taking on a quaint air 
| of dignity which is alto- 
| gether pleasing, and amply 


their 


compensates one for the 

extra trouble expended upon 
2 them. 
= The following notes may 
interest those who have 
been deterred from attempt- 
ing this class of work by 
the idea that some special 
form of camera and lens is 
necessary. 

Briefly, my method of 
procedure is to photograph 
the model a convenient size, with a view to afterwards bring- 
ing the head and shoulders up to scale in the enlarging lan- 
tern; for example, on the negative the head will measure 
from € inch to 1 inch across; this in the bromide enlarge- 
ment, which is generally about 6 inches by 4 inches, assumes 
an Importance quite out of proportion to its actual size. 

An ordinary half-plate stand camera is used, the tripod 
allowing of its being lowered to within 2 feet of floor level, 
R.R. lens of 73 inch focal length, and roller-blind shutter. 
Dark slides fitted with adapters for quarter-plates (this for 
economy), and, of course, all attempts are made out of doors. 

A platform for raising the model to a convenient height 
is formed by an inverted tub, standing 18 inches high and 
12 inches across the top (or end). It has the advantage of 
standing very firm, and is also easily moved. 

The camera is invariably set up with a distance of 6 feet 
separating lens from model, this distance, with the 7i inch 
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DOGS AND LARGE-SCALE PORTRAITS WITH 
STAND CAMERA. 


By H. M. KELLAM. 
Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News." 
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lens, giving maximum depth of focus, in conjunction with 
an image large enough to be afterwards easily handled in 
the enlarging lantern, at the same time avoiding any notice- 
able distortion of the features. 

With the camera in position so that 
the lens will be level with the sitter's 
head, focussing is done on the front of 
the platform, this with the idea of keep- 
ing the background indistinct, and not 
until everything is ready for the actual 
exposure is the model coaxed into posi- 
tion; also, no attempt is made to worry 
him into disposing of his limbs grace- 
fully, but the poise of the head.and the 
expression are given the closest attention. 

Referring again to the size of original 
image, namely, $ inch across the head, 
this may at first sight appear a waste 
of good plate surface; but, on the other 
hand, it is convenient to know that, so 
long as the model remains on the plat- 
form, exposures can be made with the 
certainty that he will be on the plate 
and in focus; whilst the absence of any 
abnormal racking out of the camera 
bellows will often make a shorter ex- 
posure possible. 

Working in a good light at this time 
of the year, I usually give r-r5th sec. 
exposure at F/8 on a Barnet Red Seal 
plate, and a rather dilute developer 
gives a thin negative, full of detail, very 
suitable for the subsequent enlarging. 
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SIMPLE FRAME-MAKING : A NEW METHOD. 
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method of 
framing 
photographs 15 

| offered as an alter- 
native to the sug- 
gestions made in a 
recent article in THE 
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i t AMATEUR PHOTO- 
| | GRAPHER. It is, 

: perhaps, somewhat 
speedier, and  ex- 


perience has shown it to be quite effective. Many enlarge- 
ments, well worth the exhibition which frames and the 
necessary wall space will give them, never emerge from the 
comparative obscurity of the portfolio. The business of 
framing them turns out to be far less arduous than the 
instruction books would have one believe, while some of the 
apparatus which they describe as essential proves in practice 
to be superfluous. | 

The apparatus required consists of a small tenon-saw, a 
mitre block, a plane, a drill, a punch, and some sandpaper. 
The materials consist of picture moulding, backing boards, 
a tube of liquid glue, and two or three varieties of nails. 
Picture moulding is bought in lengths of ten feet or more. 
The most convenient wood to use is probably oak; it is 
durable, easily obtained, and does not warp when stained. 
It is suggested that the frame-maker should start with a flat 
half-inch oak moulding, which costs 9d. a ten-foot length if 
bought from a wholesale picture moulding maker.. The 
appearance of the end of the moulding is shown in fig. 1, 
A being the rebate which holds the glass, picture, and back- 
ing board. | ПУ 

The first step is to cut the moulding into lengths; the 
outside measurement of the frame being greater than that 
of the picture, it is necessary to add to the length of each 
side of the picture double the width of the frame. To frame, 
therefore, a 12 by то picture with half-inch moulding it 15 
necessary to cut off two 13 inch and two 11 inch lengths. 
The next step is to cut the corners. An examination of a 
picture will show that these are cut at an angle of 45 degrees. 
This is done by means of the mitre block (fig. 2). The 
saw is inserted in the slots A and B in turn, the moulding 
being held firmly in the angle of the mitre; the front of 
the moulding should be uppermost in the mitre block, with 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


the rebate on the outside. It is a little difficult to judge 
at first the exact length to which the moulding should be 
cut; the best way is, when one end has been cut, to measure 
off with a ruler, inside the rebate, the length of the picture. 
One side having been cut to the proper length, it is easy to 
mark off accurately the length on the opposite side. The 
tendency of the beginner is to make the frame too large 
for the picture. 

The corners having been cut, it is necessary to fasten 
the sides together; the following method has been found 
quite successful with mouldings up to 1 inch wide. A vice 
is firmly screwed to the table or bench, and the two lengths 
inserted in it, with the corners together. One of them js 


while the moulding is in the vice, and before it is 

tightened up. The ends are then pressed firmly together and 
the vice tightened ; in order to avoid marking the front of thc 
frame a duster should be inserted inside one of the jaws of 
the vice. In order to make certain that the corner is abso- 
lutely square, a piece of strawboard, with a right angle cut 
out of it, as in fig. 3, may be used as a guide. The corner may 
now be nailed. It will be necessary to drill holes for the pur- 
pose, which should be made with a small drill, a suitable-sized 
bit being selected. For frames up to & inch wide small wire 
nails, 2 inch long, known as veneer pins, may be used. 
Three of these driven in close to the corner, two on one side 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

and one on the other, will hold the corner secure. The 
punch should be used to drive the heads just below the 
surface of the wood. If the frame is more than & inch wide, 
two thin brads, about 1 inch long, one on each side, will be 
necessary. They should be punched in well below the sur- 
face, the holes being stopped with a drop of glue with saw- 
dust rubbed into them. On joining the other two sides care 
should be taken that the right ends are joined, otherwise 
the frame will appear as in fig. 4A, instead of as in 4B. 
The remaining two corners may then be joined up. Any 
slight inaccuracy in the cutting of the corners will not be 
noticeable, ` particularly in a narrow frame. If small 
crevices occur they may be filled with glue and sawdust. 
The frame should now be thoroughly smoothed, preferably 
with three grades of sandpaper—the rough, the medium, and 
a very fine grade, made on white paper, to give the finishing 
ee The sandpaper will remove all traces of any stopping 
used. | 

The frame is now thoroughly wiped to remove sawdust, 
and is ready for staining. Varnish stains are messy and 
tiresome to use, and the effect is far too shiny to be pleasing. 
I have found the most effective stain to be Stephen's water 
stain. This can be bought in various colours; oak and 
ebony are probably the most useful The oak 1s rather 
reddish in tint, but if diluted in water, with a little ebony 
added, a true oak colour is obtained. Any shade, from 
lightest to darkest oak, can be secured by the use of these 
stains diluted with water. The stain will dry very quickly 
in a warm room. As it will wash off with water, it is neces- 
sary to fix it in some way. I object to varnish, for the 
reasons already given, but find that a little salad oil, well 
rubbed in, preserves the stain, and gives a pleasingly dull 
finish. The glass should now be inserted. Those who wish 
to cut it themselves must have a diamond cutter; a little 
practice soon enables one to use it effectively. Others may 
obtain their glass ready cut to size. 

The photograph, if it is to be framed up the edges, need 
not be mounted, but may be placed flat on the glass, with a 
piece óf thin strawboard behind it. If mounted, it should 
be on thick strawboard. 'The wood backing to the frame 
should now be cut and inserted. This backing is sold in 
planks of very thin wood, 12 inches wide, or a superior back- 
ing, made in large square sheets, may be bought ; the first 
costs 1d. a foot, the second rather more. The edges of the 
backing board may be bevelled off with a plane. Before 
nailing the backing in one should make certain that no dust 
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has crept in between the glass and the picture. The nails 
used are cut brads with sharp points; they should be 
mserted with their flat side to the backing board. Strips of 
paper are to be pasted over the cracks to exclude the dust. 
Ordinary brown paper is not a success; it soaks up too much 
paste, and will not stick to a rough backing board. A thin, 
shiny-surfaced paper is much easier to manage. The inser- 
tion of iron rings completes the job; a small bradawl should 
be used, and the holes made sufficiently deep, or the rings 
will break off before they are screwed home. 

This system has enabled the to frame with very little diffi- 
culty some two dozen photographs of all sizes with different 
widths of frame. I found the shooting board and special 


plane, used for finishing corners after sawing, quite unneces- 
sary, as also the various ingenious appliances for squaring 
the corners. Cramps may be useful for securing the corners 
when frames over 1 inch wide are made; they cost a few 
pence each. The cost of the necessary tools, not counting 
those available in the ordinary household, will work out 
about as follows: 
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CAIRD NOTICE. * 


OREIGN contributions add much to the interest and diver- 

sity of the Royal Photographic Society’s show, and com- 
prise examples of the pictorial work of our friends and foes. 
There is a pensive melancholy in the work of Hugo Erfurth, felt 
even in his pretty arrangements of children in a landscape setting. 
They might, pethaps, have been more appropriately represented 
in a happier spirit; but brightness and gaiety seem rarely to 
inspire German art, which, if it represents the national tempera- 
ment, may have a significance in its appearance of premonition 
or foreboding. 

Some skilful works also come from Albert Gottheil, whose 
“Portrait of a Young Lady” in a reserved tone is rendered ex- 
pressively, but without the charm of vivacity, the absence of 
which is emphasised by the stooping posture. “ Майсһеп- 
gruppe” is a clever picture of a quiet interior, with a well- 
grouped tea-party, but the composition is deprived of balance 
by the high light of the window at the side of the picture. 


American Work. 

The contrast with the standpoint of the American loan col- 
lection, which appears to be largely from Mr. A. L. Coburn’s 
private collection, is very marked. Here poetry and mystery 
find little scope, for though Mr. Clarence White’s “Evening ” 
and “The Model,” which are very good examples, show that 
imagination has been at work, there is still the feeling that these 
prints are more to be regarded as skilful efforts than as expres- 
sions of characteristic temperament or deep emotion. The 
German reveals underlying impulses quite unconsciously; the 
American rises to poetry as a tempting exercise. Sometimes 
dauntless experiment brings astonishing effects, such as Mr. 
G. H. Seeley’s “Landscape, Winter,” which has temperament 
but small regard for the niceties of tone demanded by aerial 
perspective. He, however, produces a really admirable work 
in the “Maiden with Bowl,” which testifies to an imaginative 
sense of design, while there is also judicious treatment in the 
quietly modelled face and the broad shadows, against which the 
high light on the bowl is a telling, though not too forcible, accent. 
The “Portrait of a Farmer” of rugged backwoods type, by the 
late J. T. Keiley, is very expressive. 

At least originality is achieved by Mr. W. B. Dyer in his nude 
figures (exhibited, I believe, some years ago at the Salon), and 
the “Runner,” with a horizontal body, gets well away from the 
common mode of locomotion. The figure in Mrs. Kasebier’s 
“Motherless” is treated with bold simplicity, and has pretty 
detail in the cap, but the landscape is without atmosphere. Mr. 
A. L. Coburn depicts aeroplanes against vigorous cloud effects 
with individuality of conception, and these works, in their 
imaginative composition and suggestion of dizzy adventure, are 
far superior to his full-rigged ships. 

An artistic perception of nature places Mr. Alfred Stieglitz 
well ahead of his compatriots. One of the best of his examples 
is “Spring,” in which the blithesome spirit of the season is con- 
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s. d. 
Tenon-saw, 8 inch ........................ 1 6 
pM wd ES 3 9 
Archimedean drill and six bits ......... I О 
Matre block, 9 inch ........................ O IO 
МАШ PUNCI сынынын тылы ы onset Mes о 3 
Small plane i o айры 2 о 
Sandpaper, six sheets .................... о 3 

9 7 
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A diamond for cutting picture glass costs about 8s. 6d. 

Finally, to compare the cost of a frame made in this way 
with the cost at a frame-maker’s, I find that to have a 12 by 
10 photograph framed at a shop in the simplest narrow dark 
oak frame costs at least 1s. 94. A similar frame, made as 
described, would cost about 8d., made up as follows:— 
4 feet 4 inch moulding, 33d. ; glass, 3d. ; backing board, 1d. ; 
plus, a fraction of a penny for strawboard, glue, nails, sand- 
paper, rings, and stain. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


sistently maintained in the innocent brightness of childhood, the 


gaiety of bursting leaves, and the general light and tone of the 
work. | 


Some British Prints. 

Among British exhibits those of Mr. C. F. Inston claim atten- 
tion for their qualities of tone and suggestive treatment. “Re- 
quiescat in Pace ” conveys in its subdued expressiveness a senti- 
ment appropriate to a churchyard corner with a tomb shaded by 
foliage, and would have been better still if the more distant tree 
had been placed in aerial perspective. “The Way through the 
Fields,” however, shows a welcome appreciation of atmosphere. 
Mr. T. H. Greenall’s “The Old Mill” makes a pleasant land- 
scape, in which the mill comes well as a dominating accent. 
The two animated and natural figures in Mrs. Ambrose Ralli's 
“In the Market Place " group well, but there is a lack of definite 
emphasis. ; 

I do not think that Mr. Basil Schón has hit the mysterious 
quality of * Midnight" in his London river scene. There are 
some other night effects quite differently treated by Mr. R. H. 
Lawton and Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, further suggesting the diffi- 
culties as well as the fascination of such subjects, which, as 
they show, are full of opportunities for striking arrangements of 
light and shadow ; but Mr. Schón does not rely on such contrasts, 
and his task is therefore the more trying. 

Mr. Horace Jackson's sunny “Street in Peking " is deficient in 
colour suggestion. “Dinant” is represented by Mr. B. E. 
Stacey in a placid scene forcibly contrasting with the devasta- 
tion of war. Quietly suggestive is Mr. G. W. Miller's 
“Memories,” in which an old woman is meditating at her hearth. 

Miss Jessie Harvey gives a tasteful “Impression at Peter- 
boro’ ” of the cathedral interior, the light on the columns being 
especially well managed ; but, like some other photographers of 
church architecture, gives more attention to the lights than the 
shadows, though they are important in suggesting an "atmo- 
sphere," and the treatment of these tones is weak. “The Wind- 
ing Path. Across the Meadow,” by Mr. W. G. Shields, is remark- 
able for its decorative curve leading away to the atmospheric 
distance, and is a work of merit. A sympathetic and admirable 
portrait is Miss Patricia Russell’s *Lloyda Fulcher,” with a 
good and expressive head treated with reserve. and delicate 
modelling in the light on the cheek and in the hair. Mr. T. W. 
Boot's *Man in Possession" is a compositicn of considerable 
ability, noticed in connection with another show. 

Commonplace prints of the “photographic ” type, though not 
absent, are happily less frequent than in many of the society's 
previous shows. "There seems to be a more general recognition 
that pictorial work is something more than automatic record, and 
demands personal qualities of observation, imagination, and 
treatment to give it vital interest and make it expressive. That 
there are so many efforts in these directions is a gratifying evi- 
dence of progress and a hopeful indication of the future. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 2 


N the Salon exhibitions one looks for the touch that marks 

the artist’s personal attitude towards his subject. This gives 
the centre of pictorial camera work its distinction, and also the 
main purpose of its existence, so that it is of special interest 
to consider some of the results of imaginative effort in the 
present show. I have already referred to Mr. Mortimer’s “The 
Empire’s Watchdogs,” but mention of his “Touch and Go” 
ought not to be omitted, for with its wild and spirited sea it 
affords a further proof of his power of conveying the spirit of 
such a subject, as distinguished from its superficial aspect, and 
attention should be given to the telling lines of spray and masts 
as an aid to the forcible impression derived from the work. 
Here is the kind of vigorous treatment that accords with the 
elemental forces, and with the robust and rugged lives that 
flourish in wind and spray. 

But the force of imagination tells no less surely in delicate 
and poetic fancy, such as Miss Imogen Cunningham has devoted 
to four small pictures of singular charm. If these designs 
transport the beholder into a land of romance he should not 
attribute the influence merely to the figures or scenes repre- 
sented, for lovers and landscapes can be very commonplace, but 
to a pervading inspiration that goes beyond subject and brings 
tone, composition, and treatment to the harmonious support 
of the idea. It is to be noted how simplification conduces to 
an atmosphere of mystery, and how, especially in “The Wood 
Beyond the World” and “On the River Bank,” dainty, light 
accents give animation to the dream figures, which, by the way, 
have admirable movement’ and grace. Near by, Mr. J. M. 
Sellors’s “The Sculler,” with less certain grasp of design, still 
makes the simple and direct appeal that belongs to the un- 
affected rendering of a scene that has been felt. The boat 
appearing dimly through the light mist, and the decorative form 
of the overhanging willow branch against the soft, vaporous 
atmosphere, are tenderly treated, with something of the reticence 
that characterises a memory. 


Imagination and Design. 
Imagination becomes somewhat riotous in its influence on 
M. Dubreuil, but I have already referred to some of his work, 
and will only ‘make the further comment that in his tendency 
to be fantastic he naturally misses the suggestiveness that 
awakens an echo in the sub-consciousness of others, though he 
may sometimes evolve queer and amusing arrangements. It is 
not a question whether the sacrifice is worth while, but a proof 
that individual preferences must have their way. Art is a 
revelation of the mind of the artist; if there is imagination its 
character is revealed; if not, there may be wooden precision or 
wilful perversion. 

In some cases, notably those of Mr. Bertram Park and Mrs. 
Barton, the play of fancy manifests itself more in decorative 
schemes than in the deeper discernment that touches the psy- 
chology of the subject. Design, however, often has significance, 
and even if it only delight the eye it gives a desirable direction 
to artistic invention. Mr. Park’s experiments are both pleasing 
and skilful, and though the ingenious arrangements of pattern 
tend somewhat to obscure the personal attribute of portraiture, 
they are welcome features of the show that testify to an original 
and graceful conception of line and mass. Mrs. Barton’s skill 
in a similar direction is best seen in “Alas that Spring should 
Vanish with the Rose!” a cleverly contrived combination that 
uses a female head as part of a pattern, instead of emphasising 
it and keeping the background in subjection, though I am not 
sure that something of suggestion and meaning would not be 
gained by adopting this course, without diminishing the interest 
of the design. 

In another way Mr. Marcus Adams’s work is deeply touched 
by imaginaticn. The child’s head in “Sunlight” is very suc- 
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cessfully and sympathetically endowed with juvenile brightness 
and animation. The spirit of childhood, which beams out of 
this work, could not have been captured without imaginative 
perception, which also discovers the quietly graceful indi- 
viduality of the young woman whose admirable portrait is 
named * The Chain." The extreme simplicity of * The Girl and 
Book " misses its due effect through the excessive contrast of the 
white cloth too obviously and inappropriately hanging behind 
her. The stage tradition, “Join your flats,” surely has its appli- 
cation to photography. This excellent figure only requires to be 
seen in an atmosphere to be appreciated. That the poetic 
grandeur of the cathedral, as seen in the distance, though still 
dominating the landscape, has irresistibly appealed to Mr. Ber- 
tram Cox may be gathered from his *Lincoln from the South- 
west," which has a discriminating atmospheric tone, while the 
foreground trees make a good line that contrasts effectively 
with the stately building. Sometimes imagination is content to 
express itself in the choice of subject without seeking further 
scope in subtleties of treatment, but this is a half measure. An 
instance is “Abandon,” by Mr. E. H. Weston, who represents a 
male figure, nude, with arms extended, descending a hill, no 
doubt for a plunge in the river below. 

Mr. E. Williams’s “Wood Nymphs” is a fanciful attempt 
to represent fairies dancing in the moonlight, and the little 
figures form a pretty group; but such a subject needs dainty 
handling, and the heaviness is inappropriate alike to the 
spirit of the theme and to the elusive colour quality of shadows 
in moonlight. A decidedly imaginative composition is “The 
Student,” by Mr. Gerald E. Jones, in which the silhouette pro- 
file of the figure is represented in quiet tone against a window, 
which may be that of a church. He is reading by the fading 
light apparently, up to its very last possibility, and the earnest 
and thoughtful sentiment and “atmosphere” are aided by the 
simple decorative composition and tone. 


Tonality and Composition. 

M. L. Misonne’s *Chaumiére "(reproduced on page 280) sug- 
gests the peace of a Belgian pastoral scene with a vividness that 
becomes pathetic in view of the country's recent tragedy, and, 
while appreciating the composition and atmospheric sky and 
distance, one may wonder, in respect of this and the other scenes 
that he so sympathetically represents, whether they too have 
been converted into masses of desolation. It is а satis- 
faction to note that that accomplished veteran, Mr. A. H. Blake. 
is still producing work of high quality. His interpretations of 
London are famous, but it is doubtful whether he has ever 
depicted its morning light with more success, or has more 
strikingly rendered its interesting buildings, than in * The War 
Office in Peace Time," while his * Tothill Street, Westminster." 
as will be seen in the illustration on another page, is a bold 
undertaking in the picturing of perspective from a height, with 
a view down the long street to the distant river, carried out 
with marked ability. On accompanying pages also are repro- 
ductions of Mr. E. HI. Weston's clever and attractive “Summer 
Sunshine," in which the spirited movement of the girl carrying 
a tray of flowers, and the enlivening influence of the sunflecks 
are sure to be appreciated; and of Mrs. Cadby’s piquant and 
pretty print, “The Ski-er,” in which she has given a happy: 
touch of vivacity to the graceful figure, which typifies the 
pleasures of the bright wintry scene. One is sorry that there 
are.not more of her dainty and animated productions, but Mr. 
Will Cadby shows four excellent works, among which, perhaps, 
preference may be given to “Sun and Silver,” on account of its 
exemplification of a characteristically sure yet delicate percep- 
tion of Nature's fairy effects, enabling him in this instance to 
give a truthful rendering of the sparkle and shadows on snow, 
when the surface is becoming moistened by the sun. 
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SUMMER SUNSHINE. BY EDWARD H. WESTON (California). 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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AN ALSATIAN FARM. 


BY 
BERTRAM C. WICKISON. 


From the Exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic 
Society, now open at the 
Galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, S.W. 


RADERS VIE 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
lt must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE CAMERA CLUB’S HOSPITALITY. 


Sır, —The Committee of the Camera Club desire to state that 
they will gladly make temporary honorary members of any 
officers of the British and allied armies invalided from the front. 
Anyone who wishes to avail himself of this offer should forward 
his name, address, and rank to the Hon. Secretary, when the 
necessary formalities will be completed as quickly as possible. 

The Club is a social one, with facilities for photographic work. 
— Yours, etc., H. W. FAIRHOLME, Hon. Secy. 

17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE PATRIOTIC SALON. 

SIR,—I was very much interested to read that the whole of the 
profits of this year's Salon wil be devoted to the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund. 

I have the greatest sympathy with this plan, and have written 
the Secretary of the Salon that, in case any of my pictures 
are sold, to accept the amount for the fund. I have asked him 
to let visitors know that, in case these five photographs are sold, 
the full proceeds will go to the Prince of Wales' National Relief 
Fund.—yYours, etc., В. POLAK. 

Rotterdam. =_=. 

SIR,—The Salon advertises that all profits of the exhibition will 
be devoted to the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. Now, 
if all British photographers whose pictures sell would agree to 
allow the proceeds to go to the same cause, it would materially 
increase the contribution. 

I cannot help thinking that most people whose work finds 
purchasers would be glad to do this if the matter was put before 
them by the Salon Committee, for, added to the satisfaction of 
knowing their pictures were appreciated by the public, they 
would realise they were making their hobpy help in the great 
work of relief.—Yours, etc., WILL Canby. 

Platt, Boro’ Green, Kent. 


— a 


Sır, —As the R. P. S. exhibition and that of the London Salon 
are so close together, the one is being constantly mistaken for 
the other by the general public. In ordinary times such a mis- 
take is of no great importance, and I should not think of 
troubling you about the matter. The Salon Committee has, how- 
ever, publicly announced (Daily Express, September 4th) its 
intention of confiscating the prints entrusted to it by German 
photographers, and selling them for the benefit of the National 
Relief Fund, and it is my duty to guard this Society's reputation 
against any misconception in a matter of that kind. 

The Royal Photographic Society is contributing to the Prince 
of Wales's Fund (has already forwarded its first instalment), 
but the dictates of common honesty, not to mention the interests 
of those who have works of art on exhibition in Germany, 
forbid us following such an example. 

The German photographs entrusted to us will be held till the 
end of the war, and then dealt with in accordance with any 
regulations issued by the Government.—Yours, etc., 

35, Russell Square, W.C. J. MCINTOSH, 

Secretary, Royal Photographic Society. 


.[We are glad to note that Mr. McIntosh is guarding the reputa- 

tion of the R. P. S., but regret to observe that in insinuating 
dishonest motives to the Salon, he has founded his com- 
ments on a slightly misleading paragraph appearing in a daily 
paper, which has been duly corrected. Our readers will be 
able to see from the following letter received from the Hon. Secy. 
of jp at the same time how the misunderstanding arose. 
—Eb. 


5тв,—Му attention has been called to reports appearing in 
the Daily «xpress and elsewhere to the effect that the German 
pictures at the London Salon of Photography, now open at 
sa, Pall Mall East, have been removed from the walls and con- 
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fiscated by the Salon. I hope you can spare a little of your 
valuable space to explain the situation. 

The pictures are still on view; but, after the press and private 
view of the Salon, in deference to the wishes of a great number 
of visitors, the German prints were removed from the walls 
(there are less than thirty prints out of a total of over three 
hundred pictures exhibited), and have now been placed in a 
portfolio on the desk. Here they may be seen by those who are 
admirers of German work, and a notice hangs in the gallery 
to that effect. Also, if a visitor expresses a desire to purchase 
one or more of these prints he may do so; but it is quite 
clear that we cannot hand over the purchase money or do busi- 
ness in any manner whatsoever with the enemy. But we might, 
if necessary, add the proceeds of such sale to the profits of the 
exhibition, which, as already announced, are being devoted to a 
patriotic cause, viz., the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 

At the close of the war these prints (I hardly think they will 
command a ready sale) will be dealt with as circumstances 
dictate. In the meantime they will be retained by the Salon. 
I wish to make it clear, however, that the prints have neither 
been confiscated nor yet “offered” for sale, and I have already 
written correcting any statements of this character appearing in 
the daily press, as the Salon committee have been in no way 
responsible for them. 

I am pleased to be able to tell you that the attendance at the 
exhibition is very satisfactory, and we hope, therefore, to be of 
considerable benefit to the Relief Fund.—Yours, etc., 

sa, Pall Mall East. BERTRAM PARK, 

Hon. Sec., London Salon of Photography. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have taken legal advice on the 


matter and have ascertained that in the circumstances pictures 


shown by alien enemies at an exhibition held in England cannot 


be sold. 
Foe 
LON 
: «JJ 
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The Supplementary Salon.—Visitors to the London photo- 
graphic exhibitions are reminded that there is now open at 
THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., an exhibition 
of some of the best of the pictures which were submitted to the 
Salon, but could not be hung there owing to lack of wall space. 
Many fine prints are included in the show, which is open free 
daily from то a.m. to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays, io a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Barnet Handbook Competition.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 
manufacturers of Barnet plates and papers, ask us to announce 
that they regret that, owing to the war, the Barnet Handbook 
Competition for 1914 is cancelled. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., have prepared two interest- 
ing lantern lectures, one, “ Pictorial Photography,” illustrated by 
one hundred slides, and a second, on the uses of the reflex 
camera, entitled * Photographic Luxury." They invite secretaries 
of all photographic societies to make early application for dates. 

The September number of Wild Life deals largely with the 
life and habits of the kingfisher. The illustrations, by J. H. 
Symonds, are particularly good, and the articles dealing with the 
kingfisher, by E. Eykyn and Ethel Rolt-Wheeler, are very inter- 
esting. Mr. Douglas English, the editor, in a prefatory note 
claims his readers! indulgence for the reduced number of pages 
in Wild Life, as both he and his colleague, Mr. C. W. R. Knight, 
are engaged in military duties. 

Pathfinder's Photographic Circle.—At a special meeting of 
members, called to consider the general position of affairs as 
affecting the Circle, it was decided to arrange for photographic 
rambles as usual. The general feeling of the meeting was that, 
in the case of those members who are carrying on their usual 
occupations, no good would be done by throwing aside a hobby 
which causes a certain amount of money to be circulated, and 
which helps in this way to keep the photographic industry going. 
The Circle does not compete with the usual photographic 
societies, but as some of the latter have abandoned their outings, 
any photographers who care to join the Circle's rambles will be 
weloomed as visitors. The next fixture is a half-day outing to 
Chorley Wood and Chesham, on October 3rd. Further parti- 
culars may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Drew, 40, Gracechurch Street. E.C. 
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A SUPPORT FOR NEGATIVES, LANTERN 
SLIDES, AND TRANSPARENCIES. 

V/ HEN making enlargements (par- 
ticularly for exhibition) one often 

tests quite a large number of negatives in 
the lantern, and, in the dim light, some 
system is necessary to prevent mishaps. 
It is easy to put down a plate, forget it, 
and splash it, or stand something on it. 
To prevent this I deal with my negatives 
in batches, making use of a couple of 
home-made supports—each capable of 
holding at least half a dozen plates. Their 


cost was nil, and they not only prevent 
mishap to the plates, but leave each nega- 
tive of a batch easily available, no matter 
how many times it is required. 

My supports were made from part of a 
packing case and a few nails. Of course, 


deal or white wood can be used with 
advantage, but this introduces a small 
cost. 

From a good packing case select the best 
plank and rip off two full length strips 
about 2 in. wide. Plane them and make 
a rebate on one edge of each (fig. 71). 


Fic. 3. 


Fasten them together at the ends, rebates 
inwards, by nailing underneath two short 
lengths of wood, so that the rebates are 
far enough apart to allow a negative or 
transparency to drop in without much 
play (fig. 2). 

For the triangular ends saw off an oblong 
piece of plank and cut it diagonally, as 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


indicated by the dotted line in fig. 3. 
Nail these pieces to the ends of the frame 
already made, and the rack is complete 
(fig. 4). 

A finger crooked over the top will raise 
any plate required, so that it can be 
picked up easily with the other hand. 


When in use six Or seven negatives are 
selected and placed on one support, tested 
one by one, and placed upon the other, 
out of the way, but still easily available 
again if wanted. 

The racks can be made to fit any size of 
plate. When stood on white paper they 
show off lantern slides and transparencies 
admirably. Mine have also proved of 
great assistance at demonstrations. 

T. Lo 
و ن‎ 


STRAIGHTENING PRINTS. 
A very frequently are 
troubled by prints having curled up 
in the process of drying, and not knowing 
a good and simple method of straighten- 
ing them again. | 
A glance at the accompanying illustra- 


tion will show how easily this can be 
done. 

Place the print face downwards upon a 
book, to act as a pad, and then gently 
stroke the print with the edge of an ordi- 


nary foot-rule. This is not quite so easy 
as it might appear at first. 

A certain amount of pressure should be 
applied, holding the rule with the right 
hand, and gently drawing the rule across 
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the back of the print, the opposite way of 
the curl, and at the same time lifting the 
print gradually with the left hand. 

On no account must the print be pulled 
under the rule, as such an action would 
cause friction on the surface of the print, 
and, in the case of collodion papers, be 
very liable to rub and damage the picture. 

By this method it is possible to make 
the most curling print quite flat. In doing 
a rumber it is, however, quicker, perhaps, 
to use sufficient pressure with the right 
hand to curl the print in the opposite 
direction, and then, by placing underneath 
a book or suitable weight for a short time, 
the print will again emerge quite flat and 
free from curliness. | W. L. A. 

سوچ 


A CHEAP AND SESE” RETOUCHING 

HIS little desk, I think, will appeal to 
the beginner, who, no doubt, has 
bought this, that, and the other, as most 
of us do who are keen to get on, and 
found it rather expensive, and so now 
wants to save the retoucher’s fee and do 
the work at home. The writer, being one 
of the above, cast about to obtain 


material for a cheap desk, and the fol- 
lowing description, I hope, will help the 


beginner who wishes to make a similar 
one. I bought two ordinary school slates, 
two for a penny, small brass hinges and 
screws, a penny lump of putty, a penny 
piece of clear glass, a penny pot of white 
paint or enamel, and obtained two 
small wood skewers from the 
kitchen. 

Break out the slate part of slate 
No. 1 and slip in the piece of glass, 
and then press in the putty neatly, 
both sides, with an old blunt knife. . 
Leave the slate in slate No. 2, and 
enamel one side for a reflector. 
When dry, lay both slates flat on 
the table and screw on the two 
hinges (two hinges are better than 
one), then with a metal skewer 
made red hot burn six holes just 
deep enough to take the points of 
the wood skewers, four holes on 
the frame of the enamelled slate, 
two on each side about two inches 
from the top, and about two inches 
apart, and one hole each side on 
the frame of the glass slate; cut 
blunt points on each end of the wood 
skewers, adjust suitably, and the little 
desk is ready. However, should the 
worker wish a shade for the eyes, take a 
piece of black paper, to be found in any 
of the artificial light paper packets, gum 
& plece of the required size, viz., the 
width of the top of the slate, along the 
under edge of the glass slate, and bend it 
forward. J. M. W. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Welcome Syllabus. 

The receipt of the syllabus of the Armley and 
Wortley Photographic Society is a welcome diver- 
sion from the pessimistic accounts which have 
kept filtering through of some societies who do 
not know their own minds as to what should be 
done at this immediate period of the present 
crisis. Armley and Wortley apparently do, and 
have done it with confidence. In sending me 
their syllabus the secretary says: “You will 
observe we are to commence our session with a 
* Smoker,’ which will be held at the Royal Hotel, 
Town Street, Armley. A number of artistes have 
already promised to entertain, and we are assured 
of a pleasant evening. Come and bring a friend 
on September 24th.” 


A Free Testimonial. 

By the way, I have just noticed an interesting 
paragraph in the syllabus of the Armley and 
Wortley Society, which will point a moral to the 
societies in or out the new Southern Federation. 
After enumerating the primary objects of the 
society, it says, "Since our society is federated 
with the Yorkshire Photographic Union, we have 
the splendid advantage of a list of over sixty 
of its lecturers, and among whom will be found 
some of the most eminent photographers and 
scientists, and the great help of its judges of 
pictorial work in our competitions. In addition, 
our members may attend any lecture given under 
the auspices of the Union, wherever held." 


Send me your Syllabus. 

This is not the opinion expressed by “Ariel,” 
or any officer of a Federation, but the spontaneous 
expression of a society who has known both sides 
of the hedge, and as such it is an expression 
that has the greatest appreciation in Federation 
circles. I am going to make this point the 
ground of a very earnest appeal to every secre- 
tary of every society in*the British Isles to bom- 
bard me with their programmes as soon as they 
come hot from the press. I have had the Armley 
and Wortley syllabus before, but never have I had 
one so full of points of interest as this one, so 
well got-up, and such an excellent programme 
of lectures. So please send off at once your sylla- 
bus, and if there is not something in it to interest 
me I shall be surprised, and possibly I may say 
so. The syllabus may also be accompanied by a 
short letter, telling me something you propose to 
do shortly. Remember what seems to you com- 
monplace by reason of its familiarity is perhaps 
a point of interest to others, and I, in my 
experience and non-partisan character, can easily 
sort the wheat from the chaff, and sometimes I 
like a bit of both, they blend so well together. A 
few societies make a point of sending me every 
week a report of the current lecture, and very 
seldom are they lacking in some point of interest. 
Of course, I cannot always use them, but their 
turn comes much oftener than the society whose 
literary efforts are spasmodic, and the socicties 
who "don't" are left at the post or among the 
“also ran." 


After Fifty Years. 


The souvenir syllabus of the Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society is of more than ordinary interest 
because it is issued in the form of a delightfully 
interesting year-book containing a fairly Tengdiy 
epitome of the society's history from 1864 to the 
present year. A paragraph in the Photographic 
Меш of February 3rd, 1865, informs us that “The 
Shefheld society discussed washing apparatus, and 
that they have given up their contemplated soirée 
for the present.” Unfortunately, says the writer 
in the year-book, the early records of the society 
have been lost, and beyond the above paragraph, 
other scattered references in the photographic 
papers, and an old secretarial notebook, there is 
little known of the subjects which engaged the 
attention of the members. It 15, however, 
definitely recorded the society was established in 
1864, and the first general meeting was held on 
December 1st, when Dr. John Ryan was elected 
president. Dr. F. T. Griffiths, the borough medical 
ofücer of health, and C. J. Fleming, a local 
artist, were elected vice-presidents: Messrs. 
С. W. Kirby, L. F. Peacock, J. Thomas and 
G. Tulley, all of whom were professional photo- 
graphers, formed the council. Theophilus Smith. 
a well-known designer and modeller, was clected 
treasurer, and J. Harvey Rawson, secretary. 


An Excursion in 1865. 

Two excursions appear to have been fixed up 
in 1865, the first to Padley Woods on June rst, 
when about twenty persons made the journey by 
bus, leaving at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
partaking of a good substantial tea at the 
Chequers Inn at 5 p.m. Not a bad muster for 
these were the days of the “wet plate” and the 
“dark tent,” and if there were twenty sets of 
apparatus, well they earned that “substantial 
tea.” As the writer says, “Cameras were not the 
light and fairy-like structures of the present day. 
A photographic excursion of 1865 was a serious 
matter. Much impedimenta had to be carried, for 
the sensitising of the plate and the development 
had to be done on the spot. These early members 
of the society are deserving of all honour for 
the energy they displayed, and for the pioneer 
work they carried through so successfully." 


How to Make New Members. 


This Sheffield society has frequently been held 
up as a model organisation with a great love for 
exhibitions and the pictorial. Small wonder they 
are so successful, for their experience is prodigicus. 
I find the first public exhibition promoted by the 
society was held in the Cutlers' Hall in 1882, and 
was open six days; in fact, it was the first public 
exhibition of photographic pictures held in 
Shefheld. Exhibitions seem to have helped the 
society, for in 1886 they had 4o members, in 1887 
62 members, and last year 210 members composed 
the roll. The society attribute this success to a 
systematic programme, and above all the promo- 
tion of the annual exhibition. An instance of 
this is shown in 1903-4, when the exhibitions were 
boomed; they made 41 new members. In the three 
following years 35, 4o and 42 new members joined, 
proving conclusively the efficacy of exhibitions 
as recruiting agencies. 


A Literary Syllabus. 


* There is so much of interest in the Sheffeld 
souvenir that one scarcely knows when to stop, 
but I cannot pass without a flattering reference 
to the excellence of the syllabus of lectures 
arranged for the oncoming season. There are 
indeed many syllabuses of public literary societies 
who charge a very much higher subscription and 
give a far less interesting group of lectures, 
dealt with entirely from the public point of in- 
tercst, and this excellent list is supplemented with 
photographic demonstrations of all the latest pro- 
cesscs of the pictorial art of photography. 


Lelcester's New Rooins. 


As I hinted some time ago, the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society were not quite satished with their 
rooms, so were looking elsewhere. I am now 
informed that the large room of the old Working 
Men's College, in Union Street, belonging to the 
Co-operative Society, has been secured for the 
winter session. When alterations that are 
necessary are completed, the members will be 
made more comfortable than was possible in the 
old rooms. It is a curious feature of a change 
of headquarters that certain of the average mem- 
bership seize the opportunity to slip off the books 
of the society. Now I trust that Leicester will 
be able to discount this feature and tell me at the 
end of the session the change has resulted in a 
substantial increase of numbers. I reported the 
big success this society made in the Art Gallery 
when they housed their exhibition there some 
time ago, but there was a doubt if the financial 
side was quite all right. I am glad to say that it 
was satisfactory to the tune of thirty shillings on 
the right side. For the winter session they are 
arranging, as far as practicable, that every other 
meeting shall consist of a demonstration for 
beginners. Mr. James Shaw, of Manchester, 
opens the session on October 8th with “Some 
English Beauty Spots.” 


Bowes Park Improvises. 


At Bowes Park Photographic Society last Mon- 
day the lecturer was a victim of the circumstances 
of the war crisis, so consequently the society had 
to improvise a short lantern lecture by one of 
the members present. This is how а society 
should rise to the occasion, and if it takes the 
trouble in times of ease to train some of its 
members how to lecture, it reaps the benefit in 
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times of stress. A variety of slides were thrown 
on the screen including landscapes, portraiture, 
natural history, and other subjects. The subjects 
were of wide and varied interests, yet the lecture 
proved extremely entertaining, being interspersed 
with humorous anecdotes, 2.е., how they were 
secured, etc. On September 2:st Mr. Р. R. 
Salmon will lecture to this society on * Home 
Portraiture.” 


War and Other Pictures. 


In my notes of August 31st I referred to the 
possibilities amateurs now had to take pictures, 
and the view I expressed on that occasion was 
pretty much on the lines of a War Office re- 
assurance just issued with the authority of the 
Official Press Bureau. The latter say that in view 
of representations made to the War Office to the 
effect that general uneasiness has been caused 
among photographers by the precautions taken 
to prevent the photographing of strategic posi- 
tions, no apprehension whatever need be felt 
by any photographer who confines himself to 
ordinary subjects of purely pictorial interest. 
The common sense of everyone will tell him that he 
must not photograph the movements of troops, 
fortifications, barracks, ships of war, transports, 
or defence works of any kind, and at the present 
time this caution should obviously be extended to 
railway bridges, stations, cuttings, tunnels, via- 
ducts, harbour works, reservoirs, and many other 
subjects which might be photographed quite freely 
in times of peace. With these reservations the 
restrictions necessarily imposed by military con- 
siderations should not affect the ordinary photo- 
grapher. There are innumerable possibilities in 
taking groups, single figures, and features with 
pictorial interest, so that with the possession of 
the common sense referred to no difhculties will 
arise. Always carry the signed membership card 
of your club, and possibly it will be your passport 
in an emergency. Always seek the goodwill of 
the subject, be he military or otherwise. 


Bring the Shows to the Club Room. 


I want to remind societies and their officials of 
the simile which has reference to Mahomet and the 
mountain, The story is old enough to talk, so I will 
refrain from repetition beyond using it to point 
a moral. It is only a very small percentage of 
us that can go to London and see the great 
shows of the “Royal” and the “Salon,” but, by 
the aid of the great powers of my headquarter 
firm, these shows, or the very cream of both, can 
be brought to the societies. For a modest half- 
crown, “Photograms of the Year 1914” will be 
within the reach of every member of a society, 
and the Editor, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, told me some 
weeks ago that he had an abundance of excellent 
examples of work sent for his selection, and since 
then work has been flowing in daily. A year ago 
I advised every society to make sure of a copy, to 
be used for educational purposes among their 
members. Some did so at once, but others de- 
layed, and then they could not get one for love 
or money. I am reminding them earlier this 
year, so that no such error is excusable. Modest 
though the sum of purchase appears, there are 
vet some, with so many calls upon their purse, 
that find it impossible to invest, and here the 
society must help by purchasing a club copy for 
free loan among these members. 


Better than Medals. 


Again, there is an excellent use to which we 
can put “Photograms of the Year,” and that 
is to substitute a few copies for the usual club 
medal, and award them for a series of competi- 
tions which might advisedly be arranged for tke 
next few weeks. But it must not be assumed 
that the time to purchase the prizes is when the 
competitions are over, because then societies will 
find it is too late. One of the northern societies 
who adopted a similar suggestion a year ago, dis- 
covered this fact to their discomfiture when the 
prizes were won and the whole edition sold out. 
If societies wish to be extra generous with th- 
gold medal kind of generosity, then we have a 
cloth bound edition-de-luxe for three-and-six- 
pence. Possibly I may suggest one or two suit- 
able competitions later, but in the meantime order 
the prizes—your local dealer will supply. or orders 
can be sent direct to the publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 
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Exposure. 


I am much perplexed as to the laws govern- 
ing exposure. A house, for example, requires 
a different stop to a three-quarter length por- 
trait, etc. І photographed a group of hfty 
people, using F/22 and 3 secs. The result 
was good, except the end figures were not as 
clear as the centre ones. 
W. G. A. (Hailsham). 


It is quite impossible to go completely 
into the very large question of stops and 
exposure on this page, so we must limit 
our reply to a few salient points. Primarily 
exposure depends оп the speed or light- 
sensitiveness of the plate, and conse- 
quently on the quantity of light reaching 
it during exposure. This in turn depends 
on the length of time, or duration of ex- 
posure time, and the strength and actinic 
quality of the light, which again depend 
on the colour of the object reflecting light 
towards the lens, the weather, latitude, 
lens and stop, etc. Thus you will see that 
exposure cannot be dismissed in a sentence 
or two. But in practice many of the 
factors are fairly constant within certain 
limits, so matters are simplified. For 
example, if you always use the same brand 
of plates you may take it that their speed 
will not vary to any practical extent. 
Broadly put, the further away from the 
lens any object is, the shorter will be the 
exposure. The smaller the stop the longer 
the exposure. The exposure in this respect 
varies with the square of the stop F num- 
ber. For example, suppose two stops 
marked F/4 and F/s respectively. Squar- 
ing 4 and 5, we get тб and 25, which are 
approximately in the proportion of 4 to 6, 
or, say, 1 to 14, so an exposure of 1 sec. 
with F/4 would be equivalent to 14 secs. 
with F/s. The stop is thus a means of 
controling the quantity of light falling 
on the plate in a given time. But the stop 
also plays another very important part in 
quite a different direction, viz., it controls 
definition, sharpness, or what you call 
clearness. When a lens is “in focus” for 
an object at, let us say, 20 ft. distance, 
nearer objects, say то ft., and more dis- 
tant objects, say 4o ft., will not be as 
sharp (clear) as the 20 ft. distant object. 
The larger the stop the greater will be the 
in-focus and out-of-focus difference. Tne 
further away these objects, e.g., 50, 100, 
200 ft.. the Jess the difference with the 
same stop. This quality of a lens is often 
called its depth of focus; but is better 


termed depth of field. Now when photo- 
graphing your group, it is quite likely 
that the end figures were not the same 
distance from the lens that the central 
figures were, and if you focussed for the 
central figures at one distance, those at 
some other distance would be not quite so 
sharp in focus. There are several other 
factors in the problem which we cannot 
go into now. But perhaps the foregoing 
may start you on the right track ; observa- 
tion and care will carry you forward. 


Selling Prints. 


Does the sale of a vrint to newspaper, etc., 
affect the status of the seller as an amateur? 


; T. J. P. (Droitwich). 

It is almost impossible, nor is anything 
to be gained by distinguishing amateur 
and professional photographers. A very 
large number of quite well-known 
amateurs sell prints to papers and at exhi- 
bitions. The sale of prints need not give 
you a single uneasy thought, and does not 
affect the status of the seller at all. 


Developer. 


At the present time I am mixing my own 
developer (formula enclosed); but when mixed 
it has a dirty-brown colour. Is this colour 
of the solution detrimental, etc.? 


L. M. (Rhondda Valley). 


The proportions of the ingredients in 
your formula are not quite what we 
should advise, but we cannot understand 
why your solution is discoloured in the 
way you describe. We can only surmise 
that there is some detrimental impurity 
in the water causing this—provided, of 
course, that the various chemicals used 
are of reasonably or average good 
quality. Try the following procedure : 
Boil 14 pints of water briskly for a few 
minutes, then pour it into a clean jug, and 
let it stand until cool. Now put 1 oz. soda 
sulphite crystals and 1 oz. soda oarbonate 
crystals into a 20 oz. bottle, and fill up 
with the cool water. Invert the bottle 
now and again, avoiding violent shaking, 
until these ingredients are dissolved. Set 
the bottle aside for twelve hours, and 
decant or filter off the clear part from any 
sediment which may, perhaps, have been 
thrown down. Then add 25 gr. metol, 
and when this is dissolved add so gr. 
hydroquinone, and then 5 gr. of potas. 
bromide. Let us hear presently how you 
get along with this mixture. It is a for- 
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mula that we have used with every satis- 
faction for several years. N.B.—This 
keeps for a few weeks in perfect condition, 
but in the course of time darkens to a 
straw colour and gets a little slower in 
action. It is, therefore, not advisable to 
make up mors? than a month's supply at a 
time. 


Silver Stain. 


I photographed the eclipse of the sun re- 
cently and attempted to print the negative on 
glossy P.O.P. next day. But owing to damp- 
ness, and the film presumably was not quite 
dry, the paper stuck to the plate. I placed 
the two in a dish of water and got the paper 
off without damaging the plate, but there is 
a stain, etc. R. F. C. E. (Kingsbridge).. 


Silver stains obtained in this way are 
unfortunately much more easily caused 
than they are removed. As there is 
always some risk run when attempting 
their removal, one should first of all make 
a contact positive on glass (transparency), 
or glossy P.O.P. or bromide print from 
the stained negative as it is. Now make 
up the following solution: (A) Methylated 
spirit 2 oz.; add a few flakes of solid 
iodine, enough to impart a good, rich 
sherry colour to the solution. (B) Water 
2 oZz., potas. cyanide то gr. (N.B.—a 
deadly poison). Place the stained plate 
in A and gently rock the dish until the 
stain is pale yellow. Now wash the plate 
thoroughly. Then place it in B, and rub 
the stained part of the plate with a tuft 
of cotton wool tied to a glass rod until 
the stain is dissolved, and then at once 
well wash the plate again. In case you 
cannot get the potas. cyanide (and a 
chemist should not sell this to a stranger) 
you may try “another way," as the 
cookery books say: (C) Water г oz. 
ammonium sulphocyanide 3o gr. (D 
Water 1 oz., nitric acid 30 drops or min. 
Mix C. and D When the stain is re- 
moved wash the plate in as cold water 
as you can use, as this mixture renders 
the gelatine likely to be dissolved in 
warmish water. We may give you just 
one more formula: Water 3 oz., hypo 
т oz., soda phosphate 3 gr., lead nitrate 
so gr., alum 5o gr. Dissolve the above 
ingredients in the order here given. This 
bath acts very slowly and may take an 
hour or more to remove the stains, when 
the plate will, of course, require à 
thorougb washing. 
لے‎ ———— 
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z WORKING 


eo SY 
. 4 WEEK or two ago 

» we devoted a lesson 
to the considera- 
tion of the impor- 
tant work of modi- 


or strengthening 
the pictorial effect 
| of the picture ob- 
tained. We then considered the simple 
plan of making an enlargement, touch- 
ing it up in various ways with powdered 
blacklead, scraping lancet, and lead 
pencil, and recopying the touched-up 
original in order to obtain a new nega- 
tive from which prints or enlargements 
could be made. 

But it often happens that the work 
can be done on the original negative, 
especially in those cases where a worker 
uses a half-plate or even larger size of 
camera. Further, the new negative 
made from an enlargement touched up 
as above suggested may need some 
further touches to complete the effect, 
or an enlarged negative may be made 
for the purpose of printing in carbon 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


UP THE NEGATIVE PICTORIALLY. . 


or platinum, and on this enlarged nega- 
tive some control work may be re- 
quired. So that the hints we are now 
about to give will be applicable to 
quite a variety of work and, we hope, 
useful to quite a number of workers. 
As we have before pointed out, with all 


forms of manipulative work practice is 


necessary, and work should be com- 
menced on plates which do not call for 
ambitious efforts. 

Last week we printed illustrations 
showing the difference in effect when 
using a rather short-focus lens (i.e. a 
wide-angle lens), and alluded to the 
somewhat awkward lines of the foot- 
path as the principal defective point in 
the print. This week we have taken 
the negative in hand and made some 
modifications. Fig. 1 shows the print 
from the untouched negative. The 
principal aim is to modify to some ex- 
tent the rather straight lines in the 
foreground, and this must be done by 
scraping and pencilling. The materials 
we shall require are few and simple: 
some form of scraping lancet, a bottle 

of retouching medium, and two or 

three lead pencils, say HB, B, and 

BB. Of course, some form of re- 

touching desk will be needed, for 

the negative must be held steady, 
and, if good work is to be done, the 
worker must work in comfort. The 
larger the desk the better, up to, 
say, a slope of 18 or 20 in. square. 
The desk is then solid and firm 
enough to take the weight and 
pres:ure of the ‘hand and arm rest- 
ing against it. A small, light or 
flimsy desk is a mistake. The pen 
trimmers serve well for scraping, 

though sometimes the edge is a 

little ragged, and careful selection 

is needed. 
The first step is the scraping, and 


the film surface before the applica- 
tion of retouching medium. The 
scraper, held in a pen-holder, may 
be used much as a penknife is for 
erasing on a sheet of paper. The 
strokes should be made very 
lightly, taking the greatest care to 
avoid making scratchy marks. Ве- 


this should preferably be done on 


fore commencing any scraping we 
must have a perfectly clear idea of 
what we are going to do, otherwise we 
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Fig. 2. 


shall get into а mess and flounder 
about hopelessly. Bear in mind that 
scraping produces darker tones on the 
print. Thus in this case we may 
scrape away part of the path and turn 
it into grass. Оп the other hand, we 
may pencil over some of the grass and 
turn it into path. Fig. 2 shows the 
scraping, which has altered the general 
line of the path. Of course, the 
scraped patches are too dark, because 
it is almost impossible to get a touch 
so delicate that it will remove exactly 
the right amount of film and not a bit 
more. 

When all the requisite scraping has 
been done, a drop or two of the re- 
touching medium must be applied to 
the film surface and smeared quite 
thinly and evenly over the whole nega- 
tive. Most workers smear much too 
thickly. It is almost impossible to get 
too little on the film. After the nega- 
tive has stood a minute or two it ought 
not to feel sticky, yet the medium- 
coated film ought to take lead pencil 
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fairly easily Now, with a finely 
pointed HB pencil we must patiently 
work over the scraped portion, evening 
it up and removing any liney effect 
which has been produced by the 
scraping. There are two effects to be 
obtained, which are somewhat opposed 
to each other. First we want to get as 
near as possible to the photographic 
texture. That is, we want а very fine 
stipple, so that the worked parts shall 
not look as though worked. : Further, 
we want to keep the broad effect right, 
so that the worked part shall take its 
proper place in the picture. To work 
the fine stipple we must get fairly close 
to the negative, but this tends to a 
patchiness, which must be corrected by 
getting' well back occasionally and 
taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole negative. Also in working, the 
touches with the pencil should bear 
some relation to the substance repre- 
sented, whether it is grass, or gravel, 
and so on. Fig. 2 shows this * making 
good ” of the scraped portions, and also 
the introduced irregularities along the 


right-hand edge. It will be noticed 
that the clean edge seen in fig. 1 has 
been broken first of all by a little scrap- 


ing, and then still further by this pen- 7 


cilling. 

Then it will be seen that there is a 
somewhat dark, heavy shadow in the 
bushes at the right-hand lower corner. 
In order to lighten this we must coat 
the back of the negative with matt var- 
nish. This useful medium may be 
bought in small bottles, and it is much 
better to obtain a small quantity, as the 
ether, which is one of the solvents, 
rapidly evaporates. It is very awkward, 
however, to pour from a full bottle, and 
coating the back of the negative will be 
a'much easier matter if half the con- 


tents of the bottle are poured into. 


another small but clean and dry bottle. 
The ordinary method of holding the 
plate quite level, pouring on it a pool 
of varnish, tilting very gently until the 
varnish has flowed to each of three 
corners, and then pouring off into the 


bottle again from the fourth corner, is 
well known to our readers, and, like 
all other simple things, is easier after it 
has been tried a dozen or two times, 
using, of course, waste negatives. One 
point is important, the back of the nega- 
tive must be quite clean and free from 
finger marks if an even ground-glass 
effect is to be got with the matt var- 
nish. When the varnish has had about 
half an hour to dry and set hard, it is 
ready for working upon. We have 
now got a surface on which broad effects 
may be obtained, and for this the softer 
pencils will be used. The lightening 
of the dark shadow just referred to may 
be accomplished by light touches ap- 
plied with the B pencil, holding the 
pencil, sharpened to a long point, some- 
what on its side, so that the touches 
may be broad rather than fine pencil 
lines. The aim is to produce a tone, 
and not a succession of strokes. In the 
same way shading may be done over 
the distance, so that it will be lightened 
somewhat. The negative contains dis- 
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tinct cloud forms, and these may be 
strengthened somewhat, though it is 
doubtful if on the gaslight paper used 
for figs. 1, 2, and 3 anything in the sky 
will print through. With foregrounds 
so dark as this the exposure is so long 
that skies will seldom print out, and it 
will be seen that in each case the sky is 
blank. 

Fig. 4 is a gaslight print from the 
negative at this stage, and the toning 
down of the dark corner is accom- 
plished, and the lightening of the dis- 
tance, but the sky is still blank. Fig. 5 
is a fully exposed bromide print, and 
here the sky shows, partly because, 
while the negative is fully strong 
enough for gaslight paper, it is fairly 
soft for bromide. Notwithstanding 
this, the full exposure needed has flat. 
tened and darkened the landscape por- 
tion to such an extent as to spoil the 
effect, making it unduly heavy. For 
our final result, therefore, we return to 
the gaslight paper, and it becomes 
obvious that if a sky is required we 
must add it from a separate sky nega- 
tive. With such a subject as this there 
would be no great difficulty in doing 
this, either in the enlarging lantern or 
by contact printing. This work must 
form the subject for another lesson at 
an early.date, for the addition of a sky 
to a landscape is one of the most effec- 
tive ways of improving pictorial effect. 

We may add one word of caution with 
regard to the printing of negatives 
worked upon in the way we have de- 
scribed. - The work is certain to show if 
a smooth paper is employed. Rough 
paper, with, perhaps, a sheet of cellu- 
loid between . negative and printing 
paper, will give the most pleasing re- 
sult, and for this very reason the 
method is not applicable to the majority 
of small negatives. 


New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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OME years ago, living in the wilds in the North of Scotland— 
as I do for a great number of months in the year—I took 
up photography. dA MEC 

I knew nothing about it, and with my inexperience and 
, Tailures I found it a most expensive hobby. However, with 
experience things improved, and I became ambitious and wondered 
i£ I could possibly make my hobby pay for itself. 
‚ One day, by a lucky chance, I saw an advertisement of the Prac- 
tical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, London, 
W.C., that they had a class for Press Photography. I asked to 
take a course of lessons, and the Director of the College was most 
kind and encouraging to me, and soon showed me where to send 
my photographs. When the Course was over the advice given to 
me was "Try and take up one line." 

This line was decided for me, as I sent several photographs to 
an editor, and two sporting subjects were kept. (I was very proud 
of my first guinea.) The same thing was repeated, and sport again 
was preferred—so I made up my mind that this must be my line 
of action. 

It was very nice to get one or two guineas for photographs, and 
such a help to the expenses. 

I felt I was now fairly started as a Press Photographer. 

My second year was much more profitable than the first, and I 
found that my “journalistic point of view” was improving, and I 
received £3 3s. for some photographs of ferreting—after that suc- 
cesses came more often, and more guineas arrived. Of course, 


there are many disappointments too, but perseverance wins in the. 


end. 

One or two subjects I took were most successful, especially a 
lady with a keeper shooting in a grouse butt, which sold over and 
over again, and nearly all for a guinea each, in spite of the surly 
keeper who said he hated the “cameran.” 

I was very proud the first time I was written to by an editor 
and asked for certain subjects. 

I am afraid now I have really more work than I can get through, 
and sometimes have to refuse photographers for abroad. 

Of course, living at sporting places and among sporting people 
has helped me tremendously in my work; still, it takes a little 
thought to make a sporting. photograph really pictorial. 

I have had many varied experiences. I find keepers simply love 
being “immortalised.” One of them on a certain estate in the 
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north, fishing, brought me in seven guineàs in a few days, and 
another, thirteen guineas, and so on—they nearly all ask me from 
neighbouring estates if their. friends can come too. 

Last year I spent July amongst the wilds of Inverness-shire and 


. the most extensive of deer forests—a deer drive was arranged for 


me, that I should get a chance of the red deer in their natural state. 
I must admit that a photographer should be provided with thick 
clothes and be able to stand exposure. My camera was a Newman 
and Guardia half-plate of the strongest, as my ghillie and I were 
for two hours compelled to walk up a burn on hands and knees 
in drenching rain. I then got into a peat hag, and waited while 
the head forester and ghillies drove for me. I was all ready, 
crouching, not daring to move—when thump, thump, and the deer 
were all jumping over me too near to snap the shutter. Although 
I have often stalked deer with a rifle, I still say that camera stalking 
is as exciting, as one must get so much nearer the animal. 

Of course, a press photographer must have endless patience, and 
sometimes sporting dogs, which have to come into my class of 
work, are very difficult to manage, but I generally take them after 
some hours’ work, when they are glad to lie down quietly. 

I have spent many interesting days with some of the best trainers 
in the kingdom. I am mentioning some of these facts to show 
that the difficulty in getting a good photograph depends upon what 
price is asked for a reproduction, but I have always had great 
courtesy from all editors since I started press photography. 

The sportsmen, keepers, etc., who have been my models all over 
the Highlands have helped me tremendously, but the success of 
have achieved is owing, in the first instance, to the P.C. College, 
and the great help I received from the Director of Instruction. 

Anyone can learn the ropes as 1 have learned them, and as the 
College never takes any student who is not capable of being put 
on a profitable basis, it would seem as if there were а lot more 
guineas going to be conjured out of the editorial strong boxes. 

lf vou want to find “out if you can take pictures that are good 
enough td enable you to become a student, send half a dozen prints, 
not more, to Mr. Vincent Lockwood, the Principal of the Practical 
Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C., and 
ask for a free criticism. He will advise you as to your capabilities, 
send you a free picture book all about the course, and will not 
hesitate to disillusion you if the standard of your work shows that 
you could not make press photography pay. 


ن 


SELLING PRINTS TO PAPERS. 


I am quite convinced that there are very few people who would 
turn up their noses at an extra pound or two coming in every 
month. It is the extra money that makes one happy. The regular 
weekly wage, or monthly salary, is all allotted for the various 
necessities of life, and—to most of us—the margin that is left over, 
when the necessities have been paid for, is so small that you could 
put it in your eye and see no worse for it. 

Many people have got the idea that amateurs’ photographs are 
not wanted by the publishers of newspapers and illustrated journals, 
but this is the greatest mistake out. 
paper wants photographs, and his appetite for them is insatiable. 
The editor of a picture paper, for instance, may be full up with 
short stories or articles, and often puts in little notes begging 
authors not to send in any more, but you never see paragraphs 
asking people not to send in any more photographs! No, they 
can't get enough pictures of the kind they publish. x 

The professional press photographer does the war pictures— 


Every editor of a picture 


royal ceremonies, and things of that sort—but he leaves most of 
the simple subjects to the free lance. Some amateur photographers 


‘have discovered this, and keep mighty quiet about it, because they 


want to rake in all the halt.guineas they can; but the market 
is there right enough, and as literally iun reds of pounds are paid 
out every week in reproduction fees for photographs, there is no 
reason why there shouldn't be twice as many free lance press photo- 
graphers in the field. — | 

People who do not see many illustrated papers and journals have 
no idea what a lot they could do in this direction, even in a period 
like the present. The camera may have been laid aside, but what 
does that matter? You have plenty of negatives stowed away in 
boxes, and dozens of subjects are probably saleable if you only 
know which to print and send in. 

Gaslight paper is cheap enough, and you can probably make 
enough gaslight prints during the next few months to buy that 
reflex that you've been thinking about for so long. Why not 
try it? V. L. 
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SHILLINGS 


Our announcement regarding the formation of an amateur photographers’ fund to assist in the good work inaugurated by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales for the relief of distress occasioned by the war has already met with a ready response. There are many thousands of 
amateur photographers in this country who will be glad to help the good cause, and our readers have quickly realised that, in addition 
to being able to contribute in a small way towards lessening the burden of those most affected by the war, each contribution of a shilling 
will bring from the Proprietors of this paper a specially printed large-size signed copy of the Editor's well-known marine picture, '' The 
Empire’s Watchdogs.” This is presented free to every reader who sends a shilling, the entire cost of printing, packing, and postage 
being undertaken gratuitously by Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., the Proprietors of THE A.P., and : 


the entire receipts, without any deduction whatever, will be handed over to the 


Prince of Wales’ Fund. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe A. Р. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions аге for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials ot apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the sccond prize. is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. " 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in tbis issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied witb a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tne A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. - 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. J. 
Freeman, 52, Tyrwhitt Road, Brockley, S.E. (Title of print, 
“Outdoor Portrait.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. 
Ortho. ; stop, F/8; exposure, r-15th second; time of day, mid- 
day, August; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, enlarged on 
Gamage bromide. 

The Second Prize to Jas. Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. (Title of print, "Just a Rose.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet S.S. Ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, 
F/5.6; exposure, 4 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., July; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
smooth bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Philip Newman, 126, Church 
Road, Erdington. (Title of print, *The Sun Hat.") Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford S.R.; lens, Beck; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-1oth second; time of day, 3 p.m., August; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Austin Smith, 128, Algernon Road, 
Lewisham, S.E. (Title of print, “Study of a Head.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S.R., backed; stop, Е/5.6; exposure, 
5 seconds; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, platinum. 


Hon. Mention. : 

Jas. McArthur, Bellshill; E. F. Spaven, Edinburgh; H. 
Warner, Hammersmith, W. (2); Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W. ; 
G. E. Markcrow, Sheffield; Austin Smith, Lewisham, S.E.; 
Сео. E. Williams, High Wycombe; Miss Ethel M. Ambler, 
Bradford; Wm. J. Piper, St. Anne’s-on-Sea; Stanley A. E. 
Wells, Teddington; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. 


Class I. 

J. James, Leigh-on-Sea; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech (2); Price 
S. Hosegood, Goodmayes; С. E. Markcrow, Sheffield; J. К. 
Prendergast, Dublin; Miss C. Radcliffe, Killucan; Miss H. M. 
Edmonds, London, S.E.; Miss E. S. Woodward, Worthing ; 
John Cresswell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; D. H. Hooper, Sutton; 
Chas. W. Garth, Armley, Leeds; I". Н. Jackson, Halifax; Chas. 
Rivers, Norton-on-Tees; Miss G. Worth, Yeovil; Arthur 
Hendrick, Birmingham; Lionel Turner, Belfast; A. Norris, 
Bristol; Miss G. Drinkwater, Harrogate; G. E. Horrax, Man- 
chester. 


Class II. 

Miss F. T. Townsend, Lincoln; P. Joseph Lamb, Bristol; 
J. Toeman, Rotterdam; К. M. Fanstone, Romsey; Miss M. Е. - 
Parsons, Bristol; С. W. Munro, Perth, N.B.; Endicott, 
Seaton; K. L. Shaw, Harringay, N.; F. X. Wilmington, 
Salisbury ; Chas. Overton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; К. 5. Dorning, 
Harrogate; H. S. Watkins, Shrewsbury; Geo. Garner, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.; Miss Dora Holder, Leeds; Н. 5, Greenaway, 
Taunton; Harry Samuelson, Sidcup; Ed. G. Banks, Cardiff. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. 


—— 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to G. Hudson, 9, Water 
Street, Skipton, Yorks. (Title of print, *Bracken Mowing.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Zeiss 
Tessar; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-30th second; time of day, 
3 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bro- 
mide enlargement. : 

Beginners' Class. 

G. V. Averdieck, Uppingham; Sydney T. Steward, Wolver- 
hampton; A. D. Izard, Porthcurnow; Kenneth Wright, Ken- 
sington, W.; Miss M. Honeyball, Sevenoaks; C. H. R. Gee, 
Sunderland; Lewis Parslow, Aylesbury (2); Miss Irene Tyler, 
Bilston; S. J. Bloomfield, Leamington; S. Oakey, Hornsey 
Rise; E. R. Arnold, Brighton; John M. Nelson, Glasgow; N. 
Duckworth, Bradford; Miss M. Richardson, Stocksfield-on- 
Tyne; B. Whitworth, Lampeter; Arthur T. Kirke, West 
Bridgford; S. E. Robertson, Tottenham, N.; L. J. McCormick, 
Mayfair, W.; T. S. K. Inskipp, Bristol; Robert Forrest, Hamil- 
ton, N.B.; J. G. F. Druce, Reading; Mrs. E. Whittaker, Black- 
burn; Miss E. King, Kennington, S.E.; G. F. Waley, London, 
W. (2); J. K. Gaukroger, Northwich ; Jas. Hamilton, Coventry ; 
Miss Hake, London, W.; Н. Hawksley, Sheffield; L. Sea- 
borne, Stafford; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; W. Scruton, Leeds ; 
S. Blackburn, Pudsey; H. В. Holdron, Camberwell, S.E. ; 
John J. O'Connell, Clonmel; Sydney J. England, Hanwell, W. ; 
Bertrand W. Bartram, Dunstable. 
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HE two illustrations on this page may 
not at first glance present any strong 
features of resemblance ; nor are they out- 
standing examples of successful technique. 
In fact, one must confess that they are far 
from satisfactory in this respect, and are 
examples of what not to do in more ways 


than one. Yet, in spite of their short- 
comings, each has one feature which well 
conveys a hint worth noting, viz., the 
power of one feature of pronounced in- 
terest—a single figure. 


The reader will now perceive that each 


print has just one solitary figure—a 
youngster—which quickly seizes the atten- 
tion. First of all, let us try to imagine 
that in each case we had two or three other 
figures more or less scattered about in the 
neighbourhood of. the present solitary 
figure. The chances are that this 
youngster would not in either case obtain 
more than a passing glance at most. More- 
over, it is quite thinkable that no one of 
the other figures would retain attention. 
Thus we get the hint that one figure may 
easily be stronger than two or more, either 
taken singly or together. One reason for 
this is that with the single figure there is 
no competition, no divided interest. We 
get concentration, which is an important 
factor in unity of effect. 


Mitchell. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


A.—VIEWING THE LAKE. By Robt. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHoTOGRAPHIC News 


Weekiy Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


There is another reason why, in both 


these cases, the figure “tells” effectively. 


In fig. A we have a dark figure against a 
light background. In B it is a light figure 
against a dark background. Thus we have 
apt instances of how contrast 
accentuates features. These lights | 
and darks mutually enforce each 
other. Passing over the blank paper 
sky of A for a moment, it may be 
observed that the light background 
of this figure is the strongest light in 
the picture. Also it is noteworthy 
that in B the darkest part of the 
picture is the background of this 
figure. It is not improbable that, 
in one or both cases, these factors 
escaped the notice of these two 
photographers ; but it is interesting 
to remember that the artifice of 
bringing together the strongest light 
and strongest dark was a favourite 
one with some of the greatest 
artists, e.g., Turner, Rembrandt, and 
others. 

There is a third point worth 
noting, viz., the small size of these 
figures—so small, in fact, that if we 
could greatly reduce the light and 
shade contrasts just mentioned these 
figures might easily fail to be 
noticed at all. This shows how 
secondary a part is played by the 
size factor in pictorial composition. 

Then, again, in neither case is 
the figure of any marked interest 
by reason of costume, pose, action, 
etc. There is nothing strikingly 
picturesque or sentimental here. 
Hence, again, we are led to see 
the importance of the light and 
shade factor. 

It is further worth noting in B that, 
happily for the photographer, the 
youngster was running zz/o the picture. 
Had he been facing the other way round 
one would have got the idea of his going 
out of the composition—an effect very 
seldom satisfactory. In general, it is pre- 
ferable to have more picture space in front 
of than behind a figure for this reason. 

In print A the horizon comes rather too 
near the centre of the picture space. The 
pathway seems to run up hill rather too 
much, considering it is a case of calm 
water. The dark patch in the left lower 
corner comes rather awkwardly, and the 
further shore line is in undesirable con- 
junction with the top of the boy's head. 


H^. you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? If 
so, write to the Editor of "The A. P. 
& Р. №.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. He will 


- help you. 


The print gives one an idea of an over- 
developed negative. 

Print B is pronouncedly faulty in the 
lighter tones. In fact, there are patches 
of what appears to be blank paper which 
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B.—A SUNLIT CORNER AT SANTA MARGHERITA. 
. By Miss F. M. Waring. 
From the Beginners Competition. 


are not very obvious as to their meaning. 
Here, again, the print suggests a negative 
that is over-developed, and so strong and 
dense in the high lights that the printing 
light has entirely failed to penetrate them 
by the time the least dense parts are ex- 
posed enough to yield very strong darks on 
development. А  pyro-Stained negative 
which may not appear to be exceptionally 
dense or contrasty is likely to yield very 
strongly pronounced contrasts on enlarging 
by artificial light. 


The attention of new readers is 


specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weckly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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Next week’s issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
will be a special Autumn Number, and its outstanding 
feature will be that practically the 
whole of the contents, both pic- 
torial and literary, will be contri- 
buted by members of the London Salon of Photography. 
The members of the Salon have already demonstrated 
- their versatility in many directions in the photographic 
world, and this special Salon Number of THE А.Р. 
should be attractive to every reader. 

ооо 

Acute competition in philanthropy is a good hing, 

and when one exhibition announces that the whole of 
its profits are to go to the Prince 

EXHIBITIONS AND THE of Wales’ Fund, and another 
PRINCE’S FUND. that half its gate money is to 

be devoted to the same object, 

the best thing that the philanthropically disposed can 
do is to support both. The chairman at one of the 
evening lectures in Suffolk Street took occasion to say 


A SALON NUMBER. 


that if the Royal Photographic Society had chosen to. 


put out posters to the effect that the whole of its profits 
would be devoted to the Fund, it would doubtless have 
looked more imposing than the legend, “sixpence out 
of every shilling,” but as there would be no profits on 
the exhibition, the sincerity of such an announcement 
would be questionable. It may well be that the Royal 
Photographic Society is resigned to a loss upon its 
exhibition, and in that case the patriotic and generous 
thing is to follow the plan which it has adopted. But if 
there is an undercurrent of suggestion that the announce- 
ment of the London Salon is other than ingenuous, it 
can be disposed of promptly. During the last few years 
the Salon has shown a considerable profit year by year, 
unlike the Royal, which has shown a consistent loss, 
and this year, with expenditure diminished, while the 
attractiveness of the show is fully maintained, there is 
every reason to expect a substantial sum available as a 
result of the Salon gate. 
© © © 

The suburbs always lend themselves to satire, but 
we trust that the gentle raillery with which our repre- 
sentative has introduced Mr. 
Blake’s scheme for exploiting 
the suburbs in the interests of 
pictorial ТРЕТА as unfolded on Societies’ night 


PICTORIAL SUBURBIA. 


at the London Salon, will not obscure the value of the 
scheme itself. A pictorial lifetime might be spent within 
a radius of twenty miles of London, and even then little 
more than the fringe of a vast subject could be touched 
by one individual. We sympathise with those who urge 
that photographic life in London is suffering from a 
surfeit of organisation already, but as we understand 
Mr. Blake’s scheme, it is that, apart from what can be 
done by existing societies, each within its own area, 
men of like ambitions should gravitate together, and 
form a school of London landscape in the same loose 
sense as a school of painting. As one or two speakers 
at the meeting, however, seemed inclined to depreciate 
the value of London from the pictorial point of view, 
the school might also have an educational function. A 
special meeting for those interested in the scheme will 
be held at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, 
on Friday, October 16th, at 8.30 p.m. Mr. Blake will 
preside, and representatives of the societies present at 
the Salon meeting are invited to attend. 
o 9 © 

We have from time to time pointed out to our readers 
some of the advantages fo be derived from a little sys- 
tematic instruction in photography. 
In many places this is very satisfac- 
torily obtained through the club or 
photographic society, which in many 
cases arranges that a certain number of evenings shall 
be devoted to the beginners and less experienced mem- 
bers. To the enthusiasm and unselfish assistance of 
the older hands—photographically older, that is—many 
a young photographer owes very much of his success. 
Our own pages, and particularly the ‘Novices’ Note 
Book," the “Answers to Correspondents,” and the criti- 
cism of readers’ prints each week, are, we have reason 
to believe, of the greatest assistance to a very large per- 
centage of our readers. There is, however, a consider- 
able advantage in seeing how ‘things are done, and 
where it is possible we advise workers to join classes in 
photography, for it will often be found that one or two 
questions, supplemented perhaps by an actual demon- 
stration of some little point in practice, will prove more 
effective than many pages of printed matter. Quite 
apart from this, there is the undoubted fact that personal 
contact with a teacher and with other workers is a 
stimulus. In London the worker has many oppor- 


INSTRUCTION IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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tunities of gaining these advantages, for most of the 
Polytechnics have courses of lectures on photography. 
Valuable as theoretical work is, however, practical 
work is better, and at the Regent Street Polytechnic 
almost the whole of the classes are devoted to practical 
photography in all its branches. If any of our readers 
call any.day, except Saturdays, between то and 4, they 
will be ‘able to see Mr. С. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S., who 
will make arrangements for whatever work they wish 
to take up. 
BEA © © 9 

One of the last of our Continental contemporaries to 
reach us before the outbreak of war told of the founda- 
| tion in Munich of an association of an 
extremely original kind. It is called ‘‘ Die 
Brücke," which means literally ‘The 
Bridge,” and its purpose is to level the 
needless differences in all the fields of human activity. 


THE. 
LEVELLERS. 
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In the libraries, for instance, it has been insisting that 
a uniform system of classification should be adopted. 
It has also addressed its attention to the manufacture 
of photographic plates and paper. Here it has recog- 
nised the uselessness of insisting upon uniformity of 
size, but it has emphasised the value of a reduction in 
the number of different sizes, and of the standardisation 
of such sizes as remain, so that any one of them may 
be expressed in terms of another. To take our British 
classification, for instance, quarter-plate, half-plate, and 
whole-plate would mean exactly what they suggest, 
namely, that a quarter-plate shall be a quarter of the 
size of a whole plate. The German photographic in- 
dustry, however, has not seen its way to fall in with 
the recommendation, and even the societies of protes- 
sionals and amateurs have not decided in its favour, the 
reason being that to alter the sizes would entail the 
scrapping of such a large amount of apparatus. 


o 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SUBURBS. 


A SCHOOL OF LONDON LANDSCAPE SUGGESTED AT THE SALON. 
By an “ A. P.” Representative. 


discoveries in the Brazilian interior subsided before 

we have another great discovery to chronicle, which, 
like Roosevelt's, has demanded heroism and endurance of a 
special quality, and, like his also, has added a stirring page 
to the history of exploration. We need hardly say that we 
refer to the epoch-making discovery of the London suburbs 
ру our old-time leader in many an enterprise, Mr. А. Н. 

lake. 

The arch-Londoner himself gave a thrilling description 
of these unexplored wastes at a meeting held the other night 
in the gallery of the London Salon. Every seat was filled 
with a member of some local photographic society, and they 
all listened to Mr. Blake much as Desdemona must have 
listened to Othello. Not that Mr. Blake could claim to be 
entirely a pioneer in these regions, for other gallant inves- 
tigators, we believe, have previously penetrated as far as 
Hampstead and Highgate on the north, and as far as the line 
of hills on which Streatham and the Crystal Palace are 
situated on the south. But he is certainly the first to venture 
beyond these limits, and by means of a large map he showed 
that his peregrinations had carried him as far as Enfield on 
the one side, and the antediluvian swamp of Croydon on the 
other. 

Various definitions of Suburbia have been attempted, but 
Mr. Blake narrowed the circle by suggesting that it should 
be taken to denominate the places where London goes to bed. 
This dormitory of London, he finds, is really a wonderful bit 
of England, having great pictorial value and variety of 
interest. The north, he says, is largely occupied with hills 
and valleys; the south, with commons; and the east and 
west, with the river. On the north side a place which the 
aboriginal inhabitants call Hampstead is famous in a 
primeval way for art, literature, and bank holidays; Edg- 
ware has an interesting old church; Stanmore Common was 
once, it seems, a place of much photographic resort; rare 
views are obtainable from Highgate; the valley of Enfield, 
in some respects a dreary waste, is relieved by many fea- 
tures worth investigating ; the beautiful old-world village of 
Edmonton is the place of pilgrimage for lovers of Charles 
Lamb; Epping Forest is a byword in photography, but its 
effects, atmospheric and seasonal. are by no means ex- 
hausted; Stratford has its G.E.R. works, where bizarre 
studies are obtainable; the park and flats of Wanstead are 
interesting from the historical point of view, and even East 
and West Ham are full of pictures, as a recent prize com- 
petition discovered. | 

On the south side Mr. Blake has found some new trea- 
sures in the shape of a series of commons, with ponds, chil- 


H ARDLY has the wonderment excited by Roosevelt's 


dren, nursemaids, and cricketers, stretching from Clapham, 
through Wandsworth, Tooting Bec, and Streatham, to 
Wimbledon and Mitcham, the last-named being famous for 
its fair. A tree-shaded river called the Wandle ambles 
about in this region. The walk from Sutton to Ewell 
through Cheam Park is recommended to the adventurous. 
Further east there is another fine group of commons in the 
district of the Crays, and here also is Chislehurst, which has 
already been made famous by more than one photographer. 
Then there is Greenwich, with its park and riverside; Black- 
heath also has a soul of its own; and in the west, Hammer- 
smith Bridge and Mall, Chiswick Mall, Richmond Park, Kew 
Gardens, Bushey, Hampton Court, and Perivale have only 
to be mentioned. 

How to utilise such a discovery is the next problem. It 
is unthinkable that all this fine country should be used 
merely for sleeping accommodation. In East Anglia they 
have a very successful school of landscape, and Mr. Blake 
thinks that London is ripe for a similar enterprise. Each 
London society might study its own neighbourhood, and 
subsequently conduct the outings of visiting societies, 
arrange lectures, and so forth. In that way each would study 
all, and all would study each. A school of London landscape 
would probably have a portfolio, perhaps an annual exhibi- 
tion, but the organisation, which would not in any case be 
other than slight, has still to be determined. In any case, 
such a movement is bound to be stimulating, unifying, 
informing, and helpful for the whole London area. 

About a dozen speakers joined in the discussion, all of 
them, with two exceptions, welcoming the scheme. Among 
the supporters was Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel, who thought it 
would be a good idea for each society to work, not its own, 
but an adjoining district. Mr. Scott, of the South Essex 
Camera Club, gave some details of the working of the East 
Anglian school, and another member of a society attached 
to the East Anglian Federation said that the school had been 
a great advantage to photographers generally in East 
Anglia. Mr. A. G. Buckham gave warm support to the idea, 
thought that a society covering London might ultimately be 
split up into four societies, each taking a quarter of the com- 
pass, but saw difficulties in the perversity of the City man 
who refused to see anything in his own neighbourhood. Mr. 
H. C. Bailey was liberal with a wet blanket, and appeared 
to be confident that a study of Marylebone would be, above 
all things, acutely distressing to Marylebone men. 

On being put to the vote, however, Mr. Bailey was snowed 
under, and such was the general approval of those present 
that Mr. Blake announced that further stens would be taken 
to summon another meeting of those speciallv interested. 
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By HECTOR MURCHISON. 


О the Man in the 

Street the camera is a 

familiar object. Either 

| he is a “snapshooter ” 

himself, or he is the object of 
one. 

The Society papers tell us 
that Lady X among her other 
accomplishnents* numbers 
amateur photography, in which 
she is extremely clever; more- 
over, that the views she 
"took" while yachting in the 
Mediterranean меге very 
* clear," and fetched a shilling apiece at a local bazaar. 
The daily press records that Royalty exposed dozens 
of films during a morning when Royal visitors were 
perhaps difficult to entertain. Indeed, the Man in 
the Street is now as accustomed to the appearance of 
a hand camera as to that of a motor car. He knows 
that everyone has a camera nowadays, from the office- 
boy with a “Brownie” to the ex-Sultan of Morocco, 
with his Russia-leather and gold-mounted outfit. 
Cameras are in every chemist's shop-window, among 
cornplasters and pills, and their results in every illus- 
trated journal and on the backs of millions of postcards. 

In fact, the Man in the Street is very familiar with 
the camera, and familiarity is apt to breed contempr. 
Yet there is a kind of photography almost as far re- 
moved from that of the Man in the Street as billiards 
from marbles, football from hop-scotch, the piano from 
the hurdy-gurdy, the violin from the Jew's harp. 


There are a number of photographers who take their . 


work very seriously, who, if the signs of the times are 
to be believed, are wearing down the adverse influences 
which have denied photography any place, however 
humble, among the graphic arts. 

What are those adverse influences? Firstly, that 
familiarity, so easily acquired, with the genesis and 
maturity of the snapshot, already mentioned. Every 
circumstance exists to accustom the British public to 
regard the camera merely as a convenient illustrator 
of postcards, as an amusing and interesting companion 
of the traveller, or as the revealer of the actualities ot 
war. 

The last thing the British public thinks about, or 
cares about, is that photography can ever be entitled 
to a modicum of the respect with which one regards, 
say, an etching. 

Secondly, there is the influence of the painter. For 
long he refused to acknowledge a capacity on the part 
of photography higher that that tacitly accorded to it 
by the general public. And, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the capacity, he has usually described any signs 
of it as due to affectation and artifice, and, in short, 
illegitimate. In other words, seeing a man the wrong 
side of a fence, he said: “You cannot get out, if you 
try ever so hard." But when the man proceeded to 
climb over, he described the motion as highly un- 
orthodox, and therefore, in the nature of things, wrong. 

It is not implied that this has been the feeling of all 
painters. An increasing number have come to realise 
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that there are other artists 
besides ''painters, gravers and 
sculptors," and to recognise 
the possibilities of photography 
from the artistic point of view. - 

The great reproach levelled 
by the painter has been the 
alleged mechanical nature of | 
the camera-drawn picture. As S d | 
a recording ‘instrument the Ap | 
lens, he has maintained, is | | / | 
unsurpassable, but as an inter- ) = 
preter of what is felt, rather NU A 8 | 
than seen, impossible. That | 
is the usualidea. Nevertheless, it is possible for 
a photographer to put enough of his individual 
temperament into’ his work, to enable it to be 
recognised as his, even as a Morland or a Watts 
is known by the student, apart from the cata- 
logue. If photography were as mechanical as alleged, 
one would hardly be able to identify a “ Demachy " or 
a " Keighley " among other people's work, whereas the 
photographs of the Frenchman are as widely different 
from those of the Englishman as are the paintings of 
Watts from those of Morland. And more,—it is com- 
paratively easy to identify the work of either M. 
Demachy or Alex. Keighley, when it appears at a photo- 
graphic exhibition. 

The usual idea is that the man behind the camera is 
its slave, and is only concerned to show on paper what 
a wonderfully precise draughtsman the lens is. That. 
need not be the case. The photographer, if he have 
artistic training and instinct, can employ his tools to 
express something, at least, of his own impression of 
people and things. Topography is little to him. It is 
less, at any rate, than character or sentiment. The 
drawing of the lens is but a foundation on which he 
may erect the fabric of his imagination, or a skeleton 
which he can clothe with some of his thoughts. Armed 
with more or less plastic methods of printing in pigment, 
he arrives at ends which at times resemble the work of 
the painter, not, mind you, from affectation, not from 
deliberate imitation, but simply because he has succeeded 
in infusing so much breadth, so much atmosphere, in 
short so much feeling into his picture, that accidentaly 
the results do reflect. much of the spontaneity of a 
painting. | 

Sometimes his picture is more significant than the 
painting. It is annually impossible for a thoughtful 
person to go round the rooms of the Royal Academy 
without asking with regard to a large majority of the 
paintings, “What is the object of all these; what are 
these people driving at? There seems little or no 
serious intention visible anywhere! " He leaves Bur- 
lington House more than satisfied in one sense. He 
is satiated with sickly sweet colours thickly laid on, 
feeling like a once hungry man who has been compelled 
to satisfy his appetite with chocolate creams. 

On the other hand, a visit to the London Salon of 
Photography wil prove a revelation to the Man in 
the Street. In this collection of work there are 
usually discoverable more tokens of earnest purpose 
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—trammelled, may be, by а want of the freedom 
which the painter possesses—than in the whole of the 
Academy annual exhibition. There will be found work 
one would like to live with, work which impresses one 
the more it is seen. The quiet soft tones, the restraint, 
the harmony, are more soothing to the mind than the 
assertive high-pitched notes of the Burlington House 
collection. One is like the brassy noise of Sousa’s 
band, the other a placid unambitious solo on the violin. 
It is difficult to believe that Art sits enthroned in 
Burlington House, while those who think she lurks 
within the portals of the Salon are merely a set of self- 
satisfied little people suffering from megalomania. 
People are beginning to discover that they have 
been unduly depreciating photography as an Art. 
The adverse influences are giving way. By various 
signs this may be observed. There is, besides the 
recognition by a body of French painter artists, the 
test of the market. The British public buys the work 
of the photographic artist. A desire to possess, to 
collect his pictures, exists. Prices are paid which will 
sound ridiculous to the snapshooter. Guineas are 


Photographic | 


HE production of photographic, enlargements upon а iarge 
scale, and large size, has been carried out and an excep- 


tionally profitable business made of it. Enlargements measuring 
2 ft. by 4 ft. or 2 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. may be produced and used as 
valuable decorations and wall adornments; in fact, used as 
tapestry photographically made; ог they may be used as a as? 
for working upon figures of various kinds with landscape 
of marine views, sewn in suitable colours in either silk or 
wool. 

The making of this class of enlargements requires speciai 
trays, each tray being used for the chemical solutions separately, 
a large dark-room being necessary, unless made at night, where 
any large apartment may be utilised for the purpose of making 
the enlargement, using the dark-room for the developing and 
fixing operations. 

The one important point to attend to is the operation of sen- 
sitising and developing. Every trace of actinic light must be 
excluded in all these operations, otherwise the developed print 
will be irretrievably veiled all over. 

The operations in themselves are of the simplest character, 
which consist of the thorough washing of the fabric in a mild 
alkaline solution, and a good rinsing to rid the material of th» 
so-called stiffening which is employed in the manufacture of th? 
fabric to give a certain amount of body to it, after which it 
should be ironed simply to smooth it out, and dried. After this 
operation the cloth must be salted, as it is termed. This 1s 
carried out with the following solution : — 


SENSITISER FOR CANVAS OR MUSLIN. 


Distilled water oe erae chen т gal. 7} pt. 
Potassium iodide ................................. I OZ. av. 
Potassium bromide .............................. 3 OZ. av 
Cadmium bromide ............................... I OZ. av 


These salts must be completely dissolved, and the piece of 
canvas or muslin placed one upon the top of each other in this 
solution for twenty minutes. This is to permit the salts time to 
penetrate the fibre of the sheeting. As soon as this operation is 
completed the canvas or muslin is drawn over a glass tube or 
rod in just the same way that albumen paper is treated in sen- 
sitising, and then hung up to drain and dry. Any number of 
pieces of canvas or muslin may be treated in this way and dried, 
because they will not deteriorate in keeping. 


Enlargements Direct upon Canvas. į 
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asked, and given, every year at the two London Photo- 
graphic Exhibitions, for single copies. It must be 
remembered, too, that the purchaser pays these prices 
knowing he is not the possessor of the only copy, but 
that other prints from the same negative may be made 
and sold to others. As much as fifteen guineas have 
been given for single prints by well-known pictorial 
photographers—three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty times the price of a " picture" postcard. 

It will be stated, no doubt, by "art" critics, that 
some of the exhibits are not pure photography. Well, 
it does not come within the scope of this article to 
determine whether they owe such merits as they may 
possess to artificiality rather than art, or whether the 
reproach of “faking " (sometimes heard) is justified or 
not. It may be pointed out, however, that the portrait 


work of the ordinary professional is usually accepted 
as photography, though he may cover his negatives 
with blacklead retouching. 

Is it not sufficient if the result is a picture in the high^r 
sense, homogeneous and harmonious, and owing ‘ts 
origin to photography ? 


To sensitise this material a solution must be made as follows: 


Distilled water iusto рарын el 140 fl. oz. 
Nitrate Of -SIIVET SL RRS errs’ 4 02. apoth. 
Citric acid (crystals). isset eee I OZ. av. 


The solution is placed in a special tray used for this purpose 
only, the tray being tilted at one end, so as to bring the liquid 
in bulk at that end. The piece of salted cloth is laid flat in the 
tray and the silver solution tilted so that it will flow quickly all 
over it. Four minutes is allowed for the sensitising. The canvas 
is then drawn over a glass rod, as in the salting process, drained 
well cornerwise of the silver solution over a glass funnel, and 
then dried, when it is ready for exposure. 


EXPOSING THE CANVAS. 

All that is necessary now 15 to focus the image upon the en- 
larging board, place the canvas in position by means of silver- 
pointed pins (this is a necessity), and allow the magnified image 
to impinge upon the canvas. If the sun is shining and a day- 
light apparatus is used, so much the better. '1ne exposure is 


‘continued until a faint image is impressed upon the canvas. The 


light is then shut off, the piint unpinned, and development pro- 
ceeded with in the following solution :— 


DEVELOPING SOLUTION. 
Distilled water ...... EVE HERR УЛО 
Pyrocallic acid leas SSSR 
СИС Aed а НРА 875 gr. 


This must be already mixed at the time of development. 
Although the development will be somewhat slow, owing to the 
strong acid developer, the result will be good. The print must 
be well washed and then fixed in a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, measuring 20 on the argentometer, with a small quantity 
of chloride of gold solution added. The object of the addition 
of the gold to the fixing solution is to avoid the process of 
separate toning, the gold being taken up at the same time that 
the fixing operation is conducted. The use of the gold here wil! 
rid the picture of an intense redness which it would possess if 
the gold was not present. The whole of this gold appears to be 
taken up during the time of fixing. 

The washing of these large prints must be thorough, when they 
may be wrung out and fixed upon a curtain stretcher to dry, upon 
which the work of filling in with coloured silk may be conducted. 
A finished print in either case forms one of the most skilful pro- 
ductions of the art of photography.—7 Ae Camera. 
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OST of the fraternity of amateurs know at least three 
M ways of storing the rapidly accumulating stock of 

prints, and none of the three can by any stretch of 
courtesy be called satisfactory. The first. is chaos, and no 
method at all. Of the others, one is the big, handsome quarto 
or even foolscap album of the “scrap-book "' variety—the last 
word in stodginess. The third, and perhaps the least objec- 
tionable, is the small, artistic “ snapshot ?! book, of the stick-in 
variety for preference. The good is the enemy of the best; 
and these are good. They fail at the “best " point, however, 


| Fig. 2 
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because they are too stiff, formal, and shoppy, besides being 
either too limited or too unlimited in capacity. 

. The following directions indicate a fourth method, that of 
making one’s own album. It has the advantage that the 
album can be made large or small.at pleasure, thus per- 
mitting a single album to be devoted to a separate holiday, 
series of subject studies, or whatever particular interest the 
maker desires. Moreover, it is wholly inexpensive, simple 
to make, and enables the amateur to put his own personality 
into his work right up to its last and final stage. 

The book is exceedingly easy to make, although the direc- 
tions cannot be given in half a dozen words. The following 
instructions apply to prints of quarter-plate size, but may, of 
course, mutatis mutandis, be adapted to any size desired. 
The only materials required are a shilling packet of “ Nature ”’ 


Fig. З 


Fig. & 


paper, 12 inches by то inches (assorted colours), and a reel 
of white adhesive linen tape. The packet of paper will suffice 
to mount nearly one hundred prints. 

Stage I.—Cut up a few sheets of paper into four equal 
pieces, each 6 by 5 inches. As many of these smaller pieces 
will be required as there are prints to be included in the 
particular album. It is advisable to decide at this point the 
order in which the prints are to appear, and to select and 
arrange the mounts with regard to the general colour effect 
and character of the prints. Here it may be said that all the 
colours are of such tones as make effective mounts. Take the 


THE IDEAL ALBUM. 
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Square. 
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mounts, and with a pencil rule a margin 1 inch wide on the 
left-hand short side of each, leaving on the other side a 5 inch 
In this 5 inch square the print is mounted. In the 
writer’s experience it is most effective to mount it almost 
centrally, sticking the top edge only. The actual mounting 
of the prints can, if desired, be left until the book is complete ; 
but it will be found better in practice to mount them at this 
earlier stage. The diagram fig. 1 indicates the point 
reached so far. 

Stage II.—The adhesive tape should now be cut into as 
many strips as there are mounts. Each strip must be 5 inches 
long, and half an inch wide, or a little more. Now take the 
sheets with the mounted prints, and cut off the 1 inch margin 
as cleanly as possible, and then rejoin by sticking at the back 
a strip of adhesive tape in such a manner as to form a sort 
of hinge. А space of about 2 inch or 3 inch should be left 
between the cut edges, and care must be exercised to keep 
the same space with each of the succeeding sheets. 

When the tape has quite dried (this will not take many 


: minutes), punch three small holes along each margin, half an 


inch from the edge, one in the middle, and the others an 
inch and a quarter on either side. The sheets will then be 
as shown in fig. 2, the dotted line representing the linen tape 
at the back. | 
Stage ІІІ.—Тһе sheets аге now ready for binding. If not 
already done, the order in which the prints are to appear must 
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THE COMPLETED ALBUM. 


now be determined upon. The sheets are all placed in one 
pile, with the edges and punched holes coinciding. For the 
cover (or, rather, part of it) take a piece of " Nature "' paper, 
5 inches wide, and long enough to form the back cover, and 
come round over the punched holes in front to about 3 inch 
beyond the hinge formed by the adhesive tape. For reference, 
call the front vertical edge of this piece A B. The rest of 
the cover will be dealt with later. Fit this sheet so as to 


form the back cover of the book, and bring it quite closely - 


round the back edges. With a pencil mark on its inner side 
the points where the punched holes come. The sheet must 
now be removed, and six holes punched at the points marked 
by the pencil. Replace this portion of cover in position, and 
the book, which will present the appearance as shown in 
fig. 3, is now ready for tying with coloured ribbon or fancy 
cord. 

Stage IV.—Take a length of about 12 inches of ribbon. 
Double it, and, holding the book firmly, and with the partial 
cover fitting closely at the back edge, so that all the holes 
coincide, pass the middle of the ribbon through the centre hole 
from back to front. The free ends of the ribbon are then 
passed in the same direction through the end holes to the 
front, and then through the middle loop, as shown in fig. 4. 
The whole ribbon is then very carefully drawn tight, tied in a 
single knot at the centre hole in front, and then again into 
an artistic bow. 

The final step is to complete the cover. Take a piece of 
“Nature ” paper 5 inches wide and about 52 inches long, 2.е., 
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just long enough to push under AB as far as the punched 
holes and cover the remaining portion of the book. The 
cover will present a more effective appearance if this front 
portion is of a different colour from the rest. Stick down the 
overlapping edge, A B, with a little mountant, and the book 
‘is complete. 

With a bottle of white ink titles or descriptions of the prints 
may be written in, and an artistic design executed on the 
cover. The finished album will furnish a complete record 
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in attractive form of the photographs of a particular holiday 
or whatever common interest the prints possess, a record 
which in this form will give as much pleasure to a friend as 
to the maker himself. : 

The construction of the book has been described in its 
simplest form; but after a little experience many improve- 
ments will suggest themselves to the ingenious mind. Thus, 
stiff cardboard covered with cloth may be used for the covers, 
with thin leather or other material for the back binding. 


WAR. 


SOME POINTERS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUFACTURER. 


E British appear to have an incurable habit of being two 
years behind the times. 

An instance in point comes to hand from the Board of Trade. 
Certainly it is gratifying to know that the Board of Trade is 
bestirring itself to assist British manufacturers who in the pre- 
sent crisis have an eye on the markets hitherto enjoyed by 
Germany. But the lengthy analysis of the photographic exports 
of Germany which has reached us from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade, and which has already 
been reproduced in a contemporary, has one drawback—its latest 
figures for German trade are those relating to the year 1912. 

In our issue for September 7th we gave the figures for the 
photographic trade of Germany, both exports and imports, down 
to March, 1914. It may be said that the yearly averages must 
be much the same, but that is exactly what they are not. The 
photographic trade in many respects is too young and buoyant 
to settle down to averages. Take an instance in point. It is 
stated in the Board of Trade circular that the exports of photo- 
graphic materials from Germany in 1912 totalled in value 
£1,843,600. Very good; but as we have already shown in our 
columns—in an article compiled from the latest official German 


sources—these same photographic exports for the first three . 


months of the present year amounted to £720,150. Had this 
figure been maintained for the rest of the year—as, apart from 
the war, there is no reason why it should not have been—the 
total value of Germany’s photographic exports in 1914 would 
have been £2,880.600, or over a million pounds more than the 
figures for 1912 given in the Board of Trade circular! 

Take the case of films alone—films exposed or unexposed on 
a celluloid base. The average value of these exported from 
Germany for each quarter of 1912 was £94,150. But, for the 
first quarter of 1913, their value was £126,050, and for the first 
quarter of 1914 it was £204,200. Lenses also have shown a 
marked appreciation during the last year or two, while German 
chemicals have shown an equally striking decrease in export 
value. Yet the Board of Trade confines its figures to 1912, thus 
creating the impression that the German photographic and cine- 
matographic export trade has only about two-thirds of its actual 
volume. | 

We have one other criticism to make of the Board of Trade 
report. It gives us the exports out of Germany, but there is 
no mention of the imports into Germany. One might imagine 
Germany to be merely a distributor of photographic goods, re- 
ceiving no such goods herself in return. Yet photographic 
importation into Germany is no small consideration. Great and 
increasing as is her own film production, she still imports more 
film than she exports—more by {£50,000 during the first three 
months of the present year—and more than half of this film 
comes from the United Kingdom. Her imports of dry plates, 
almost all of which come from this country, and even of ground 
and mounted optical glass, are not to be despised, although, 
of course, they are small compared with Germany’s enormous 
export trade. But the pleasant illusion must be shattered that 
it is going to be all gain and no loss. 

The Board of Trade circular, however, does give the figures—- 
for 1913, too!—of Austro-Hungarian exportation. The photo- 
graphic exports of the Austrian empire are quite small—valued 
only at about £42,000. ‘The circular also reinforces its figures 
with some useful notes on the various markets. It is stated 
that the volume of German and Austrian trade in the United 
Kingdom alone which might be diverted to British manufacturers 
—without reference to the Colonial or foreign markets—has an 
annual value of nearly a quarter of a million pounds. With 
regard to printing papers, Germany only competes in the cheaper 
bromide and gaslight grades, while German plates have only 
a slight foothold in this country. Considerable business is done 
in high-class cameras of the folding type with focal-plane shut- 
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ters, and in ordinary folding and box types. German lenses ot 
high quality are, of course, sold extensively, and a large trade 
is done in diaphragm or between-lens shutters, which are only 
manufactured in a,small way in this country. Large supplies 
of such accessories as metal developing tanks, printing frames, 
draining and drying racks, view finders, and so forth, find their 
way across the North Sea, and for fine photographic chemicals 
Germany has built up a great and in some respects an exclusive 
market. 

‘German competition in the British Colonies and in India and 
Egypt is comparatively unimportant. The following figures are 
those of the annual trade, chiefly relating to 1913:— 


Photographic goods from 
United Kingdom. Germany. 
Canada (includes scientific instruments £ 


generally) ie з sat ... 85,788 16,133 
Australia (photographic goods only) ... 44,352 9,003 
British South Afnica (ditto) 30,391 5,780 
British India (ditto) 62,380 2,951 
Egypt (ditto) 8,677 2,396 


Ás we pointed out in the previous article, Russia offers a 
promising market. Our eastern ally already receives from Ger- 
many photographic chemicals to a value twice as great as those 
received in the United Kingdom, and of German optical glass, 
films, and papers she receives almost as much. Russia now 
largely manufactures her own dry plates, but Germany almost 
exclusively supplies her with cameras, and in Siberia also, 
cameras and lenses, save the very cheapest, are exclusively 
German. In the Netherlands, German camera and paper firms, 
giving special discounts and long credits, have built up a great 
demand for their products. 

One important point strikes us in all this. It is that Germany 
is not the only British competitor. Germany and the United 
Kingdom are not the sole Box and Cox of the photographic 
trade. Take Mexico as an instance. Here British photographic 
goods are cheaper than those of other countries, but—such are 
the uses of advertisement—the conspicuous advertising of 
American materials compels the dealers to stock them. The 
people demand to have what they see advertised, and since 
British goods are not advertised, they are placed on the shelf. 

Or take China. Here Germany is not a serious competitor of 
Great Britain. The serious competitor is Japan, whose volume 
of photographic trade with China is rapidly approaching that 
of the United Kingdom. We are told that the better educated 


Chinese are fast becoming experts in photography, and are keen 


on having the best cameras and becoming acquainted with the 
latest developments, and Japan is meeting the Chinese demand. 

So that even if Germany's photographic trade were to share 
the fate of Humpty Dumpty, there are other rivals in the field 
besides Great Britain. At the moment our British manufac- 
turers have a splendid opportunity. The opportunity is tem- 
porary, but the gain which it secures may be permanent. That 
the opportunity is only temporary, who can doubt? Whatever 
the political readjustments of the future may be, even though 
the German empire fall to pieces, no power on earth is going 
to efface seventy millions of German people, vigorous, progres- 
sive, intellectual, technically skilled, naturally inventive, and 
knowing the ropes. People say they are never, never, never 
going to buy a German article again, but when the war is over 
we doubt if there are many manufacturers who will refuse to 
sell to Germany or to buy in return. It is only a question of 
time—perhaps shorter than we think—before German trade will 
reassert itself. In the meantime the opportunity presents itself 
of recovering lost ground, of adding to British trade prestige. 
There are cheering signs that some British manufacturers are 
realising the position. We sincerely hope that the others will 
make their effort before it is too late. | 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 2 


PECIAL consideration is due to the colour work in the Salon 

Exhibition this year, for it shows marked advance, and. also 
more definiteness of purpose than has hitherto been observable. 
It is to be noted that the automatic processes are not employed. 

Whatever their future, they are in their present stage unin- 
spiriting because devoid of selectiveness and sympathy. Though 
there may be some who object that the discretionary addition of 
colour is not strictly photographic, it is decidedly advantageous 
{rom the artistic standpoint and in its enlivening influence on 
the show. After all, the tinting of prints is a well-established 
branch of photography, and if in the past it has often turned 
teeth on edge, this is all the more reason for welcoming more 
discriminating methods. Undoubtedly the most important of 
these is the colour bromoil process, for it is merely a variation 
of ordinary bromoil work, the essential nature of which is the 
same whether it is carried out in one pigment or many. It 
happily combines the characteristics of photography with com- 
plete scope for individual expression. Its technical difficulty is 
perhaps an obstacle, but should also be a stimulus. 

There is the more serious drawback that the work cannot be 
executed direct from nature, and for this reason it is very desir- 
able that water-colour sketches should be made on the spot, 
otFerwise no one can be certain of retaining nature's harmonies. 

This objection applies to all the methods of colour work 
exemplified in the show, and it must be said that evidences of 
faulty observation or memory are not lacking, the most conclu- 
sive proof of these being in the rendering of shadow tones in 
darker shades of the colour of lights where lights and shades 
appear on the same surface. There are always variations in 
` the colour quality, as distinguished from the “values” of lights 
and shadows, and some may find assistance in the hint that 
close attention to this matter is a sure way towards imparting 
the appearance of strength and completeness to their work. © 


Treatment of White and Green. 

This point is emphasised by Mr. R. M. Cocks in dealing with 
the child’s white frock in “Sunshine.” White, as he shows, can 
vary in colour from heliotrope shadows to gay flashes of warm 
sunlight ; but though this work is treated with admirable breadth, 
simplicity, and vigorous colour, I do not think it Mr. Cocks’s 
best. The child is attractive, but too far to the right of the pic- 
ture, and there is too much green in the scheme, without enough 
recognition of the modifying influences of distance and 
atmosphere. 

The shadow side of the wheelbarrow also is of too positive a 
green. Green often has a tendency to get out of hand in land- 
scape work, and one has to be continually observant of the means 
that nature uses to keep it in harmony and subjection. 

Mr, E. P. L. Pelly produces a *Symphony in Green," in which 
the colour is harmonised with grey and soft tints ; and a refined 
colour effect is obtained for a design with beeches overhanging 
water, though there is a feeling of lifelessness and flatness, as if 
the picture represented tapestry instead of nature. 

Returning to the subject of white, it is to be remarked that 
Miss Venables in “Monica Ferguson ” misses the valuable pos- 
sibility of adding vivacity to the portrait in her total neglect of 
colour in the white dress, a deficiency the more noticeable 
because the piquant head is brightly tinted. 

Colour can always be found in white if one looks for it, often 
of a very dainty and pearly quality, and its absence in this case 
is unfortunate in the suggestion that the head is alive but the 
body is not. 

The colouring of one part of a picture and not the other is in 
a general way to be deprecated, yet it must be acknowledged 
that some very charming work is produced in this way by Mr. 
Fred Judge, who has followed M. Demachy's method of tinting 
bromoil transfer, and in “Sunshine and Shadow” successfully 
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obtains a delicate brilliance in the light contrasting with the 
shadow of the tree—a shadow in which there is plenty of tender 
and appropriate colour. 

The blue-violet quality that is to be noted in shadows in con- 
trast with sunlight deserves the attention of photographers who 
are tempted to try colour work. The peculiarity is due partly 
to sky reflection and partly to the tendency of bright colours 
like the yellow and orange of sunlight to produce an impression 
of their complementary colours in adjacent tones. 

In “Robertson Street, Hastings,” the distant houses in sun- 
light are most dainty, but colour has not been carried into the 
shadowed foreground, which therefore looks monotonous. There 
is also excellent colour in the sunny portion of “A Whitby 
Yard,” also a partially tinted print, wherein the dark mono- 
chrome of the houses on the left makes a distracting and inhar- 
monious mass, the more unwelcome because of its breadth and 
importance. Still, these works are of conspicuous merit. 


Character of Water. 

Another feature that calls for admiration on account of its 
evidences of artistic knowledge and perception is Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton’s “Fishing Boats, Concarneau.” This is a spirited yet 
discriminating colour scheme, with the russet sail forming an 
effective point of emphasis, while its reflection is treated with 
judgment and restraint. The water is full of colour, liquid and 
transparent, and has the merit, not always attained in photo- 
graphy, of making a flat plane from the foreground to the 
distance. The general treatment of this work shows force and 
discrimination. 

Force is not lacking in Mr. G. Hidderley’s “Reflections,” but 
discrimination, unfortunately, is not so apparent, for, instead 
of transparency in the water, there is a solidity that equals that 
of the barges, and the horizontal plane of the water has been 
sacrificed to its strength of colour. A reminder that in repre- 
senting reflections the water itself always has the first claim 
seems not out of place. Mr. Hidderley is more successful in 
* Volendam Harbour," where there is more breadth, and the rich 
colours of boats and sails are more harmonious; but there js 


still deficiency in respect of atmosphere and the liquidity of 
water. 


Fishing boats, with the variations of colour in their sails and. 


reflections, are a favourite and fertile subject, and the different 
opportunities of treatment that they offer are suggested by a 
comparison of some of the works mentioned with Mr. R. M. 
Cocks’s “Sardine Fishing Fleet (Concarneau).” This, I think. 
is Mr. Cocks's best work, for it has refinement of colour and 
originality of composition. The masts group very happily, and 
the liney effect that they might give is avoided by a soft atmo- 
spheric tone. The quiet scheme of greys and greens is enlivened 
by brilliant splashes for emphasis on the boats, and the total 
effect is charming, if one can overlook a blemish in the tendency 
to blackness in the boat on the left, which interferes with 
balance of composition. If se dark an accent were needed at 
all, it would come best under the boat in the immediate fore- 
ground. 

Of Mr. J. L. Tucker's coloured bromoils, preference may be 
expressed for *Twilight, Chenies," a quiet, wintry sunset effect 
with harmonious tones in sky and landscape and tenderly sug- 
gested distance. Heaviness on the further edge of the ploughed 
field, however, brings this part forward and spoils the flatness 
of the plane. “Early Spring” makes a pleasant effect in soft 
grey-greens, but the sky is weak and the dark foreground tree is 
too much in the character of monochrome. As this is the 
emphasised object, it needed to be specially interesting in colour. 

In *Sorcery ? Miss Venables presents a fanciful figure with a 
crystal, an attractive type of witch, depicted with brightness and 
spirit, but the effect is artificial and somewhat theatrical. There 
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is also a pervading artificiality in Miss Neilson's “Lady with 
Dog," which reminds one of an old coloured print, and is so lar 
clever, though deficient in the rich colour quality that should 
distinguish the amber-tinted dress. 

Mr. H. Denison's * Cairo Dancing Girl," with pink and green 
details against a dark background, is a hand-tinted print in 
which the colour is vivid, but not very discriminating or care- 
fully studied, lights and shadows being in different shades of 
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the same colours. Another hand-painted print is Mr. S. Grim- 
shaw's “Technical School, Ashton-under-Lyne,” which might 
be more effective than it is but for the white mount, which causes 
the colour to look heavy by contrast. In this work the photo- 
graphic quality is perhaps unduly observed, and 1 think it 
should be understood that in the colouring of prints there should 
always be such regard for their basis as to leave no room for 
doubt that they are photographs. 
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From “Ghe Australasian Photo-Review.” 


ancestry. From 1839 to 1849 the fad was exceed- 
ingly popular, but these silhouettes were cut from 
paper with scissors. 

Photographic silhouettes are not only. more simple to 
make, but more true to life as well. 

The public, always looking for something new, will take 
to this novel form of portraiture even quicker than it has 
done abroad, and we believe our photographers are suffi- 
ciently energetic and awake to money-making opportunities 
to make the most of this new photographic wrinkle. 

Be that as it may, you have the opportunity of starting 
something new—of getting in at the head of the procession 
and developing the silhouette fad into profitable business. 

Our illustrations only show head and shoulder portraits, 


but full figures and conversational groups (as they were 
termed in the early days) are quite possible. They certainly 
do not require the artistic ability of the man who used only 
his eye, a pair of scissors, and a piece of black paper—nor 
do the negatives require any great amount of work—just a 
few lines with the opaque brush, a print on Velox paper, 
i a narrow oval frame or suitable mount completes the 
erect. 

As will be seen by our diagram, a white background at 
an angle to catch the light from an ordinary window or 
your side light. A framework of two opaque screens, each 
about 5 feet high and 5 feet long, are placed parallel to one 
another, and just far enough apart (about 2 feet 8 inches) to 
seat the subject in a small chair. Cover over the top with 
opaque cloth, forming a tunnel, inside of which the subject 
is placed. This tunnel should be about 3 feet from the 
light, and should effectually cut off all light from the 
subject. The camera is placed directly in front of the sub- 
ject, and the exposure made for the white ground. 

The best method for amateurs is to pose the model in 
front of an open door, over which a white sheet or tablecloth 
is stretched. Then burn a few inches of magnesium wire 
behind the sheet, and the exposure is made. Flashlight will, 
of course, give a quicker exposure. 


M ANY a family has its silhouette record of the family 


A slow plate gives the best results. Enough exposure 
and development should be given to secure good density. 
The lower portion of the figure is opaqued off, and the . 
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Diagram showing Arrange- 
ment of Operating Room for 
Making Silhouettes, 


collar may also be indicated by opaquing off that portion 
of the negative. Regular Velox should be used for the print 
to secure good whites and good solid blacks. 

A slip of paper on the back of the silhouette mount printed 
as follows may add to the novelty :— 
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DESSERT. 


BY 
J. B. B. WELLINGTON, 


From the London Salon 
of Photography, now open 
at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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HeODR READERS VIEWS « 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


SIR,—May I suggest that your correspondent “Н. J.” is simply 
a theorist, and his letter, from a practical standpoint, is rather 
silly in its prejudiced exaggeration? If he would take the trouble 
to familiarise himself with the British system he would discover 
that, as a fact, there is in use only one drachm and only one 
ounce, so he can entirely disregard the avoirdupois drachm and 
the troy ounce. Also let him remember that ordinarily fluids 
` аге by measure and solids by weight, so that it is quite unneces- 
sary to worry himself about the relation of minims to grains, 
or of the fluid ounce to the solid ounce. I should have thought 
the merest tyro could have mixed the developer in question by 
the very simple instruction which “Н, J.” pretends is to him 
“unintelligible ” !—Yours, etc., J. WHITFIELD, F.C.S. 

Scarborough. 


S1r,—Your correspondent “H. J.” has a very slender argument 
in his advocacy of our adoption of the metric system, which, 
upon examination, proves not to be so much to be said in favour 
of a decimal system as a co-ordination of units. We all advo- 
cate that reform, and, given that co-ordination, a duodecimal 
system built on it has advantages so vast over the decimal 
system that nobody who has carefully compared the systems 
can have any doubt as to the verdict. Do not let us cast off our 
old system and clap on a new one which has so many inherent 
disadvantages, and which is still rejected by the greatest com- 
mercial communities in the world for that reason.—Yours, etc., 

Hanwell, W. SYDNEY J. ENGLAND. 


FERROUS OXALATE DEVELOPER. 


Sir,—I have never used the ferrous oxalate developer, and so 
I can say nothing in its praise, even if my testimony in photo- 
graphy were worth anything. But it happens that I can produce 
evidence of a first-rate order. I suppose that there have been few 
finer mountain photographers than the late eminent ophthalmist, 
Tempest Anderson. At any rate, if there is a finer mountain 
photograph than his “Mont Mallet and Aiguille du Géant from 
Les Moulins," exhibited at the Alpine Club in 1912, I shall be 
jolly glad to hear where it can be seen. I was curious to know 
how he got his negative for this, and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that he used what I had always considered the obsolete 
ferrous oxalate developer. His method was this: One tank 
diluted ; transfer plate to another, strong and strongly restrained 
with potas. bromide, as soon as detail is out. 

I do not presume to criticise that method. I merely quote it 
as the practice of a master.—Yours, etc., 


Barnes, S.W. 


“MADE IN GERMANY.” 


SIR,—AÀs one who has had friendly business correspondence 
with a great variety of German manufacturers for forty-nine 
years, will you kindly allow me to state an opposite view to that 
expressed by Mr. Pearson in your issue of 14th inst.? 

In the first place, he need not be the least concerned for 
dealers’ losses on German goods, because the famine has sent 
prices bounding up. In the next place, dealers and their cus- 
tomers are sometimes quite unable to discover the country of 
origin when coming through middlemen. | 

I love my own country fervently, but as a merchant ever on 
the outlook for “the best" I will buy goods in any country open 
to me if these goods are superior to any I can obtain in ‘uy 
beloved land. 

But with many classes of goods it is not a case of 'superior 
quality at all, but simply this: that the German goods pur- 
chased by the British public are made, good or bad, nowhere 
else on this planet, and I declare that years will pass before such 
specialities can be successfully imitated in Britain. 

Some time ago the ridiculous idea was promulgated to insti- 
tute “museum shops” to exhibit goods “made in Germany,” 
with a view to their “boycott.” As regards photographic goods, 
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every dealer’s shop is such a “museum.” Such articles ате 

worthy of our highest admiration and serious contemplation now. 

—Yours, etc., WILLIAM HUME. 
Edinburgh. 


SIR,—I was surprised to read letter in a recent issue of 
THE A. P. AND P. N., in which all persons who buy German 
products at this time are branded traitors. 

Your correspondent admits that the sale of German goods 
has been created by the public demand, but asserts that the 
dealers deserve to bear the whole of the loss which the value of 
these goods now in the country would represent. Truly a curious 
argument. ue 

As a matter of fact, the situation is entirely different, and 
German chemical products at the present time stand at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

If your correspondent is anxious to show his patriotic spirit, I 
should suggest that there are other and better methods of attain- 
ing his object than by writing such illogical rubbish.—Yours, 


etc., J. W. Hopces. 
Blackheath, S.E. 


The Salon Art Union.—The hon. secretary of the London Salon 
of Photography asks us to remind readers of THE A. Р AND P. N. 
that all counterfoils of the Art Union tickets (with cash for same) 
must be returned to ga, Pall Mall East not later than the first 
post on October 7, otherwise they will not be included in the 
drawing. 

United Stereoscopic Society.—Mr. G. W. Stannard has enlisted 
in the Grenadier Guards for the war, and the new hon. secretary 
is Mr. A. T. Mole, 39, Westbere Road, W. Hampstead, N.W., to 
whom all communications should now be addressed. 


The latest number of the Photo-Miniature to hand deals with 
“Finishing Portrait Enlargements by Air-Brush: in Pastel, 
Colours, and Pencil.” It contains many practical hints, and is 
well illustrated. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Hol- 
born, W.C., are the British agents for this series of handbooks. 


Carbon Colour Chart.—The Autotype Company, of 74, New 
Oxford Street, W.C., have issued a new colour chart, which 
illustrates thirty-six different varieties of Autotype carbon tissues 
supplied by them. As the chart consists of actual carbon prints, 
it is necessary to make a charge of 1s. 6d. for it, but readers 
interested in this beautiful process will find the expenditure of 
this small sum a good investment. 


Lantern Slide Exchange Club.—There are a few vacancies for 
good slide makers in this Club which offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for adding to one’s own collection by means of the ex- 
change, and of seeing the work of some of the best makers 
of lantern slides. Full particulars as to membership may be 
had on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. Richard Pearse, 
15, St. George’s Terrace, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

City Photographic Classes.—We are glad to know, as will be 
seen in our advertisement columns, that the classes at the 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, are going on just as usual 
this autumn. These classes are under the direction of Mr. John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S., and give valuable instruction to all grades of 
photographers of either sex. The tuition is of a very practical 
nature, and covers a wide range of work. The manager of the 
Institute will be pleased to send a syllabus to anyone sending a 
request for one by postcard. The classes are held on Wednes- 
day evenings at 6.30 and 8 o’clock, commencing on October 7. 


Practical Instruction in Photography will be given on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, by Mr. A. G. Field, at the Norwood Technical 
Institute, Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, S.E. Instruction in 
roll-film and glass-plate photography will be given, specially 
adapted to the needs of beginners and of amateurs who do not 
desire to go deeply into photographic processes. Those who 
have passed the tyro stage will be taken through a general course 
on Tuesdays (including press photography and colour photo- 
graphy), or a special course of copying, enlarging, and retouch- 
ing on Thursdays. The fee for the session is 5s. for any one 
of the classes, or 7s. 6d. forboth. For further particulars, apply 
to Mr. Field at the Institute, as above. 
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FIXED-FOCUS LANTERN SLIDE 
REDUCER. 


NYONE who has а considerable 

number of negatives of size.larger 
than lantern plate from which it is desired 
to make slides by reduction, will find it 
worth while to rig up a fixed-focus re. 
ducer. All one wants is four 1-inch 
square laths or battens and some two or 
three ply wood, and a few turn-buttons 
and nails. 

First, as to size, and so forth. Suppose, 
by way of example, the negatives are halt. 
plate—64 by 4j—and we wish to use a 
5g-inch focus lens. We want to reduce 63 
to 3 inches, ie. a reduction “ratio ”. or 
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'scale? of 13 to 6. To find the longer 
conjugate (i.e. lens-to-negative distance) 
we add 1 to XÛ, getting +2, and multiply 
this by the lens focus 5, getting 158 
inches. To find the shorter conjugate 
(lens to lantern plate) we add т to $, 
getting à and multiply this by the lens 
focus 6, getting 71$ inches. Calling 
the major conjugate 16 and the minor 7}, 
we get a total length (negative to slide) of 
about 234 to 24 inches. This is near 
enough to tell us how much material to 
get for the apparatus. The accompanying 
rough sketch shows the general idea of 
the apparatus. The four outside square 
pieces of wood are 2 by 3 by 24 in.; 
ABCD is the negative holder, A'B'!C'D! 
the plate holder, and LL the lens holder. 
These three are all of the same size. 

For а half-plate—64 by 44—it will be 
convenient to have an inch margin all the 
way round, or, say, 84 by 63. Each of 
the three had better be built up of two 
thicknesses of two or three ply glued 
together to give rigidity. 

To fashion the negative holder cut a 
central rectangular hole, 64 by 44, in one 
piece, and in the other a hole 64 by 43 
(casy). The two together give us a rebate 


Practical Hints 


for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 
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as seen in section in thé figure below to 
th? left. 

Similarly, to hold the lantern plate one 
hole is 34 by 34 (bare), and the other 3i 
by 3i (easy) These last-named require 
cereful cutting, as we shall be using thc 
larger piece that comes away. This is 
fixed centrally to another piece, 34 by 35, 
and forms a shutter placed at the back of 
the slide, and kept in position by a piece 
of steel wire or clock spring. Between 
this shutter and the plate it is advisable 
to have a piece of thin, dull-black cloth 
glued on to the face of the 34 by 33 piece, 
so that it comes close up to the back of 
the lantern plate. This is shown on the 
lower part of the diagram (which, by the 


way, is moi sup- 
posed to be drawn 
to scale). 


The negative end 
is best closed by a 
loose - fitting, lid- 
shaped contrivance, 
like a cardboard 
box lid. This may 
be of stout card or 
thin wood. 

When the appa- 
ratus is so far made 
it will then be time 
to fit a spare lens 
flange into the 
centre of the lens 
board and find its 
exact position by 
putting a strong- 
contrast  half-plate 
negative in its 
holder, and a piece 
of fine ground glass, 34 by 3i, at the 
other end, and examining the definition 
with a focussing glass or eyepiece. | 

It must be clearly understood that in all 
cases the film side of the negative 1s 
towards the lens, and also the ground side 
of the focussing 
screen, and subse- 
quently the coated 
side of the plate 
also towards the lens. 

When — and not 
until—all these ad- 
justments are made 
satisfactorily, it 15 
desirable to fix the 
parts permanently. 
Then finally four 
pieces of thin (ply) 
wood are fixed on all 
round the apparatus. 
These should either 
be lined with black 
velvet, or non-shiny black 


cloth, or 
blacked with dead-black varnish. 

The apparatus is loaded in the dark- 
room, and then carried out into the open 
and placed on a table with the negative 
upwards and facing the overhead sky. 
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The exposure is made by lifting off the 
negative cover E. 

The apparatus can be used with arti- 
ficial light by fixing a piece of finely 
ground glass about two inches in front of 
the negative, and then burning magnesium 
ribbon about six inches away from the 
ground glass, and keeping the ribbon 
moving up and down and from side to side 
all the time, so as to give equal illumina- 
tion to all parts of the negative. 

The following list of pieces and sizes 
will give the worker an approximate idea 
as to sizes in this particular case : 

Four frame rods, 3 by 3 by 24; *six 
pieces, 84 by 63; one (lid) piece, 9 by 74; 
two (lid) 9 by 2; two (lid), 73 by 2; one 
(shutter), 34 by 34; two sides, 84 by 24; 


two top and bottom, 62 by 24. 


* Openings.—Two, for lens flange; one, 
64 by 43; one, 6j by 44; опе, ЗЕ by 3%; 
one, 34 by 34 F. C. L. 
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COPYING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


N copying photographs or printed matter 
] the object should be placed in an in- 
verted  position—upside down—on the 
easel. The image on the focussing screen 
will then be seen the correct way up, SO 
rendering focussing easier. This fact is 
not always obvious to the beginner— 
though it should be. E. J. G. 
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THE DAYLIGHT ENLARGER AT NIGHT. 


BELIEVE I am right in saying that 
| very few amateurs use artificial light 
for their daylight enlargers. I, like thou- 
sands of others, rarely have the oppor- 
tunity of making use of daylight for en- 
larging, and none of us are particularly 
keen on indoor work on Saturday after- 
noons. 

I have found the following method per- 
fect in every way, and superior to daylight, 
as no actinometer is required, and ex- 
posures are constant and fairly short. 

The diagram explains tbe arrangement. 
A is ап opal globe (which costs 44d.), sur- 
rounding an inverted incandescent mantle. 
It is five inches in diameter, and is large 
enough for any negative up to 34 by 2} in. 
The surface of the globe should be two 
inches from the negative; I myself use 
films sandwiched between two pieces of 
glass. The negative should be practically 
central with the globe. I find an exposure 


of 3 to 4 minutes is ample when enlarging 
24 times from an average negative, using 
rapid bromide paper. The lens of my en- 
larger is an r. r. working at F/8, at which 
aperture I always use it. 

R. K. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Leeds Syllabus. 

In opening these notes, I referred to society 
syllabuses, and I must extend to the secretary 
of the Leeds Camera Club my congratulations on 


Have You Sent a Syllabus ? 

The syllabuses of the societies are now rolling 
in, with apologies for their late arrivals, in most 
cases the broken-up holiday season being the 
cause of the tardy arrivals. Secretaries could 
not get replies to their invitations to lecture; 
everything and everybody seemed to be dis- 
organised; but one is glad to note matters are 
now settling down to the normal, and soon the 
British photographic public, as represented by 
the various societies, will be going along at 
full swing, perhaps with a few vacant places, 
yet with the determination to overcome difh- 
culties so inherent in our national character. 
The president of the Southern Federation told 
us a fortnight ago, “Difficulties were made to be 
overcome,” and never was it truer than in the 
-settine off of the present lecture session. It is 
to the lasting credit of the big majority of 
society councils that nothing panicky has been 
permitted to creep in. There is plenty of work 
or the societies to be doing in many directions. 
Let us be up and doing. 


Leeds Camera Sets an Example. 
. The Leeds Camera Club is setting an example 
in this respect that is worth emulation all over 
the country. They open the session on Mon- 
` day, October sth, with a grand social evening at 
their clubrooms, the Leeds Institute, Cookridge 
Street, and whatever profit there is to be obtained 
out of the shilling admission ticket is to be 
applied for the purpose of doing something to 
relieve the distress of the unfortunate vet brave 
Belgians. Leeds, in common with other large 
centres, has a fund to deal localy with the 
distress of the refugees, and the officials of 
Leeds Camera Club are fired with a worthy 
desire. to help to succour these poor victims 
of a cruel and barbarous form of waging a con- 
ict, 


To Help the Victims, 

‚ My readers will not need to be told what is 
inspiring this desire to provide a temporary home 
for the Belgian people. Everybody knows how 
Louvain, Dinant, Termonde, and a host of 
other smaller yet beautiful towns and villages 
have been burned, sacked, pillaged, and razed 
to the ground by the mad mullahs of the 
cultured” army. Many of us have had the 
reality of the thing brought home most vividly 
during the past fortnight at all the principal 
Picture-houses of the British Isles.” Only hast 
night I witnessed the latest proof of the terrible 
nature of things in Belgium in a splendid yet 
heartrending picture film showing the result of 
-the burning of Termonde and the devastation 
of the place. 


in Remembrance of Beautiful Belgium. 

I do not think there is a society in the British 
Isles with any membership at all which cannot 
unearth а representative member that has 
visited Belgium within the past few years on 
holiday intent. It was this remembrance of the 
beauties of this delightful country, now laid 
Waste and bare, its hospitable people, its many 
priceless gems of antiquity, that fired the 
Council of the Leeds Camera Club, several of 
whom had enjoyed its hospitality. “They feel 
sorry for what is now beyond words," says the 
Secretary; so it is actions that must now pre- 
vail. .Let every photographic society take a 
hand in a local effort to help these poor refugees, 
for its members will feel they have some 
real, personal interest in an effort of this kind. 
We all feel that we want to help in some 
way or another, and perhaps our mite may 

like a drop in the bucket in the greater 
nationa] relief funds; but in this smaller yet no 
less deserving effort we have a Peculiar feeling 
of a more direct photographic personal interest. 

ll members of societies know beautiful Belgium 
on the lantern screen almost as well as their 
own country, so let us each resolve to know 
its people by extending the helping hand in 
their time of need. I shall be glad to hear from 
any society who is doing something to help, 
and I suggest that the organisation of such an 
eflort be placed in the hands of a committee 
аре» who have spent their holidays in 

m. 
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the successful issue of his latest effort. I believe 
that to this society is due the credit of being the 
first photographic club to break away from the 
beaten path of the humdrum style of club fix- 
ture card (with little to distinguish it from the 
issue of a football club fixture list), and I am glad 
to note that the 1914 effort still maintains ther 
reputation for issuing something useful, orna- 
mental, and artistic. The lecture list is quite up 
to the standard of the club. Another excellent 
feature is that it contains photographs of t!- 
president and other officers, thus enabling new 
members to readily identify the club officials—in 
other words, a kind of informal introduction 
which is bound to remove that feeling of strange- 
ness predominant in most new members. Speak- 
ing of the president, I hear that Mr. Bellis is 
retiring with the close of the current year, and 
that another gentleman, closely identified with 
the success of the club, has been approached 
with an invitation to allow his nomination to 
go forward. I understand his reply is in quite 
satisfactory terms, and the committee are de- 
lighted with their success. 


North Wilts Year Book is Fine. 

Another syllabus and members’ year book which 
is always something worth looking at has just 
reached me from the North Wilts Field and 
Camera Club, who meet in the Technical Schcol. 
Swindon, on the first and third Tuesdays, from 
October to March. The lectures are very excel- 
lent, and apparently are specially intendea to 
cater for the elementary form of demonstration. 
I believe the society exchange occasional lectures 
with the Bath Society, and I should be glad to 
see something more tangible in this form from 
the societies who are grouped about this district. 


North Wilts’ Opportunity. 

There are excellent societies at Bristol, Bath, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, and Swindon, which 
would form the nucleus to start a small yet very 
effective federation. It was suggested some time 
back that certain of these societies should make 
a start by joining the Southern Federation, but 
no doubt the great distance from the base of 
operations at Portsmouth prevented any 
tangible result. Now, in my opinion, these 
societies should of themselves form a federation, 
and grouped as they are, within easy distances 
from each other, would be certain of success, 
and sure to have the additional support of 
several other smaller societies within the range 
of their influence. The man to start it is Mr. 
O. W. F. Thomas, the North Wilts Camera Club 
secretary. Bristol, Bath, and North Wilts 
(Swindon) already have adopted the principle of 
exchanges in one form or another, so the next 
step is an easy one. Will the North Wilts Club 
seize the opportunity? 

A Birmingham Working Man’s Club. 

The Birmingham Field Naturalists’ Club 
appear to be doing a valuable service at a very 
nominal subscription. From the syllabus sent to 
me I learn the society was expressly formed for 
working men and women, and, living up to 
the reputation, they have made the cost in keep- 
ing with their object. It is only one shilling 
a year, and as the society meets every Tuesday 
evening, it cannot be other than a profitable 
investment to the members. They meet in the 
People’s Hall, Hurst Street, and Mr. W. Е. 
Barrett is the secretary of the photographic 
section. The syllabus is a particularly interest- 
ing set of subjects, appealing alike to natura- 
lists and photographers. 


To Drum Up New Members. 

Normanton Camera Club have issued an 
interesting syllabus of lectures, and appear to 
mean business pictorially, for I note they start 
the list with a bromoil demonstration on October 
6th. This is not a very large society, but they 
are a most enthusiastic body, who put up a 
small club exhibition that reflects every credit on 
their organisation. In this syllabus they are 
setting out with a series of excellent fortnightly 
lectures, and will wind up with thc exhibition of 
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members’ pictures and slides on April 27th next. 
If you reside in the Normanton district, and 
are not a member, then Mr. A. (Rogers, the 
honorary secretary, who resides at 36, High 
Street, Normanton, will arrange that little detail. 
The syllabus Mr. Rogers has sent me bears the 
following heading: "Acceptance of this card 
implies membership for the current year." What 
that exactly means I don't pretend to say, but 
I have taken the risk and accepted the card. 


Sheffield Opens its Jubilee. 

Shefheld Photographic Society found their 
room crowded to overflowing on the opening 
lecture of the winter session. The lecture was 
by the Rev. H. O. Fenton, a London gentleman 
who has previously charmed the society with the 
powers of his lecturing ability. Mr. Fenton is 
shortly leaving England for New Zealand, and 
his lecture thus had something of the flavour 
of a farewell visit about it. It was an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of his wanderings 
through the highways and byways of Italy, pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures. Having spoken 


. of his entrance into Italy by way of the French 


Riviera, Mr. Fenton dealt with many of the 
perched villages, the little harbour of Porto- 
fino, Poyzuoli and its volcano, the Amalfi Road 
and the Valley of the Paper Mills, Capri, Sic. 
and Venice, concluding his wanderings by a visit 
to the fine lakes of Northern Italy. His account 
of these was especially entertaining. He dwelt 
upon the beauties of the Lake of Lugano, in 
order, he said, to defend it against the attacks 
of those who were inclined to belittle its glory 
and charm as compared with the beauties of 
the Lake of Como. Added interest to the lecture 
was afforded by the exhibition of several views 
taken by the lecturer in Belgium on his way 
home from Italy. These consisted of views of 
Dinant, Namur, and Liége. 


City of London and Cripplegate. 

The secretary of the City of London and 
Cripplegate Photographic Society informs me 
that they commence the winter session on 
October sth at the Cripplegate Institute in 
Golden Lane. Mr. Roland Gorbold will set the 
ball rolling with his most excellent lecture, 
“Across Unfrequented Passes of the Hi" 
Alps" Members’ friends, especially ladies, are 
invited for this event. ''We have a strong 
syllabus," says Mr. Secretary, and I entirely 
agree with his view, when one finds included such 
names as G. B. Clifton, A. L. Fairbank, F. J. 
Hall, F. Newman Horne, J. Dudley Johnston, 
A. Herbert Lisett, F.R.P.S., Bertram Park, Dr. 
Rodman, T. H. B. Scott, N. Nevil Smart, Der- 
tram Wickison, F.R.P.S., etc., etc. 


How to Join the City of London. 

Besides members' competitions, demonstrations, 
and other striking features, one, by the way, is 
a particularly desirable feature—the  lecturette 
competition between the South Suburban 
Photographic Society and the Marylebone 
Camera Club, with the City of London and 
Cripplegate. as ringmaster and judge. The 
society’s sixteenth annual exhibition will be 
held from November 3cth to December sth. The 
latter event is one of the leading society shows 
in London, and again there is promise of con- 
tinued successes. Nothing more need be said of 
this society excepting that seven and sixpence 
per year is all they ask for these privileges, and 
if you want them you must ask Mr. Harold 
Rawlinson, the honorary secretary, for them. Hic 
address is 87, Roman Road, Ilford, Essex, and 
he will be pleased to help. 


Dukinfield Starts Off. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society are again 
taking to the Club Room with enthusiasm. Their 
opening night on September 2nd was reminiscent 
of holidays more or less broken, but the oth 
sees them Jaunched on a topical subiect of the 
moment, “Cinematography from the Practical 
Side." The society’s folio is to go out at the 
end of the month, and, hit or miss, the secretary 
intends it to be equal to last year at the least. 
Don't leave it to half a dozen members, says 
he, but send some prints vourself. That is the 
working spirit. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weckly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
ќо the 


and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., апа: marked “ Query " or “ Criticism "on the outside. 
Queries should be written on onc side of the paper only. 


Brownsstained Negatives. 
Will you tell me the cause of the stains on 
enclosed film negatives? Tank-developed in 
Japan, washed for an hour in running water. 
‘Many of the contents of my baggage arrived 
home in a very damp condition. Can this 
be the cause? J. L. (Bursledon). 
The brown stains point to your neglect- 
ing to wash off the oxidised, spent de- 
veloper before fixing, or to permitting the 
films to cling together during fixing, or 
possibly to the use of a spent fixing bath. 
These stains are partly surface, as you 
will see by referring to one negative, the 
half of which we have partly cleaned by 
rubbing the coated gelatine side with rag 
moistened with methylated spirit, and the 
uncoated side with water. But still some 
deep-seated stain remains unmoved. 
Stains of this kind may also arise from 
insufficient time in the fixing bath. 


Alpine Subjects. 
I am enclosing some prints, all showing the 
same defect, viz., absence of background. 
There were snow-clad mountains in the dis- 


tance, etc. | 
; S. H. B. (Westcliff-on-Sea). 


You have made the very common be- 
ginner’s mistake of selecting your subjects 
so as to include some ear and dark 
objects (trees, etc.), and also a very light 
distance (snow, mountains). The near 
darks require a long exposure, the bright 
distance requires a very brief exposure. 
An exposure just right for one is conse- 
quently too long or too short. for the other 
part. Cases of this kind call for some- 
thing like a semi-compromise in exposure 
and specially modified development. Your 
exposures have been on the generous side 
for the foreground, and consequently on 
the excessive side for the distance, result- 
ing in obliteration of those niceties and 
delicate differences which are the essen- 
tials in the charm of distant Alpine 
scenery. We fear these negatives are 
beyond the stage of useful after-treat- 
ment. 


When to Intensify, etc. 

1. What are the characteristics of negatives 
to be improved by intensification and reduc- 
tion? 2. What is the difference in effect 
between persulphate and Farmer? 3. What 

is the matter with enclosed negative, etc. ? 

E. L. C. M. (Chicago). 
Intensification adds density to all parts 
of the negative, but more or less propor- 
tionately to the amount there to start with. 
Suppose you have a range of deposits pro. 
portional to 1, 2, 3, and you double each 


by intensification, getting 2, 4, 6. The 
difference between 3 and т is 2; and be- 
tween 6 and 2 is 4. Thus, an intensified 
negative gives a more contrasty print. 
Consequently if the negative is lacking in 
contrast you can (usually) increase con- 
trasts by intensification. Flatness, lack 
of contrast, may be due to colour of 
subject, flat lighting, grey-day effect, 
direction of lighting, over-exposure, under- 
development, etc. But beware of the 
common error of supposing that intensi- 
fication will compensate for under-ex- 
posure. It will not give detail—only con- 
trast. You cannot intensify what is not 
there to start with. Intensifying an under- 
exposed negative is quite likely to make 
matters worse. You may regard inten- 
sification as a kind of continued develop- 
ment—but, of course, intensification does 
not bring out detail, as just explained. 
Reduction may be regarded as the oppo- 
site of intensification so far as with- 
drawing material (density), or the opposite 
to adding material. But we cannot press 
this counter-analogy very far. Suppose 
we begin with a series of densities repre- 
sented by the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8. Suppose 
now we employ a reducer which removes 
half of each deposit, leaving us 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Observe that we started with a difference 
of 8 and 2, i.e., 6, but finished with a 
difference of 4 and 1, і.е., 3. So far this 
is just the opposite to intensification as 
above imagined. But suppose that we 
employ a reducer which abstracts from 
each density the same amount, viz. I. 
Starting with 2, 4, 6, 8, we have left 1, 3, 
5, 7. Thus 8 minus 2 is the same as 7 
minus I. Again, suppose we repeat this 
process of abstracting 1 from each, 
leaving us 6, 4, 2, o. Now 6 compared 
with o is vastly different from 7 and r. 
In the case of ammonium persulphate— 
which no one as yet has completely ex- 
plained—we certainly do get the effect of 
removing more from the denser parts than 
the thinner parts. The result is a general 
reduction of contrasts—a softer negative. 
But with ferricyanide and hypo or 
Farmer's reducer at first the action seems 
to be proportional all along the line, but 
if this goes on until the thinnest parts 
are practically out of court the general 
effect is increase of contrast, though the 
negative takes less time to print. To sum 
up, intensification may—not necessarily 
always will—improve a negative that lacks 
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.rather than brown, 
double tones if prolonged. For rich red- 
brown tones one of the most satisfactory 
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contrast due to insufficient development, 
flat lighting, etc. Reduction of the per. 
sulphate Kind may suit a negative that 
has been over-developed. Reduction by 


- the hypo-ferricyanide process is more 


adapted to a negative which is both flat 
in contrast and over-developed, or is 
slightly fog veiled. Note that a flat and 
fogged negative may be sometimes im- 
proved by first reducing just far enough 
to lift the fog, and then intensified to give 
the needed contrast. The specimen you 
send is a startler. It appears to have been 
greatly over-exposed and fogged and over- 
developed. The longitudinal bands to 
which you refer are probably due to fine 
particles of dust scratching the film. 


Toning. 


Will yow please give me formula for toning 
bath to get rich brown tones? I have been 
using sulphocyanide. etc. 


W. C. (Kilkenny). 
First of all we may say that in our 
experience the sulphocyanide is not suit. 
able for obtaining brown tones. It is 
more inclined to give colours or *tones" 
of a bluish tendency, i.e., towards purple 
and also to give 


baths is made by dissolving 3o gr. of soda 
phesphate in 20 oz. of warm water, say, 
80° Fahr., adding 1 gr. of gold chloride 
and using the bath when it has cooled 
down to about 6o to 659. 


Toning Postcards. 


I bought some postcards and chemicals to 
try formula for cold ourple-black tones. What 
colour would you call enclosed, formula en- 
closed, etc.? E. S. B. (Јегѕеу). 


Verbal designation of colours іѕ a very 
elastic topic, but we scarcely think the 
colour of your prints quite conforms to 
'cold purple-black. It is too red to be 
called cold. Moreover, the lighter tones 
are of a blue-grey tendency. At the same 
time one must remember that the tone 
or colour is not entirely dependent on the 
composition of the toning bath. For full 
tones of any colour in the direction of 
purple a somewhat vigorous negative and 
full printing are required. Twenty years 
ago or more “the tone is in the negative " 
was quite a common saying. Note also 
that prolonged slow toning tends to red. 
ness in the darker parts, and blueness in 
the lighter parts. 


Fogged Negative. | 
I am troubled with streaks of fog on my 
film negatives. The fog is worst on the last 
exposure and least on the first. The fog 15 
always in the same place. How can the fog 
be eradicated? A. B. (Leeds). 
The fact that the fog is always in 
the same place points to the cause being 
some light-admitting defect in the appa- 
ratus, and nothing to do with the films. 
Take a fogged negative and place it in 
the position it occupied when the ex- 
posure. was made. You will then see 
whereabouts in the camera the trouble 
is. When the long way of the film is 
vertical the trouble evidently is some- 
where along the left-hand edge and not far 
from the top corner. As it shows most at 
the end of the roll, this seems to indicate 
that as the spool winds or unwinds the 
light-admitting hole is more and more 
unprotected, i.e., uncovered. Can you 
put an electric bulb (light) inside the 
camera? Then, in the dark-room, see if you 
can find the hole through which the light 
gets into the camera. There is no cure 
for fog streaks of this pronounced kind. 
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HERE are numerous 
occasions on which 
the photographic 
worker wishes to get 
through the opera- 
tions: as rapidly as 
may be, and to have 
a finished print in the 
shortest possible 
space of time after 
making the exposure. 
When, for example, 


ject has been photo- 
graphed, and it is thought that some of 
the illustrated papers might use the 
picture, it is essential to submit a num- 
ber of prints with the minimum of 
delay, for not only is promptness neces- 
sary, but a few minutes may mean the 
difference between one’s own print 
being accepted and the other man's. 
Quite apart, however, from such press 
work, one often wishes to get out a few 
copies of some groups taken perhaps 
on a holiday, and the whole of the work 
has to be run through very rapidly, 
though not at such high pressure as 
when working for the daily illustrated 
papers. 

Handling the Camera. 


In the manipulation of the camera 
there is little need for anything but the 
ordinary attention, for if a hand camera 
is used the exposing of the plates or 
films will not occupy more than the 
ordinary time. If a stand camera is em- 
ployed, some little care must be taken 
in its manipulation, for its movements 
may be bungled when, one is endea- 
vouring to work rapidly and gets 
flurried. It is also possible to kick over 
the camera, or to fall over it one's self, 
If one catches a foot in the tripod leg. 
Hence the best advice we can give is to 
keep cool when exposing. 


Get the Correct Exposure. 


Special care should be taken to ensure 
the exposure being correct, for this con- 
tributes enormously to the obtaining of 
а good negative. When work is wanted 
in the minimum of time such processes 
as intensifying or reducing are at a dis- 
count. Besides, development may have 


some interesting sub- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


: to be carried on in other surroundings 


than those of the ordinary dark-room, 
and so development may need to be 
by time rather than by observation. 
Under these conditions the best results 
wil always be obtained with normally 
exposed plates. When development is 
being watched the little more or little 
less demanded on occasion may be 
given by the experienced worker. In 
those cases where a good dark-room is 
available some time may be saved by 
the use of concentrated developer in 
the way we have described on several 
occasions in the pages of THE A.P. 
AND P. N. The saving of time will be 
most in the case of films, for a spool of 
say half a dozen exposures may be de- 
veloped in less than a minute from 
removing the film from its paper roll 
to placing it in the fixing bath. When 
several plates have been exposed they 
will be developed in a batch in a large 
dish, or in a grooved tank, but the de- 
veloper should be fairly strong, in order 
to shorten time of development. 
Nothing much is to be gained by cut- 
ting this down below three or four 
minutes, however, when a batch of six 
to a dozen plates is being handled. 
The Fixing Bath. 

The fixing is an operation where some 
time may be saved by the use of a fairly 
strong hypo solution. It does not follow, 
however, that the stronger the hypo the 
more rapid its action. It is generally 
recognised that 40 per cent. is the 
greatest strength which пау con- 
veniently be used, and we have always 
found that 25 per cent. fixes with great 
rapidity. An unused solution of this 
strength should fix any plate or film 
in five minutes, if its temperature is 
in the neighbourhood of 60 deg. Fahr. 
The addition of ammonium chloride to 
the bath has been recommended as pro- 
moting rapid fixation, but it is some- 
what doubtful if the minute or two 
saved' is worth while, except in extra- 
ordinary cases. It should be noted, 
however, that if the fixing bath is cold, 
fixation is very slow. For this reason 
the hypo should never be freshly mixed, 
as on solution the temperature will drop 
many degrees. If hot water is used, 


THE RAPID PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


on the other hand, it may be found that 
the temperature of the bath will be 
too high. The best way is to have a 
solution of hypo of the proper strength 
at hand, and it will then be of approxi- 
mately the temperature of the room in 
which it is kept. 
Washing the Plate or Film. 

Where one or two plates only are 
required hurriedly, possibly the selected 
exposures of the batch, they may be 
washed by placing them horizontally 
under the tap, and allowing the stream 
of water to fall gently on the centre of 
the film surface. The plate will then 
be washed in five minutes. Where a 
gieater number have to be washed, the 
process may be accelerated by filling 
the washing tank, leaving it for a 
minute or two, and then emptying the 
whole of the water away, leaving it for 
а few seconds to drain from the plates, 
and again filling up. If this is repeated 
a dozen times there will be little or no 
hypo left in the plates. Films are not 
so easily washed as plates, unless con- 
stant attention is given, or unless a 
large vessel is available. 'The danger, 
of course, is that one part of the film 
rests on another, and perfect circula- 
tion of water over the gelatine surfaces 
is not obtained. The best and simplest 
plan we know is to cut up the film and 
place it in a Keiller's marmalade jar. 
Then let a soft rubber pipe from the 
tap hang down into the centre of the 


.rolled-up film, and as the water im- 


pinges on the bottom of the jar it is 
thrown upwards again, and passes 
through the rolled-up coils of films. 
For hand washing, the film may be 
rolled up and unrolled or see-sawed, as 
in development, constantly changing 
the water. If a large tank or a domestic 
bath is available, the ends of the film 
may be pinned to corks of good size, 
and the film left floating, the bath tap 
being left slowly running, and the bath, 
of course, draining away at the over- 
flow With cut films each one must be 
attached separately to a cork, and 
washing will then be almost automatic. 
Making the Prints. 

The drying of the plates is the next 

step. We do not recommend the use of 
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spirit, because it is apt to cause a milki- 
ness in the film which will affect print- 
ing. Ifa whirler is at hand the plates 
may be soaked for five minutes in a 
5 per cent. solution of formalin, blotted 
dry with a clean linen cloth, and then 
whirled in front of a fire or gas stove 
dll dry. But it is quite possible to 
print from the wet plates by carefully 
drving and cleaning the glass sides, and 
then, after soaking the sheet of gaslight 
paper, laying it against the film side of 
the negative, lightly squeegeeing it into 
contact, and exposing to the light as 
usual, but without using a printing 
frame. The edge of a plate-box care- 
fully broken off makes an excellent 
squeegee for the purpose, if one is 
working away from one’s ordinary 
workroom, and naturally in all this 
work one must accustom oneself 
to making shift with what is at 
hand, and, what is more, making shift 
without allowing the quality of the work 
to suffer. Where there is any selection 
and if the negatives are of small size, 
it will be better to use a glossy paper, 
as the prints can then be examined 
under a glass, and will show detail 


smoothest of 
The prints may 


better than the 
matt-paper surfaces. 


be dried rapidly by placing them 


in spirit for about five minutes and 
then hanging them up in the air, either 
in the open or near a stove. Naturally 
they will be blotted as they come from 
the washing water, and before placing 


-them in the spirit, and again when they 


are taken out of the spirit. 


General Principles. 


To recapitulate, the work must be done 
with promptness and precision; there 
must be no misfires, and nothing at all 
ambiguous due to lack of technical per- 
fection. The washing of plates or 
prints in the ordinary way would appear 
to be unnecessary, if results are wanted 
rapidly and need not be permanent. 
This is the case where prints are merely 
required as quick proofs to show to 
friends, or where their purpose has been 
served if blocks have been made from 
them. Of course, it will be understood 
that the hypo must be washed out of the 
negative to avoid staining the printing 
paper if printing is done while the 
negative is wet, though this might be 


avoided if a sheet of thin celluloid is 
placed in contact with the wet film so 
as to insulate the printing paper. 
Mounting the Prints. | 
It is a mistake to mount prints which 
are to be submitted to the illustrated 
dailies and weeklies. The block makers 
can work quite well from unmounted 
prints, and the time occupied in mount- 
ing is more or less wasted. But if prints 
even turned out in a hurry for one's 
friends are wanted to have a nice ap- 
pearance, mounting is a great advan- 
tage. Where a dry mounting method 
is available it gives the neatest as well 
as the quickest means. Probably for 
small prints many of the methods adver- 
tised for dry mounting without a 
machine would prove not only neat and 
effective but rapid. In the absence of 
such aids, the simple attachment of the 
print by its two corners. may be re- 
sorted to. A tiny dab of fairly dry paste 
just inside the corner is sufficient, and 
if the print is then laid down on the 
mount in the proper position, and a 
heavy book laid on top, it will be found 
that a few minutes only are needed to 
secure firm attachment. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
. Municipality, Alexandria, 
(Title of print, “Study of a Camel’s Head.") 


H. Coatsworth, The 


a, Egypt. 
Technical data: 


ham, Edinburgh; Miss F. 
Huddersfield; L. Verinder, Uxbridge; H. E. Summers, Cam- 
bridge; Geo. Pendleton, Exeter; Chas. Overton, Newcastle-on- 


Ross, Liverpool; Arthur Young, 


Premo film; lens, Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; printing process, 
bromoil transfer on Ingres paper. 

The Second Prize to P. W. Oakey, Attleborough, Nuneaton. 
(Title of print, “Oblivion.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F.; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of 
day, noon, July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. B. Redmond, 126, Stow Hill, 
Newport, Mon. (Title of print, *Muriel.") Technical data: 
Plate, Royal Standard; lens, Euryscope; stop, F/6; exposure, 


3 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, M.-Q.; printing 


process, enlarged on Criterion bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Fred Whitaker, 195, Huddersfield 
Road, Stalybridge. (Title of print, *The Tea Party.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Barnet Super-speed; stop, F/8; exposure, 
flashlight with Afga powder; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington B.B. bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E. (2); Miss Maggie Meyer, 
Eastry ; Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow; H. Warner, Hammersmith, 
W.; Frank Bolton, York; Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; E. S. 
Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Miss Edith Afriat, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; 
G. E. Markcrow, Sheffield; W. Hill, Leek; A. R. Bixby, 
Ipswich. 

Class I. 

Frank Bolton, York; Chas. W. Garth, Armley; Philip 
Newman, Erdington; Fred Smith, Burnley (2); Miss Etta 
Shankland, Greenock (2); H. Young, Manchester; C. Wills, 
Streatham, S.W.; P. G. Read, Putney, S.W.; Claud A. Barnes, 
Stockport ; Harold Chapman, Cardiff; L. C. Bowman, Ipswich ; 
H. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; J. K. Prendergast, Dublin ; 
Miss Gladys Dickins, London, S.E.; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad 
(2); J. L. Wildman, Colne; Fred H. Collins, Kidderminster ; 
Wm. J. Piper, St. Annes-on-Sea ; Geo. К. Bradford, Colne; Miss 
Palmer, Folkestone ; Geo. C. Cassidy, Glasgow ; Raymond Cope, 
Leek; S. Taylor, Acton Vale. 


Class II. 


Eric Wood, Doncaster; A. Cheetham, Manchester; G. K. 
Dobson, Huddersfield; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; H. G. Ford- 


Tyne; Lionel Turner, Belfast; Walter G. Hunt, Salisbury; 
A. G. Furniss, Coventry; H. S. Greenaway, Taunton; L. Mac- 
donald, Grangemouth. | 
Class ITI. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. ard ll. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to L. Burgess, Higher Downs, 
Altrincham, Cheshire. (Title of print, *Portrait.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; lens, R.R. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 
2 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., August ; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, enlargement on Wellington bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Douglas A. West, 245, Barry 
Road, East Dulwich, S.E. (Title of print, “Joyce.”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, N.F.; lens, anastigmat; stop, F/4; exposure, 
то Sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., June; developer, Rodinal; print- 
ing process, Professional Cyko. 

A Second Extra Prize to Henry C. Roberts, Medical School, 
University of Liverpool. (Title of print, "The Aqueduct, Lan- 
caster.") Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; lens, Beck Sym- 
metrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., 
July; developer, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Paget 
smooth bromide. 

Beginners' Class. 

F. W. Parkinson, Keighley ; H. J. Symcox, Herne Hill, S.E.; 
B. L. Gough, Swadlincote; R. Cheeseman, Watford; H. W. 
Stonard, Wanstead, E.; S. Bloomfield, Fenny Compton; P. 
Lawrie, Macclesfield ; G. L. Dobson, Huddersfield ; Maurice S. 
Keen, Hammersmith, W.; G. Boggis, Notting Hill Gate, W.; 
F. Jewell, Wembley ; J. W. Burn, Shepherd's Bush, W. ; Thos. 
Hutchinson, Carlin How; Harry H. Walsh, Blackburn; G. H. 
Willett, Kings Norton; N. Duckworth, Bradford; H. Beer, 
Hereford; R. Dodsworth, Liverpool; F. Asquith, Wells; J. R. 
Honeyman, Glasgow: J. R. Thomson, Glasgow; W. B. Syden- 
ham, Kingskerswell; P. H. Stephens, London, E.; J. E. Burton, 
Southsea ; J. W. Ambler, Bradford; E. B. Woolrych, Streatham, 
S.W.; C. S. Cowell, Seaham Harbour; С. Russell-Davies, 
Brighton; R. Williams, Rhondda (2); Miss Thursfield, Alve- 
church; E. J. Bisson, Jers*y. 
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ORTRAITURE of single figures or 

groups very naturally attracts a large 
proportion of those who possess cameras. 
Indeed, to not a few the word photo- 
.graph first of all suggests a portrait rather 
than any other subject. The unfortunate 
part of this state of affairs is that many 
beginners start off with portraiture, and 
with the frequent result of discourage- 
ment, due to failure. Instead of being a 
comparatively easy line of work, and so 
suitable for a beginner, it is one of, if not 
the most difficult. Group work in some 
ways is more difficult than single-figure 
subjects. It only seems reasonable to say 
that if one figure presents a certain 
number of difficulties, several figures will 
present more points demanding considera- 
tion. The two little group subjects on 
this page afford us a number of sugges- 
tions well worth considering. In fig. A 
we have five figures. The first thing we 
are sure to notice is that every one of 
these five persons is fixedly staring at the 
camera. Not one of them appears to 
have the slightest interest in any of the 
others, These are thus not connected 
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From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Ти AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


with each other. In fact, this should not 
be called a group at all, but a photo- 
graph of five people on one plate. When 
we are in a railway carriage we often find 
opposite us four or five people who evi- 
dentiy do not know " 
each other or have 
the slightest interest 
in each other. The 
mere fact that they 
happen to be near 
together does not 
give them any real 
connection. It is 
quite likely that these 
five persons in fig. A 
are all members of 
one family, but if so, 
that does not make 
them into a group in 
the pictorial sense of 
the term. 

One of the essen- 
tial elements of a pic- 
torial group is that 
there shall be some 
visible or imaginary 
connection which suf- 
ficiently accounts tc 


the spectators why 
these figures are 
together in 


brought 
| the same picture. At one moment 
we may see a dozen people in the 
Street at no great distance from 
each other, and yet not connected 
in any way. A moment later a 
runaway horse, etc., may make 
them into a connected group. 
One cannot say what is and is not 
possible in pictorial art, but one 
can say that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make a good group of 
figures that are staring at the 
camera; and, furthermore, the 
more formally the figures are ar- 
ranged the less like a group is the 
result likely to be. No doubt the 
reader has at once noticed the 
formal arrangement of the figures. 
Technically regarded. this print is 
quite creditable, but good tech- 
nique does not compensate for 
faulty arrangement, any more than 
good cooking compensates for un- 
wholesome or insufficient food. 
Turning now to fig. B, which we 
may at once affirm is not very 
satisfactory as a technical result, 
we find it in some ways admirable 
as a pictorial group. In the first 
place, there is no suggestion, 
*You do this and you do that." 
etc. It is, of course, possible that 
each figure was precisely posed by 
the photographer, but this does 
not appear to have been done. 


There is a suggestion of real life, natural- 
ness, spontaneity, which often is attrac- 
tive. We say often, but that must not be 
taken to mean always. Here comes in 
the difference between the careless and the 
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By Jos. H. Bridge. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


observant. The former thoughtlessly snaps 
at anvthing; the latter selects the agree- 
able thing. In fig. A the figures are look- 
ing at the camera, i.e. ou/ of the picture. 
In B they are looking at something—we 
know not what—but it is inside the pic- 
ture. Moreover, they are apparently all 
interested in the same thing, which acts 
as a kind of invisible connection, blending 
them into a true group. The positions 
are not only natural, i.e. childlike, but 
they are varied, and variety is usually 
more interesting than similarity. 

The way the margin of the print cuts 
the feet of the two middle figures is a 
hint of one of the things one should re- 


member to watch for and avoid. 


Comparing the backgrounds in the 
two prints, it is noticeable how much 
more effective, i.e. helpful, is the ouiet 
subdued features), dark background in 
B than the lighter and more detailed 
background of A, which is not very dif. 
ferent in tone from the light and shade 
value of the man’s coat and woman's 
skirt. In both prints there is a lack of 
gradation in the highest lights, but as 
these are larger in B than in A, we notice 
this shortcoming more in B than in A. 
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Distractions. 


At last I have discovered a use for photographic exhibitions. 
It has taken some time to discover. There have been occasions, 
indeed, when I have thought of photographic exhibitions as a 
distressing kind of eruption occurring periodically upon the 
face of society. It seemed odd that, with the approach of 
autumn, hundreds of people, ordinarily quite well balanced and 
modest people, should rush into public and never rest until they 


see what pretends to be a relic of their deepest self hanging on. 


a wall for the world to make remarks about. I felt that if I 
were a philosopher I would make an analytical examination of 
this curious phenomenon, in order to discover what it was that 
had im-Pall-Malled them to such an extremity. But this year 
I have learned my lesson. At ordinary times the purpose of 
photographic exhibitions is to send us distracted, but in these 
extraordinary times what they do is to distract us. 


Pro Bono Publico. 


A Government which bas invented a moratorium (something, 
I believe, to do with cremation) might consider the idea of taking 
under its wing the two photographic exhibitions at present run- 
ning in London. Permanently established under Government 
auspices they would furnish a further means of allaying panic 
and preserving public order. Any person suffering from acute 
nervousness might then be taken into one or other of the gal- 
leries by a special constable, and galvanised back into confi- 
dence. In the Salon, for example, there are (by a curious 
coincidence) two bogey men, one of them hailing from Niagara, 
and the other from Middlesex. In the Royal also there are two 
or three Bacchantes, the longitudinal section of a man’s nail, 
magnified sixteen times, and taken on an autochrome plate, not 
to speak of an imp and an idol, as well as the first and only 
photomicrograph of the puerulus stage of the Palinurus vul- 
garis. Even the most timid citizen, after seeing these things, 
can scarcely be inspired to terror by the Potsdam moustache. 
Sky-scraping. 

The prices attached to the Salon pictures this year are quite 
modest—only a couple of them are ticketed above a fiver or so— 
but the neighbouring exhibition in Suffolk Street pays its patrons 
the compliment of supposing them to be millionaires. Eight 
of the pictures at the Royal are going—going—though not, I 
think, yet gone—at 4205. each, two at 315s. each, while two 
others are thrown away at the mere song of 210s. each (not 
enough to pay for the packing). Why these sums are expressed 
in shillings I do not know. Is there anything particularly aris- 
tocratic about bloated shillings? It is worthy of note that all 
these sums are divisible into guineas, and I always considered 
the guinea to be the prig of the cash-box. Perhaps it should be 
added that all these highly priced pictures are American in 
origin. In this country we are satisfied with half-a-crown, 
grateful for five shillings, revere-your-name-for-ever-after for ten 
and six. But iu the land of the sky-scraper they must have their 
fling. 

The Masterpiece. 

By some dreary misfortune—for one should never anticipate 
one’s troubles, they come soon enough—1 got into the London 
Salon before it opened to the public. In fact, the sun had 
scarcely gone down upon the wrath of hanging day. A gentle- 
man in shirt-sleeves, who had just knocked his thumb badly 
with a hammer, volunteered to sing the song which is usual on 
such occasions the while he walked around with me. I am 
afraid that at the very start I gave my cicerone a poor opinion 
of my artistic judgment, for I stopped in front of one work and 
told him that before I went any further I knew quite well that 
here was the masterpiece of the exhibition. I cannot do justice 
to that masterpiece in a brief description. It owed nothing to 
externals, being entirely unframed and unglazed, and its art 
was in its artlessness. It consisted merely of a sheet of paper, 
about as large as the average exhibition picture, attached to the 
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wall by a pin. To me the design it bore was 

noble and rich, quite kingly in comparison with 

the primly finished works which surrounded it ; 

but to my companion it was merely a pencilled 

scrawl consisting of the words, *Picture for this space tem- 
porarily taken away by exhibitor.” 


On the Contrary. 

My cicerone continued to whirl me round the show, and I 
endeavoured to say nice things at every corner. This, I said, 
was a poem; he considered it mere doggerel I thought the 
high lights here were fine; he thought them forced. The pose 
of that figure struck me as being like a swan; it had occurred 
to him that it was like a goose. I enjoyed the subtle joke , 
involved in some dextercus double-printing ; he thought it peri- 
lously near a fake. I rather appreciated those colour things 
you know; in his opinion their inclusion was questionable. I 
admired the sheen of that necklace; it was too pronounced for 
his taste. At last I decided that I must save my reputation as a 
critic, and forego these doses of indiscriminate eulogy. “This,” 
I said, severely, stopping before another work, “is the worst I 
have seen yet. The artist’s idea of composition must be 
extremely crude. That horizontal line——” Something made 
me look at my companion. . . . Quite right; it was his. 


A Pictorial (De)composition. 

At a recent meeting of the L. and P., Mr. T. E. Freshwater 
related how he had obtained some curious effects by exposing a 
sensitive plate to the light emitted by decomposing fish. 


He took a steely, slithering fish, 

That might have made a kingly dish, 
And kept it till it radiated 

A strange, unholy sort of gleam, 

Which made the bass (or was it bream, 

Or plaice, or perch, or pilchard?) seem 
More than a trifle elevated. 


And yet ’twas destined for the plate, 

That salmon (was it?), smelt, or skate, 
And with a resolution steady 

He set a rapid one between 

Himself and that antique sardine, 

As though the creature had not been 
In truth exposed enough already. 


Appeared some dents of light and shade 
(Not very pretty, I’m afraid), 

But don’t you think we really oughter 
Be told the fish that brought about 
(De)compositions so devout? 

What! hake? I thought it would be trout, 

Or some habitué of fresh water. 
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A [ways say 


` Velox 


Say Velox to your dealer when you are buying 
your supplies. If you only say “ gaslight, 
there is a chance that Velox will not be 
supplied. - 


Say Velox to your printer when you are sending 
him your negatives. If you only say “black 
and white," he may use some other paper 
not nearly so good. 


Say Velox to your friend when he asks your advice 
about printing. If you tell him to use Velox, 
he will be glad that he came to you for help. 


Say Velox always. Say it because Velox saves 
time and because Velox is the paper which 
gets the best out of a good negative and 
makes the most of a bad one. 


There are two grades of Velox— 
the Vigorous 1s for weak negatives 
—the Soft is for average negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Post Free, 


Portfolio 


of 


Pictures 


by the late | 


A. Horsley Hinton 


PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, 


ON PLATE SUNK MOUNT», 
size 153 by ІІ. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. HORSLEY 
HiNTON, Notes on his Photographic 
aims and ideals, and a Criticism of the 
Five Pictures, by A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


LONDON: 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp, 
52, Lonc Acre, W.C. 
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9 a.m. Tuesday. | 

Deposit of purchase money тау be made with us, for which No charge is made. 
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WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a- 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
а special Deposit Note, with the watermark °“ HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp.” 
in the paper. 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Defosit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded. as an acceptance of this clause. 
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CAMERAS, ETC. 


1914 Carbine, Aldis lens, 2} by 44; cost 
55 10з.; bargain, £3, or offer; only used 
once; must sell.—Lingford, 21, Wilton Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Quarter-plate Ernemann folding camera, 
three metal slides, few accessories, cheap.— 
J. Witcomb, 76, Oldfield Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 


9 by 4 Watson Alpha camera, double ex- 
tension, new condition, Goerz ‘Pantar lens, 
6, 9, 12 inch focus; £7 10s.; cost more than 
double.—No. 3,848, 52, Long Acre; W.C. 


Sanderson half-plate, Zeiss 'lTessar F/6.3, 


Compound, three double slides, leather case; 
little used; compelled to saorifice, £10; seen 
in West End by appointment.—Sydney, 7, 
Campbell Road, Hanwell, W. 


Half - plate Thornton - Pickard camera, 
Voigtlander F/6.8 lens, six slides, tripod, 
case; £4; cost £13; approval, deposit.—A. 
Sutton, Gastrop, Basingstoke. 


. LENSES, ETC. 


Taylor and Hobson half-plate single-com- 
bination lens, 83 in. focus; 10s.; new.— Blois 
Leach, Oxford. 


1,000 BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
| LENSES. 


lf you want a lens for a particular class of 
work, write to us for our Bargain List of 
Lenses, consisting of over one thousand lots. 
The finest selection and best value yet 
offered. We have thousands unlisted, so 
that if you are unable to select from the list, 
we are sure to be able to fix you up with 
the right article at the right price on receipt 
of particulars.—The City Sale and Exchange, 
94, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, London, 


Е.С. 


Continued on next page. 


THE WAR. 


LILYWHITE, LIMITED, 
is still in an exceptional position to supply 


Photographic Materials. 
THE PHOTO PRINTING AND TRADE 
WORK DEPARTMENT 
is carried on as usual. 
Write for particulars and prices. 


LILYWHITE, LTD., Halifax, England. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH 


DO NOT.BUY A 
SECOND-HAND 
CAMERA 
UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN 
OUR ILLUS- 


TRATED LIST. 
WE HAVE THE 


FINEST 


SELECTION OF 


HIGH - CLASS 
APPARATUS 
IN LONDON. 


WE HAVE А 40 


YEARS'REPU- 
TATION FOR 


FAIR DEALING. | 


IF YOU BUY 
FROM US YOU 


WILL BE MORE 


THAN 
SATISFIED. 


OUR PRICES 
ARE REASON- 
ABLE. 
APPARATUS 
GUARANTEED 
IN SOUND 
CONDITION. 
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TOUCH AND GO. BY F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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As announced last week, this Autumn issue of THE 
A. P. can be regarded as a special Salon Number. All 
| the illustrations and practically all the articles 


А SALON have been contributed by members of the 


NUMBER. London Salon of Photography, whose fine 


exhibition is now open at the Galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in. Water Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. Among the articles will be found many 
to interest and instruct readers of every class. Bertram 
Park, the hon. secretary, takes the reader behind the 
scenes at the Salon and talks of the method of work 
adopted on the selection day; A. H. Blake gives the 
first of a series of articles dealing with his scheme, 
announced in last week's A. P., for the formation of a 
School of London Landscape Photography, which was 
proposed at the societies! meeting held recently at the 
Salon; Hector Murchison holds forth on his pet subject 
of bromoil; Marcus Adams makes some remarks on 
the subject of child photography, in' which he is a 
master; Harold Crawford deals with a less concrete 
topic; Ward Muir, in a typical article, gives his 
opinions of a new camera; and James McKissack 
recounts some holiday experiences. Dr. E. G. Boon, 
whose delightfully sunny prints have charmed thou- 
sands, has something to say on the subject of sunlight;. 
and C. H. L. Emanuel's pictorial skits on some of the 
prints in the Salon will doubtless amuse the authors of 
the pictures as well as visitors to the show. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of, or perhaps because 
of, certain unwarrantable attacks that have been made 
on the Salon, the attendance has been exceptionally 
good, considering the present situation, and there is 
every possibility of a useful profit being handed over 
to the Prince of Wales' Fund. Readers who have not 
yet visited the Salon can still further assist its good 
work by calling to see the show and taking their friends 
with them. As a last reminder, the attention of all 
holders of tickets for the Salon Art Union 15 directed 
to the fact that all counterfoils and cash for same must 
be returned to the Gallery not later than Wednesday, 
October 7. In the meantime, tickets can still be 
obtained on application to the hon. secretary at 5a, Pall 
Mall East. New readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
should note that several regular features are crowded 
out of this issue, but will appear as usual next week. 
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| TOPICS OF THE WEEK LZ 
QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


In Reply - - - - p.2 Supp. 
Stopping-oul Skie p. з Supp. 
The Weekly Competition - p. xviii. 
Ишим thom: : 

—'' Showery Weather," by A. Keighley 315 
— Touch and Go,” by Е. J. Mortimer 316 
—“ Laugh, Laugh, Oh Ho-tei," by Bertram 


Park - Ё. 325 
—'' Sunlight," by Marcus Adams р. 326 
—‘* The Pit," by A. H. Blake = 3.227 
—“ Lever de Soleil," by L. M isonne p. 328 
—“ A Member of the London Salon of 


Photography," by P. Dubreuil p. 5 Supp. 
—“ The Return from Flodden,” by J. M. 
Whitehead - - - P.O Supp. 


On another page in this issue we repeat the full par- 
ticulars and rules concerning "The A. P." Lantern 
Slide Competition for 
1914, together with two 
more entry forms. We 
hope all  lantern-slide 
workers wil make a careful note of the closing date 
for entries—October 21st—and that we shall be able 
to report in due course a record entry both in the: num- 
ber and quality of the slides submitted. Prize-winners 
will have the double satisfaction of receiving one of the 
handsome “А. P." special silver or bronze plaques, and 


<“ THE A. P." ANNUAL LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION. 


. also of helping to provide a pleasant and profitable item 


in the programme of a great number of photographic 
societies throughout the country during the next few 
months. As already announced, the prize-winning 
slides, accompanied by a critical commentary, will com- 
mence their tour among societies at the beginning of 
November, and they are now almost fully booked up 
until May next. 
o 0 O 
So far from amateur photography being at a dis- 
count during the coming winter, it ought to be more 
to the front—quite ]literally—than 
PHOTOGRAPHY ever. It is becoming the exception 
TO THE FRONT. to find a family at least one member 
of which is not serving in khali, or 
at least in training away from home, and photography 
has never had such an opportunity to be a channel of 
comfort and reminder. Nothing will gladden the heart 
of the absent son or brother more than a photograph 
taken in the garden at home; no matter how blurred 
or under-exposed a print it may be, so long as some 
familiar lineament is discernible, it will have a profound 
value for the lad in a far-off camp. Professional photo- 
graphers already have their eye upon this opportunity, 
but it would certainly add to the value of the greeting 
if the production, even though technically inferior on 
that account, were the work of a well-known hand, as 
well as the picture of a well-known face or landscape. 
Moreover, the shop photograph can only be sent once, 
or now and then, but with the camera at home there is 
no reason why, week by week, the pictorial link between 
the young soldier and his “folks” should not be 
renewed. 
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A very large number of photographers keep no 
exposure records of any shape or kind, and probably 
are no less happy in consequence; 
but even the most methodical 
amongst us is scarcely prepared to go 
the length of a French worker who 
has been unfolding his methods for the instruction and 
reproof of his fellows. It is his practice conscientiously 
to register every exposure in an exercise book, one of 
nothing less than folio size, we should imagine, meeting 
his requirements. The technical data accompanying 
each print are separated into no fewer than seventeen 
columns, the filling of which must make the industrious 
worker feel as though he were responding to the inquisi- 
tion of the income-tax commissioners. First comes the 
print number, then a description of the subject, then 
the date, the hour of the day, the condition of the sky, 
then more technical particulars as to the lens, its aper- 
ture, the shutter, the time of exposure, the use or other- 
wise of a screen, the make of plate, and the developer 
and time of development, while four or five further 
columns are filled with particulars as to the printing 
from the negative and “observations.” 


RECORD 
RECORD-MAKING. 
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The new Osram half-watt lamp has lately been so 
much to the fore among photographers, both for expos- 
ing plates in the camera, and for print- 
ing from the negative, that it is a 
pleasure to know that this lamp is pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom and by British labour. 
For the first time the Osram works at Hammersmith 
were thrown open to the Press last week, and the whole 
process involved in the making of the lamps, from the 
first shaping of the glass to the final threading of the 
tungsten filament, was the subject of demonstration. 
No detail was more interesting than the making of the 
filament for the half-watt lamp, the particles of tungsten 
metal being mechanically compressed into a bar, which 
was softened by blow-pipes, so as to allow the metal to 
be drawn through a hole having a diameter of o.oor 
inch, which had been drilled in a diamond. The metal 
filament lamp, of course, is a testimony to the inven- 
tiveness of our country's enemies, but surely it is an 
act of intelligent patriotism on the part of those who 
acquired the British patents to have set to work, in 
one factory alone, fifteen hundred British hands, turn- 
ing out in glass and metal the idea of a German brain. 


OSRAM LAMPS. 
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«THE A. D. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treb!e them. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ..| 1/25 sec. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes ... 1/15 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, etc. pe .. e se se Se se s | 1/6 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes... 1/4 3s 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage ... | 1/2 a 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... ... .. ... | 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... ... 6 T 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. EE аро Ыга Кары 
1/40 sec. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/120 seo. 
1/25 „ | 1/46 1/60 „ | 1/75 ,, 
4/10 ,, | 1/20 1/25 „ | 4/80 ,, 
1/6 ,, | 1/12 1/15 ,, 1/20 ,, 
1/3  , 1/8 —, 1/10 , 
11 99 99 1/2 77 1/8 99 
5 secs. secs. | 2 secs. | 1i 5 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups 


which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


EDwARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 


Ultra Rapid Plates PARAGON, Ultra Rapid. 


Leto, Phoenix. 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
» . Super Speed. 
CaApETT, Royal Standard. 

>A Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 

Rapid. . 

EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps’ Comet. 
It.FoRD, Monarch. 

iá Panchromatic. 

» Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

is rthochrome 5.5. 
Lero, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

К Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

s» Supreme. 

» Brilliant 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
NE" Gladiator. 
РАСЕТ, Swift and Ex. Special 

» Panchromatic. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


5 ress. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid 
E Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
j Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

m Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

" Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GrirFins’ Gramme, 
ILronD. Rapid Chromatic. 

» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


Marion, P.S. 
»  Amstantaneous. 
" Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
" Ortho B 
PAGET, ХХХХХ, 
» X Special Rapid, 


ў уйга. 
PARAGON. Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 
PARNET, Film. 
CApErT,Royal Standard Rapid 


$s Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
PP Flat Film. 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 
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i Matte-Ground 
Емѕісм, Film. 
I_rorp, Versatile Rapid, 


» » (По; | 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
е Mesum 


Корак, N.C. Film. 
А Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, ie, A, B, and C. 
ilm. 


9 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacer. Ortho. Special Rapid 
PARAGON, Ortho, 

ii Non-screen Ortho, 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
ViDEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WhRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Piates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
»  Chromo-Isolar 


Barnet, Medium. 

» edium Ortho, 
ILFORD, Chromatic. 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait. 

е Landscape 
Pacer, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN. Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 
Aara, Isolar. 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

i Iso. Ordinary. 
EDWARDS. Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, XX. : 
PARAGON, Ordinary, 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick. Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 


bel, 
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OF ROLL-FILMS. 


NE of the outstanding characteristics of the 


British temperament is the ease with which | 


normal action reasserts itself in the face of 

abnormal conditions. During the present dis- 
tinctly abnormal times, when it would be excusable to 
find most functions of everyday life out of gear, there 
is a very obvious and strong undercurrent of conven- 
tionality in daily work and thought. This, although 
stemmed from time to time by newspaper headlines, 
flows steadily ion, as though nothing unusual were 
happening. 

This quality of temperament is well illustrated 
among amateur photographers. When war's first 
alarms were sounded, a sudden cessation of action 
occurred; but as, on our part, every effort was made 
to reassure camera users, the amateur (having learned 
that certain districts and subjects were taboo for his 
attentions) was soon hard at work again, and big entries 
in THE A. P. Weekly Competitions are testifying to the 
activity brought about by “carrying on” as usual. 

We have additional evidence of this in the prints 
and negatives sent in week by week for criticism, and 
in the queries from readers who ask for information 
regarding the treatment of numbers of plates and films 
exposed on holidays but still undeveloped. 

It is in regard to these latter, which are “under treat- 
ment" at the present time, that a few practical notes 
may not be inopportune, and at the same time be of 
considerable help to readers who may experience diff-. 
culties in the development of roll-films. Оп a previous 
occasion we published an article that dealt with a 
method of development that was practically instan- 
taneous in effect by the use of a highly concentrated 
developer. For the very rapid production of negatives, 
particularly with small spools of film and short lengths, 
we think this method is still the best. But when a sufh- 
cient time can be allowed and larger films are in ques- 
tion, the automatic certainty of tank development, such 
as advocated by the Kodak Company with their de- 
veloping tank, is likely to appeal to the film user, and 
at the same time is likely to give an extremely high 
percentage of good negatives. 

Used with ordinary care, many of the drawbacks of 
dish development of roll-flms vanish as soon as the 
tank method is adopted. Uneven development, air- 
bubbles, dust, spots, etc., which are responsible for 
many bad negatives, are generally conspicuous by their 
absence. But it has to be borne in mind that in dealing 
with tank development ordinary common sense must 
be employed in following the directions exactly. 

It is quite possible to work the most perfect machine 
wrongly, and if, for instance, the attempt was made to 
use highly concentrated developer with a developing 
tank, markings due to uneven development, or over- 
development, wil possibly occur. Imperfect develop- 
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ment may also be caused by not winding the celluloid 
apron snugly on the reel, so as to keep the film taut and 
close on the apron. This may arise by carelessness on 
the part of the worker in failing to see that the flanges 
of the reel are strictly parallel. It is worth observ- 
ing, therefore, that when turning the winding handle 
with one hand (when winding the film on to the apron) 
the fingers of the other hand bear firmly upon the second 
handle, so as to act as a brake. 

It should also be borne in mind that the apron and 
spool should be washed and dried between the develop- 
ment of each film. The three washes of water recom- 
mended after development, while the film is still on the 
spool, and a final wash after it has been removed, are 
sufficient to remove traces of chemical, and a minute’s 
work with a clean duster or towel is sufficient to dry 
the apron and reel; and unless another spool has to 
be developed immediately, the apron can be hung up 
and allowed to dry by itself. 

These points have been mentioned as likely to be of 
value to certain users of tank development, as unfor- 
tunately, when a method such as this is put forward, and 
is demonstrated to be practically automatic and certain 
in action, there are invariably careless and impatient 
workers to be found who can manage to make a mess 
of even the simplest operation. 

A thermometer for testing the temperature of the 
developing solution is also a useful adjunct to the de- 
veloping outfit. The careful worker never guesses a 
temperature. There are special thermometers made 
for use with developing tanks, and as these are essen- 
tial to the proper working of the system, the time factor 
of which depends upon the temperature, it is as well for 
every worker to equip himself with a thermometer. 

For its particular purpose the following pyro for- 
mula, recommended by the Kodak Company, for the 
development of films in conjunction with the tank 
would be hard to beat : 


Duces ГУГО asie EA I OZ. 
Sulphuric acid ................... 20 minims 
Watt зае асаа а 28 02. 

B.—Sodium sulphite (crystals) ... 6 oz. 
Carbonate of soda (crystals)... 4 02. 
Water чылыы Peng илз 28 oz 


For use, take 2 oz. A, 2 oz. B, and make up to 18 oz. 
with water. Use at 65 deg. l'ahr., and an exposed 
film will be fully developed in twenty minutes. 

A point to bear in mind is the consistent use of the 
acid fixing bath. It will sometimes be found that unless 
the film has been carefully wound on the celluloid apron, 
or if the tank is not reversed occasionally, a certain 
amount of developer may concentrate at the back of 
the film, forming oval air bubbles between it and the 
paper. These air bubbles may leave stained rings, 
which, however, are readily eradicated by the use of 
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the add. fixing bath, for which a good formula is as 
follows : 


Hypo» ied uses dae issue ЕЗЕРА 4 02. 
Waler он ET РКУ 16 02. 
Sodium sulphite (crystals) ............... 1 oz. 
When fully dissolved add the following hardener : 
Powdered alum ............................. 60 gr. 
Citric acid ......... — ue NIMES 60 gr. 


For the worker, therefore, who has just returned from 
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a holiday with a batch of exposed films, the points in 
favour of tank development that should appeal to him 
with a view of securing a large number of good nega- 
tives are that the method will bring everything out that 
can be got from.an under-exposed film, will give uniform 
negatives when exposure has been correct, and removes 
the temptation to over-develop іп the hope that morê 
detail may be obtained. Light fog is abolished, and 
for the beginner it overcomes entirely the difficulty a 
determining when development is complete. 


© Ву BERTRAM PARK, 


Hon. Sec., London Salon of Photography. 


Special to " The Amateur Раоа and Photozraphic News." 


Н, no—/Ais “ Day ” is the selection day of the London Salon 

of Photography, the day when the members foregather from 
all parts of England, Scotland, and even from Italy and America, 
to judge the year's work in pictorial photography submitted to 
the Salon. The pictures come from the uttermost ends of the 
earth, these aspirants for the honour of being hung at the Salon— 
from all parts of America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Japan, Egypt, and from most of the countries of Europe— 
and a vastly interesting collection it is. 

A very large proportion of the pictures sent in do not, how- 
ever, come up to the high artistic and technical standard required 
for admission to the walls, and it is with the object of explain- 
ing the me.hod of judging and selecting that I am writing these 
few notes. Two days are devoted to the selecting, but on the 
first day only a comparatively small committee of the members 
is' working. Their task this day is the arranging of all the work 
sent in into groups, to ease matters for the.more important 
meeting next day. 

The whole of the work is looked over and discussed and 
divided into “Possibles ” 


and *Improbables." The 
*Improbables" are not 
actually rejected; they 


are given another chance 
on the following day, but 
their fate is already. in 
the balance. 

The next morning all 
the members who are 
able to come gather early 
at the Gallery. There are 
Keighley (without whom 
no selection day would 
be complete) and Job, 
veterans of many Salons ; 
Mortimer of THE A. P. 
AND P.N.; Anderson, the 
photogravurist; R. M. 
Cocks and R. L. Cocks, 
pioneers of the oil pro- 
cess; the  argumenta- 
tive Ward Muir; Adams 
and Crawford attending 
their first selection day ; 
McKissack from Glas- б 
gow and Вооп from em 
Alassio (Italy); Murchi- 
son, the bromoiler, who, 
with Blake and Wellington, season with more mature counsels 
the enthusiasm of the ultra-* advanced ” section of the committee. 
The name of Craigie brings memories of the Salons of the old 
“Linked Ring"; also Emanuel, who, with ready wit, however 
much our spirits may be depressed by a long procession of 
“outs,” never fails to make us laugh; Wright (I wonder if he 
really likes those weird Futurist compositions, or whether it is 
simply the advertising instinct); Holding, who holds the skekcls 
—sinews of war; and ME, who, being merely the hon. secre- 
tary,is at everyone’ s beck and call, and ALWays does what'he is 
told. 

First, all those set on one side the previous day as Impro- 
bables are slowly passed in review. Some are transferred to the 
Possibles, and the remainder marked on the back with a X. 

Second round: the Possibles are now brought before the 
judges, each man's work being kept together, so that it can be 
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judged as a whole. The pictures are displayed upright against 
the dark, inconspicuous background of the wall, the judges sit-. 
ting in à doubie semi-circle at a convenient distance. The light 
is good, and the piotures show to best possible advantage. 

Here is a batch of four; one is marked A—accepted; one is 
marked C—rejected ; over the other two the vote is divided, SO: 
they are put.back as doubtful. 

The A's and C's in this second round are practically by unani- | 
mous vote ; if there is any indecision they are put aside till later. 

And so it goes on all the morning. Неге are some foreign 
prints, unframed, from a new man—six of them, undoubtedly 
good, and for the first time, perhaps, this morning the judges are 
quite enthusiastic. Four are marked A; опе put aside (it 1s 
eventually marked A in the third round) ; and the sixth is rejected. 

Now comes the work of a member—one of the judges. He 
promptly gets up from his seat and walks out of the Gallery, so 
that his presence should not influence the discussion. Five pic- 
tures. Three are marked A; one is put aside as doubtful (is 
marked B later on, but does not get hung) ; the other marked C— 
rejected, “not up to his 
usual standard." I am 
afraid ihe members get 
most unmercifully criti- 
cised. Having made 
their reputation and set 
a standard to live up to, 
woe betide them if they 
fal away from it. For 
sure, a non-member with 
a moderate picture has a 
better chance to get hung 
than a moderate picture, 
below his usual standard, 
by a member. 

Now for the third 
round. This is the most 
difficult and tiring time 
for the judges. They 
have now seen all the 
pictures at least twice; 
they have a general idea 
of the standard of work 
submitted; they know 
how many A's there are 
already selected, and 
how many pictures re- 
quired roughly to fill the 
Gallery. 

The “Doubtfuls ” are carefully reviewed again, and marked 
A, B, and C accordingly. Those marked B are eventually re- 
tained as reserves from which the Hanging Committee may draw, 
as the occasion demands, for carrying out any scheme of ar. 
rangement on the walls. The A’s are, of course, hung first, and 
the B’s fitted in as circumstances allow. 
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We have been working hard all day. It iS, 7. 30 p.m., and we 
adjourn to a reserved table at the Florence for dinner. We are 
very tired and hungry. We by now kate photography and every- 
thing photographic. We kate bromoil, we kate platinum, we 
hate pictures, and we hate ART; but a good dinner is very com- 
forting. With the coffee and etcetera we begin again to feel 
capable of sitting up and taking a little interest in the world. 

Then home to bed, for we must be at the Gallery at eight 
o'clock the next morning for the Hanging Committee. 
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T is a mere 
| truism to say 

that the rising 
tide of London, 
even from quite 
early times, has 
been continually 
overwhelming ог 
driving outwards 
from the centre 
the suburban ге- 
treats which her 
inhabitants have 
made for them- 
selves, and cover- 
ing up the pleasant 
; gardens and ріс- 
turesque country houses with a brick and mortar flood. 

As early as the days of Elizabeth, old Stowe lamented the 
partial loss of the umbrageous pleasantness of the White- 
chapel Road, and lamented that houses were being allowed 
to spring up there without let or hindrance, at the same time 
that the pleasant high ground on the north bank of the 
Thames, outside Ludgate and the Fleet River area, was 
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being given up to the houses of the courtiers from the 
adjacent palace of Westminster. 

What was beginning then has gone on without ceasing 
and with ever-renewed persistency ever since. The suburb 
has been ever retreating before the attacks of the builder, 
so that the term “London” suburb is an expanding and 
changing term from year to year. In the Restoration period, 
so near was the countryside that it was possible for Mrs. 
Pepys and her maids to go before breakfast into the country 
fields round the city and gather May dew for their com- 
plexions, while the milkmaids milked their cows and carricd 
their cans on their heads into London from the pleasant 
suburb of Islington. The adjacent open fields and river 
banks, in the eighteenth century, are pictured in Hogarth’s 
“Evening,” with the cit and his wife returning from a day’s 
outing in that rural district. 

Even within the memory of some of my readers, whole 
tracts now covered with streets of small houses were pleasant 
places for a Saturday afternoon ramble along the countrv 
field paths. If we go far enough afield, say beyond Hendon 
on the north and towards the Surrey highlands on the south. 
we may see the same thing actually going on—the process of 
the absorption of the country actually at work. 

The London suburbs cover, of course, a larger area than 
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RIVERSIDE TEA GARDENS, RICHMOND. 


.London proper, and, in speaking about their picturesque- 
ness one can only take a few well-defined areas and indi- 
cate the kind of material which they are likely to afford. 

Richmond and the river area is perhaps as well known to 
‘Londoners as any of the suburban districts. Many have spent 
long days in getting records of its fine old buildings, what 
remains of its historic palace, as well as splendid mansions 
still standing which have been the rural retreats of many 
makers of history. Richmond in those days was hardly a 
suburb, but rather a country retreat, which would be quite a 
journey from town, and one not unattended with danger 
from bad roads and lurking highwaymen. Some of the 
‘Richmond streets, and certainly its Green, preserve some- 
thing of its old-world character, and in some parts of 
it, one can imagine oneself in some sleepy country town 
hundreds of miles from London. Only the other day, on 
its pavement edge, I heard one native talking to another 
about “going to London.” 

The river has always played an important part in the 
history of Richmond and all that rich valley of the Thames 
which lies to the south-west of the metropolis. It is one of 
Richmond’s great attractions, and on early closing days 
especially brings hundreds of young men for air and sun- 
shine and healthy exercise after a life of confinement. 

South-west suburbia is by the river, as northern suburbia, 
with its capital at Hampstead, is on the heights, and the 
river and the heights have always been the magnets which 
have drawn people outwards from the congestion and close 
streets of London and Westminster. Richmond itself might 
roughly be divided into Richmond on the green and Rich- 
‘mond by the river; the one has all the quiet stateliness of a 
cathedral cloister, the other the cheery bustle of a riverside 
‘watering-place. Gay boating costumes, busy boat-hirers, 
and the rower and the sailer making the water gay, watched 
by the promenaders on the towpath. This kind of thing is 
oing on all along the river from Hampton Court to 
ammersmith, but its focus seems to be at Richmond. 
Bungalow town is by common consent said to have its 
local habitation at Shoreham-on-Sea, but it will not surprise 
men.who know their river to learn that there are miles, one 
had almost said, of bungalows along the umbrageous banks 
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of the Thames, and there the city clerk-or-the + 
Government office employé can live “al fresco ” | 
all the summer long, donning boating togs from . 
sunrise till near train time, and from tea till 
bed. The names of some of these bungalows 
sufficiently indicate. the view of life that their 
owners wish one, chameleon-like, to assume on 
arrival from the hot city street: “Sans Souci,” . 
“The Hut,” “The Landsend,” “The Other End 

.of Nowhere,” “Free and Easy.” Very delight- 
ful and quaintly picturesque are these tiny 
homes, but all making for health and happi- ' 
ness, and far from noise and worry, though the: 
river hog must make himself a nuisance, judg- 


*Landing absolutely forbidden," *Beware of 
the dog,” etc., etc. 


come almost nauseous from the constant drum- ; 


< material. - Ever since Charles Job got the first! 
fine subject there, Strand-on-the-Green has, 
been. a sort of short cut to pictorialism. But: 
there are plenty of other subjects as good else- 
where. . What about Hammersmith Mall and 

' the bridge from its old brick terrace, the creek 
with its boats unloading, or those impressive. 
chimneys on the north-east side-vf the bridge, ; 
which picturesquely break the view of the river. 
bank? The other side of. Richmond we have: 

‘Twickenham, with its Mall and ferry, and Eel: 

Pie Island, and one of the most delightful road: 

walks can be taken therefrom between well- 

treed old walls, by. overhead bridges, with. 
effects of light and shade, till Marble Hall, in: 
itself most picturesque, and once the residence of the: 
notorious Mrs. Fitzherbert, is reached. | . 

Teddington and Kingston are teeming with riverside sub- : 
jects all the summer long, and Hampton Court is known to 
everyone. The historical material at Hampton and Hampton ` 
Court is easy to get, but personally I find the pictorial rather 
illusive. I know it is there, but find it difficult to fix it. 

To one most familiar with the bricks and mortar of the 
great city, alive to their historic and human interest, the 
systemati: study of Suburbia comes as a pleasant and a 
welcome surprise. For years I have casually known it, have 
visited it here and there, dived into first one part of it and 
then another, but never till recently have I tried to link up 
its various parts and know it more or less as a whole. With 
a little knowledge of footpaths and short cuts, no pleasanter 
and more varied country need be desired than that within a 
radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross, accessible at the 
expenditure of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. return fare. 
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ing by the number of warning notices, such аз!” 


This riverside suburbia is too well known to!: 
most photographers to need description, while’ - 
some of it has, like Strand-on-the-Green, be-!:. 
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ming of photographers on the same note of! - 
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T could not have 
| been long: after 

the | moment 
when the photo- 
grapher took his 
camera in his 
hand, and said, for 
the first time, “I 
should like to 
became conscious, 


make a picture with this!” that he 


vaguely perhaps, that intention without control (not to 


mention other things) was insufficient. 
wards more than hinted 
doubtful end. 
Whether control is attempted by local intensification and 
reduction of the negative (blacklead and papier minéral) or 
by local intensification and reduction of the print (excess 


Experience after- 


of ink and use of indiarubber), differs not at all from the 


moral standpoint. But there is this great practical advan- 
tage in dealing directly with the print: there is no step 
between the means and the end; the effect of what we do, 
whether good or bad, is immediately obvious. 

Gum, and, in a lesser degree, ozotype, gave latitude and 
facility. Gum, however, except with a few, produced results 
incommensurate with the meticulous care and immense 
labour spent. Ozotype was exceedingly difficult, provokingly 
uncertain, and the amount of control possible with it was 
limited. Gum, with the majority, was Hobson's choice. 
They stuck to it, because of its kind it was the best to be 
had. 

To the photographer tired of his sandpaper-like gum 
prints, longing for a quicker means to his end, a more dash- 
ing way of attacking his pictorial subject, bromoil was a 
weapon placed in his hands at a most critical and useful 
moment. It is not too much to say that it decided another 
step forward on the part of pictorial photography. 

There is an uncertainty about all photographic processes, 
varying with the skill and experience of the worker, which is 
one of their tantalising attractions. You must not every 
time expect a success. Bromoil is, at one and the same time 
more certain and yet'less so than gum and ozotype. That is 
to say, if you realise that, like collotype, it 15 at times dis- 
tractingly sensitive to some malign influence—call it climate 
or call it witchcraft—and have the patience and the strength 
of will to wait for a change in the weather, or to exorcise the 
devil, you will be able to pursue your bleaching and inking 
with a serene and confident mind. 

Every sheet out of a packet of bromide paper will periodi- 
cally give you good bromoil prints. Another time nothing 
but smudges. The gelatine seems soft and sticky, and the 
relief image to have lost its automatic influence over the 
destination of the pigment. The greasy ink stumbles about 
in a slipshod way all over the surface, and exhibits no healthy 
disposition to speedily settle down in its appointed places. 


BROMOIL. 


By HECTOR MURCHISON. 


it was a tortuous course to a 
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It positively shuns those parts where it is wanted, or it may 
stay there for a time and then leave them for the brush, or 
for the high lights. This is nothing to do with the manu- 
facture of the paper, because paper from the same packet 
wil one day give good prints, and another day bad ones; 
but it has invariably been noticed that on a particular day 
if the first print is a failure, the rest will follow suit. When 
this is the case, it is better to put bromoil on one side until 
the spell is broken. 

If there be any safeguards at all, they lie in methodical 
care and uniformity of practice. An even temperature of 
the washing water should be maintained. Various workers 
differ as to what this should be, but 70 deg. is neither too 
hot nor too cold. 

A grey bromide print will ink up more easily than a rich 
black one. Use a weak developer; say Amidol, 3 gr.; 
sulphite of soda, то per cent., 1 drm. ; water, 1 oz. Let the 
print dry before bleaching, and, if convenient, between 
bleaching and pigmenting. 

Pages have been written to describe the action of the 
brush in inking up. It might almost be stated in one word 
—dabbing. Yet it is not exactly a simple punching at the 
paper. There is a slight curving, perpendicular movement 
as the brush descends, the toe of the brush being used more 
than the heel. Generally speaking, the impact should be 
staccato. 

There is such a choice of pigments obtainable at the shops 
that there should be no difficulty in procuring a colour to 
suit each taste. Should it be desired, however, to prepare 
one’s own, there is no disadvantage in doing so beyond the 
extra time it takes. It is advisable to mix only sufficient 
for the work in hand. Two separate consistencies should be 
made, one of colour and medium lithographic varnish, pro- 
curable at any lithographic materials maker, and the other 
of powder and lard. Both should be fairly stiff. 

The two mixtures should be blended as required. Imagine 
you are using a metol-quinol developer, the lard mixture 
being the metol, giving softness and detail, and the other, 
the hydroquinone, giving strength and contrast. Too much 
metol will give flatness and muddiness; too much hydro- 
quinone, hardness. Тоо much lard, moreover, will prevent 
the print from drying quickly. The varnish mixture should 
always be in excess of the other. In any case artificial heat 
15 a great advantage, if available, for drying the print before 
mounting. | 

After all is said and done, there is no royal road to bromoil. 
The brush action is instinctive in some, in others no perse- 
verance will ever produce it. If the facility does not come 
after, say, a month's constant practice, it is unlikely ever to 
be acquired. | 

And even then, if it be acquired, and there should be lack- 
ing any conception as to how, when he looks at his un- 
bleached print, he is going to apply his gift, then a man had 
better leave bromoil alone. 
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Photographic Instruction at the Polytechnic.—We have before 
us the prospectus of the evening session of the Polytechnic 
School of Photography, and note that a very full programme of 
instruction has been arranged. Though some of the classes 
are obviously suitable for trade workers only, such, for example, 
being the classes in half-tone and three-colour: reproduction 
work, many are of such a character that the general photographer 
will find them of great assistance. There are, we note, classes 
on two evenings in the practical work of exposing, developing, 
printing in various processes, and enlarging, as well as in the 
improvement of the negative in various ways, both chemital and 
by hand methods Another class is devoted to the problems of 
commercial photography, and as nowadays photography is so 


extensively used by almost everyone in connection with his 
own business or profession, the study of specialised work in 
the photography of small objects for catalogue illustration, 
motor photography, flashlight work, the copying of pictures, 
legal documents, and so on, has the widest possible interest. 
Portraiture naturally finds a very important position in the 
curriculum of a photographic school, and two classes are held 
in this subject. Retouching, the importance of which, when 
properly done, cannot be over-rated, has two evenings devoted 
to it, and we also note a class in cinematography. We suggest 
to our readers that they obtain a copy of this prospectus from 
the Director of Education, .The Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, 
London. 
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T HE portrait of a child, to be 
depicted with any amount of 
perfection, should be as simple a statement as the little 
subject, with as much of the character of the child as it is 
possible to secure in all ways—character, colouring, and 
form, predominated with a facial expression that is in unison 
with the rest of the picture. 

I fancy we are here dealing with one of, if not the most 
fascinating branch of the camera art, and results that excite 
a vast amount of pleasure (at least, I have experience so), 
but often the process of making such pictures is attended 
with unreasonable difficulties, which vex one very much 
while endeavouring to secure the picture aimed at; but to 
relax one’s interest would most probably spell failure. Yet, 
despite one’s patience and perseverance, maybe, perhaps, a 
fly might detract the trail of interest just at a moment when 
you would have clicked the shutter and been rewarded with 
a good result. 

The multitude of small detail to be regarded in picture- 
making of children is beyond a description. With a land- 
scape or even an adult portrait there is a chance of selection 
or placing ; but as soon as you “put” or attempt to place a 
child, then you have done it, and everyone will guess how 
much you have “put”; for it is so painfully unnatural that 
your placement is obvious. Thus it is well that the vitality 
of the child be included in the scheme, and this often results 
in a snapshot or very quick exposure which gives the sooty, 
nigger-like child; and this is where so many pictures of 
children fail—good for a certain quality of negative, perhaps 
all right for pattern and placement, but blackness depicted 
where light should dominate. 

It is rather astonishing to find so few pictures of children 
exhibited in our Salon, for it seems to me the amateur or 
independent worker has far and away the better chance, for 
we professionals have stupidly been taught conventionalism, 
and hardly been allowed to deviate from it, whereas the 
amateur, with his artistic nature, simply catches what he 
sees in front of his camera, and snaps the kiddies with all 
naturalness. Besides, we are often tired of the camera 
when we have time to play with the little ones of the home 
or the fields. | 

Taking the numbers іп order of the few child pictures 
exhibited in this year’s Salon, we find but one attempt in 
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colour, that of No. 57, by R. Macfarlane Cocks. The move- 
ment and general swing of the picture is good and gene- 
rally fresh in colour rendering; but the greens seem to be 
a little exaggerated, and one feels much inclined to call the 
little person, so that he may turn round and let us see his 
face instead of so much hat. - 

I can hardly say much about the next—No., 79—having 
had a deal to do with it; but would like just to say this is 
one of the many studies I have attempted to depict light 
with a somewhat low tone over the flesh. The general appear- 
ance of the picture, to my mind, 15 a little too harsh and 
stiff, 

Passing round to the next child’s picture, we come across 
No. 111, by Elliott Peel. Here we have a picture with a 
dominant note of white paper. Light is not so evident, and 
this is a class of picture I feel will not live long. Although 
the subject and the rendering is charming in itself, the 
picture does not bear sufficient pictorial merit to warrant 
continual pleasure. 

No. 106, by Walter Benington, is not nearly so beautiful a 
child; but the clear-cut profile is well rendered, and there is 
a greatness about the expression. 

In No. 139 we have a charming little study of “Peter 
Beavan,” by Hugo van Wadenoyen, jun. Although very 
small, it possesses a strength that is rarely expressed in so 
small a picture, and is worthy of careful note. - 

In passing from this little gem to No. 144, *Child with 
Balloon," by Schlosser and Wenisch, here we come to a 
touch of real life; the little mite is quite happy, but some- 
what astonished with the immense balloon. ! 

No. 153, Edward H. Weston's large picture, *A Study in 
Grey,” 1s extremely delicate and beautiful, but a little too 
much on the sketch-portrait style to live long. 

Miss Agnes Warburg’s “On the Breakwater,” No. 175, is 
good for tonal rendering, but not so good for composition or 
imagination. In speaking of imagination, it seldom shows 
itself stronger than it does in Nos. 287 and 300, “The Spirit 
of the Mist ” and “Fairies,” by Miss Kate Smith. 

In Will Cadby's *Snow Baby," No. 315, and a * Child 
Study," No. 322, his usual quality is revealed. The “Snow 
Baby ” is a fine example of light and reflected light. 

Much more could be said, but, space being limited, I must 
refrain. | ۰ 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SUNLIGHT. 


By DR. E. G. BOON. Р 


URING the last few years there has been a noticeable 
р increase іп the number of pictures exhibited at the 

photographic shows in which the motive has been the 
study of a sunlight effect. Now, sunlight effects lend them- 
selves to photography, and the art of the camera is, I believe, 
most successfully employed in depicting the various light 
effects in which actual sunlight is present. 

But the truthful presentation of a sunlight picture requires 
the observation of certain cardinal rules, and it is as well to 
remember that success can only be gained by a sense of 
realism in the entire picture. It is useless to labour the 
actual sunlight if the shadows are unreal. 

A guiding rule which I have often given to beginners is, 
“Let the sunlight take care of itself, but look out for the 
shadows.” It is to the transparency of the shadows that a 
worker should turn most of his attention. The reality and 
truthfulness of the whole effect will depend upon the success 
with which the shadow detail is obtained and the degree of 
luminosity in the darker masses effected. 
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The shadow detail should be connected up to the actual 
sunlight by a fine gradation, so as to secure accurate tonality, 
which is essential. It is not an uncommon thing to see a 
prettily conceived picture of a sunlight idea entirely ruined 
by the absolute falsity of tone and values. White draperies 
in an open-air subject flecked with sunshine on inky black 
grass is a frequent presentment. 

Such detail as is necessary in the sunlit portion of the 
picture is obtained with the same exposure which gives 
shadow detail if the picture is taken in a more or less open 
position, bathed in sunlight and with reflected light coming 
from all sides. 

A certain amount of consideration is required to preserve 
modelling in figure subjects, and, of course, draperies must 
be adapted to the occasion, both with regard to texture and 
colour. 

Personally, I prefer a very rapid plate, and find that for 
printing purposes platinum gives me the necessary fineness 
of gradation better than anything else. 
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“LAUGH, LAUGH, OH HO-TEI." 


BY 
BERTRAM PARK. 


l'rom the London Salon 
of Photography, now open 
at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in- Water Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE PIT. BY A. H. BLAKE. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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НЕ factors which make for pictorial success are 
T curiously difficult to analyse. Certainly they cannot 

be precisely defined. No one can hope to “arrive” by 
mere slavish attention to principles of composition, chiaro- 
scuro, or the like. These things furnish but the grammar of 
Art—they must be learned; but they only help the artist to 
express himself coherently, not superlatively. 

Some consideration of the question has led the writer to 
believe that one of the ultimate tests of a work of Art lies in 
the strength of its emotional appeal. Let it at once be 
understood that no reference is intended to the’ subject of 
the work. Whistler bade us look “at” a picture and not 
“through ” it, and-if we can only be stirred by a considera- 
tion of the facts presented, then the Christmas. almanac 
issued by. the local butcher, and depicting a couple of 
shivering outcasts, will be as potent, artistically, as a portrait 
by Rembrandt. Indeed, a general consideration of acknow- 


ledged masterpieces will make it evident that their, authors. 


were singularly indifferent to their "subjects," which, in 
the majority of cases, were quite ordinary, and free from 
especial attraction on their own account. Nor did these 
masters rely upon the merely fantastic or bizarre. Much 
in modern photography that 1s lauded as *fresh in concep- 
tion? or “delightfully original" is really only curious in 
the arrangement of subject matter, and. possesses no essen- 
tial or enduring artistic worth. | 

Walter Pater, in his *School of Giorgione," says that Art 
does not address either pure sense or pure intellect, but 
*the imaginative reason through the senses," and if this is 
so, then it is evident that a work of art is valuable, first, on 
account of how it is done, and not because of what it repre- 
sents; and, second, in proportion to the imaginative and 
emotional capacities of the beholder. It takes two to tell 
the truth—one to speak and one to hear. 

And at this point we are faced by the natural inquiry as 
to the kind of artistic treatment that is demanded. This 
inquiry.is really an endeavour to get at the secret of “that 
true pictorial charm which is neither a mere poetic thought 
or sentiment. on the one hand, nor a mere result of com- 
municable technical skill in colour or design on the other ” ; 
and the answer, though difficult to state exactly, may, at 
any rate, be indicated. A phrase beloved of certain reli- 
gious emthusiasts is, “What we have felt and seen, with 
confidence we tell,” and it is a phrase that all great artists 
would accept as applicable to their own domain. Just con- 
sider what it is that an artist does. He sees some natural 
object or aspect of Nature, and then attempts to transcribe 
the impression produced upon himself. It is, therefore, 
quite evident that his transcript must be limited by his 
vision. In other words, it is only when he has “felt and 
seen ” in a way that has stirred his own emotions that it is 
possible for him to speak “with confidence” and success to 
others. And then (though this is not his concern) he can 
only stimulate those whose receptive capacities are similarly 
developed. 

Passing from the abstract to the concrete, the reader is 
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invited to test the foregoing remarks in the light of his own 
attempts at pictorial photography, and by a careful con- 
sideration of the works which attract him at the leading ex- 
hibitions. He will probably find that his own success has 
arisen in cases where he was strongly affected when he saw 
his subject in Nature, and not where he has exposed on 
numerous subjects at random, and trusted to luck in picking 
out afterwards something that would “go.” 

Assuming that the reader concedes that a sense of design 
and a mastery of technique (necessary though they be) are 
not ultimate qualities of a picture, and that emotional effect 
is of paramount importance, he may again inquire how the 
artist, or the lover, is to attain a measure of emotional 
capacity. The answer is, that he may largely do so by con- 
tinual observation of Nature and great works of Art, by 
reading fine literature, by hearing music, and by taking 
every other opportunity of making himself responsive to 
the beauties of the world in which he lives. Exactly how 
the spirit and quality of the artist find their way into his work 
cannot be known; but if it is once apprehended that such is 
the fact, this little article will not be wholly valueless. 

Finally, artistic sensibility is never quite intuitive. It 
has to be cultivated, and often, like mere technique, com- 
passed by toil and tears. That this is not generally recog- 
nised is shown by the numerous ready-made critics, who 
exclaim complacently, “Well, we know what we like,” uncon- 
scious of the shock they will experience when they realise 


their taste! 
——— — م‎ ——— 


THE EMPIRE’S WATCHDOGS. 


(A specially printed, large-sized, signed copy of the Editor's 
picture, *The Empire's Watchdogs," now on view at the Salon, 
will be presented free to any reader of THE À. P. AND P. N. who 
sends a shilling, which amount, without any deductjons, will 
go to the Prince of Wales's Fund.) 


Hour by hour an eye unblinking 
O'er the seas they keep, ` 

While the most of us, unthinking, 
Pleasure, toil, and sleep. 

Sentinel they stand, and ready, 
Come the challenge soon, 

Come it. late, twill find them steady, 
Not inclined to swoon. 


Aye! and other eyes are keeping 
Watch across the night, 

Some the troubled skies are sweeping 
With the swords of light, 

Here the airman dipping, rising, 
There the sentry’s post, 

Vigil each one exercising 
Over town and coast. 


To those open eyes we owe it 
That we safely stand; 
We will be—shall not we show it?— 
Open with the kand! HC: 
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Г is said that amongst the many cunning devices adopted 

by the spies in our midst is the crossing of parrots and 
carrier pigeons. This happy thought has resulted in a bird 
capable (of course) of carrying verbal messages. 

The Germans always were a nation remarkable for their 
inventiveness. In the long-ago era when one received photo- 
graphic magazines from the. Fatherland, one was constantly 
being surprised by the ingenuity of the apparatus pictured upon 
the advertisement pages. In most of the cameras illustrated 
there was a far-off, outré resemblance to the kind of thing 
which we use in England. Usually (for instance) one would 
descry a lens in front, and 4 nook meant.for plate or film at 
the rear. But the body, where most people expect bellows 
to ocour, would have the strangest forms. It was like a field- 
‚ glass or a beer-mug or a Baedeker or a dachsund—anything 
but a camera; and the wily Teuton’s notion of a shutter (if 
we were to judge by the block) might be either an angler’s 
winch or a penny-in-the-slot machine in disguise. 

About a quarter of a century ago we in this country went 
through a similar phase of passionate eagerness to contrive 
cameras in the image of objects quite non-photographic. But 
generally we have settled down to a milder habit of hybridising 
our instruments, so that one camera does for two or more sorts 
.of photographing. There is much to be said for this economy. 
Its most obvious example is the hand-or-stand camera. That is 
an old story now; but in its day it was as pleasing a develop- 
ment as is the pipless orange to the vegetarian. This hybridis- 
ing and combining of photographic instruments will, no doubt, 
become more and more refined. : 

One of the most exciting of recent hybridisations has been 
that of the collapsible camera and the reflex. The folding reflex 
was, not long since, a dream.. Now it is a dream come true. 
Bellows has married Box, and we behold their sturdy offspring 
in every dealer's window. 


A Discovery. 

Now this particular feat of the  photographic-apparatus 
eugenists has taken several forms, and to me the most fascinat- 
ing is that which utilises roll-film. I have been handling one of 
these roll-film folding reflexes all autumn, and as it has never 
(as far as I recollect) been noticed in the Press, I believe that 
a word or two about it may be helpful to some who, like myself, 
have longed for a camera which presents a reasonable blend of 
the elementary and the advanced. 

The average roll-film camera with which the tyro plays is 
not, sometimes, quite good enough for that fastidious person, 
the old hand; contrariwise, the elaborate reflex is too big and 
too heavy—especially when one ‘has to use plates. 

How to commingle the advantages of both types?—that was 
the question. For, mark you, the little roll-film instrument 
possesses extraordinary merits—its lightness, its simplicity, its 
independence of the dark-room. No one who has carried a 
pocketful of spools of film, and used them all in an afternoon— 
pondering what would have been his plight had he depended 
on plates and slides—will ever sneer at celluloid. But oh, the 
exasperation of the tiny finder and the “estimated” focus! 


The Camera Described. 


The camera which I have been using is called the I.a Graflex, ` 


and takes a picture (on roll-film only) which measures 4} by 2}. 
(There are larger Graflexes, for plates as well as films, but these 
approximate more nearly to the bulk of the ordinary box reflex.) 
Outwardly, when closed, the I.a Graflex is a rather corpulent 
oblong oval. Lurking in its curved ends are the spool winders 
and the spindles of the focal-plane shutter; its flat middle is 
occupied by lens and mirror. When the baseboard is opened. 
the lens-is pulled forward in the usual manner. and a hood 
raised on top. We thus have a camera which is palpably a 
hybrid—a cross, that is to say, between the comparatively 


.roll-flim development. 
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A ROLL-FILM REFLEX. 


By WARD MUIR. SC 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


fragile folding-roll-film instrument and the adult and solid focal- 
plane reflex: a camera which ‘can be loaded with the ordinary 
spools ad infinitum, yet each of whose pictures can be focussed 
and composed with meticulous exactitude. 

I am aware that all focal-plane reflexes are cracked up to be 
ideal for the taking of moving objects. That may or may not 
be the сазе; for myself I have always held that the chief blessed- 
ness of the focal-plane shutter is in the giving of full rather 
than ultra-fast exposures, and the main virtue of the reflex is 
in composition rather than in catching rapid movement. And it 
is in landscape and suchlike subjects that I have most enjoyed 
this camera. Perhaps I am growing old, but I seem no longer 
equal іс hoisting a whole-plate and a tripod and a dozen pounds 
of glass up the Lake District fells, or even across seaside sand- 
hills. Further, I find that fleeting cloud-forms and shifting 
effects of light are not readily caught by the stand camera, nor 
are half a dozen dark slides sufficient. One wants a camera 
which can be brought into play instantly; one wants to be 
able to photograph a cloud-effect; not half a dozen times, but, 
maybe, a couple of dozen times, so that the one moment of 
perfection be secured. I do not advocate the reckless ‘wastage 
of sensitive emulsion, but I do claim that once in a while one 
cannot spend it too freely, and if such an occasion is met with 
when only a few dark slides are charged, it is excessively aggra- 
vating. Roll-m by the mile may be carried in any decent 
Norfolk jacket; and as long as very fast exposures in а ‘bad 
light are not attempted I am bound to confess I have found 
er results exactly the same as those of a medium ortho. 
plate: | 

The Development Question. 

There be timid souls who express a fear of the trickiness of 
As long as I use the automatic tank- 
development system I never expect to have any more trouble 
with film than with plates. Опе of my fellow-members of the 
London Salon—the only one, I believe, who employs roll-film . 
exclusively—tells me that he cuts up his strips and develops 
each negative separately. Personally I should want a corps 
of powerful assistants were I to tackle this task: three or four 
men to nail dgwn the snake of film to the bench while I wielded 
the scissors, and some expert cricketers in the corners of the 
dark-room to field those sections of ‘celluloid which escaped 
from my grasp and leapt for freedom. And I gravely doubt 
whether the final pictures visible beneath my finger-marks on 
each separate film would be one atom superior in. quality to 
those which I obtain, six in a row, from the. tank. If my nega- 
tives are some too dense or others too thin, it is not, in my 
view, an indication that dish development was desirable, but 
rather that the calculation of. the original exposure was not 
all it mizht have been. I question whether my friend who cuts 
up his film-strips gains any visible advantage by this singular 
caprice of craftsmanship in return for the tiresome sleight-of- 
hand involved. (After development and fixation the most re- 
fractory roll is, of course, as docile as tape.) But the mere 
fact that this worker uses film at all is a final testimony to its 
possibilities. 

No; the objection which has admittedly kept some old hands 
from utilising roll-film has not lain in its inferiority to plates 
(this, indeed, is à pure superstition, except for high-speed work), 
but in the circumstance that the cameras adapted to it are in two 
respects generally not all that experienced workers demand: 
their finders are inadequate for composition, their focussing 
is too haphazard. These troubles overcome, and with most of 
us roll-film ousts plates, except for studio work, where weight 
^nd loadabilitv do not count. That is why my roll-film reflex 
has been, to me, such a delightful discoverv, and why, with 
twentv-five years of stand-camera photography behind me. I 
now find myself snap-shotting, on every casual ramble, as gaily 
as the most enthusiastic tyro. 
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By J. McKISSACK. 


Most photographers look forward 
to the holiday period not only for 
the sake of the holiday, but when 
they are away from the fetters of 
business they can devote more time 
to their photographic hobby. If they 
have been fortunate in going to a 
place which suits the temperament of 
the workers in question, the after- 
work is all the more enjoyable, as 
they can re-live the holiday again and 
again, when developing, printing, 
working up, etc. 

This tends to make the choice of the holiday ground a matter 
for careful thought. It would be foolish to expect the photo- 
grapher who has been making a study of sea and harbour pic- 
tures to go to the mountains and to give us some equally good 
pictures of them. | 

I believe that before any pictorialist can really do his best 
work anywhere he must be in entire sympathy with it. To do 
good landscape work he must understand the various moods 
of nature; to do good work in the mediaeval towns he must 
understand them in a way. the average holiday-maker does not. 

In a word, he must enter into the spirit of the place ere he 
can understand it. | 

This year, about the middle of July, when everything seemed 
peaceful in the world at large, when no thought = 
of this terrible tragedy that is being enacted 
throughout Europe was in the minds of holiday- 
makers, I, with other three kindred spirits, 
crossed over to Normandy for a photographic 
holiday. Our first place of call was Caudebec- 
en-Caux, a quiet, peaceful, old-world town 
situated on the right bank of the Seine, about 
midway between Havre and Rouen. Неге we 
found plenty of variety of subjects, architectural 
predominating, as the town possesses in “ Notre 
Dame one of the finest churches of the Flam- 
boyant period in the North of France. Many 
other street subjects and old courtyards, when 
taken in sunshine, made very pleasant pictures. 
The country round about is also good for the 
landscape worker. Two other places that we 
stayed at were Les Andelys and Honfleur. 

It was only when we arrived at Havre on the 
way home that we had any idea of the approach- 
, ing crisis. Неге we saw the town іп an unusual 
state of excitement—crowds everywhere in the 
streets and squares, especially round the change 
office, banks, and newspaper buildings. What it 
was all about we could not tell, as we had prac- 
tically cut ourselves from the British papers, and 
the only rumour we heard was this: there was 
likely to be a few words between Servia and 
Austria. It was fortunate for us that we had 
booked our berths on the steamer for Southamp- 
ton several days in advance, as when the train 
from Paris arrived it was full of tourists, espe- 
cially Americans, eager to cross to Britain to 
escape the troubles on the Continent. 

The aftermath of a photographic holiday is, I 
consider, almost as fascinating as the holiday 
Itself, as the enthusiastic pictorialist is naturally 
anxious to see what he has really captured. No 
doubt there are some in the lot that he has a 
good idea will be all right, and he is naturally 
on the look-out tor them to see that they get 
every chance in the development. On arrival 
home I started almost at once to develop, and, I 
am glad to say, with a fair amount of success. 

No matter how many plates have been exposed, 
I prefer to develop in the old-fashioned wav, by 
examining each negative carefully during develop- 
ment. I usuallv develop four at a time, in a 
то by 8 inch dish, with a weak solution of 
rodinal, havine another dish of water handv. As TEE 
soon as detail begins to show, the negatives are 
transferred to a dish containing water, then left 
for some time, until all the possible detail is out. 
then retransferred back to developer till enough 
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density has been secured. I like a thin negative, one that is full 
of detail, and what is considered suitable for enlarging. 

As a rule, I prefer to make enlarged negatives for most of 
my exhibition subjects, even if it is only to print in bromide. 
I have not the time during the day to do much printing in such 
processes as platinotype and gum—processes that I would much 
rather use. I make the big negatives so that they can be worked 
up on back and front to suit my ideas of the subject. And it 
is really wonderful how most subjects can be improved by such 
means, provided one knows what he is doing. I make the 
enlarged negatives by one of the following three methods :— 

(1) Make a small positive, by contact, on any plate that is 
handy, see that 3t is soft and thin and no trace of lantern-slide 
quality about it, then enlarge same in enlarger on a slow plate. 

(2 Make a big positive on a slow plate, working same to the 
effect desired by means of matt varnish or tracing paper, 
pencil, etc., then make a contact negative either on bromide 
paper or on a slow plate. 

(3) Make an enlargement on a thick, smooth bromide paper, 
working same up by means of blacklead, etc., until the effect 
wanted has been secured. Then re-copy in a large camera, using 
a slow plate. 

Once the big negative is made, it is coated on the back with 
matt varnish or tracing paper, again worked on in much the 
same method as the late Horsley Hinton advised, making proofs 
until the perfect result is obtained. 


C. H. L. Emanuel Makes a few Notes at the Salon. 
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HOME-MADE LENS FLANGES. 


T may happen at some time or another 

that the amateur photographer may 
wish to use some particular lens on other 
apparatus to which it has not been fitted, 
and, in the absence of a proper flange, he 
has to resort to various expedients to form 
a temporary attachment, none of which 
are ‘conducive to the welfare of a good 
lens. Of course, he can order a flange at 
the dealer’s, if his lens has a standard 
thread or is by a good maker, or he can 
have a special flange fitted by leaving the 
lens with a brass-worker. All this, how- 


ever, means trouble, delay, and a certain . 


amount of expense for some- 
thing which may only be an 
experiment, and perhaps not a 
success. Being placed in this 
position myself some time 
ago, I decided to try an 
experiment in making the 
flanges myself, not from the 
usual material — brass—but 
from the humbler but more 
ductile metal, lead. | 
. I will now describe how to 
make the flanges, the amateur 
making the measurements to 
suit his own lens. The requisites are few 
and simple, namely, a few pieces of fairly 
thick cardboard, a piece of blotting paper 
(any kind), a piece of flat board (anything 
will do if it has a flat surface), some lead, 
and a ladle or other substitute in which to 
melt the lead. А large spoon would hold 
enough, and would do quite well. 

First take your lens, and measure 
exactly the diameter at the part which is 
screwed, then in a piece of the cardboard 
cut a hole as clean and circular as possible, 
three-eighths of an inch larger than the 
measure of the lens. This piece we will 
call A. Taking another piece of card, we 
cut another circle seven.eighths of an inch 
larger than the lens. This we call B. We 


are now ready for placing the pieces | 


together in the manner shown by the 
rough sketch. Take the piece of wood, 
cover it with two thicknesses of the 
blotting paper, then place the two pieces 
of card from which the holes have been 
cut on the top, the A piece first, and D 
piece next, in such a position that it shows 
an equal margin all round the circle cut 
in A. When in this position, a few tacks 
should be driven right through into the 
wood to hold all in position. 

Now take the lens and unscrew the 
optical portions, leaving only the bare 
mount. Place the mount exactly in the 
centre of the small circle resting on the 
blotting paper. Press down well, place 
something heavy on the top to hold it in 
position, and we are ready for casting. Of 
course, the lens is placed with the screwed 
end down. The lead must not be made too 
hot, or it will burn the mould, but just hot 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. №, are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


enough to be fluid. When in this condition 


` very gently pour into the space around the 


lens until just level with top of cardboard ; 
let it stand ten minutes to set, when you 
will have a flange which fits the lens 
exactly, and whioh, when fitted to panel 
or camera, wil be found to be more 
durable than would be imagined from the 
soft nature of the metal used. The screw 
holes in the flange can easily be made 
with à pointed knife or bradawl, and any 
irregularities taken off with a knife or 
small file. Tf the amateur could manage 
to get a few pieces of old type or stereo. 
metal, this would be much better than 
lead, and would be no more trouble to 


melt. 
carried much further, but I think enough 
has been said to show that it is quite 
. practical and easy of accomplishment by 
the veriest novice. (NOS 


This idea is quite capable of being 
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HOW TO MAKE LARGE DISHES. 


M ANY photcgraphers have a desire at 
times to make a few enlargements 
on а more ambitious scale. As dishes suf- 
ficiently large for development cost a con- 
siderable sum to buy, it is a great con- 
venience to set to work and construct 
home-made dishes, the cost of same 
working out at a trifling sum. To make 
a dish, say 25 by 20 in., procure two 
pieces of 4 in. thick deal wood, 34 in. wide 
and 25 in. long, to form the two sides 
AA. For the two ends, BB, obtain two 
pieces of similar wood, 3j in. wide and 
20 in. long. Гог the bottom of the 
dish, D, procure a sheet of wood about 
1 in. thick, 244 in. long, and 194 in. wide. 
Commence construction by cutting both 
ends of the two sides, AA, as indicated 
on ihe plan. Next cut both ends ої 
the two ends BB, as shown by Е. After- 
wards, for slipping the bottom, D, into, 
cut out a groove 1 in. deep and about 4 in. 
wide on one side of both the sides and 
ends of the dish AA and ВВ, as indicated 
on the plan. Next place in the fou: 
grooves and mortises, KK, some very soft 
putty, to make the dish absolutely water- 
tight. The putty should be made before- 
hand into a “pasty” condition by work- 
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ing well into it a sufficient quantity of 
any good drying oil. The sections of the 


dish should now be placed in position, 
aud securely nailed or screwed together 
as shown by the diagram Н on the plan, 
two nails or screws being allotted to each 


corner. To complete the dish and make 
it impervious to water, three coatings 
should now be given of some good water- 
proof varnish, or Brunswick black, to both 
the inside and outside of the dish. If white 
inside be preferred, a coating or two of a 


white bath enamel can: be given when the 
first paintings are quite dry. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents the completed dish. H. H. 
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various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Я Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— , expressed by correspondents. 


A SCHOOL OF LO.DON LANDSCAPE. 


SIR,—1 was glad to be at the Salon, on Wednesday, 16th, to 
hear Mr. Blake’s scheme for the pictorial representation of 
London. I think it a most admirable idea, and should like to 
suggest a means for its fulfilment that would not entail any 
additional expense (a bugbear to new organisations) to those 
taking part therein. If the secretaries of all societies favourable 
to the scheme would get as many of their members as possible 
to band themselves together, and undertake that all their photo- 
graphic work shall be done in London for the next twelve 
months, then at the end of that time a show could be arranged, 
under the auspices of some large society 

What an exhibition—^" The Beauties of London as seen by 
the Pictorialist " ! What an eye-opener to the ordinary Londoner, 
who walks about with his eyes shut to the beautiful effects that 
are to be seen in London every day by the careful observer. 

I should like to tell Mr. Blake that I can answer for at 
least four of the members of my society.— Yours, etc., 

P. CARDEN, 
Vice-President, Boro' Polytechnic P. S. 


Kennington, S.E. 


FOR PATRIOTIC AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 


SiR,—There must be many amateur photographers like 
myself, anxious to get trained, and either above military age 
or, having only spare hours for training, thus being unsuited to 
most of the corps which are being raised. There may be a 
time when a defensive force will be required, and a knowledge 
of drill and firing should, therefore, be a useful asset. 

I personally made application to half a dozen organisations, 
and found that, either on one ground or another, we did not suit 
each other. The United Arts Force, however, is just what 1 
required. It is open to members following any of the arts, and, 
at my request, this includes us photographers. The office is at 
the Lillie Road entrance of Earl’s Court Exhibition. Competent 
non-coms. drill squads three times a day. There is a useful 
drill from 8 to 1o p.m., followed, at option, with firing at the 
range by artificial light. The force numbers now some 500, and 
wants another soo. At least three drills a week are recom- 
mended, but the force is so keen that most of us beginners put 
in more. Raw recruits get what is practically “individual 
instruction? to start with. I hope my fellow-photographers 
will join in large numbers. The best course is to turn up some 
night (soon) at ten minutes to eight, and you will find us 
waiting for our drill in the garden hard by the Welcome Club 
at Earls Court Exhibition. At eight you will commence 
your first drill, and can inscribe yourself at the office 
when it is over. No subscription. Just give what you like to 
the funds. for, of course, there must be *running expenses." We 
drill in the open on fine nights. If enough *A. P.s" joined 
possibly a specia] squad of them would be formed.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES EMANUEL. 


GERMAN GOODS IN BRITISH SHOPS. 


, SIR,—The letter of J. Pearson in your issue September 14th 
1s worth a passing notice, for it expresses the attitude of some 
few people. His opinion that Englishmen who buy German 
goods are traitors to their country he supports by no reasoning, 
apparently having none to advance. The war has closed the 
German market, and Englishmen can no longer buy German 
goods even if they wish to. There remains the question of 
English stocks of German-made goods, the value of which has 
been estimated to approximate twenty millions sterling. This 
amount, Mr. Pearson suggests, dealers can, no doubt, well 
afford to lose. No doubt! But few beside the German people 
and Vir. Pearson wish to see twenty millions of British capital 
run down the sink. 

Perhaps the Kaiser will congratulate Mr. Pearson on his 
patriotism ; Englishmen cannot.—Yours, etc., 

Longton, Staffs. WM. J. B. BLAKE. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Sır, —The metric system of weights and measures prevails 
in the great majority of neutral countries with which hitherto 
Germany has carried on a very large trade, and if the efforts 
to capture that trade are to be successful, British manufacturers 
and shippers must adapt their methods to those of their cus- 
tomers. This is made quite clear by the recent Board of Trade 
reports, which confirm what this Association has been preaching 
for years past. 

The Decimal Association will be glad to do its best to help 
manufacturers and merchants who need advice on this subject, 
and if sufficient support is forthcoming for the campaign, a 
series of lectures under the auspices of Chambers of Commerce 
will be held during the winter. Legislation 15 obviously out 
of the question for the time being, but every effort will be made 
to awaken public opinion to the necessity for the change, and 
to show that in many centres it is indeed impatiently demanded. 
Not only do our obsolete and cumbersome weights and measures 
hamper our external and internal trade, but the time wasted 
in teaching them in schools might well be put to very much 
better use.—Yours, etc., G. E. M. JOHNSON 

Secretary, the Decimal Association. 


Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


Croydon Camera Club.—The hon. secretary, Mr. W. H. Clay- 
poole, has changed his address to 53, Ashburton Avenue, 
Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Instruction Classes in Camberwell and Peckham.—A course of 
photographic instruction, both theoretical and practical, is to 
be given on Thursdays at the Oliver Goldsmith School, Peckham 
Road, S.E. The fee for the whole session to Whitsun is ss. 
All apparatus and chemicals provided free of charge. The full 
syllabus may be obtained from the secretary. 


* Ensign " Roll-Film Competition.—Miss Ruth Surman, of 48, 
Foregate Street, Worcester, is the winner for September. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea hand camera every month 
for the best negative on the British-made * Ensign" film. The 
entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a 
competition form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign" film. 


The October Bargain List of second-hand photographic appa- 
ratus, just issued by the City Sale and Exchange, 26-28, King's 
Road, Sloane Square, S.W., contains descriptions of an excep- 
tionally large number of cameras, lenses, prism binoculars, etc., 
offered at greatly reduced prices. Our readers should secure 
a copy of this list, which will be sent post free on application 
io the above address. 


A Weekly Photographic Competition is announced by Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., two cash 
prizes of one guinea and half a guinea respectively being offered 
each week from October to the end of December. Prints may 
be of any subject and by any process, and of any size, not 
larger than half-plate. Entries close first post on Monday morn- 
ing of each week. For further particulars, application should 
be made to Messrs. Johnson, at the above address. 


A Limited Evening Class, on Thursdays, at 6.3o, commencing 
October 15th, by Mr. John H. Gear, as will be seen in our 
advertisement columns, is probably just what many require. 
It will put on a sound footing those in doubt upon negative- 
making of all kinds, as well as working the negatives, and 
obtaining pictorial effects from commonplace material. The 
course wil be for ten weeks, and, being limited to twelve 
students only, becomes practically personal tuition. 

We much regret to record the death of Mr. Charles Sawyer, 
director of the Autotype Company, which took place on Sep- 
tember 22, after a long illness. Mr. Sawyer, who was born in 
1861, at the close of his schooldays entered the counting-house 
of the company's Paris representative, coming to London after 
a few months. He was admitted a partner in 1884, subsequently 
becoming sole director of the firm. His devotion to the advance- 
ment of carbon printing and the interests of the Autotype 
Companv are evidenced bv the labour and achievement of the 
last eighteen vears. His loss will be sorely felt. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked. “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Shutter Speeds. 
I have a shutter marked for speeds 1-100th, 
1-soth, 1-25th sec. If the meter indicates an 
exposure of 1-36th sec. can I set the dial 
midway between 1-soth and r-25th, etc.? 
б. S. B. (West Ealing): 


Although this is a very natural question 
to ask and one that pretty frequently 
crops up, yet it cannot be answered with 
a simple yes or no. With some shutters 
it might be the case, with others not so. 
We are not acquainted with the internal 


mechanism of the scores of different’ 


shutters on the market. And even if we 
were a definite reply would involve 
elaborate testing by delicate apparatus. 
Again, in many cases the speed markings 
on shutters are by no means absolutely 
correct. And further, shutter speeds may 
be altered by the position of the camera, 
dust, deterioration of springs, etc. But 


assuming, for the time being, that the 


speeds' are quite correct, you would be 


` well advised to give the next slower speed, 
i.e., for 1-36th give r-25th. It is better 


to err slightly on the side of too much 
than too little exposure. 


Markings on Negatives. 
1 find that some of my negatives develop 


with streaky markings with enclosed М. Q. - 
developer. I like a dense negative. Could . 


you give a remedy for these markings, also 

developer for plates, films, lantern slides, 

and bromide paper—preferably one-solution? 
R. H. (Cumberland). 


The negative you sent arrived in a state 
of powder, more or less, the largest piece 
being about the size of a postage stamp. 
We failed to find any portion large enough 
to identify the markings. But from your 
letter we gather the markings are “scum ” 
markings. These come from the use of stale 


developer or long exposure to the air in- 


prolonged development. The best way to 
cure them, as Pat says, is to prevent them, 
by rinsing the negative in clean water after 
developing, and wiping the film side with 
a tuft of wet cotton wool—a procedure 
which may also advisedly be repeated 
after the plates come out of the fixing 
bath. The proportions of the ingredients 
in your formula do not strike us as either 
desirable or economical. We give you the 
formula of the developer which we regard 
as our М.О. standard, and which.we have 
used with satisfaction for several years. 


Soda carbonate 1 oz. crys., soda sulphite 
I OZ. Crys., water to 20 oz. When the solids 


are dissolved, set the bottle aside for 
twelve hours, and decant off the clear 
part if there is any sediment—or filter. 


Add metol 25 gr., and when dissolved add 
hydroquinone so gr., and potas. bromide 
s gr. This may be used neat for plates, or 
with an equal quantity .of water’ for 
papers. Although we have used this many 
weeks old, yet we do not advise it being 
stored longer than can be avoided; with 


age it becomes discoloured, works more 


slowly, and may give some stain. 


Scum Markings. 
Will you please tell me why the funny sort 


of dirt comes on my plates? It is shown оп. 


the. print enclosed. I have used new hypo 

and developer, but it makes no difference. 

How can I get it off the plates developed? 
J. E. B. (Stamford). 


It would have been better had you sent 
us a faulty negative that you did not want 
returned. But still, we think we can make 
out from your print that the defect is what 
js often called scum markings. These can 
be avoided by strict attention to cleanli- 
ness. If the developer is not quite clear 
and trensparent, though it may be slightly 


coloured, filter it through a bit of clean 


cotton wool. After development dip the 
plate in plain cold water and gently wipe 
jt with a tuft of wet cotton wool. See that 
it is well covered with fixing bath, i.e., at 
least half an inch deep. Again wipe the 
plate when it comes out of the fixing bath. 
If you soak. the marked negatives in plain 
cold water for half an hour or so you will 
most probably find that you can rub off 
the scum with wet cotton wool. But if 
not, then let the negatives dry in a warm 


place for 24 hours, and then rub them 


with a bit of clean rag slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit. 


Various Queries. 
Will you please explain why I did not get 


the feet of the figures in my picture, and 


why the tops of the heads come so near the 


top of the picture? Also how to spot white 


mark showing on the print, and to prevent 
such spots coming in future prints. I have 
had brown spots when using a mask. 
; H. B. (Bath). 
If you had moved further away from the 
figures they would have appeared on a 
smaller scale, and so could have been in- 
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cluded. You cannot have your cake and 
eat it—i.e., if you want figures, or anything 
else, on a large scale you cannot include 
so much of them as you can if on a 
smaller scale.. There are special pencils 
sold for retouching black and white 
bromide prints.. But unless there is an 


opaque spot in the negative corresponding 


to the light patch, you should have no dif- 
ficulty in avoiding such defects. A light 
spot in a print of this kind generally means 
that an air bubble was clinging to the 
print during development. A brown spot 
may be due to.a similar air bubble on the 
print in the fixing bath. The black and 
white print is the bettet of the two, and 
indicates a negative fairly satisfactory as 
regards exposure and development. The 
other P.O.P. print points to a negative 
over-dense in the high lights, and too con- 
trasty from over-development. As far as 
possible try to avoid letting your figures 
stare at the camera; this is seldom 
desirable, and betrays the beginner at once. 


Enlarging. | 
I work half-plate and also 3} by oi camera. 
Could I have an enlarger which would do 
for both sizes of negatives, or must I have 


one for each size? | 
Е. С. (Whitley. Bay). 


The same hole at the bottom of the 
door which admits the big hens will also 
admit the little chicks. An enlarger’s lens 
which covers a half-plate will, of course, 
cover a 34 by 2} plate. If the enlarger 
is of the daylight fixed-focus kind, the 
two negatives will be enlarged in the same 
proportion, but, of course, in that case the 
resulting prints will not be the same size. 
For instance, suppose your enlarger en- 
larges your half-plate, 64 by 42, to double 
size, i.e. 13 by 9i, similarly with the same 
lens to negative distance the 34 by 24 
would give a print 7 by s. If, however, 
you havé an enlargér with movable focus- 
sing lens arrangement you can enlarge 
either negative to any size you fancy. If 
you use the same lens for enlarging 
sizes of negatives, do not forget that what 
covers the larger plate covers the smaller, 
but of vice versa. There is no difficulty 
about having a “carrier” made to hold 
the 34 plate to fit into the 64 by 43 rebate. 
If you like you can use for enlarging each 
size of negative the same lens with which 


the negative was taken. 
—————————MM—Á 
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Lesson. 


N a recent lesson we 
dealt with the modifi- 
cation of a print or 
enlargement by 
various methods of 
handwork as a pre- 
liminary to copying 
so as to obtain a new 
hegative. Still more 
recently we showed 
how an effect might 
be modified by work- 
ing on the negative 
with scraping lancet, 
pencil and soft pencil 
on ground-glass varnish on the back. 
Another very valuable aid to pictorial 
effect is the addition of a sky from 
another negative, and our readers will 
remember that, though the negative on 
which some handwork was done had a 
sky which would print up on bromide 
paper, no sky was obtainable when the 
print was made to the proper depth on 
gaslight paper. The fact is that, un- 
less the subject is a more or less “open 
landscape,” the exposure for the sky 
portion is so full that the clouds are 
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Fig. 1. 


buried, and in many cases the grada- 
tions of the clouds are flattened out. 
Thus it becomes necessary with a great 
n'mber of subjects to add the sky from 
another negative. This is in most in- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


STOPPING-OUT SKIES. 


stances a comparatively simple opera- 
tion if properly approached, and is one 
with which we propose to deal carefully 
in an early issue. Let us just explain 
for the moment that the landscape por- 
tion of the picture is first printed to 
the proper depth, and that the printing 
paper is then removed from the frame, 
placed in contact with the sky nega- 
tive, and the sky printed, taking care 
to roughly shade the landscape part of 
the print. | 

Now it will be clear that, if we are to 
preserve the sparkle and brilliance of 
our clouds, we must have unsullied 
paper on which to print them. True, 
the clouds may not always be sparkling, 
but whatever delicacy of gradation they 
possess we, want to retain in our 
finished print. Very often we shall 
find that a print from the landscape 
negative will show a .more or less dis- 
tinct grey tone all over the sky por- 
tion, and if we superpose clouds on 
this they will appear flattened. 

There are various ways in which the 
sky portion of the landscape negative 
may be treated so that the print from it 


will show a white sky. Broadly speak- 
ing, the method is to increase the 
opacity of the sky in the negative. 
Sometimes this may be done by inten- 
sifying the negative, but this is usually 
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a risky method, for it may make the 
picture harsh and unpleasing. Cer- 
tainly, if the landscape portion seems 
bright enough, it is very unwise to re- 
sort to intensification, and a much 
better method is that of *stopping out ? 
or “blocking out” the sky. The way 
in which this blocking out is to be done 
depends, to a. great extent, on the char- 
acter of the subject, and we have chosen 
three examples which show three dif- 
ferent methods of working. : 
Let us look first of all at figs. I an 

1a. Here we have a subject which has 
a clean-cut sky-line from side to side of 
the print. With such a sky-line it is 
possible to paint over the whole of the 
sky, working close up to the outline of 
the roofs. The normal depth of print- 
ing in fig. 1 shows that a sligat grey 
tint prints through. In order to show 
more clearly the way in which the 
blocking out is done, we have made а 
second print more fully printed. For 
this blocking .out, any thick, easily 
worked water colour may be used. Ver- 
milion worked up on a palette to the 
consistency of cream answers very 
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Fig. 1a. 


well, but such a preparation as Photo- 
pake may be used with satisfaction. 
The negative must be placed on some 
sort of retouching desk, and its proper 
illumination is very important if good 
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results are to be obtained easily. First 


we must have a strong light passing ^ 


through the negative from beneath, so 
fhat the sky-line may be easily seen. 
Then, as ме аге to work with a brush 


on the film, we must have enough light 
on our own side of the negative to 
enable us to see when the tip of the 
brush is just about to touch the film, or 
otherwise we shall find ourselves 
making dabs or blobs of paint which 
will spread over the sky-line on to the 
landscape portion. 

Now turn to figs. 2 and 2a, where we 
have quite a different type of sky-line, 
something feathery and soft instead of 
clean-cut. Here, again, we have made 
two prints; fig. 2 of normal depth, and 
2a more deeply printed, so that the 
actual effect may be more clearly seen 
in the half-tone reproduction. The 
little patch on the left-hand side shows 
blocking out done direct with the 
brush, just as it was done in figs. 1 and 
1a, and it will be seen how harsh and 
crude the outline is, and how quite un- 
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Lig. 3. 


suitable for the sky-line of trees, which 
in fact show no real outline at all. 

On the right-hand side of the print, 
however, a modified method has been 
adopted. The film surface of the nega- 
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tive is first coated thinly with any good 


'retouching medium, as described in the 


article printed in the issue for Septem- 
ber 21 last; and when this has had a 
minute or two to dry the sky-line is 
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worked carefully round with a soft 
pencil, а В or BB for choice. This 
working is actually a kind of firm 
scribble all along the edge of the sky, 
just touching the edge of hills, trees, 
and so on, but not overlapping. It will 
be found that a much more sympathetic 
outline may be got in this way than by 
working with the brush and colour, as 
the edge of the pencil scribble is 
nothing like so clean-cut. The two 
places marked XX show the effect of 
this pencilled edging. The patch in 
between has had opaque colour worked 
up to the pencil line, but only up to it, 
not across it, so that between the 
opaque paint and the landscape there 
still remains the pencilled band. Of 
course it will be understood that both 
in figs. 1 and 2 only a small portion of 
the sky-line and sky has been treated, 


and that when the whole of the sky- 
line has been worked across, the broad 
band is then carried across and the rest 
of the sky roughly painted over or 
covered with a piece of red or black 
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paper attached to the negative, prefer- 
ably to the glass side. |. M 
In figs. 3 and 3a we shall-see quite 
another problem. Неге we have an ` 
interlaced network of branches against 


Fig. 2а. 


the sky, with thé more distant trees 
very soft and delicate. Even the pencil 
method would fail to keep such a sky- 
line free from hardness. The soft, 
delicately gradated sky in fig. 3 might 
suffice, as not every subject needs 
clouds. In many cases the suggestion 
of atmosphere 1s all that is wanted. 
Nevertheless such subjects have to be 
so printed that the upper portion is left 
white paper for the reception of the 
added sky. Any worker. who has 
studied sky effects—and it is only such 
a worker who is qualified to add clouds 
to landscapes—will have noticed that 
as the clouds recede towards the hori- 
zon they become softer in contrast, 
subject to certain exceptions. Now by 
printing in the usual way, and simply 
shading the sky portion with a piece of 
card cut roughly to the sky-line, we 


Fig. 3a. 


can prevent the grey tone printing 
through over the greater portion of the 
sky area. Of course the shading card 
must be briskly kept moving, so that 
any trace of hard edge is avoided. 
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A MEMBER OF THE LONDON 
SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY 
PIERRE DUBREUIL (France). 


From the London Salon 
of Photography, now open 
at the Galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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YOUNG BRETONS. BY A. KEITH DANNATT. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE BIRDCAGE. BY RICHARD POLAK (Rotterdam). 
From the R. P. S. Exhibition. 
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- Readers of Tue А. P. AND Р. N. living in London and 
suburbs who are interested in the scheme referred to 
| recently in THE A. P. anp P. N. 
THE SCHOOL OF for the formation of a school of 
LONDON LANDSCAPE. London landscape photography 
should attend the meeting which 
wil be held at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, on Friday, October 16, at 8.50 p.m., to further 
discuss the matter. Мг: А. Н. Blake, who made the 
proposal in his address at the societies’ meeting held 
at the London Salon of Photography, will preside 
at the Camera Club meeting, and there is every reason 
to believe that the scheme will take definite shape. 


It should be noted that the London Salon of Photo- . 
graphy (sa, Pall Mall East) closes on Saturday, Octo- 


ber 17. Those who have not yet seen the exhibition 
should therefore hasten to do so, bearing in mind that 
the whole of the profits are being devoted to the Prince 
of Wales’ Relief Fund. | ' 
o O O9 
We are not among those who desire to depreciate the 
contribution which Germany has made to scientific dis- 
! covery and invention, but at the same 
THE FATHER OF time it is quite possible to over- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. estimate it, as Germany herself has 
a habit of doing. Germany, for 
example, claims Copernicus as one of her sons; yet while 
it is true that tlie father of modern astronomy was born 
in a Prussian town, he was racially a Pole, and was edu- 
cated at a Polish university. The Germans also claim 
to have produced the first photographer, namely, Dr. 
Schulze. Yet what did Schulze do? He made a com- 
pound of calcium, and noticed as a matter of curious 
interest that the light, when it shone on the mixture, 
blackened one side of the dish. Afterwards he cut out a 
letter on black paper and printed this on the surface of 
his sensitive emulsion. This cannot be said to have 
marked any great advance in the direction of photo- 
graphy; and not only was the German contribütion to 
early photographic discovery slight, but in the adoption 
of photography Germany rather lagged behind the other 
countries of western Europe. We find a magazine, pub- 
lished in the middle of the nineteenth century, comment- 
ing upon the lack.of photographic interest and activity in 
Cermany as compared with England and France. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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One discovery upon which Germany congratulates her- 
self is that of X-rays, which, remembering that they are 
used both in diagnosis and treatment, 
WHO DISCOVERED have quite possibly been the means of 
X-RAYS ? saving as many lives during the last 
| twenty years as this war will destroy. 
Yet even in the case of X-rays, as most people know, 
it was the work of Sir William Crookes in this country 
which made possible Rontgen's discovery in Germany. A 
fact, however, which can only be known to few is that 
X-ray photographs were actually taken in an English 
laboratory fifteen years before Rontgen's discovery was 
heard of. Inarecent lecture, Dr. G. H. Rodman showed 
a lantern slide which is entitled to be called historic. As 
long ago as 1879, Crookes obtained a radiograph of 
a gridiron of various metals, which, under the action of 
the emanation subsequently known as X-rays, gave 
shadows of varying density on the plate. The original 
negative was sent out to South Africa and lost sight of, 
but Dr. Rodman was able to make a lantern slide from 
a little degraded silver print, and this is well entitled 
to be called a copy of the first radiograph. 
o O 0 
In reference to “Тһе А. P." Annual Lantern Slide 
Competition, the closing date for which is October 21, 
several readers have written us 
COLOURED LANTERN enquiring whether hand-coloured 
SLIDES. slides can be included in Class VI. 
As will be seen from the conditions 
of the competition appearing on advt. p. ii. of the pre- 
sent issue, the awards in this class are for slides by any 
screen-plate or other colour process. By this, competi- 
tors must understand that a purely photographic colour 
process is the only one eligible in this particular class. 
Hand-coloured slides may be entered, however, in any 
of the other classes, although we would point out that 
unless very well done, the average hand-coloured slide 
will not stand so much chance as a good monochrome 
slide. But there is no reason why slides should not be 
satisfactorily coloured. Failure in this direction is 
generally more the fault of the colourist than the colours; 
and quite the best hand-coloured slides that we have seen 
have been by Mr. T. E. Green, of Horbury, Yorks., who 
is the agent in this country for the well-known Nichol- 
son's Japanese colours. Several notable lantern-slide 
makers and lecturers have already adopted these colours 
for their slides with the utmost satisfaction. 
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_ Among the lecturers who employ lantern slides hand- 
coloured in the manner referred to above is Mr. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, and, as he told 
the Royal Photographic Society at 
a recent evening meeting, if the 

| best effect is required the colour- 
ing must be done delicately and tentatively, layer on 
layer." The original slide must be of a clean, grey colour 
of good gradation, and not too heavy and black and 
white. . After slightly hardening the slide the diluted 
colours (which are sold in a very convenient form on 

strips 'of paper in books) are gently washed on. If a 
blue sky is wanted, one must first get away from the 
blackness or greyness of the original, and a start may be 
made with orange or some other tint, gradually working 
up to the blue. Some of Mr. Dugmore's slides thus 
coloured, he said, had already passed through the hottest 
lanterns three hundred times, and although many of 
them were cracked and blistered, yet the colour had re- 
mained, practically speaking, as vivid and true as when 
it was'put on. Mr. Dugmore advised the use of not too 
small a brush, but plenty of water. 
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One effect of the war has been to reduce the applica- 
tions for patents by about two-thirds, and to stop alto- 


OBTAINING NATURAL 
COLOUR EFFECTS. 


gether the registration of 
GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC German patents in England, 
PATENTS. these ordinarily numbering 


about three thousand annually. 
In Germany itself the Patent Office is a very busy insti- 
tution. Its library at Berlin has a photographic section, 
which has a dozen pages to itself in the catalogue, and 
includes every photographic work of importance. Some 
idea of German inventiveness along photographic lines 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


O one supposed that Tennyson’s vision of the “nations’ 

airy navies grappling in the central blue” would be 

wrought out in actuality so soon, yet here is the whole 
of western Europe casting skywards an anxious eye, and the 
bare possibility of aerial attack is startling even our buxom and 
complacent London into a fit of what may not inappropriately 
be called the blues. The probability is, in spite of a few in- 
cidents at Antwerp, that in the present war aerial traction will 
prove more useful as a scouting auxiliary than as a method 
of more obvious offence, and it is readily to be admitted that, 
in the long run, surveys or photographs made from cloudland 
may prove deadlier than bombs. 

The photographic views obtained from an aeroplane are 
the same in character, of course, as those obtained for many a 
year from the basket of л balloon, yet between the two there 
is all the difference between precision and haphazard, the aero- 
plane views ‘being independent of chance, both as regards 
elevation and locality. The usefulness of such photographs for 
military purposes will be appreciated when it is remembered 
that although excavations and earthworks are hard to distinguish 
at ground level, they immediately leap into prominence when 
viewed from above. Over the shadowless expanse of ground 
below, the different colours of road and field are sharply out- 
lined, and snapshots can be made of fortifications and of the 
position of the enemy, while vessels blockading a port or 
armies besieging a fortified place can gain considerable 
information, even to the extent of estimating the probable 
strength and duration of the resistance. 

Nevertheless the conditions of aeroplane photography are 
rather severely limited. With ordinary cameras a considerable 
altitude is necessary, if anything like a distinct view is to be 
obtained, and then the blue haze introduces fog troubles. Even 
with a camera equipped for exposures up to 1-2,oooth part of 
a second it is necessary that the lighting be ideal—a condition 
increasingly difficult to secure as the dull days approach. But 
even the highest speed of the roller-blind shutter 15 bound to 
be affected by the constant vibration of the aeroplane. Again, 
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may be obtained from the fact that photographic patents 
in Germany are applied for to the number of between 
two hundred and four hundred per year. During the last 
quarter of a century applications must have been made 
for over five thousand photographic patents in Germany, 
and the proportion granted is usually somewhere about 
one-third. The German patent law provides that a patent 
may be withdrawn after the expiration of three years, 
should the owner omit to work it to an adequate extent 
in Germany—a provision aimed more particularly at 
foreign patentees. 
© 0 ә 

These are troublous times, and even audiences at lan- 
tern lectures cannot be expected to escape the prevailing 
tension. While Dr. Atkin Swan was lectur- 
ing at the R. P. S. exhibition on the subject 
of sunny Algeria, the pictures of Arabs, 
and mosques, and camels, and palm-trees suddenly faded 
from view, and in their place there appeared on the 
screen an aeroplane of uncertain nationality. The lec- 
turer immediately expressed a considerable degree of 
alarm, and, in a tense whisper, like that usually 
employed by the prompter in the wings, he urged the 
lanternist to shoot. By some contrivance in his box, the 
lanternist managed to let off two resounding explosions, 
and simultaneously the aeroplane disappeared from the 
screen, giving place to darkness. In a voice that 
trembled, the lecturer inquired whether the menacing 
visitor had been safely dispatched, and on being assured 
that it had, the pictures of Algeria were proceeded with. 
'This may suggest an idea for lecturers this season who 
wish to play upon the harpstrings of public feeling, 
although it involves the dangerous expedient of equip- 
ping the lanternist with a toy pistol. 


ENTR’ACTE. 


By Н. COOPER. 
Special t» “The A. P. and P. №." 


the photographer is inconveniently cramped; his position is 
remorselessly fixed, the most he can do is to stretch an arm, 
and, indeed, his freedom of movement is considerably less 
than that of the balloon photographer. Portions of the machine 
or even ot his own anatomy may obtrude between lens and 
landscape, and, above all, with a machine going as quickly as 
an express train, he quickly loses range. The camera he has 
to carry must hold plates of, at any rate, not much less than 
whole-plate size, and a conical camera of the fixed-focus type, 
having something of the outiine of the fluoroscope, as used in 
the X-ray room, the eye-piece of the latter corresponding to the 
lens, will probably establish itself as the most suitable form 
for aeroplane use, as it can be held in the lap, with the lens 
pointing downward between the knees. 

The best way to take a picture while on an aeroplane, accord. 
ing to one American aviator, is to ensure that the object is 
directly in front of one, then to ascend to a considerable alti- 
tude above it, and make the exposure while the machine vol- 
planes down at a steep angle. But there, again, if the volplane 
be steep, one is liable to have a sudden and unaccountable 
cessation of interest in photographic matters. 

On the French warships, thanks to Captain Saconney, a 
system of kite photography has been installed. Each equip- 
ment costs something under £100, and includes four kites, a 
camera taking 7 by 9j in. plates, a small dynamo, cable, and 
all accessories. An apparatus weighing twenty-five pounds can 
be raised by this method to heights of over 1,000 feet, and at 
that elevation, not only can the camera be manipulated, but it 
can be. maintained exactly horizontal, or exactly perpen- 
dicular, as required. 

Cinematography has been introduced to the aeroplane, and 
a Massachusetts photographer, in the true American spirit, has 
ingeniously made the engine of the aeroplane turn the handle. 
Less successful have been the efforts of moving-picture operators 
who have themselves turned the handle in the skies, although 
the airman, Latham, took up a cinematograph and operator in 
his “ Antoinette,” with fairly realistic results | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE ge 


AUTUMN. 
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LL drawing, painting, engraving,  photo- 

graphy—in a word, graphic art—is based on 

nature—first, to represent the likeness of 

things, to revive a memory; next, to express 
a choice or preference for certain things; then to express 
thoughts and reflex feelings about things; and under- 
neath—sometimes out of sight—runs the basal thread 
of nature. Nature, in turn, is ever changing. Cloud 
forms apparently come out of nothingness, and, rolling 
onwards, pass out of sight again into the all-embracing 
vo:d. The plant grows flowers, fruits, and dies. 
Animated nature, including mankind, is ever in a state 
of flux. In the great realms of plants and animals 
there is a rhythm which we find it convenient to punc- 
tuate by calling the phases seasons. One dies or 
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labour — prepa- . 
ratory to the " 
sleep of night ^$ г. 
and winter. The 
year’s curfew rings to damp down the fires of summer. 
The whistling wind and pattering rain detach the leaves 
from the trees. А saddening thought, perhaps, at 
first, suggesting destruction and death. But look closer 
at the axil or angle of leafstalk and stem, and see there 
the infant bud to come forth in next spring. The leaf 
during spring and summer has been hard at work build- 
ing up a store of food to be used in the coming darker 
days, and sent its secretions into stem, root, and 
bulb. It has earned its rest, and its fall is a merciful 
relief both to stem and leaf. Autumn is the time of 


melts ітрег- fruit ripening 
ceptibly into { ^| and shedding 
the next in Wf Á THERE are three kinds of chiaroscuro or of seed, scat- 
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autumn, win- <. ҸО lights are of equal value, apart from апу joysome fra- 
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vast circle or щл . y formal. The second, viz., aerial, takes into summer 
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pearance of things. It is his task to feel and respond 
to the inner meanings of things. Every page of 
Nature's book tells a new and vivid story. Each season 
is the child of the preceding and the parent of the 
succeeding. 

That phase or season that we are pleased to call 
Autumn is at our door. What can the photographer 
find in her bounteous lap? Let him forget his chemical 
and optical formulae, his exposure meter, and his print- 
ing frame for a while, and turn the imaginative eye 
towards some of the picture poems of external nature. 
Autumn may be likened to the evening hours of the 
day, when strenuous toil is over—a time of rest after 


creeper with hues which enchant but elude the human 
artist. The gardener, sweeping the wind crop of fallen 
leaves—the quondam lungs of the trees—may enjoy 
without fee the delights of an orchestra of colour— 
reds, browns, greens, etc., a whole gamut of tints 
Which retain the sun’s past kisses. The nectaries of the 
flowers which a while ago paid toll to the bees and 
other insects for carrying a pollen-dusted sceptre to 
a floral relative, have added their quota to the honied 
fruits. The curfew of autumn also rings in the ears 
of animal life, bidding the feather-tailed squirrel hasten 
the gathering of his winter store of nuts. The bees 
have already laid in their store, as have many other 
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insects. The birds are flocking and twittering in the 
shortening sun hours, and singing the song of “get 
ready, get ready " for their migratory flight, to shores 
and lands which retain the sun. Some of these journeys 
are of surprising length, e.g., Labrador to Brazil, North 
Africa to the Arctic tundra, etc. Some of our visitors 
go home to Tunis and Morocco, others to far-away 
Natal. How do the youngsters hatched here find their 
way? Have they some special sense of direction, such 
as enables dogs, etc., to make long, previously unknown 
journeys—a most tempting subject for enquiry. 

In these money-making days we are all too prosaic 
to enter into that wonderful spirit of poetry, romance— 
fairy tales, if you like—of the old days of heroic Greeks. 
The death of the summer is delightfully told in the 
myth or legend of Persephone or Proserpine and her 
sorrowing Earth-mother or Demeter, from whom she 
is condemned to be parted—hidden away in the under- 
world till the warming, life-stimulating, growth-giving, 
sun-warmed season comes round again. 

Purposely we have abstained from suggesting autumn 
subjects in detail for the camera. The object has been 
to lead the reader to look close into the face of Nature. 
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There, in her glistening eye—perchance behind a dew- 
drop—you will see your own creature thoughts leading 
you to your own evolved subjects. The poorest of these 
will be vastly better than the best copy you possibly 
could make of someone else’s idea. 

The average photographer is all too thoughtless in 
the selection of his subjects. He is too much influenced 
by a few pictures which more by chance than merit 
happen to be the talk of the moment at some exhibition. 
It is advisable now and again to forget all about matters 
of craft, or, perhaps, better to imagine that he has 
craft enough to deal with any subject whatever—to give 
imagination a free rein, to look at Nature as the 
child looks into the glowing fire and sees dancing fairies, 
pranking gnomes, growing castles, etc. Let the 
grown-up child look not so much at, but into, nature, 
when presently there will come the true response of a 
something personal—a recrystalisation of one's own 
thoughts and feelings. Autumn, no more, no less, than 
the other seasons abounds with thoughts which, if ten- 
derly nurtured, will lead to pictures. Give free rein to 
thought and fancy, and let them take you into the fairy- 
land of Art's kingdom. 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Austin Smith, 128, Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. (Title of 
print, “Study of a Young Girl") Technical data: plate, Im- 
perial S.R.; stop, Ё/4; exposure, 3 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., 
August ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, platinum. 

The Second Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of print, “A Gateway in the Coptic 
City, Old Cairo.”) Technical data: Premo film; lens, Zeiss 
Tessar; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m., 
October; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Wm. J. Piper, 44, 5t. Andrew's 
Road, S., St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. (Title of print, “His Little 
Luxury." Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
stop, F/4.5; time of day, 3 p.m., September ; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon. 

A Second Extra Prize to A. J. Freeman, 52, Tyrwhitt Road, 
Brockley, S.E. (Title of print, “A Mixed Team.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho., backed; stop, F/11; expo- 
sure, 1-25th second; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing process, enlarged on Wellington cream smooth 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. J. Curtis, 84, Oakleigh Park Drive, 
Leigh-on-Sea. (Title of print, “Peace Overshadowed by War.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Paget S.F.; lens, Clement and Gilmer; 
stop, Ё/тї; exposure, 1-6oth second; time of day, 4 p.m.; 
developer, Azol; printing process, Criterion bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

С. Н. Hanlin, Leith; A. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E.; E. Н. 
Eugene Pizey, Thames Ditton; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; 
J. W. Thomson, Leith; C. W. Mayor, Dawlish; Edward 
Roper, Ipswich; М. J. Saunders, Portland; Miss К. Р. Cun- 
liffe, Northwood; Miss М. Delarue, London, S.E.; Jas. 
Parrack, Alnwick; Claude H. Gaggero, Snaresbrook; G. F. 
Markcrow, Sheffield. 

Class I. 

A. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E.; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W.; Miss R. A. Palmer, Folkestone; Philip Newman, 
Erdington; W. C. Jardine, Trinidad; J. M. Wood-Robinson, 
Dovercourt (2); Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; Philip Malcolm, 
Edinburgh (2); W. R. Grove, St. Ives, Hunts.; H. B. Redmond, 
Newport, Mon. (2); С. W. Colthrup, East Dulwich, S.E.; 
W. H. Ashbee, Hanwell, W.; A. Cowan Thomson, Weston- 


super-Mare; Miss Etta Shankland, Greenock, N.B. (2); A. 
Shuttleworth, Thornhill; Frank Bolton, York (2); Chas. W. 
Garth, Leeds; Miss Inman, Hampstead; Raymond Cope, 
Leek; М. W. Tutt, New Malden; Р. W. Oakey, Nuneaton; 
S. Taylor, Acton Vale, W.; H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. 
(2); J. Martin, Bellshill; A. Hamilton, Paisley; G. C. Weston, 
Harlesden, N.W. 
Class II. 

Percival E. Gloyn, Wandsworth, S.W.; T. <A. Sessions, 
Fulham, S.W. (2); Miss L. Short, Isleworth; С. R. Dobson, 
Huddersfield; Miss M. E. Parsons, Bristol; F. D. Marshall, 
Bettws-y-Coed; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; Fred Smith, Burn- 
ley; Miss Helen Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; К. Fouracre, Upper 
Edmonton; E. Gee, Manchester; P. G. Read, Putney, S.W. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. 
are placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Béginners’ Prize is awarded to A. J. Gaunt, 17, Norman 
Street, Leicester. (Title of print, “Valley Farm.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial 5.5. Ortho. ; lens, Euryplan; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 1 second; time of day, 5.30 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington cream 
Chamois bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Miss J. C. Corrie, Paisley; Wm. A. Abbott, Liverpool; J. A. 
Ramsay Oswald, Thornhill; H. Collinson, Hull; Jas. W. 
Ambler, Bradford; C. Harrison, Halifax; Elie Bisson, Jersey ; 
Miss Irene Tyler, Bilston; T. A. Sessions, Fulham, S.W. (2); 
Miss L. Hussey, Notting Hill, W.; F. S. Stear, Bristol (3); 
Robert Balfour, Liverpool; J. Vincent, Godalming; C. E. 
Hill, Hereford; John Stacey, Batley; Miss W. M. Conway, 
Harrow; S. A, Mitchell, Halifax; С. К. Dobson, Huddersfield ; 
H. D. Holdron, Camberwell, S.E.; F. Pearson, Birmingham ; 
A. Р. Norwood, Luton; J. S. Ince, Leigh, Lancs.; Godfrey 
Law, Horbury; W. Featherstone, Bristol; F. D. Marshall, 
Rettws-y-Coed; С. Lewis, Wood Green, N.; Lindsay Joyce, 
Forest Gate, E.; S. Cooper.Spink, Hove; Gerald Druce, 
Reading; Miss Helen Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; Maurice S. Keen, 
Hammersmith, W.; L. Blanchard, Birmingham; Chas. F. 
Bailey, Woking; Sidney Coote, Sheerness. 
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EVENING OF BANK HOLIDAY ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE 
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By A. H. BLAKE. 


LONDON SUBURBS. 


No. [II—HAMPSTEAD AND HIGHGATE. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


F Richmond can be called the queen of the river Suburbia, 

then Hampstead is the queen of the heights. She has, 

too, the same dual character as Richmond, though for a 
totally different reason. There are two Hampsteads, as 
there are two Richmonds. There is the Hampstead of 310 
days in the year, and it is respectable, historical, literary, 
musical, and what not; and there is the Hampstead of the 
remaining days—fifty-two Sundays and three days of wild 
delight called Bank holidays. True it is, that few penetrate 
to her green slopes for perhaps twenty or twenty-five Sundays 
in the year, when all is cold 
and drear; but. you must 
never reckon on Sunday as 
belonging to Hampstead 
itself, but to the Londoner 
without her borders. 

Of course, there are parts 
of Hampstead, as of Rich- 
mond, more or less sacred in 
Character, that the tripper 
never finds or but seldom 
reaches; they have a Sabbath 
calm nearly always; but the 
fact remains, that the inva- 
sion is liable at any time to 
reach them. One old Hamp- 
stead street has taken on per- 
manently the Bank holiday 
feeling, and Heath Street 
might be the main, hilly, 
winding thoroughfare of some 
gay Continental  watering- 
place. 

As at Richmond, the camera 
user will find a rich store of 
record subjects. From early 
times the site marked it out as bound to attract to itself 
the worker from the town below. From heights in the heart 
of London to-day, say from Selfridge's roof garden or the 
top of Albert Hall Mansions, the long green ridge of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate draws with strong appeal even when 


AT HAMPSTEAD. 
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seen over the green tops of the formal walks and avenues 
of Hyde and Regent’s Parks. What it must have seemed 
in happier days, when its truly rural aspect was undisturbed, 
one can easily imagine. 

Many old houses exist, such as Kenwood, the “Spaniards,” 
now again threatened by the builder, the old “Bull and 
Bush ” of the Bank holiday song; and records of them 
are being made and preserved for future use. The old 
associations of the whole parish have recently been enshrined 
in Mr. Barratt’s volumes, which are unique in the time, 
trouble, and ехрепѕе Бе- 
stowed on them, and the 
success which has attended 
his labours. | 

But it is to the Heath 
itself that the thoughts of all 
Londoners turn when Hamp- 
stead is mentioned. It is 
the finest of London’s play- 
grounds, accessible to rich 
and poor alike to the east 
and the west. 

Only but a few of the 
coster and allied classes, I 
take it, ever visit Richmond 
and the riverside area, but 
Hampstead is their Mecca. 
It is well for the picture- 
seeker to get to the Heath on 
the Sunday before a Monday 
Bank holiday. The scene is 
different to the actual holi- 
day, and in some ways easier 
to manage, since there is an 
absence of the great crowd- 

| ing that renders camera 
work so difficult. Booths are being put up, while others are 
far advanced towards completion, and some actually begin- 
ning business. The putting up of a booth and the displaying 
of stock is often fruitful for the camera. On the day itself 
the subjects are endless, stalls, fronts of booths, cocoanut 
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- i а ae be able to see through the old sailor’s telescope 
| i : m the time by a church clock in Southend, or 
distinguish details of barges moored by 
Chatham or liners coming up the river. 
Highgate, like Hampstead, boasts a public 
park of its own, once house and gardens, alike 
private, and now handed over bodily for the 
public good. The old Lauderdale House still 
stands in the park. To it Pepys paid a visit with 
. my Lord on 28th July, 1666. He tells us that 
Scotch airs were played during supper by one 
of the servants on the violin, but that the rnaster 
of the house, Lord Lauderdale, told him that 
*he had rather hear a cat mew than the best 
music in the world. And the better the music 
the more sick it makes him; and that of all 
.instruments he hates the lute most, and next to 
` that the bagpipe.” The ornamental water in 
this park affords several subjects, as the great 
dome of the Roman Catholic church is seen 
towering over it. In certain aspects the view 
reminds one strongly of Assisi. There is old 
Highgate, as there is old Hampstead, which 
carries back, in the ages of the houses and the 
spirit of place, to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. One of the finest views 
of the long ridge of Highgate is obtainable from 
the side of the hill near the telescope in Parlia- 
ment Fields, and it is decorative in character. 
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shies, dancing figures, fortune-tellers, blind men, including 
one cheerful fellow who smokes a cheerful pipe in front of 
a cheerful red brick wall on the way up from the station, 
and has a cheerful dog to bear him company. 

The limit to the Hampstead Suburbia used practically to 
be Golders Green Park, but now there is a town of con- 
siderable dimensions beyond it and away to Hendon. Golders 
Green Park has decided stuff about it ; the rose garden is espe- 
cially good, the tea terraces in certain lights effective. It is, 
moreover, a delightful place to spend a quiet time, and if 
one gets tired of people and ever-moving throngs of lads and 
lasses, there is the rough heath just outside the gates, with 
the fir trees that overlook the “Bull and Bush.” 

Parliament Hill and Highgate are amongst the assets of 
the Northern heights. We may soon lose the former or parts 
of its adjacent green slopes. lt is in command of one of the 
finest views of London, though photographically very difficult 
to render. I suppose there are days when that inspiring 
sight of the great wilderness of bricks, spread out at  ' 
one's feet right away to the Crystal Palace, can be got on 
to the plate; but they are few and far between, I fancy. Still, 


it is there to enjoy, if not to record, and it is something to. | IN WERI O PARK, HIGHGATE. 
Re 
OUR ENEMIES’ PATENT RIGHTS. 
Y virtue of the provision of the Patents, Designs, and 7,110. L. J. R. Holst. “Enlarging, copying, and 
Trade Marks Act (Temporary Rules), 1914, any person reducing." 
may apply to have any of the hereunder patents revoked or | : С | ‚вуз | 
suspended, providing that such person applying can satisfy the ir rd калы кши аиан (ih 


Board, or any person whom they may appoint for the purpose, 
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that the patentee or licensee is the subject of a state at war 8,378. Е. Wawrina, “Focussing devices. 


with his Majesty; that such person applying intends to manu- 9,926. Akt. Ges. fur Anilin-fabrikation. “Photographic film- 
facture, and that such revocation is in the general interests packs, 
of the country, or of a trade. . 12,126. Ica Akt. Ges. “Dark slides for photography.” 
List (No., name, and title) of British patents granted to Ger- 21,042, H. Boesche. “Cameras, attaching dark slides.” 
mans and Austrians: 21,623. F. Leiber. “Colour cinematography.” 
27. Voigtlander and Sohn. “Photographic shutters.” 26,206. С. Р. Goerz. “Boxes for flexible films.” 
58. А. Hartog. “Photo-mechanical printing." 29.599. Joseph and Co. “Stereoscopic cameras.” 


470. J. Horak. “Photography retouching.” 


1,289. J. Klein. “Surveying, aeronautical, panoramic." This information has been supplied to us by Messrs. Hughes 


and Young, patent agents, 55-56, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 


5.102. С. О. Hafmann. “Photographic cameras." who will be pleased to give our readers any further information 
5,602. К. Fischer. “Toning, intensifying.” they may require. 
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-Easel Fitments. 

Е the easel is of the drawing-board kind, to the face of 

I which is attached the paper by means of push pins or 
something of that kind, and if the wood of the easel 
happens to be of a hard kind, the pins are apt to fall out, 
and be trodden on or lost. It will be found a good plan to 
attach to the face of the easel board a piece of linoleum or 
“cork lino,” into which drawing or other pins are easily 
inserted and as easily removed, but yet from which they do 
not readily fall. To attach this material to the board, we may 
use thin, hot glue, or perhaps more conveniently seccotine, 
somewhat diluted with’ a few drops of vinegar or hot water. 
It is not a good plan to use nails, as, unless they are nume- 


rous, it is not easy to get the linoleum to lie flat and even ;. 


and if the nails are numerous, they are sure to come just 
where we want to put our push pins. 

In place of push pins one may very conveniently use blue 
or black steel pins, about 1 ог 1} inches long, with black 
glass ball heads, or ordinary drawing pins. For the steel 
glass-headed pins it is very convenient to have a pin- 
cushion slung to one side of the easel. This should be a 
sausage-shaped article. It can easily be made of a child's 
sock or a sleeve of an old jersey, and loosely filled with bran 
or sawdust. For drawing or push pins one should have along 
the bottom of the easel a long, narrow, 1 inch deep box, with 
a strip of cloth at the bottom of it, to prevent the pins jump- 
ing out. 

Focussing. | 

It is an open question as to whether it is better to cover 
the face of the easel with black or white paper. If white 
paper be used, then the sizes of papers used, e.g., 85 by 63, 
10 by 8, 12 by 10, and so ori, should be indicated by bold 
black lines about } inch wide. If the whole easel is covered 
with white paper, it enables us to see all parts of the nega- 
tive. On the other hand, when the bromide paper is pinned 
in situ, and the exposure being made, one must not forget 
that the parts of the white-faced easel surrounding the 
bromide paper are reflecting and scattering white light and 
helping to fog the paper. 

Suppose now the face of the easel is covered with black 
.paper. We then take a sheet of thin, white, smooth card, 
and, moving it about on the face of the easel, we.find an 
approved selection of subject. A couple of holding pins at 
opposite corners will hold the card while focussing is done; 
a pin at each corner marks the position the paper will 
occupy when it replaces the focussing card. The advantages 
of a black easel are less scattered light and ease of selecting 
the. part of a picture. One need hardly say that the worker 
will not aim so much at making his selection fit his focussing 
card as selecting the size of card to fit the picture; so that he 
naturally will be provided with several differently shaped and 
sized focussing cards. This system has the advantage of 
enabling us to select our picture from any part of that 
thrown on the easel. If we are using the white easel, with 
centrally marked paper sizes, it is still possible; but it is not 
so convenient to place the paper eccentrical as it is by the 
separate focussing card system. Thus it will be seen that, 
on the whole, the advantages seem to be in favour of the 
black easel and separate card-focussing system. Further, 
I find it far casier for the eye to work by the card system, as 
one only sees that part of the projected image that has been 
selected to iall on the card. 
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Focussing Plate. з 

It will be found a great convenience in several ways to 
use a focussing plate or dummy negative, showing sharp 
details and strong contrasts. Line-ruled plates for this pur- 
pose are on the market, but I find a home-made article more 
convenient. To make such a piece of apparatus, take an 
undeveloped quarter-plate—an old fogged plate will do quite 
well—fix, wash, and dry it. Then with a ruling pen and 
some good opaque waterproof ink rule four lines ğ inch from 
each of the four sides of the plate, thus leaving an enclosed 
rectangle 4 by 3 inches. Then rule three lines across the 
short side, and two the long way at 1 inch distance apart, so 
cutting up the 4 by 3 picture space into inch squares. These 
lines are, of course, ruled on the dry, clear gelatine surface 


of the plate. · These inch-apart lines enable us to read off at a 


glance the degree of magnification on a strip of white card 
a foot long, an inch wide, and marked in inch and half-inch 
spaces. For instance, if 2 inches on the negative measure 
3% inches on the card strip, we know at once that the ratio 
15 33 to 2, or 7 to 4, or 1$ to 1. 

The Negative Holder or Plate Carrier. 

This should be furnished with four tiny turnbuttons, 
adjusted to turn rather stiffly and just to touch the back of 
the negative, so as to keep the film side pressed up into 
contact with the rebate. In some enlargers the negative 
holder is far too loose in its groove, so that it does not always 


° occupy the same place. Thus one may use it in one position 


with a focus plate, and then in another with the negative. To 
obviate this, the holder should be made an easy fit, but yet a 
fit, by attaching to the front or back a layer of blotting paper 
or card of the needed thickness. All four of the holding turn- 
buttons should always be used, so as to press the film side of 
the negative into even contact with the rebate. 

°° Focussing. | 

The following procedure is strongly advised :— 

1. Before inserting the negative, centre the light approxi- 
mately, to give even lighting on the easel. 

2. Insert the negative, and focus for the required size. 

3. Remove the negative, and readjust the light for even 
illumination on the easel or focussing card. 

4. Replace the negative, and revise the focus. 

Note that, for the best and most even definition, when 
focussing it is important to see that the illuminant is cor- 
rectly centred and at the right distance, so that its conjugate 
cone just fills the projecting lens. | 

Some loss of sharpness or definition is inevitable. It by 
no means follows that a negative which looks quite sharp 
and evenly sharp to the eye will come evenly sharp on the 
easel. This may be due to uneven definition in the negative, 
but is more likely to be due to the projecting lens not having 
a truly flat field. 

Another cause of unevenness is buckling of the bromide 
paper on the easel. Again, the easel may not be set square 
to the lens. Yet another case may arise, viz., when enlarg-. 
ing from a film that does not lie flat and true in the plate- 
holder. All these possible causes may be tested for, and 
tracked down with the aid of a focussing plate. Another 
cause of unevenness is lack of proper chromatic correction in 
the projecting lens. If a fairly modern photographic lens 
is used, this is not likely to arise; but if the worker is using 
an old * magic lantern ? projection lens, it is quite a possible - 
factor to reckon with. 
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humble household Globe polish can be put, and, sub- 

sequently, how a negative may be improved by a 
judicious use of a paper stump used as a retouching 
pencil. Чи. 

As will be seen from figure 1, the print appears lacking in 
gradation, both in the highest lights and the deeper shadows. 
The distance, too, is rather indistinctly light, and yet to 
obtain even this depth it is necessary to print so deep that all 
detail becomes massed and lost in the dark near fore- 
ground. 

A way to correct this would obviously be to reduce locally 
the distance and to intensify the shadowy foreground. How- 
ever, this process would take a deal of time and care; it is 
therefore the object of this article to show a quick and 
simple method by which such a negative may be greatly 
improved. : 

Upon looking at the negative we find there is a distinct 
suggestion of clouds; although that portion of the negative 
is too opaque to have any printing value as it is. . 

We therefore take a piece of soft cotton-wool or chamois 
leather, rub on the negative a little Globe polish, and then 
gently rub over the parts that require reduction. 

In this case we are treating the whole of the sea and sky 


á | THE object of this article is to show to what uses the 
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area, and the landscape from the sea on the left, to the 
pinnacle of rock on the right. 

The action is to gently rub with an even motion, gradually 
grinding away the surface of the film and so lessening 
density. Actually the Globe polish acts only as a lubricant 
to the friction, and care must be taken to let the friction 
be even and gradual, as otherwise coarseness or a hole in the 
film may be the result. | 

After sufficient reduction has been obtained, the greasiness 
left by the Globe polish is carefully wiped off, the negative 
coated with retouching medium, and the outline of the clouds 
strengthened by the aid of powdered black lead and a paper 
stump. This requires no particular comment, as it is simply 
a matter of ordinary retouching, the stump replacing the 
pencil. 

Figure 2 will give an idea of what is possible by this 
method. It will be noticed that the distance is now darker, 
yet the print is, if anything, lighter than the print from the 
untouched negative, viz., fig. I. This can be plainly seen 
in the gradation in the near foreground. The distance 
having been strengthened it is not necessary to print so dark, 
and therefore much detail in the foreground is retained. 

The clouds, too, indefinite as they are, greatly help and 


improve what was before a rather bald, uninteresting subject. 
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COUR READERS VIEWS 
" 


a 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


BRITISH OR GERMAN ? 


Smr,—It is exceedingly satisfactory to the patriotic Englishman 
to notice the determined manner in which the photographic trade 
generally has set about capturing that portion of the business 
which has hitherto been in the hands of Germany. At the same 
time, this “dead-set ” on the German business raises ап interest- 
ing question. I notice that manufacturers of British cameras 
who have sold their productions fitted with German lenses are 
careful to announce to the public the fact that their cameras are 
of British manufacture, but have avoided any mention of the lens. 
I do not know which is the more patriotic—to sell a German 
camera with an English lens or a German lens with an English 
camera ; but surely it is as much the duty of the manufacturers 
to assure the public that their outfits are British made through- 
out as it is the duty of the public to buy nothing else but goods 
of British manufacture. To announce a camera as British made 
and to sell it with a German lens is rather like selling a German 
camera with a German lens and announcing that it is sold in a 
British-made leather case.—Yours, etc., РАТ RIOT. 


{Many other readers have asked a similar question to 
that embodied in the above letter, and, in view of the 
interesting point raised, we have submitted it to several 
British camera manufacturers, who reply as follows.— 
Ep. A. P.] 


S1z,—The point raised by “Pat Riot" is a very interesting one, 
but he overlooks the fact that camera making and lens making 
are two entirely different industries, and it is open to the pur- 
chaser of a high-grade camera to have it fitted with any make of 
lens that he may desire. 

The “Ensign” roll-film cameras, the folding “Klitos,” the 
“Ensign ” reflex, and many other cameras are all listed in our 
catalogue with a wide variety of lenses. In one instance the 
catalogue shows that a popular hand camera can be supplied 
with any one of twenty-four different lenses, representing ten 
separate lens makers, seven of them English and three German. 
All the cameras we sell are made, in every single detail, in our 
own factory in London, but the lens is purchased and added to 
the customer’s order. It is open for him to select either an 
English or a foreign lens, just as the fancy takes him. A parallel 
case may be found in the motor trade. British-made motor cars 
can be supplied with any make of tyre the customer selects, but 
if he prefers a set of foreign-made tyres it does not alter the 
Origin of the car itself. 

There are magnificent English lenses obtainable, and every 
one of the standard makes can be fitted, and are always listed for 
sale with cameras of our manufacture; but German lenses were 
largely advertised over here, and they had to be supplied when 
customers asked for them. Fortunately, by sheer excellence, the 
cameras made in this country can hold their own against any 
foreign-made product, and if only amateur photographers will 
insist upon British-made cameras (not foreign cameras with 
English names) and British-made lenses, there will be little 
opportunity for foreign houses and their agents to capture trade 
that is only gained at the expense of British workpeople.—We are, 
Sir, etc., Нооснтомѕ, LTD. 

88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 

Sir,—As a firm that has consistently supported British pro- 
ductions wherever possible—even to a greater extent than our 
customers desired—we would ask that a little judgment be shown 
in the boycott of German goods. 

Some of your correspondents would brand both purchaser and 
seller of anything German as traitors to their country, quite re- 
gardless of the fact that goods that a shopkeeper has now in 
Stock must have been purchased prior to the outbreak of war, 
and our enemies oonsequently have already made their profit 
on them. Putting this policy into execution would mean that 
the British or Irish shopkeeper is to be penalised, with the 
Probable result that he will be unable to buy British goods 
which might be offered him. | 

Some of our customers have commented on the fact that we 
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are still selling “N.S.” reflex and Sinclair “Una” cameras with 
Zeiss and other lenses of German origin. Quite irue; but the 
Zeiss Tessar lenses on the “N.S.” reflex have always been made 
by Messrs. Ross in London, and invariably when Zeiss lenses 
have been ordered we have supplied those of British make when 
procurable and unless instructed to the contrary. We shall con- 
tinue to sell our cameras with such lenses of either English or 
foreign manufacture till our stocks are exhausted. We shall 
afterwards, during the continuance of the war, not list any of 
our instruments with lenses made or designed by alien enemies. 
Fortunately, we are in a position to state that Britain's best 
cameras, shutters, and lenses are better than the best cameras, 
shutters, and lenses made in Germany.—We are, sir, etc., 
JAMES А. SINCLAIR AND Co., LTD., 
54, Haymarket, S.W. 


SIR,—" Pat Riot " raises a point which many of our competitors 
certainly seemed to have overlooked, but which this company 
has always kept in view, long before the commencement of the 
War. 

In looking back through our catalogues and advertisements, it 
will be noticed that the special lenses which we have recom- 
mended with our stand, hand, and reflex cameras are British 
made, namely, Cooke, Aldis, Beck, and Ross. All our special 
lines have been fitted with these lenses. We cannot remember 
any special line which we have offered fitted with a German 
lens, so that “Pat Riot’s” letter cannot be a criticism of us. 

Of course, all manufacturers are obliged to sell every make 
of lens that is on the market, and therefore all makes are quoted 
in the catalogues, but the special advertisements and special 
offers which this company have made are, we repeat, all for 
English lenses fitted to English cameras.—We are, sir, etc., 

THE THORNTON-PICKARD MANUFACTURING Co. 

Altrincham. 


Several letters have been unavoidably crowded out this week. 


The Camera Club.—There is now open at the Camera Club 
an exhibition by the members of the Senefelder Club. The 
opportunity is thus given for all interested to inspect, free of 
charge, works by such well-known artists as Joseph Pennell, 
John Copley, Frank Brangwyn, and Spencer-Pryse, to mention 
only a few of the Senefelder Club members. The policy of the 
newly formed Arts Committee is strikingly exemplified by this 
new departure. Admission to the exhibition is free between the 
hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. (Ladies between 11 a.m. and 
I p.m. only.) 


A Postal Camera Club, with good London critic, has vacancies 
for ten new members. For particulars, rules, etc., apply to 
Miss Garnett, Quernmore Park, Lancaster. 


The Cambrian Postal Camera Club has vacancies for new mem- 
bers. Particulars may be had from the secretary, Miss D. 
Cluneglas Davies, Millfield, Lampeter, upon receipt of penny 
stamp for postage. 

Demonstrations for Photographic Societies.—Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., advise us that there 
are a few dates still open in December and January on which 
they are prepared to send their representative to any London 
or suburban society with a demonstration on * Time Development 
and the Successful Use of One Developer for All Purposes." 
Secretaries desiring to secure a date should communicate with 
Messrs. Johnson at the above address without delay. 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for their Summer Competition, the entries for which 
closed on September rsth, have been awarded as follows: First 
prize, five guineas, Miss Scott Young, Cheltenham, for prints 
on Autona paper. Second prize, two guineas, Miss A. Bowes, 
Erdington, for prints on P.O.P. paper. Third prize, one 
guinea, Miss Mabel Brady, Harrow, for print on P.O.P. paper. 
Fourth prize, half-guinea, Mr. Edgar Lee, iewcastle-on-Tyne, 
for print on Autona paper; to whom cheques have been sent. 
Rajar albums and consolation prizes will be sent by post to 
whom they have been awarded. 
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MAKING AN ENLARGING LANTERN. 


S small cameras are now so exten- 
sively used, and the demand for the 
enlarging lantern is increasing, perhaps 
a few notes on the construction of 
a home-made one will not come amiss. 
With it any kind of illuminant can be 
employed. After trying various kinds, the 
writer now always employs a duplex 
paraffin oil lamp with a chimney glass 
and a mirror reflector, obtaining with it 
a perfectly even and steady light, without 
any of the usual drawbacks attributed to 
the use of oil lamps. Owing to the lantern 
box being large, a much more powerful 
lamp can be employed with it than could 
be with one of the manufactured lanterns. 
The first thing to decide on will be the 
size of the condenser to be employed. For 
negatives smaller than 3} by 24 a 4 in. 
diameter condenser will answer, costing 
about 4s. 6d.; for quarter-plates a 5} in. 
condenser would be essential, costing 
about 15s. After procuring the condenser, 


M 


Fig-4 


obtain two Tate cube sugar boxes with 
lids, at about threepence each. Take one 


and stand on its end. In the centre of the 
upper end lay on the condenser, marking 
with a pencil the exact size of it; then 
take a keyhole saw and cut the circle out. 
In the centre of the opposite end cut an 
opening of sufficient size to insert and 
withdraw the lamp intended to serve for 
the illuminant when enlarging. In the 
centre of the bottom cut an opening about 
12 in. long by 3 in. wide to admit air to 
the lamps. Nail on the bottom at each 
end а crosspiece of wood about r} in. by 
13 in., as shown on diagram at A А. This 
will lift the lantern off the work bench, 
and permit a current of air to the lamp. 
Next nail the lids on the top, at about 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


P. N. are invited 


3 in. from the front, and in the centre 
cut an opening 4j in. long by 3j in. 
wide, to allow of the lamp chimney pro- 
truding into the flue B. Now obtain four 
pieces off the other box of equal width, 
and nail same together to make the flue D ; 
to prevent light escaping, fix a piece of 
tin on top, as C. This flue can be kept 
in position by a hinge allowing same to 
lie flat on the top of lantern when not in 
use. Next cut four pieces of wood about 
3 in. thick to about 14 in. wide, fix same 
on to the front of lantern so as to make a 
square frame around the condenser, as 
dotted lines at D on the diagram indicate. 
Cut a piece of і in. thick wood, the size 
of the camera baseboard, fix same on to 
the frame D, then cut a triangular piece 
of wood, and fix underneath the shelf as 
F, which will give additional support to 
the shelf E, on which the camera will rest 
when in use. To make G, the negative 
holder, obtain a piece of thick strawboard 
or three-ply wood, cut same the exact 
(inside) size of frame D; in the centre of 


^ Fig.2. 


G cut an opening the size of negatives 
intended for use; to make a rabbet, glue 
a piece of thin, black cardboard all over 
G; when dry cut an aperture in the card 
¥% of an inch smaller than the size of the 
negatives each way. The negative carrier 
G, being square, will allow it to be used 
either way up for horizontal or upright 
negatives : four turnbuttons screwed on to 
D keeping same in position; two pins 
pushed through G from the back, and bent 
over, will keep the negative in place. The 
camera can be kept rigid on shelf E by 
a dresser hook at each corner. To prevent 
light showing through the joins in the 
wood, cover the entire woodwork over 
with sheets of brown paper; the inside 
of lantern can be papered or painted white. 
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A piece of fabric can be hung over’ the 
door at back of.the lantern to prevent light 
escaping into the room. 

For those who do not possess a camera 
with bellows and rackwork, the method 
shown on fig. 2 can be adopted, and will 
answer equally well. First make I, the 
lens board, by cutting a piece of wood the 
same size as the square frame D, fig. 1, 
in the centre of this piece lay the lens 
flange, marking the inside circle of same 
with a pencil; cut out the circle, and 
screw on the flange of the lens, Cut another 
Piece of wood the same width as I and 
about 4 in. deep; in the centre insert a 
3 in. butterfly nut bolt; this will make 
the J piece, which has to be fixed to the I 
piece, as shown on the diagram (fig. 2). 
Next cut a piece for L, the baseboard, 
about 3 in. wider than I and about 16 in. 
long; in the centre down the length 
cut a slit to run the bolt K through (M 
explains more fully). The L piece will 
want a strip fixed each side of J, about 
r in. wide, for running guides to the lens 
board, I and J. The shaded strips shown 
on diagram M indicate what is required 
The triangular piece, N, under the shelf, 
will complete the job. With this arrange- 
ment no bellows or rackwork are required, 
the size of the enlargement and focussing 
being accomplished by sliding the lens 
board, I and J, to and fro, clamping same 
in position with the bolt K, a focussing 
cloth being thrown over all but the lens, as 
dotted lines indicate in fig. 2, to prevent 
any of the light that passes through the 
negative escaping into the workroom. Ex- 
cepting the focussing arrangements, all the 
other details in fig. 2 are identical with 
fig, 1. Н. W. Н. 
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A BINDING COVER FOR CUTTINGS. 


Ет must be а good many amateurs 
like myself to whom the storage of a 


lot of photographic journals is a great 


difficulty as regards the room, they take 
up. I have found it much simpler to 
take out all the articles of interest each 
week from THE A. P. AND P. N. and to 
put them together in a binder which I am 
about to describe. 

It is made of two pieoes of millboard, 
each 12 in. by 9 in. From one of these a 
strip half an inch wide is cut from one of 
the 12 in. sides. This is attached again 
to the big piece by means of the black 
paper from Kodak films, stuck on doth 
sides of the cardboard in order to give 
extra strength. This will form a hinge. 

Three holes are bored in the strip and 
in the cardboard beneath to correspond, 
and three stout paper fasteners are put 
through and turned over, and the binder 
is complete. 


Raper NSS ч 


To use it, all that is necessary is to turn 
the binder over, straighten the fasteners, 
take off the back, slip the page or cutting 
over the fasteners, replace the back, and 
turn down the fasteners again. The ad- 
vantage of the hinge is the ability to bend 
the top piece right back like a book. 

. W. M. F. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Belgian Response. 

My readers will be delighted to hear there is a 
very hearty and earnest response among photo- 
graphic societies to the call for help and assistance 
for the Belgian victims of the war. On Thursday, 
October 15, at the Roval Institution, the Hull 
Photographic Society will give a lantern exhibition 
of "Belgian Life and Scenery," with Mr. J. V. 
Saunders, M.A., as lecturer. The Belgian consul, 
Mr. W. A. Massey, will occupy the chair, and the 
profits of the sixpenny admission will go to the 
Belgian Relief Fund. 


Louvain Lost to the World. 

The Chislehurst Photographic Society opens its 
season with a lecture on "Louvain." The Rev. 
J. Charles Cox, who has twice visited Louvain, 
will be able to show his audience what the world 
has lost by its destruction, as well as to arouse 
their sympathies for its unfortunate inhabitants. 
The date of the event is October 12, and the 
title is “The Desolated City of Louvain and other 
Evidences of the Barbarism of German Military 
Operations." The society hopes it will be well 
supported in its little effort to help a cause 
which makes so strong an appeal to all English 
hearts, and even more so to photographers. 


Derby to the Front. 

The Midland Railway Iustitute Photographic 
Society, Derby, writing to their president, Major 
L. Sandwith, who is now on active service with 
the freld force in France, sav: "We feel 
honoured that our president has been able to 
play such an active part at this momentous time, 
and we are pleased to say that a number of our 
members have been accepted for service in the 
army. We sincerely trust you and all will have 
a safe return to this country, and when peace is 
declared a happy reunion at our meetings." 


Stalybridge also Helps. 

At the Stalybridge Photographic Society the 
Affiliation lecture of W. L. Е. Wastell, “A Dive 
into Belgium," was made a peg to hang an appeal 
for the Belgian heroes upon on October 6, the 
opening night, when a collection was made for 
the Belgian Relief Fund. This society has 
followed the lead of some of the larger societies 
and has refrained from arranging the usual 
number of purely photographic demonstrations. 
They have, however, arranged for a number of 
excellent lantern lectures in the endeavour to keep 
the members together in a social manner. With 
this explanation the syllabus is a most interesting 
one, and should attract good audiences, particu- 
larly as "friends are invited to all meetings" is 
a special feature of the syllabus. 


T. Lee Syms, L. C. P. U. 

The Oldham Photographic Society have fixed 
up a fine syllabus of lectures, and started well on 
October 8 with "Pictures, Painters, and Photo- 
graphers,” by Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., 
L.C.P.U. I suppose the secretary of the Oldham 
Society thinks Mr. Syms deserves a fellowship 
of the Lancashire Federation, and so appends 
the letters after his name. I agree with him, if 
that course were possible, because I know Mr. 
Syms has a record for work and help among 
federated societies in Lancashire that will be 
very hard to beat, even if it can be approached. 
This society's annual meeting is fixed for October 
29, and already I hear there is some cager ex- 
pectation as to who will be the new president. 


Hackney's Smart Point. 

I have the Hackney Photographic Society's 
syllabus to hand, and I am a little bit disap- 
nointed, for I think it does not quite reach the 
heights one expects from Hackney. Perhaps the 
economical issue of pasteboard is somewhat re- 
sponsible for the thought. I note, however, there 
is to be an annual exhibition of members? work 
on November 11 to 14, and on the mecting night 
following Mr. Antony Guest will criticise thc 
exhibits. That feature is a particularly smart 
move, and one which all societies who organise 
exhibitions should adapt. We form our own 
ideas of criticism on the show night, but when 
Mr. Antony Guest, or his compeers, come along 
they are frequently shattered, or shall I say 
reconstructed? 


A Smart Syllabus. 


It is a curious coincidence that the very next 
syllabus I pick up is one from the Birstall 
Photographic Society, and it is just as full of 
photographic meat as one could expect a syllabus 
to be. It is, however, in the midst of a plethora 
of lecturers, such as only exists in а strongly 
fortified federation district. In this case the lec- 
ture list is made wonderfully bright and sociable 
by the inclusion of a good sprinkling of travel 
lectures, but to compensate, if it were necessary, 
for the crowding out of purely photographic 
demonstrations the members are encouraged to 
make common use of a commodious dark-room 
well fitted up with tables, measures, hypo, lamp, 
and dishes. An enlarging lantern, with 81 in. 
condensers, completes the equipment for the 
free and exclusive use of members, who can 
go any time between eight in the morning and 
ten in the evening, and this can be done for 
three shillings and sixpence a year. So much 
for Federation! 


South London Scores at all Points. 


The next one is from the South London Photo- 
graphic Society, and here, once again, the spirit 
of interchange creeps in with advantage to the 
societies concerned. "Visit of the South Sub- 
urban P. S.," says one item; “ Visit of the Maryle- 
bone Camera Club," says another, whilst the com- 
plimentary return visits add the third and 
fourth items. The syllabus sent me breathes of 
that coordination one desires to see among 
photographic societies, and what is rather un- 
usual, they contrive to organise a series of 
excursions in the open—fortnightly through the 
winter months. In getting this syllabus placed 
in the hands of suitable recruits to the member- 
ship a space is left on the face of the cover 
for the photographic dealer's business stamp, and 
thus they ensure his sympathetic help. 


Originality in Competitions. 


Originality in competitions is the watchword of 
the South London Photographic Society, so far 
as title and subject are concerned, and I have 
only to convert them from the silver medal in 
the monthly competitions to the original idea of 
awarding a copy of the 1914 " Photograms of the 
Year," to make the whole idea hang together. 
In September the subject was "Storm" (if any 
were seen about); for October we have "Moving 
Water;" in November the subject is “ Novem- 
ber," if the month is true to its title, whilst 
December is fittingly fixed up for “A Christmas 
Card." In January the competition is for a 
Record print of one of a supplied list of his- 
torical buildings in Camberwell—if any are left. 
A silver medal is offered for a twenty minutes' 
lecturette, and another medal for a ten minutes’ 
story of six lantern slides, taken on an excursion, 
whilst Dr. А. R. F. Evershed offers a challenge 
shield, to be held for one year, for the best print 
from a negative taken during the current year, 
within a four-mile radius of Charing Cross. 
Originality of subject is again the main test to 
get into the prize list. 


Diplomatic City of London. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 
graphic Society issue their syllabus in the form 
of a diary, and the one recently posted to mem- 
bers is quite up to the standard I have previously 
seen come from this progressive society. There 
is a suggestion of diplomacy about the opening 
night, on October s, which is shown in the sylla- 
bus as “Ladies’ Night." If they gain the good 
graces of the ladies at the opening of the ses- 
sion there will probably be а reciprocating 
generosity during the session, if one stays at the 
meetings half an hour longer than usual, now 
and again. Competitions form a feature of the 
session, and the opening subject is worth its 
leading place in the syllabus. The competition 
is for the “ Best Figure Study of a London type." 
Judging takes a curious form in these competi- 
tions; the first prize is awarded by the society's 
board of judges, but the second prize is awarded 
by the secret vote of the members present, each 
member having one vote. and the picture ballotted 
with the greatest number of votes is the winner. 
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Richmond Starts Now. 

Richmond Camera Club have sent along their 
syllabus for the first half of the winter session, 
and I must credit them with an excellent set ot 
subjects. This society holds its annual exhibi- 
tion very carly in the session; on this occasion 
it is fixed for October 21, when Mr. George Cave, 
M.P., is to perform the opening ceremony. 
lantern lecture, or the exhibition slides, arc 
shown cach of the four evenings the exhibition 
is open. Dr. H. Rodman is president, and 
the society meets every Thursday at the Castle 
Assembly Rooms, Richmond. The subscription 
is ros. 6d., and as the financial year starts with 
October, now is the opportune moment to join. 


Another Sheffield Capture. 


Sheffield Photographic Society have а wonder- 
ful way of always adding to the membership. 
which betokens the right kind of interest members 
should take in a society. In the September list 
of nominations there are two ladies and eight 
gentlemen, and this means an equal number of 
members who have been on the look out.  ] 
wish I could say the same of all societies. On 
October 6 this society had a visit from Mr. 
W. A. McLean, one of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation lecturers, who gave them 
"The Historical and Pictorial Aspects of the 
Ribble Valley," and, if I mistake not, also the 
humorous aspects. 


Front Room Studio. 


The time passed all too quickly last Monday 
evening at the Bowes Park and District Photc- 
graphic Society while Mr. P. R. Salmon, 
F.R.P.S., gave his lecture on “Home Portraiture, 
both his remarks and lantern slides being of 
the greatest possible interest to a large attend- 
ance of members. Mr. Salmon's delightful 
studies of heads are known all over the world, 
and it must have come as a surprise to many 
of his audience that his method of working and 
his equipment are of the simplest possible de- 
scription. His work is mainly done in the first 
floor front room of his house in Kent, and even 
then he rarely disarranves the furniture to any 
extent. By diagrams he illustrated the various 
effects he produced by a slight adjustment of the 
window blinds, a piece of tissue paper over the 
window, and a piece of cardboard on a chair to 
act as a reflector. 


Birmingham Going Up. 


If the Birmingham Photographic Socicty’s 
“Journal” for October reflects the value of the 
change to a bi-monthly publication, then the 
decision is а most wise one. I understand they 
propose that future issues shall contain а more 
detailed account of the transactions of the society, 
and particularly the reports of the lectures. The 
current issue deals mainly with the annual report, 
and from it one is glad to learn that the “falling 
off” in the membership is happily stopped and 
again they are on the up line toa “ New Life in 
our Society." The rule of the weekly meetings 
has been one of social co-operation in the true 
aims of the society. Members have appeared in 
bigger numbers, they have shown new intere-t 
by introducing visitors, and particularly they hie 
come forward with their own lectures and demon- 
strations. 


The Influence of the Old Hand. 


It is admitted on all sides that the greatest 
asset of the photographic society is the influence 
the old hand has on the beginner. These effects 
in the Choumert Camera Club were most marked 
a few weeks ago wnen four of their budding 
“virtuosi " gained Tue А. P. лхо P. N. beginners’ 
prizes at what their veterans called quick-firing 
rate—íour times in six weeks. These erstwhile 
beginners are now burning to take someone in 
hand. The club has excellent dark-room accommo- 
dation, including enlarging and optical lanterns. а 
splendidly equipped demonstration table, and the 
usual bench photographic apparatus for the use 
of each member. Prospectus and detailed syllabus 
may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. J. С. 
Williams, Choumert Road, Commercial Institute, 
Rye Lane, Peckham, Londoa, S.E. 
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Carbon Printing. 


I have found my carbon prints washing up 
at the edges during development, etc. 
A. N. W. (Coventry). 

The first point is to make sure that your 
safe edge is opaque to light. For sharp 
line effect have the safe edge in contact 
with negative film and carbon tissue; for 
vignetted effect have it on the glass side 
of the negative. Some workers say that 
the vignetted safe edge holds better than 
the sharp edge. The next point is to wax 
the plate, or any other temporary sup- 
port, well in advance, the longer the 
better, so as to give plenty of time 
for the solvent to evaporate. Thirdly, give 
plenty of time between laying down the 
tissue and commencing development. Ten 
minutes is rather short allowance. Give 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and overlay 
with thick, dry blotting paper under pres- 
sure. Try the following waxing solution: 
Spirit of turpentine 1 oz., yellow resin 
18 to 20 gr., English beeswax (not the 
yellow paraffin wax imitation), 6 gr. This 

is an old and entirely reliable formula. 


Stops, etc. 

Does distance from camera affect exposure? 

To take a group, is it necessary to shut 

down more than for single figures? Does 

shutting down cause light to get better into 

the uttermost corners of the plate? 

W. G. A. (Hurstmonceaux). 

To go fully into all the questions you 
ask would require more space than can be 
spared on this page, therefore we can only 
reply very briefly and in general terms. 
For the same object, the further it is away 
the shorter the exposure ; but a near light 
object may require the same exposure aS a 
more distant dark one. The following 
table will give you some idea of propor- 
Hionate exposure as affected by distance 
only :— 
loft. 15010. oft. 3oít. soft. rcoft. 
100 50. 2$ 9 4 I exposure. 


By shutting down we presume you mean 
reducing the size of the stop aperture. The 
smaller the stop the less light admitted, 
and so the longer is the exposure. When 
the picture includes objects at different 


distances, a smaller stop is required than 


when the objects are at or about the same 
distance. In a group the figures may be 
at appreciably different distances from the 
lens, and во a smaller stop will be required 
than when dealing with one figure only. 
Also by reducing the stop opening, the 


` definition all over the plate is rendered 


more uniform. This is more readily 
noticed when dealing with near rather than 
distant objects. 


Development. 


I developed several plates in a tank, and 
thought they all had received the same ex- 
posure; yet in some the faces came out dark 
and quite clear in others. The ones 
had a muddy look. Can you guess what 
was wrong? W. G. A. (Hailsham). 
There are several possible answers to 
your conundrum. Presuming all the plaies 
had the same exposure, it is quite likely 
that the lighting of the subjects varied 
sufficiently to account for the difference 
you mention. By “clear” we presume 
you mean well defined in the matter of 
light and shade. This points towards 
fairly correctly judged exposure for this 
part of the subject. The “dark” faces 
may indicate under-exposure, or that the 
subjects were in shade or shadow. What 
you mean by muddy we do not quite grasp. 
It would have facilitated matters had you 
submitted an example of what you cannot 
account for. 


Dark-room Lamp. 


The screen of my dark-room lamp consists 
of two separate screens of ruby glass and 
yellow fabric. Should they always be used 
together or separated for different purposes? 


G. E. (Newport). 

For bromide paper, gaslight paper, and 
lantern slide developing, probably the 
yellow fabric used by itself will be safe 
enough if you do not expose the plates, 
etc., too long or too near the lamp. For 
ordinary speed plates the ruby glass 
alone will most likely sexve. But for rapid 
plates it might be as well to use both 
screens together. Our reply must neces- 
sarily be somewhat vague, as all depends 
on the precise colour (absorption) of the 
fabric and glass, and also on the indi- 
vidual peculiarities (sensitiveness) of the 
plates used. 


Photographing Furniture. 


I should be pleased if you could tell me 
the best way to obtain good prints of 
mahogany furniture to show grain, etc.? 


W. H. L. (Altrincham). 
For this work a ganchromatic (7.e., red- 
sensitive) plate and correctly adjusted 
colour screen or ray filter are required. 
The best advice we can give you is to write 
to Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, London, and 
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ask for a pamphlet, which, among other 
things, deals with the subject of photo- 
graphing furniture. The pamphlet is 
obtainable either gratis or for a few pence, 
and will give you just the information you 
are needing. 
Films. . 

However careful I am, I often get little 

marks on the gelatine side and film side of 

my negatives, which may not show in small 

prints but do show in enlargements, etc. 

Í W. A. T. (Rotherham). 

When taking your film negative out of 
the washing tank, lay it on a sheet of 
(water-wet, quite clean) glass, and rub 
both sides with a tuft of clean, wet cotton 
wool. By this means you should be able 
to get the uncoated side, at any rate, 
quite clean and spot free. After this treat- 
ment rinse both sides under the tap, and 
then hang it up to dry. When dry the 
coated side may be cleaned with a bit of 
rag slightly moistened with methylated 
spirit. For this treatment the film should 
be firmly held down on a sheet of glass 
overlaid by blotting paper. 


Under or Over Exposure, etc. 

Could you give me a few simple rules to aid 

a beginner in judging whether a negative 

is under or overexvosed, developed, ete? 

When away for a holiday I think I insufh- 

ciently washed after fixing, owing to lack ` 

of convenience, etc. Can they be again 
washed after a fortnight? 
W. H. V. (Birmingham), 

To answer your last query first. The 
plates may be again washed as you sur- 
mise, but whether the results will then 
be equivalent to sufficient washing in the 
first instance we should not like to say, 
If the first washing was sufficient to re- 
move the greater part of the hypo the 
chances are that they will not have suf- 
fered very much. 

It is very difficult to put into unmis- 
takable words an adequate reply to your 
first very natural question. If you could 
get some experienced worker to show you 
examples of under and over exposure you 
would understand things far better than 
by any verbal description. However, we 
will try our best. You, of course, quite 
understand that when referring to nega- 
tive or print the high lights are those of 
the object photographed, e.g. sky in a 
landscape, for instance, this part in the 
negative being the (visibly) darkest—i.e. 
where most deposit has taken place. 
Shadow refers to the darks of nature, i.e. 
most transparent part of the negative 
which seems to be lightest when looked 
through. 

Under-ex posure.—Insufficient detail or 
gradation in the shadows or darkest part 
of the subject. The resulting negative 
may be weak, medium, or strong in con- 
trast, according as it has been under, 
medium, or over developed. $ 

Over-exposure.—Abundant detail in all 
parts. The resulting negative is usually 
flat or lacking in contrast. 

Under-development. — Insufficient con- 
trast of light and shade. 

Over-develo pment. —Excessive 
and density. 

Combined Results.—Under-exposure with 
short development: shadow de‘ail absent; 
feeble contrasts. Under-exposure with 
long development shadow detail absent; 
excessive contrasts. 

Over-exposure with short development: 
abundant detail; thin, flat contrasts. 
Over-exposure with long development: 
abundant detail; dense, but with insufh. 
cient contrasts. 
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with the methods 
of blocking out 
the sky in those 
® negatives where 

) the sky printed 
with а greyish 
tone, ог where 
perhaps there was 
actually a sky 
which was printable, but which was not 
altogether suitable from the pictorial 
point of view.  It.is, practically, an 
essential condition that the sky portion 
of the print'shall be white paper, so 
that the delicate gradations of the 
clouds may not be spoiled or degraded 
by any previously printed grey tone. 
So that, actually, the work of our last 
week's lesson was in the way of pre- 
paration for the adding of a sky to a 
landscape picture. , 

We have, therefore, taken the same 
three negatives, and have completed 
the blocking out of the skies in two of 
them, while, it will be remembered, the 
third, the river scene with the leafless 
trees, was of a type which was quite 
unsuitable for any  blocking-out 
method, and could only be dealt with 
by shading during exposure. 

Our first step is to choose the suitable 
sky—a sky which is not only lighted 
from the right direction, but which is 
in harmony with the landscape subject. 
Needless to say, this requires not only 
care and thought, but some consider- 
able degree of observation of land- 
scapes and skies under all sorts of con- 
ditions. Any haphazard selection will 
reveal ignorance. Some workers go so 
far as to say that no sky can harmonise 
. with the landscape except that one 
which was over the landscape when the 
exposure was made. We should rather - 
characterise this as nonsense than as 
a counsel of perfection. Such purists 
find it as casy to point out errors and 
inaccuracies in one-plate pictures as 
did the critics of twenty years ago to 
discover the joins in one-plate photo- 
graphs made by a master of the com- 
bination-printing method. But the 
existence of such critics renders it most 
necessary that the utmost care should 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PRINTING-IN SKIES. 


be taken, and that zeal should never 
be allowed to outrun discretion. 

. The landscapist should have a very 
large number of cloud negatives, pro- 
bably a larger number of clouds than 


of landscapes. And the clouds, or, more | 


correctly, skies, should be of all kinds, 
not merely the dramatic type of sky, 


but the soft, indefinite sky of the grey | 


day, the delicate pearly sky of early 
morning, the summer sky with its fleecy 
white clouds floating in the greyish- 
blue, as well as the more pronounced 
cumulus, or the magnificent heavy 
masses of the stormy nimbus. The 
examples show the dappled sky of 
early evening, the cumulus of the sum- 
mer day, and the grey-day sky suggest- 
ing that if not rain we may have a 
drizzle or a Scottish mist. Clouds 
should be 
photographed 
on ortho- 
chromatic. | | 
plates through © 7 
a light filter, | -— 
and if an 8 
Or то times 
filler is used 
we shall find 
that the expo- 
sure required 
for an average 
landscape with- 
out the filter 
may be given 
to the sky with 
the filter. It 
is well to keep 
the negatives 
rather thin, 
developing 
about half the 
time required 
for an average 
landscape. 

Let us take 
first the case where the print is to be 
made by contact in P.O.P.—that is, 
where we can see what is being done as 
we go оп. The first step is to print the 
landscape in just the usual way, taking 
great care to avoid fogging the print 
when we examine the progress of print- 
ing. Of course, printing will be carried 
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sufficiently far to allow for the subse- 
quent loss in toning and fixing, and 
when this has been done the print will 
be removed from the negative and 
frame. This printing may be done in 
a frame the size of the negative, but 
for the next stage we shall require a 
larger frame, whole-plate being a good 
size for quarter-plate or 5 by 4 work. 
This extra size is needed because the 
landscape print will seldom be laid 
exactly on the sky negative, but will 
probably be higher-up or lower down, 
in order to secure the required portion 
of the sky, Further, when taking the 
cloud negative it is a good plan to keep 
the horizon just inside the lower edge 
of the plate. The negative is then 
practically all.cloud, and when occa- 
sion demands a good depth of sky may 
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be obtained in the picture. There 
should be little difference between the 
position of the horizon in the sky por- 
tion and in the landscape. 

Our landscape print is to be laid 
then on the sky negative, and the two 
placed in the printing frame, which will 
be provided with a whole-plate sheet of 
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Fig. 2. 
stout glass and a good pad of thick 
-felt. Now, if on closing the frame we 
examine the arrangement from the 
front we shall see a portion of the fore- 
ground of our landscape print extend- 
ing below the sky negative, and also 
another portion showing through the 
narrow strip of landscape along the 
bottom edge of the sky negative, this 
strip of negative being practically clear 
glass owing to the short exposure given 
to the sky negative. Obviously, the 
print beneath must be carefully shaded 
in some way, or these exposed portions 
will be fogged. Some workers shade 
with a dark coloured duster, because it 
can be crumpled about roughly to fit 
the sky-line of the landscape. Others 
prefer to do the shading with a piece 
of thin cardboard or a piece of brown 
paper torn roughly to shape. What- 
ever method is used, the shading must 
be kept soft by moving the card or 
duster about the whole of the time. It 
will be clear that there is no need to 
shade such trees as those in fig. 1, for 
the addition of the very delicate tone 
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When light objects 
stand up in 
sky, say a white 
more intricate 
methods must be 
adopted, which we 
-do not propose to 
refer to at the 
moment. The 
depth to which the 
sky . must be 
printed will be de- 
cided by examina- 
tion, but it will be 
found that the sky 
may lose more in 
toning and. fixing 
than the landscape, 
and so some little 
practice will be necessary before the 
depth can be guaged to a nicety. 

In fig. 1 a white line will be seen in 


the group of trees. This is a line of 
demarcation between the wrong and the 
right way of blocking out, which, it 
may be remembered, was indicated in 


so dark a tone. 
the 


windmill, other and: 
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last week's lesson. It will be seen that 
the sky-line to the right of the white 
line is soft and feathery, while that to 
the left is hard and irregular. Fig. 2 
needs no comment other than that the 
grey-day lighting of the landscape is 
matched by the character of the sky. 
In figs. 3 and 4 we have the same sub- 
ject without and with a sky, and we 
show the two prints because it is at 
least arguable that the sky is not an 
improvement in this case. Granted that 
it helps the balance of the picture, there 
is just a suggestion of unrestfulness, 
the landscape portion being somewhat 
broken up and the sky having .a 
dappled effect. One might almost say 
the landscape and the sky were fighting 
with each other. We are calling atten- 
tion to this point because it is not a 
question of truth or falsity of effect, 
but simply a matter of pictorial effect. 
We also think fig. 4 would be improved 
were a strip cut off the top, as far, say, 
as the two dots at the sides of the print. 
This would remove a good part of the 
patchiness of the sky, and would lessen 
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the squareness of the picture. At pre- 
sent the effect of repose is not quite 
so marked as in the longer, narrower 
print (fig. 3). 

These few observations will show that 
the addition of a sky is not always such 
a simple matter as many workers sup- 
pose, and that probably the manipula- 
tive part of the work, which is often 
considered the more difficult, is in 
reality simpler than the other part of 
the business. 
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“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Modification of Negatives.” 
“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of-a Camera.” 

“Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 
“Some More Points Regarding Exposure.” 
“How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” 
“How to Develop the Exposed Plate." 
“More about Development.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still ір 
print) be obtained on application to the 
publishers, THE A. P. AND P.. N.. 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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BY E. S. PERKINS. 


Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


DURING the last few years there has been 
somewhat of a fashion for what may be 
called the two-plane type of subject. That 
is to say, the picture consists in chief of a 
near something, e.g. trees, archway, etc., 
through or behind and beyond which we 
see а distant something — generally a 
landscape or building. The majority of 
photographers are very much like a flock of 
sheep in the unthinking way in which they 
follow any seemingly popular trend or 
noticeable novelty, without pausing a 
moment to give the matter a single personal 
thought. Therefore it may perhaps be a wee bit useful to a few 
of the less sheeplike members of the flock if we look at the 
commonsense side of this fashion of the hour. 

First of all, it may go without arguing that any pictorialist, be 
he protographer, painter, or any other craftsman, is at perfect 
libertv to select any subject and arrange it as he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not offend public morality, of course. 

But the timely question is this: Is it worth while, is it sen- 
sible to select or arrange a subject which will inevitably pro- 
duce on the spectator any unpleasant eye sensation? If you 
like, of course you may put your picture so far out of focus, for 
instance, that the average spectator has not the least idea—after 
trying his best to find out—what :t all means or is intended to 
suggest or convey. In general, such a procedure only leads to 
irritation and annoyance on the part of the spectator. It may 
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be urged that the true artist only aims at pleasing himself, and 
cares nothing for any spectator's seeings or opinions. To be 
consistent, such an one should never let his work be seen, and 
then no one would have anything to say about it. Now, with 
regard to the physiology of the eye, there are certain well-known 
and understood facts which no sensible would-be artist is wise in 
ignoring. As far back as 1619 the Jesuit rector, B. C. Scheiner, 
pointed out by his well-known experiment the reason why the 
eye is only in focus for one-distance plane at any one moment. 
And although, as we all know, the eye travels very rapidly over 
a scene before it, and “accommodates” (focusses) for different 
distances, yet the fact remains that a change of eye focus (mus- 
cular effort and subconscious mental effort) is required. This 
by no means indicates that the subject-matter of a picture 
should be all in one plane. This would be contrary to nature. 
But it conveys the subtle yet most important hint that, as nature 
is for the most part continuous, i.e. without void or gaps, so our 
pictures may desirably partake of this character advantageously. 

There is another aspect of the question, viz. the “conflict 
of mental attention. We all are familiar with the effort of trying 
to listen politely to conversation in a drawing-room while music 
is going on. We try to take in both, and do neither satisfac- 
torily. As soon as the mental balance swings in one direction 
the other claimant demands attention. So with these two-plane 
pictures. As soon as the mental eye concentrates on one plane 
the other draws it off, and so on backwards and forwards, with a 
resulting feeling of eve and mind distraction, which is not 
cenducive to restful pictorial effert. 
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The Camera at the Front. 

The camera has had all the honours of war. The poor news 
correspondent, armed only with a fountain pen, has been hang- 
ing about in the rear of operations, trying to peep between 
the soldiers’ legs, putting his ear to the ground in order to detect 
the Kaiser's tootfall a hundred miles away, and so forth, while 
the camera has been disporting itself here, there, and every- 
where, like a privileged porpoise. It has even stood in the 
way of sinners, and sat in the seat of the scornful, for our 
British newspapers have had plentiful illustrations of scenes 
in the German camps, war incidents in Berlin, and episodes 
of the occupation of Brussels. All this is an impressive tribute 
to the ubiquity of the camera, but it has the drawback of sug- 
gesting to suspicious minds that some sinister aggregation ої 
photographic interests looms up darkly in the background ect 
the war, and that it is even possible that Europe may have been 
prodded into the conflict at the tripod point. 


Secret History. 

When it is added that the cinematograph is also in evidence 
in the war, that clinches it. Conjecture becomes certainty. 
Perhaps some future chronicler will issue a Black Paper, supply- 
ing the missing chapter in recent diplomacy, and we shall 
learn of the great plot in which the photographers and cinema- 
tographers combined to set the world by the ears for their own 
aggrandisement. We shall learn how it happened that the hand 
which turns the cinematograph handle also trotted out all the 
king's horses and all the king's men on the chance of getting 
a film of stupendous interest. That is a dark saying in a cine- 
matograph weekly journal: “A rich harvest will be gathered 
by those firms who have sufficient enterprise to send camera 
men to the seat of war." Aha! The same journal adds that 
“the subject-matter is of histological importance." I am not 
quite certain what histological importance is; I have heard 
the phrase used by doctors in speaking of the microscopical 
examination of the skin, but I fear very much that the effect 
of the war will be more than skin deep. 


The Plot Thickens. 

I have seen in one of the papers a drawing showing the war 
cinematographer actually at work. It is true that he is stand- 
ing in à trench, but his head, chest, and arms are well exposed, 
and would provide an easy target for the enemy's fire, which 
is sputtering in the distance. Yet I always understood that the 
cinematographer's head was one of the most useful, not to say 
indispensable, accessories in his kit. In the drawing, too, the 
instrument has a sort of conning tower which acts as a finder. 
This must loom up on the enemy's horizon like a bottle of 
champagne, yet apparently the whole contraption, cinemato- 
grapher included, comes to no harm. He is regarded, pro- 
bably, as a neutral. The shells, which do not respect the 
towers of Rheims, ricochet away when thev catch sight of 
the cinematographer, only staying long enough to give him a 
realistic film. This all adds to the suspiciousness of the 
situation. 


Dared and Done. 

Most of the war films hitherto produced show us only sham 
fights. The Cockney-Uhlans attack a fair Belgian cottage in 
the neighbourhood of Plumstead Marshes, and admirals at a 
few shillings a day command dreadnoughts in a duckpond. 
The sky has combined with the earth and the water to stage a 
setting for the war film, but here also the Zeppelin, which is 
shown ın action, only "resembles closely" the German diri- 
gible. Of one such film 1 am told by a friend that its two 
thousand feet are simply packed with frightfulness, that you 
will be grey before it is half through, white before it is ended, 
that hideous bombs are dropped with such a shriek as to make 
a rent in the screen, and that, finally, the Zeppelin is chased bv 
a biplane, like a sprat after a mackerel, and is hurled to such 
horrible catastrophe as would freeze the blood in a fever. All 
this, however, is only hearsay. It is added (on the advertise- 
ment of this particular film): “You dare not miss it.” Now I 
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do not pretend to be in any special way a hero. 
But I have dared—and missed it. 


The Little Erg. 

Painful experience has taught us that an errant streak of 
light is sufficient woetully to disorganise the photographic 
emulsion, but few of us have known "exactly how much light 
is necessarv in order to make an exposure of reasonable den- 
sity. From one of the research laboratories there now comes 
the information that, an order to produce a latent image on a 
modern high-speed photographic plate, the amount of light 
energy must be “of the order of 10’ watt-sec. (erg) per sq. cm.” 
This formula is one of the things that should be cut out and 
kept for reference. When we are uncertain as to whether we 
have given a sufficient exposure or not, it will be so useful to 
make sure that we can slap on another erg or two with im- 


punity. And shall we revise Shakespeare a little?—* Over how 
many a Sq. cm. that little candle sends its ergs! ” 
Pin-Money. 


“How to Make Pin-Money by Photography” runs a headline 
in a ladies’ magazine. We can only say that we hope photo- 
graphy will come up to the scratch. 


The Great Restrainer. 

The Imperial Handbook quotes a doctor as saying that “a 
few grains of bromide, given at the proper time, has saved 
many a man from a lunatic asylum,” and adds, “The uses of 
bromide are almost, if not quite, as important in photography 
as in medicine.” 


Often heard 1 folks maintaining, 
You were perfect at restraining, 
Bromide of potassium! 
Bravely stood you up and faced 
Pyro in his dashing haste ; 
How our negs had gone to waste, 
But for just your minimum! 


Now I learn you've other duties 

Than to save my dripping beauties, 
Bromide of potassium ! 

Sleeplessness you put to rout, 

Slow down temper seen in gout, 

And you’re good at casting out 
Every wild delirium. 


Why not try it on the Kaiser, 
. Make him sadder, make him wiser, 
Bromide of potassium ? 
If the War Lord you restrain, 
Of your price ГІ not complain, 
ГІ salute you, grain by grain, 


Sing your praise ad libitum. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
for “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News,” 
sent post free on date of publication, 


United Kingdom ... Six months, 55. 5d. Twelve months, 10s. 10d. 
Canada 42 e Жез ua & 6s, 6d. E à 13s. 
Other Countries ... ,, d. "MS 6d. ; 3 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 
Melbourne, Sydnev, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.) 
G , : oly 
AUSTRALIA \ атаи | Hobart, Launceston, N, Z. :— Auckland, 
| Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellineton. 
UNITED Statres.—The International News Company, 83-85, Duane St., N.Y. 
CX EA | Gordon and Gotch, 132, Bay Street, Toronto. 
i Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montreal. 
IND1A. —À. Н. Wheeler and Co., Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
SOUTH ArRiCA.— Тһе Central News Agency, Ld., Johannesburg, Cafe Town, 
Durban, B.ocmfontein, Port Elizabeth, etc. 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Monday, price 2d. 


Published bv Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 52, long Acre, London, W.C. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page). 


LENSES, ETC. 


Ross No. 10 symmetrical lens, 15 in., iris 
F/16, complete, great bargain; 30s.—103, 
Trentham Street, Southfields, London. 


VARIOUS. 


Second-hand apparatus, largest stock in 
South London; exchanges arranged on most 
satisfactory terms.—Humphrys, 269, Rye 
Lane, London (formerly Peckham Rye). 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: 84 by 64 Ross Century camera, 
double extension, turntable, and tripod, 
double rack, and double rise to front, 3 best 
quality double slides, leather case; cost £16; 
price £7 15s.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 
Road, W. 


The House with a Reputation for Fair 


Dealing and Prompt Business Methods. 


+ WANTED. we 


CAMERAS, ETC. 
Good reflex camera, with first-class lens 
and accessories.—McArthur, 48, Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster, London, S.W 


ENLARGERS, ETC. 
34 by 24 enlarger (electric light) and 


optical lantern.—Dr. McManus, County 
Asylum, Lancaster. 

anted, an artificial light  half-plate 
enlarger.—Particulars to Matthew Carr, 


Emmerson Street, Crook, Co. Durham. 


LENSES, ETC. 
Wanted, Cooke lens, Series III., - F/6.5, 
focus 7.5  in.—Stevenson, ‘‘Ashdene,”’ 
Kenelm Road, Rhos-on-Sea. 


eid eo toc ee ج‎ 
Cheapest Second-hand Cameras obtainable. Compare prices. 


Second-hand Cameras and lenses purchased. 


return if requested. 
Goods taken in part exchange. 


est prices given. 


Cash by 


Anything sent on approval on receipt of amount as depos:t. No quibb-ing if 
goods are returned. Deposit sent back next post. | 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging same дау as received. 

Lists of Cameras, Apparatus, Second-hand Cameras, Enlargers, Developing, etc., 
free. ‘ Ensign” and other handbooks free. Enclose 2d. postage for latter. 


WATSON'S 


1-pl. Mentor Reflex Fo:ding Camera, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, 6 d. d. slides, Premo 
adapter, and 2 leather cases; cost £24 8s. 
Price £16 18s. (284) i 

Voightlander Beliar Camera, }-pl. fold- 
ing, Heliar lens F/4.5, latest model, 3 d. d. 
slides, Premo adapter, 2) times, telephoto 
lens, and leather case; cost £23. Price 


8. 

4-pl. No. 2 Planex Reflex Camera, focal- 
plane shutter to 1/1,300th sec., Voightlander 
Heliar lens F/4 5, 3 aluminium and ebonite 
d. d. slides; cost £15. Price £7 10s. (287.) 

2-р. Soho Reflex Camera, Kershaw 
focal-plane shutter, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, 
6 bookform slides, Premo adapter. and 
leather case, perfect condition; cost £22 10s. 
Price £9 17s. 6d. (R324) . — — 

T.-P. Bijou Reflex, 3} x 23, long extension, 
reversing back, new mirror, Ruby anastig- 
mat lens F/6.3, 3 d. d. slides. and f.-p. adapter; 
cost £15 17s. 6d. Price £10 12s. 64. (86. 

No. З F. P.K. 3-pl., can be fitted for plates, 
Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, Automat shutter, 
and leather case; cost £9 17s. 6d. Price 
£5 17s. Gd. (835) — 

5x4 Klimax Fold.ng Hand and Stand 
Camera, Beck Mutar Neostigmar lens F/6, 
3 foci, double extension, 6 slides, and leather 
ue asnew; cost £716s. Price £4 195. 6d. 
333. 
1-pl. Folding Camera, Extra Rapid 
: Aplanat lens F/7.7. Vario shutter all speeds, 

double extension, 2 single slides, quite new ; 

cost £2 15s. Price 39/6. (326.) 

Adams’ Videx i-pl. Reflex Camera, 
Zeiss Protar lens (2 foci). changing box, best 
j eather case: cost £40. Price £15 105. (330.) 


BARGAINS. 


Sanderson Regular Haad and Stand 
Camera, 5x4, Bausch & Lomb К.К. lens, 
Unicum shutter, 5 bookform d.d. slides, iso. 
screen, leather case ; triple extension, extra 
high rising front; cost £10 3s. Price 
£4 19s. 6d 3532) 

Lizars’ Challenge Folding Camera, 5 x 4, 
daylight-loading roll films, or can be fitted 
for plates, Goerz double anastigmat lens 
F/6.8, Compound shutter, and leather case; 
cost £14. Price £4 17s. 6d. (386.) 

i-pl. Stand Camera, double extension. 
Sanderson roller-blind shutter. Clement & 
Gilmer Panorthostigmat lens F/8, 3 d. d. 
slides, and tripod, in case; cost £7. Price 
£2 12s. 6d. (389) 

Lizars' whole-plate Challenge Stand 
Camera, Busch Rapid Aplanat 10 ins. focus 
lens F;8, 3 best quality d. d. slides with 
carriers, canvas case, and best quality 3-fold 
tripod. turntable; cost £9 10s. Price 
£3 12s. 6d. v 

1-pl. Shew Press Reflex Camera, square 
model, reversing back, double extension. 
Goerz Dagor 7 in. lens F/6.8, Goerz Tropical 
quick-wind focal-plane shutter with speeds 
to 1/1,000th sec., Goerz changing box for 12 
plites. and case; cost £22. Price 
£9 17s. td. (4160) 

:Sinclair's Una Hand or Stand Camera, 
3.pl. Cooke Series 111. F/6.3 lens in accurate 
shutter. as new, in solid leather case; cost 
£13. Price £6 7s. 6d. (515). 

Ross Twin-lens Reflex Camera, fitted 
with a pair of 53 in. Ross Homocentric lenses 
5.6, Koilos shutter, 6d. d. slides boo«form, 
2 solid leather cases. almost as new; cost 
£22 10s. Price £9 7s. Gd. (517.) 


WATSON'S, 84, HIGH STREET, SHEFF [ELD. Telephone No. 27. 


Ta STEREOSCOPIC CO. offer at spe- 
cially low prices some high-class cameras 
and binoculars. All in perfect condition. 
Saleable apparatus taken іп part exchange. 

KIBITZ, 34 by 24, Euryplan lens, F/5.6, 
Compound shutter, film-pack adapter, latest 
model, hardly soiled; cost £9 98.; accept 
£5 5s.—Stereoscopic Co. 


SIBYL, Эр by 24, Cooke lens, F/6.5, 12 
slides, lens hood, tripod base, exceptional 
bargain; cost £10 18s. 9d.; accept £5 17s. 6d. 
—Stereoscopic Co. 


MENTOR FOLDING REFLEX, 34 by 
24, Zeiss Tessar lens, F/4.5, film-pack adapter, 
focal-plane shutter, new; cost £17 7s; 
accept £12 18s. 6d.—Stereoscopic Co. 

LATEST VEST - POCKET KODAK, 
achromatic lens, condition new, in purse- 
case; cost £1 10s.; accept £1 4s.—Stereo- 
scopic Co. 

GOERZ TENAX, Autofoc model, post- 
card size, Dagor lens, F/6.8, Compound 
shutter, double extension, film-pack adapter, 
case; cost £13 10s.; accept £8 17s. 6d.— 
Stereoscopic Co. 


GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ, quarter-plate, latest 
model, self-capping focal-plane shutter, 
Dagor lens, F/6.8, film-pack adapter, case; 
cost £13 1$з.; accept £7 17s. 6d.—Stereo- 
scopic Co. 


SENT on five days’ approval, reference 


or remittance.—London Stereoscopic Co., 
3, Hanover Square, W. 


TEE best market to buy, sell, or exchange 
photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 
scribing 1,500 bargains now ready, post 
free. Easy payments if desired. High-class 
apparatus taken in exchange.—The West- 
minster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, 
Victoria Street, and 111, Oxford Strect, 
London. 


WAR PRICES 


Heavy Reductions are now 
made to encourage shopping. 


Heavy Reductions will be noticed 
in all our prices, THE ОЗ. АЦ 
FAVOURABLE CREDIT TERMS and 
LIBERAL EXCHANGE ALLOWANCES. 


ENLARGER, 3-pl. Artist bọ T.-P., long 
extending front, rack adjustment, also rack 
to body, 8$ in. condenser, Aldis anastigmat 
lens, lantern hardly used ; 5 guineas. 

ENLARGER for 3} X 2}, long extending 
front, first-class objective, 44 in. condenser, 
also adapted for projecting lantern slides with 
lantern carrier, nearly new condition; £3 5s. 

CINEMATOG H, superior model, dog 
action, will carry 1,000 ft film, first-class ob- 
jective, improved masking device, powerful 
electric filament lamp, to take current from 
ordinary house supply; 4 guineas. Worth 
6 guineas. 

ROLL-FILM pocket N. & G. Sibyl de 
Luxe, 2} X 3} standard Kodak films, patent 
shutter speeds è to 1-100th, Tessar lens F/6.3, 
patent finder, bardly used; 10 guineas. 

POCKET 1-pl. Imperial Sibyl by М. & G., 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/6.3, patent shutter, 
hardly used ; 12 guineas. 

LENS, Dallmeyer Adon, No. 2, Ser. II., 
F/4.5; £5 18s. 6d. 

LISTS PUBLISHED. 
The following Lists of Second-hand and 
8tock-solle3 Apparatus are published by 
the Service Co. State what you require 
and we will send post free. 

(1) Vest pocket and Folding cameras; (2) 
Sanderson and similar type cameras: (3) 
Focal-plane cameras; (4) Reflex cameras; 
(5) Field and Studio cameras: (6) Box-form 
cameras; (7) Lenses, Microscopes, Bino- 
culars; (8) Enlargers : (9) Jobaccessories, etc. 


THE SERVICE CO. (London), Ltd., 


289, 292, and 293, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telephones: 2071 City, 260 Central. 
Telegrams: Admittedly. London.” 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Grade Announcements. 
. Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to P 
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A ART BACKGROUNDS for Beautiful 

Photographs. Gardens, landscapes, 
woodlands, conservatories, interiors, latest 
sketch grounds, smart cloud effects, from 
5s. 6d., on canvas, with roller. “The old 
firm.”—S. Hocking and Sons, Church, 
Accrington. Designs, stamp. 


N EVENING CLASS, limited 12 stu- 
dents. Thursdays, 6.30, commencing 
15th October. Negative-making, transparen- 
cies, combined and enlarged negatives, 
working up negatives. 'Ten wecks' course, 
21s.—John H. Gear’s School of Pictorial and 
Technical Photography, 8, Nottingham Ter- 
race (close Baker Street Station). 


RTISTIC BACKGROUNDS. — Don't 
purchase until you see our beautifully 
illustrated, bright, artistic, big Design Lists 
by artists of repute. A background educa- 
tion. Prices to please all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Stamp.—Pemberton Bros., Rish- 
ton, Lancs. 


RTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS wanted in 
A зсіз of six for postcard reproduction. 
Studies of children, ladies’ heads, animals, 
cloud and water effects, etc., сіс. —Нагаіе, 
416, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


TTENTION!—Christmas novelties. 
Fancy folding Christmas mounts, 
calendars, gilt greetings. Best value in 
trade. Lists free. Write now.—Crown 


Manufactory, Rotherham. 


ATRIOTIC NOVELTIES. — Folders, 

C. de V., quarter-plate, postcard, cabi- 

net, with Allies’ flags embossed in colour. 

pena value. Lists free.— Crown, Rother- 
am. 


M OUNTS, POSTCARDS, PAPERS.— 

Business as usual. Postcards, P.O.P., 
gaslight, self-toning, with Allies’ flags in 
colour. Samples and lists frec.—Crown 
Manufactory, Rotherham. 


B ALMANAC.—The big book of 

е), formule; all methods, hints, ctc., 

in photography. 

B ALMANAC.—The book contains the 
» J, most help in all photographic pro- 


cesses. Issued annually, and always up to 


date. 

B ALMANAC.—Over 1,000 pages. 
oe), 18. net. 1915 edition ready Jan. 30. 

Largest sale of any photographic book. 


ARBON ENLARGEMENTS.—50 colours 

to select from; unmounted, 84 by 64, 

1s. 9d.; 10 by 8, 2s. 3d.; 12 by 10, 2s. 9d.; 

best possible results guaranteed; full par- 

ticulars and price list on application.—E. 

Cheshire, 9, Denholme Road, West Kilburn, 
London. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, cala ged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d.; postage 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, “The Studio.” 254, Langsett Road. 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


О YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 

of either P.O.P., self-toning, or gas- 

light Paper or Cards; two stamps. Cameras 

bought for cash or exchanged.— Martin. 
Chemist. Southampton. 


^ NGLISH CATHEDRALS and Historic 

Buildings. Prize lantern slides. Sample, 

1s. 14. Catalogue post free.—Edgar R. Bull, 
7, Ballina Street, Honor Oak Park. 


E NLARGEMEN'TS.—12 by 10, 6d.; 15 by 
12, 8d.; 18 by 15, 1s.; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d.; 
etc. Finest possible results, and returned in 
2 4hours. Postage extra. List free.—M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


» NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 

years’ experience); personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by 6, 1s. : 
12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 
3s. Finest possible results obtained.—George 
Faulkner. 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo. 
wav. London ’Phone, Hornsey, 1835 


NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 b 

8, 9d. ; 12 by 10, 11d.; 15 by 12, 1s. Бф 

Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, le. 4d. ; 12 

by 10, 1s. 9d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 

вее price list, post їгее. — Е. IL. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


AULKNER & SON, 262, Seven Sisters 
Road, London, N., for finest platino- 
bromide Enlargements on superior plate- 
marked mounts, nicely finished, ready for 
framing: 84 by 64, 1s. ; 10 by 8, ls. 3d.: 12 
by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 by 15, 3s. 
Postage extra. nmounted Enlargements, 
post free, 84 by 6}, 8d. ; 12 by 10, 1s. ; 15 by 
12, 1s. 6d. ; 18 by 15, 2s. Developing, Print. 
ing, and Retouching carefully done at lowest 
prices. Full price list mailed free on re- 
quest. 


FS Cold Single-Solution Sepia 
Sulphide Toner, for bromide and gas- 

light papers, ls. per bottle, post free, from 

Е ар 46, Osborne Road, Thornton 
eath. 


ИНЕП ENLARGEMENTS on plate 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d.; 15 by 12, 
2s. 6d.; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo 
politan Studio. 49, Tottenham Court Road. W 


4 IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted, 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d.. 
15 by 12 1s., 20 br 16 1s. 4d. ; mounted and 
nicely finished in bh. and w., 10 by 8 1s. 7d.. 
12 by 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 
3s. 6d. ; copying, 6d.; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
guaranteed.— The Rembrandt  Enlargin 
Co.. 227. Hampstead Road. T.ondon. N.W. 


VIER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post. 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works. 
Julv Road. Liverpool, E. 


р POSTCARDS from Сиз. 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices; 1,000 collotypes, 
9s. : 500, 6s. ; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris. Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


Three Words for 2d. Minimurn ls. 
ublication. 


———— 
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JOSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
Е. L. Scrivens. 60. Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


OSTCARDS, P.O.P., Bromide, Gaslight, 
or Self-toning (first and second quality), 
igantic sample packets, 6d. and ls., post 
ree. Write for free samples and catalogue. 
Cameras, Plates, Papers, etc., everything 
direct by post.—City Photo Works, Mail 
Order Department, Hope Place, Liverpool. 


p OSTCARDS, English, finest quality ob- 


tainable; P.O.P., Gaslight or Bromide, 
Glossy or Matt: 50, 1s. 4d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. ; post 
free.—Burt and Co., 45, Monument Road, 
Birmingham. 


RINTING, Developing, Enlarging, Lan- 
tern Slide making. No advance in 


prices. Highest grade maintained. Roll films 
developed ; 6 exposures 5d., 12 exposures 10d. 


price list free.—Slater, Sawtry,  Peter- 
borough. 
AYDEX  one-solution DEVELOPER, 


unsurpassed for plates, films, bromide 
and gaslight papers, average dilution 1 in 
20 to 50 of water. The ideal developer for 
winter work, reliable, convenient, and 
economical. 4 oz. 1s, 8 oz. 1s. 6d., 10 oz. 
ls. 9d., post free.—Raydex, Ltd., 71, Laven- 
der Hill, S.W. 


R EPAIRS to studio, field, reflex, and hand 
cameras; slides; roller-blind, focal-plane, 
bellows, and metal shutters; lens fittings, etc. 


Reasonable charges.—Lord’s Camera Works, 
Rochdale. 


ETOUCHER, experienced, requires ama- 

teur ог professional work. Cash, 

postage with order.—''L," Room 10, 55, 
Berners Street, W. 


} ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Misa Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street. Canterbury. 


INSONA.—The thrifty photographer’s 

P.O.P.; sepia, matt. 24 sheets, 84 by 
64, 1s.; postago, 2d. In various sizes. 
Sample packets, half price.—H. "Thomas, 
290, Lockhurst Lane, Coventry. 


Den NTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 
16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


ALTHAMSTOW EISTEDDFOD, in aid 

of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Photo- 

graphic classes. Adjudicator, F. J. Mor- 

timer, Esq., F.R.P.S., Editor of ‘‘ Amateur 

Photographer.” Entries close November 

2nd.—Syllabus from Mrs. Frank Maud, 
East Lodge, Forest Rise, Walthamstow. 


OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC.—Instruc- 
tion in Photography, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday evenings. Fee, 
1s. 6d., or 10s. for the session, September 
to May. Teacher, Mr. Albert T. K. Moir. 
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BY JOHN M. WHITEHEAD, 


TIME AND TIDE DEFYING. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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SUNSET, CONWAY BAY. BY FRED JUDGE. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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The Supplementary Salon, which has attracted a 
goodly number of visitors to “The A. P.” Little Gallery, 
is 52, Long Acre, during 

the past five weeks, closes 
to-day (October 19). It 
| will be followed by an in- 
teresting exhibition of pictures by the bromoil-transfer 
process in monochrome and colour by Mr. Fred Judge, 
of Hastings. Mr. Judge has been a Кееп pictorial 
worker for many years, and is an ardent disciple of M. 
Demachy. His transfers and colour work are very 
reminiscent of the French master’s productions. The 
exhibition will open on Monday next, October 26, and 
while the exhibition is open we hope to publish some 
original articles by Mr. Judge dealing with his methods 
of work, both in bromoil, bromoil-transfer, and coloured 
transfers, which he designates by the name of “ pastel- 
gravures.” | 


‘BROMOIL TRANSFERS AT 
‘“ THE А.Р.” LITTLE GALLERY. 


© 9 Q 

Do we stand at: the opening of a new era in photo- 
graphic publication? Hitherto almost the only way into 
| | the world for a news photograph 
has been through the trellis-gate 
of the half-tone process into the 
wide fields of our news sheets. But 
newspapers in war time cannot spare the space for large 
reproductions of photographs, and, in consequence, the 
news photograph has found a fresh outlet in the shop 
window. Walking the length of the Tottenham Court 
Road the other evening, we counted, on one side only 
of that thoroughfare, ten large shop windows in which 
photographs from the front (or thereabouts) were dis- 
played, some six or seven of them to each window. ‘The 
same holds good, not only for the big emporiums, but 
even for the little stores in the slummy streets. So much 
better is the original picture than the coarse-grained blur 
which often does duty in the quickly printed newspaper, 
that many people, hitherto only familiar with photo- 
graphy in the shape of the artificialised productions of 
the professional's show-case, must have had their eyes 
opened to its graphic value in the delineation of real life. 
Will the custom be retained after the world has swung 
back to the normal? Shall we look for topical photo- 
graphs, not in the newspaper, but at the grocer's, 
among his sugar and raisins? Such a development 
would be a good thing for the makers of printing paper. 


WINDOW-DRESSING: 
NEW STYLE. 
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Few men keep their business and their recreation in 
separate watertight compartments, and the choice of a 
hobby is often governed by considera- 
tions of a practical nature. “It will amuse 
my off-time, but will it help me to get 
on?” is a frequent and quite legitimate 
question on the part of those who are being urged to 
take up some new diversion. From this point of view, 
photography is likely to be one of the most useful of 
recreations to the young business man. It is almost 
bound to help him at some juncture, possibly at a critical 
one. Take a single instance, that of a window-dresser, 
seeking to improve his position. He may possess 
several written testimonials, which are barely scanned— 
and, indeed, are only read at all if the first impression 
he manages to create is a favourable one; but if he can 
produce a few photographs of windows he has actually 
dressed, these will make their instant appeal to the eye, 
and quite possibly determine the success of his applica- 
tion. In very many business houses, if it were known 
that an employee cultivated photography in his spare 


A HELP IN 
BUSINESS. 


time, many little openings for the camera, scarcely 


worthy of recourse to an outside trade photographer, 


would present themselves. | 
о ә 9 | 
Artistic displays for the purpose of stimulating the 
pictorial zeal of photographers have now become an 
established feature at ' the 
LITHOGRAPHS AT THE Camera Club, and the present 
CAMERA CLUB. exhibition by members of the 
Senefelder Club should serve 
this end very effectively. Named after the originator 
of the art of lithography, the club is a distinguished and 
select institution that pursues its work with exemplary 
carnestness, and in the few years of its existence has 
done a great deal towards instructing the art-loving 
public, not only in the power and expressiveness of the 
medium, but in its wide range of possibilities, from 
vigorous and suggestive line to tender gradations of 
tone. The prints have a richness of effect and also an 
atmospheric texture that should appeal to camera 
workers, but what chiefly marks the present show is a 
strong and pervading impress of feeling and indi- 
viduality. This is a quality that always brings vitality, 
and photographers who see the show should benefit by 
the object-lessons provided. 
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Expressiveness of line, as exemplified in some of the 
lithographs at the Senefelder Exhibition at the Camera 
Club, is of special interest. A 
remarkable work is Mr. J. 
Copley’s “Hammers,” in which 
the great implements wielded by 
road-breakers, three of whom are grouped in combina- 
tion as if they formed one machine, seem to be falling 
with mechanical regularity In Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
“Music,” also, behind the bold strokes depicting a 
characteristic group of working-man performers with 
concertinas and a guitar, there is to be noted a rhythmic 
arrangement that helps the suggestion of somewhat 
rough melody. This, indeed, is a forcibly treated de- 
sign, touched by sympathetic imagination, and it 
enforces the significance of composition as a means of 
helping out a sentiment or idea. “Тһе Mowers ” is, 
perhaps, more obviously planned to express rhythm of 
line and movement, the very shape of the scythe lending 


WORK BY THE 
SENEFELDER CLUB. 


‘studious consideration. 
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itself to this purpose in a fine composition that will repay 
Another example by Mr. 
Brangwyn is the “Pool of London," which conveys a 
general impression of strength and movement, with 
muscular figures dealing with heavy packing-cases from 
the ship in the background. Much detail is vigorously 
suggested, but the whole is brought together by a per- 
vading harmony of line. Harmonious composition is 
particularly notable in Mr. G. Spencer-Pryse's “They 
that go up to the merciful town "; and there is also a 
sense of poetry, grace, and rhythmic movement in the 
procession of figures. А forcible and picturesque land- 
scape is Mr. J. Pennell’s “Cut Towards Culebra,” and 
in “The Bridge" he has produced a very striking and 
boldly conceived design that cannot fail to suggest the 
impressiveness of a great engineering achievement. It 
should be noted that on Monday night, October 19, Mr. 
Pennell himself is addressing a meeting of members and 
guests of the Camera Club. 
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ONE OF OUR A. P’S HAS HIS FIRST DRILL. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. s 


HEN, one September evening, I stepped into the ranks 

of the United Arts Force, an unwarlike amateur photo- 
grapher, I hoped I should pass unnoticed; but there was an 
order given that raw recruits should step out of the ranks, 
and I and one other were handed over to a sergeant to form 
a squad by ourselves. Our sergeant must have had the patience 
of Job, and as it was his fate night after night to drill the 
newest comers, he must have suffered some of Job's afflictions. 
I learnt at once that some of the movements which had to 
become a second nature had to be done with a click, and others 
without it. For instance, at “attention " one's bones must rattle 
against each other, but after saluting an officer, the saluting 
arm must come down like velvet. In fact, to a beginner, most 
of the orders seemed matters of subtle distinction. А lot 
depended, when saluting, whether the officer was on the left 
or right of you; a salute with the wrong arm would probably 
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black his eye and decrease your chance of promotion. I am 
still mystified as to what happens when an officer passes on 
either side of me, (а) when I have both arms free, (0) when I 
have neither arm free, (c) when I have parcels under each arm. 

Then we came to the “turns "—the “left turn,” the “right turn,” 
and the “about turn.” I have always been very careless about 
my lefts and rights, bowling, throwing, and dealing cards with 
the former, and writing, batting, and shaving with the latter. 
My companion was less handicapped, as he was normal, and 
after a mistake or two he was quite at home. I was very uneasy 
about it. At first when “right turn” was given I had a fair 
chance of success by pretending I was holding an imaginary 
pen; but the sergeant deprived me of this sheet-anchor by his 
order to keep my hands on the seam of my trousers. After 
that it was a matter of chance whether I was right or wrong, 
particularly when the sergeant gave two orders for the same 
turn successively. The “about turn,” done by numbers (i.e. 
in bits, waiting for a second command to complete it), was 
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sheer gymnastics. You have to turn the whole way round on 
the right heel and left toe, and to remain with legs twisted like 
И till the order comes to bring the left leg up to its 
ellow. 

_A time came at last when the sergeant saw some return for 
his patience, and we twain were then sent out into the rough 
gravelly plain which at that time formed the drill-ground of the 
United Arts Force. The rest of the squad were there, going 
through complicated evolutions (probably more complicated 
than their instructor required), with what looked to me to be 
an astonishing facility. Our main duty was to keep out of their 
way. We must have looked a queer couple. My comrade was 
head and shoulders above me, and I had to stick to him like 
a barnacle on an old fishing smack. If I was far off him, I knew 
one of us, generally I, had blundered. And yet the fault was 
not entirely my own. My comrade had a huge leg-reach; | 
only a small one. We had been told that our step should be 
thirty inches, but neither of us being a draper’s assistant, the 
measure meant very little to us. Consequently I was for ever 
behind my man, try what I would. My only chance of making 
up for lost ground was at the “wheel” and the “left” and 
“right turns." On those occasions, did he slacken a jot or 
hesitate a second, I was on him with bull-dog pertinacity. But 
it was not all “quick-marching.” Now and then we had a turn 
at the “double,” which is really a run, and as I had better wind 
than my companion, I held him well at that evolution, and it 
was more often than not neck and neck. We had one unfor- 
tunate incident, a sudden order, “left turn,” when we were 
doubling, catching me at a weak moment. I turned “right,” and 
there was a crash of two unyielding bodies. My apologies were 
cut short by “Silence in the ranks!” from the instructor. I had 
caught my mate on the foot, and after that I could quick march 
as quickly as he. 

Gradually: we were broken in, and after a shot at “forming 
fours,” which sounds and looks absurd with a squad of two 
souls only (I am told that with a squad of three it has addi- 
tional terrors), we settled down into long, steady marches, 
right round by ‘the water chute, past the couples sitting on the 
seats where the light was dimmest, and skirting the long hall 
where Sunny Spaniards were trilling and dancing. In one 
of our longest marches we had an experience of that implicit 
trust which every soldier must have in his officers. We were 
marching straight towards the large pond full of untempting 
water. No orders “right wheel” or “left wheel,” or left or 
right turn had come for a considerable time, and it was quite 
possible that the jaded sergeant had lost interest in us. Other 
men at such a juncture would have halted or turned to the 
left or right without orders. Did we? Not a bit of it. Setting 
our teeth and bracing ourselves for the cold plunge, we paced 
straight on, to be “left wheeled” into safety when our boots 
were almost touching the parapet of the pond. Our two hours 
up, the sergeant told us he had seen worse material (but he 
put it in a much more kindly and encouraging form), and шу 
first drill was over. 
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Т has often been 
a matter of 


to observe the very 
small number of 
domestic interior photo- 
` graphs which find place in 
any considerable collection 
of general work. This leads one to surmise that either 
the interest of this class of subject is not sufficiently 
recognised, or there is some misapprehension as to its 
(imagined) difficulty. It is admitted at once that to make 
pictures of outstanding excellence in this—just as in any 
other branch of work—calls for considerable taste and 
. Skill. But for the less ambitious amateurs a great 
variety of highly attractive work is well within their 
reach. The present. troublous times afford a forceful 
instance of how the home-abiding amateur may do some- 
thing to cheer and sustain his brother in arms. In a 
recent issue of this journal (October 5, 1914, p. 317) the 
following pregnant remark is made: “Nothing will 
gladden the heart of the absent son or brother more 
than a photo- 
graph taken { : | | 
in the garden Y , Á 
at home, etc." | Ye 135 
To this І ven- 2/ 
ture to add 22 
the suggestion | 
that a photo- 
graph or two 
showing inte- 
rior views of 
the old home 
will convey 
the gladsome 
suggestion 
that the 
absent one is 
constantly in 
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in every detail throughout, or it may be 
badly blurred all over; between these two— 
which can only be right under very excep- 
tional circumstances—the truth probably lies. 
Between the two there are a good many 
degrees of difference, each claiming to be 
the perfect mean." 
= written a good many years ago, when the sharp 
25,7 versus the fuzzy controversy raged furiously. But 

time, the educator of us all, has proved the far-seeing 
wisdom of the writer. We no longer offend the cul- 
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.ı„ DOMESTIC INTERIORS WITH А 
1 HAND CAMERA. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. N." 


the familiar effect of exaggerated perspective; and 
equally naturally comes the idea of putting the camera 
in one corner of the room, and pointing the lens into the 
diagonally opposite corner. . The first hint.is to avoid 
having this opposite corner exactly in the middle of 
the plate, as this will give a somewhat formal arrange- 
ment, and tend to accentuate perspective effect.. Let: 
this angle or corner line come somewhere at or about 
one-third to one-quarter the width of the picture. 

Sometimes one can get the valuable help of an extra 
foot or two more distance by putting the camera outside 
the open door. A handy man will not mind the trouble 
of unscrewing half a dozen screws so as to unsling the 
door if it is in the way. | 

Sometimes, again, in the case of a room on the ground 
floor, one can put the camera in the yard or garden out- 
side, and point the lens through an open window. 

Another tip which may be kept in mind is that of hang- 
ing up flat against the wall a large mirror or looking- 
glass, and pointing the lens towards the reflection image. 
But one must not expect too much from this method, 
as the front and back surfaces of the glass may give 
overlapping 


images. The 
“THERE are two extremes," says G. Bal- { thinner the 
four; a “ photograph may be bitingly sharp glass the 


better, but ori 
the other 
hand, thin 
glass is not 
so likely to be 
flat as thick 
glass, and so 
the thinner 
glass tends 
rather to give 
distortion. 
Again, the re- 
flection image 
is, of course, 
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the thoughts tured eye by employing either extreme, nor do we claim laterally re- 
of those left "5 to fix the same mean for all people and all cases. “Via versed, SO 
behind, and ` ^ media, via tuta." that unless 


ward to a joyous family reunion. In such pictures every 
item in the scene, furniture, pictures on the wall, knick- 
knacks here and there, each and all have their link of 
grateful association and memory. . 

The Camera. 

It is thought by many present-day workers that for 
interior or exterior architecture a focussing stand camera 
is essential. This is not the case at all. It must be 
admitted that the stand camera has certain advantages; 
but the hand camera possesses some others, and it is the 
Chief purpose of this note to offer a few practical hints 
for those who possess a hand camera, with or without 


a tripod. The Subject. 

Let us assume the subject to be an ordinary living- 
room of rather small size. Naturally, our first question 
15 how to make the best possible use of the available 
Space, i.e., to get as far back as possible, so as to reduce 
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single transfer process, the glass plate should be re- 
versed in the camera—not always a convenient matter 
with a hand camera. If films are used we may ignore 
this reversal, and print the picture with the film reversed. 


Selection of Subject. | 

If possible, avoid showing (i.e., including) a windo 
in your picture. A generous exposure will probably be 
required, and therefore the window is likely to give 
trouble from halation and possible reversal. For the 


same reason, be on the look-out for any strongly reflect- 


ing surfaces, e.g., the front glass of a picture. Put the 
back of your head close to the camera lens, and note if 
any picture or other like object 15 showing as a glare. 
If so, get a friend to alter its position or angle. One 
can often get the needed tilt of a hanging picture by 
putting a cork, rolled-up duster, ball of paper, etc., be- 
tween the wall and picture back. An interior showing 
® 
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a “bit” of subject through an open door often gives a 
pleasing effect. Similarly a peep through a window— 
open or closed—may be acceptable if no sky or other 
yery bright object is shown outside. 

Arrangement of Subject. 

First of all, take warning against one of the most 
common faults of all in this connection, viz., overcrowd- 
ing. Fully nine out of ten average pictures of this kind 
under consideration are largely spoiled by showing far, 
far too many objects. They often give one the idea that 


the photographer collected all the furniture of the house 


into the one room shown in the picture. A small room 
may—to the eye—not seem to be overcrowded, because 
we in turn see all the items and their surroundings. But 
our photograph is likely to show only parts of some of 
the things, and by no means all the surroundings. Thus 
the part lens view does not at all accord with the com- 
plete eye view. Hence, when we are selecting a part 
view, it is likely to require a certain amount of re- 
arrangement. Only very general hints can be given, 
e.g., to avoid large objects (e.g., table, etc.) near the 
lens, as their nearness will lead to the lens making them 
look disproportionately large. 
Camera Manipulation. 

It is not easy to get a camera close up to the wall 
when it is supported on a tripod—but we can get it 
within six inches by bringing the leg points about a foot 
apart, and shortening the legs perhaps. Two leg points 
should be close up to the wall, the other immediately 
under the lens. A heavy object (book, etc.) placed on 
its top will help to steady it. Often it is preferable to 
use some support other than a tripod, e.g., a book-shelf, 
window-ledge, table, etc. Take care to get the camera 
level, and steady it by some heavy object. Vibration may 
be greatly counteracted by resting the camera on, say, 
eight thicknesses of a folded tablecloth, pressed firmly 
together. Beware of too high a view point, i.e., of lens 
position; 3i to 4 ft. is often the most suitable height 
for the lens above floor level. It is better to raise 
the lens than tilt the camera. If the camera be 
tilted the plate must be set vertical by means of the 
swingback. 
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Focussing. 

If a simple fixed-focus camera be used, the only thing 
to be done is to use the smallest stop and plenty of 
patience in the matter of exposure. 

If the camera be fitted with supplementary lenses, 
adjusted for near objects, one of these may be brought 
into use, and a medium-sized stop used. Suppose the 
camera be fitted with a focussing scale, where should 
this be set? Take a tape measure or piece of string, and 
measure the distance of the lens from the nearest object 
included, say, 4 ft., and also the most distant object, 
say, 18 ft.—just by way of example. Multiply 18 by 4 
= 72. Double this, 144, add 18 and 4= 22. Divide 
144 by 22 = 64&, or, say, 6} ft. This is the position 
for the pointer on the focussing scale. 

Exposure, 

There is but little space left for hints on this very 
important topic. We may base estimates on the assump- 
tion of good, bright, diffused summer light. А plate 
of speed 200 Н. and D., Watkins зоо, Wynne тоо, or 
any of the plates grouped into the extra rapid class, as 
given in "The A. P." Exposure Tables published in the 
first issue of each month, with stop F/16. The expo- 
sure is likely to be between the ranges of one and four 
minutes, according to the size of the windows, lightness 
or darkness of the wallpaper, general light and shade 
value of the more important contents of the room, etc. 


a.m. Noon. p.m. 
8 9 10 11 12 1 2 $ 4 

June I 1 I I I I I 1j | June 
May 1j I} I I I I 14 1j | July 
April 2 Ij 1 I I I I} 2 | August 
March 2 I} т I 15 2 ... | September 
February 4 2 1| i$ 2 4 .. | October 
January gag 3 2 2 3 . | November 
December 5 3 3 5 December 


The accompanying table will enable the worker to 
see at a glance the relative exposure times for different 
months and hours. Thus, in October, between the hours 
of 1 and 11 p.m., the exposure will be double that for the 
best light of the year. In November, at the same hour, 
the exposure would be three times that at the best time 
of the year, and so on. 


THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY'S ART UNION: RESULT OF DRAW. 


HEN, several months ago, the London Salon of Photo- 

Y graphy announced that an Art Union would be held in 
conjunction with the Autumn Exhibition at 5a, Pall Mall East, 
there were many Who did not hesitate to predict failure for the 
enterprise. When, later, war broke out, the conviction that the 
Art Union was impossible found still more frequent expression. 
The Salon, however, in spite of the depression caused by the 
war, has fully justified its promoters' action in "carrying on," 
and it was felt that, from the well-sustained attendance, the 
number of pictures sold, and other indications, the Art Union 
would also prosper. 

The drawing took place at the Gallery on Saturday afternoon, 
October ioth, in the presence of a considerable number of 
visitors and members of the committee. The hon. secretary 
and treasurer of the Art Union, Mr. Percy G. R. Wright. 
announced that no less than one thousand four hundred and 
fifty coupons had been sold, the total cash received being 
£27 10s. 6d., and the expenses £1 18s., leaving a balance of 
425 125. 6d., which was divided into twenty-one prizes. 

The draw resulted as follows :— 

Ist Prize (£3 35.): 
Street, S.W. 

and Prize (Z2 2s.): Ward Muir, 2, New Court, W.C. 

3rd Prize (£2 2s.) : R. Stockdale, 11, St. John’s Terrace, Leeds. 

4th Prize (£2 2s.): Lincoln Cocks, 67, Weymouth Street, W. 

sth Prize (Z2 2s.): W. M. Daniels, 32, Hogarth Hill, Golders 
Green, N.W. 


Miss Florence Vandamm, 26, Victoria 


6th Prize (£1 10s.): Miss Nancy Martin, Woodcote, Saunder. 
stead, Surrey. 


7th Prize (Z1 10s.): Mrs. A. C. Thomson, 6, Atlantic Terrace 
E., Weston-super-Mare. 


8th Prize (Z1 1s.): Mrs. A. C. Thomson, 6, Atlantic Terrace 
E., Weston-super-Mare. 

oth Prize (£1 1s.): Mrs. Henderson, 26, Hermi 
Edinburgh L ) ermitage Gardens, 

roth Prize (Zr 15.): 
Chichester. 

11th Prize (дт 15.): W. Hyde, Rock Road, Essex. 

12th Prize (£1 15.): J. Markham, 25, South Park, Lincoln. 

13th Prize (15s.): J. Barter, 3, Brighton Terrace, Buxton. 

14th Prize (15s.): Wm. Е. Young, Townhead Cottage, Holy- 
town, Lanarkshire. 

15th Prize (15s.) : C. Wootton, Camera Club, 17, John St., W.C. 

16th Prize (155.): К. M. Cocks, Crockerhill House, nr. 
Chichester. 


17th Prize (12s. 6d.): R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor Lodge, 
Oxford. 


18th Prize (12s. 6d.): Dr. Thomas Streatfield, Sand 
Road, Folkestone. 129, Sandgate 


ıgth Prize (тоз. 6d.): Leslie Owen, 28, East Parade, Leeds. 
20th Prize (tos. 6d.): Н. N. van Wadenoyen, Crown Court, 
Duke Street, Cardiff. 


21st Prize (ros. 6d.): C. W. Rodmell, The Croft tenons 
Hull, E. Yorks. roft, Sutton.on 


R. M. Cocks, Crockerhill House, nr. 
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THE beginner often finds far more difficulty in focussing 
his enlarged negative image on the easel than he does the 
natural-position picture on the ground-glass focussing 
screen. One reason for this is the latter is a positive picture, 
with the welcome advantage of being more or less familiar. 
But a still more important difference is that our enlarged 
image of the negative does not go in and out of focus 
quickly with the same slight turn of the screw that the small 
camera image does. For instance, we may move the lens 
one-eighth of an inch, and note on the focussing screen 
sharpness on the one hand and an utterly out-of-focus effect 
on the other; but when enlarging, say, 3 or 4 diameters we 
may move the lens twice as far perhaps, and yet not see 
anything like so much difference. 

To get the sharpest definition, the following plan should 
be followed:—First get the desired scale of enlargement, 
properly centred light, and approximate focus by means of 
the focus plate. Then close and rest the eye for a minute, 
for it is impossible to get the best result with a fatigued eye, 
and it is foolish to attempt it. Then move the lens quickly 
to and fro on this and that side of the best position, aiming 
to get as near as one can judge an equal amount of out-of- 
focus effect on both sides. This swing of the pendulum, if 
I may so express it, is reduced, until one thus hits just the 
middle of the swing, which, of course, is the place of sharpest 
possible. | 

Beginners and others who experience this quite common 
difficulty will find this quick in-and-out movement of the lens 
quite effective, simple though it sounds. Some say, “The 
longer I look at the focussing easel, the less I can see to 
focus,” which really is not very surprising, as prolonged 
gazing at anything slightly out of focus strains the eyes, and, 
having nothing to serve as a basis of comparison, one’s 
judgment is put out of action. 


Light Corners 
of the print lead one to suspect that the lens does not cover 
the plate effectively. Removing the hood may help in this 
connection; but the better course is a change of lens, if the 
lens be at fault. Faulty corners of the print, however, may 
quite likely be due to imperfect covering power of the con- 
denser. | 
Critical Definition 
is seldom, if ever, required in purely pictorial work. But in 
architecture, still life, natural history subjects, diagrams, and 
many branches of scientific work the sharpest possible defi- 
nition that can be got from the negative is of first import- 
ance. 
Vibration of the Apparatus 
during the exposure is to be guarded against. The passing 
of trains or heavy vehicular traffic, trams, motors, etc., may 
have to be reckoned with. 

One method to combat vibration is to mount the entire 
train of apparatus on a long, wide board, and sling it to the 
roof or ceiling by a pair of cords at each end of the base- 
board. Another method is to support the feet of the table 
holding the apparatus on rubber blocks. 

My own plan is to use a good thick pad—an inch or more 
thick—made of pieces of cloth about the size of a quarter- 
plate. These cloth pads I find efficient for such delicate work 
as photo-micrography. 

Another Factor 
in the definition question is dust. The fine magnesia dust 
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thrown into the air as “smoke” when magnesium is burnt 
is enough to affect fine definition, and this factor is one 
rather strong reason against using this otherwise useful 
source of light. Dust on the glass surface of the projection 
lens may account for loss of sharpness. Dust on the con- 


denser should also be avoided. 


Fog. 

Dust in the air or on the lenses may have the further effect 
of scattering light, and so contributing some fog to the 
print. 

Stopping Down. 

Broadly put, one may roughly say that when photograph- 
ing a natural object, 7.e., taking a negative, the smaller 
the stop used the sharper will be the definition. But there 
are limits to this statement. A very small stop will induce 
diffraction effects and loss of definition. Atmospheric con- 
ditions may put a limit to definition, and so on. 

But when enlarging from a negative it by no means fol- 
lows that *the smaller the stop the sharper the picture." In 
the first place, there is a limit set to the degree of sharpness 
set by the negative itself. Clearly, a small stop will not 
create definition in the negative. Indeed, theoretically there 
must be some loss, though our eyes may not always perceive 
it Then, again, it may quite well happen with a large- 
aperture objective that the cone of rays from the condenser 
does not fill the effective aperture of the back lens of the. 
projector. Thus this lens may open out to F/6, for instance, 
and be closed down to, say, Е/%, before it begins to have 
any cutting-down effect on the light cone. Thus F/6 and 
F/8 would, in that case, give no difference of definition. 
And, moreover, the exposures with these two stops would be 
the same, as they both passed the same quantity of light. 


Size and Surface. 

The beginner nearly always starts enlarging with the 
smoothest paper he can get, and 1s disappointed on finding 
that his enlargements show many blemishes not noticed on 
his contact prints. Experience teaches one that the greater 
the degree of enlargement, the rougher should be the surface 
of the paper. The little hills and valleys of the paper surface 
break up and scatter the light, so that detail generally is 
subdued. 

i Granularity. 

If a small negative be enlarged to a considerable degree on 
smooth paper, there comes a point where the granularity of 
the negative—apart from dust specks, etc.—becomes dis- 
agreeably visible. But by using a moderately rough surface 
of paper this granularity is hardly likely to be noticed. I 
am not here referring to the minute individual grains of 
silver in the gelatine, but to a kind of general mottling 
effect. 

Size and Subject. 

It is a curious fact that does not admit of any easy ex- 
planation that each picture seems to have its own best size. 
So that it by no means follows that a picture which charms 
us in the form of a contact quarter-plate print will be equally 
pleasing when enlarged to 8 by бог 12 by 9, etc. Again, it 
may come far better as 8 by 6 than 12 by 9 or 4 by 3. Some 
compositions seem to suggest a sizeable picture at once. For 
instance, many mountain and panorama subjects come far 
better in a moderately large size—say 15 by 12—while others, 
single figure subjects, for example, come best as moderate 
sized prints, e.g., 8 by 6 or ro by 8. 
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HE question is sometimes asked, *What is the difference 

between photo-zincography and photo-zinc etching?" At 
first sight it might appear to be the same process. There is, 
‘however, a considerable difference between the two. 
'' Photo-zincography is a method of printing from zinc plates in 
place of lithographic stones, the resulting prints being, in 
'effect, like those made from stone by the process of lithographic 
printing, while photo-zinc etching is produced by the eating 
away of certain parts of the metal plate, so that it may be 
coated with printers’ ink and prints made with a typographic 
press. 
. The treatment of a sheet of zinc for photo-zincography is 
almost the same as that for a lithographic stone. 


Photo-Zincography. 

‚ А sheet of smooth and planished zinc is taken, such as may 
be purchased in the above condition at any photo-engraver’s 
supply store, and well cleaned with very fine powdered pumice 
and water. А piece of clean rag is folded, dipped into water, 
then upon the pumice powder, and applied by rubbing the face 
of the zinc from top to bottom, then reversed so that which was 
bottom becomes top. The zinc must never be rubbed crosswise. 
It may then be finished off with snake stone and water. 

After this cleaning operation the surface must be grained, as 
it is called. This is accomplished by using a very fine grade of 
sand, which may also be purchased at a lithographic supply 
store. There are several grades of this class of sand. For 
small work a fine grade is used, while for large zinc plates a 
coarser grade is employed. The graining of a plate is a skilled 
piece of work, and many trials will have to be made before one 
can become proficient. 

A muller made of zinc will be required, which may be made 
in shape like the half of a coconut, the smooth or flat section 
being used to rub the face of the plate, which is fed with the 


right grade of sand and water, the method being to rub in small 


circles, beginning at one side of the bottom of the plate, and 
rubbing as described until the top is reached. This method is 
continued until the whole plate has been matted or grained, as 
it is termed. The plate is then well washed and dried rapidly. 
It is then taken to the litho artist, who makes a drawing upon 
it in just the same way as is done upon a lithographic stone, 
and with the same kind of chalk, which is a material consisting 
of several bodies, such as lamp black, ivory black, soap, suet, 
and certain gums, particularly copal. These chalks may also be 
purchased at a lithographic supply store. The best chalks are 
supplied from France. As soon as the drawing is made, the 
plate is handed to the printer, who does the etching, or in large 
establishments a special etcher is employed, the etching material 
being composed of a strong decoction of gall nuts, made as 


follows: 
The Etching Fluid. 


Decoction of gall nuts .............................. 15 fl. oz 
Gum arabic solution (like cream) ............... 5 fl. oz 
Solution of phosphoric acid  ..................... 3 drm 

This mixture is applied with a flat camel-hair brush 


dexterously all over the plate, which brings about the etching, 
which, as soon as complete, is washed off, and the plate flooded 
with a solution of gum arabic, which is dried by the aid of a 
gentle heat. Then it is washed off with turpentine without 
wetting the surface. 

The plate is now rolled up with ink until it is uniformly 
blackened, when it is sprinkled with water and the rolling con- 
tinued with a sprinkling of water until the plate becomes clean 
in every part except where the drawing exists. When this is 
accomplished, the plate is mounted ready for the press, when 
the printing is carried out in just the same way as for litho- 


taphy. 
pn Photo-Zinc Etching. 
This method of preparing a plate for printing purposes differs 


entirely from the last described. In this process the zinc plate 
is cleaned in the same way as for photo-zincography. It is then 
washed thoroughly under the faucet and flowed over with a 
special sensitive mixture which must be mixed, filtered, and 
used in the dark-room. 


Albumen Sensitiser. 


The albumen of one fresh egg ..................... 1 OZ. 
Distilled water M 6 fl. oz 
Bichromate of ammonia .............................. 20 рт. 


The bichromate is crushed in a small mortar with 2 oz. of 
the 6 of distilled water, while in the 4 oz. the albumen must be 
well broken up with a rotary egg beater. This should occupy 
about five minutes. Then add the bichromate of ammonia 
solution and beat up again. Lastly, add 10 drops of strong 
water ammonia, beat again, then allow this to stand in the dark 
for twelve hours. Make it at night for the next day’s use, when 
it must be filtered twice into a wide-mouth bottle, using a glass 
funnel and absorbent cotton. Аз soon as the filtering is com- 
pleted the liquid will be ready for use. 


Sensitising the Zinc Plate. 


Clean the plate in the same way as for the last described pro- 
cess, drain the excess of water off, then over the sink pour upon 
the plate a small quantity of the fluid, so that it drives the 
water before it. Let this run into the sink. Then pour upon 
the plate a second supply, only alowing it to drain from the 
opposite corner. The plate must then be placed into a whirler, 
face down, so that the plate is about 12 or 15 inches from the 
clear-burning flame of a gas stove, and whirled at a moderate 
speed until the sensitising mixture has become quite set. This 
will occupy about one or one and a half minutes. The plate 
must not be gotten too hot, or the albumen will become 
insoluble. As soon as the plate is dry, which may be ascer- 
tained by turning up the whirler, it must be removed, the edges 
wiped and laid face down upon a reversed negative that 
has been fitted into a special printing frame with a stout glass 
front and as a means of securing great pressure by a number of 
metal thumb-screws. 

The plate is now submitted to a pressure that secures complete 
contact all over the negative. The whole is then exposed to the 
action of light, either sunlight or electric, when, after this 
exposure, which may be anything from one minute to four or 
five, the plate is removed and laid, back down, upon a stone 
or metal plate, and a printing roller is passed over the surface 
charged with an extremely small quantity of litho ink of the best 
quality until the surface is grey all over. The plate is then 
placed into a tray of clean water and allowed to soak for a few 
minutes, when a tuft of absorbent cotton is wetted and passed 
over the surface of the plate, when every part where the light 
has not acted will be wiped off the zinc. The plate is then 
washed in a stream of water and dried. It is then made 
moderately hot so as to fix the ink, when it is brushed all over 
the back and edges with asphaltum varnish and cooled off. It 
is then placed in a weak solution of nitric acid and etched for 
about two minutes, then washed and dried. It is then rolled 
up with the ink roller and powdered all over with dragon's 
blood, which is a fine quality of red resin. Then the plate is 
brushed with a flat camel-hair brush all over the surface, 
leaving much of this gum clinging to the inked parts. It is then 
heated again to melt the resin, and etched again until the proper 
depth has been attained, when the surface is cleaned with lve 
solution, washed, dabbed dry with chamois leather, trimmed, 
and mounted upon a wood block ready for the printing press. 

Thus a general outline has been given here to illustrate the 
difference between the process of photo-zincography and photo. 
zincotype plate making, which will no doubt meet the questions 
we have received as to the difference of the two processes. 

—Bulletin of Photography. 
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` TAKING the section of suburb south and east of - 


the Richmond area we’ find a complete change 

of material. There are small and attractive 
streams, it is true, which water part of the 

area; but in the main, at any rate, the country is a great 
contrast to the Thames valley. It is bounded on the 
south and west by the north downs and the forest 
ridge of Surrey, by what are known as the Surrey high- 
lands.. The district is practically included between the 
Portsmouth and the Brighton roads. Putney Heath 
and Wimbledon Common are found nearer London, 
with the fine open stretches at Streatham and Mitcham. 
| | The latter is a very 

varied common bor- 
dering on the Wandle, 
which is here highly 
picturesque, with wide 
stretch of gorse and 
rough scrub diversified 
.with trees and pools, 
. where all day оп 
Saturday and Sunday 
the patient Londoner 
seems to wait for “the 


fish that never is 
"taught" Mitcham is 
well worth а visit, 


to have got too tight 
a hold upon it already, 
and the real feeling of 
country is being year 
by year throttled out 
of it by motor and 
tram traffic and the 
crowds of  fresh-air 
seekers from the con- 
gested districts of 
south-west London.. `` 


Ат SUTTON. 


though London seems: 


It is when we get to Cheam, Ewell, and Beddington 
that the true country, with just a touch of the town, 
begins to make itself felt. There are regular subur- 
ban tracts, but here and there patches of pure, un- 
touched country. This is the case, for example, in a 
field-path walk which takes one from Carshalton by way 
of Wallington to Beddington, with the delightful..old 
cottage that formerly did duty as a post office, and so, ` 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY oN MiTCHAM COMMON. 


by Whaddon Mill, to Croydon. Here and there on the 
Wandle there are absolutely rural peeps, while even 
up to the entry to the populous Croydon itself, near the 
gas works and testing station, there are subjects to be 
had. 

The flood of London building, the influx of London 
people, gets less and less as the downs come in sight, 
and they seem to spend themselves against their 
northern flanks. That seems the Ultima Thule ofthe: 
ordinary suburban dweller. There are, no doubt, a few 
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DOWNS TOWARDS THE SOUTH. 


wealthier ones who live on the other 
side, and have a tunnel journey 
under the ridges twice a day; but. 
they are a very small percentage 
of the many thousands who make 
the daily journey into this country 
between Clapham and the downs. 

The country at the foot of the 
downs on the northern side is de- 
lightful, and well worth haunting 
by the camera—Epsom, and Ban- EWELL: 
stead and Leatherhead, with the 
marvellous River Mole. Let anyone with the camera 
take a circular walk from Leatherhead, to keep as close 
as possible to the river, and the two are not far away 
from one another at several points, and there should 
be a good haul of the picturesque to reward the 
walker. 

There are cheap tickets issued which are available at 
most of these stations, including Mitcham, Sutton, 
Cheam, Ewell, and Leatherhead. Once through the 
downs another kind of country is opened out. Box 
Hill and Borough Station is the jumping-off place for 
Box Hill, the walks through the juniper woods, the old 
trackways, and the views away right to the south 
downs by Brighton and Lewes. 
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ALLOTMENTS NEAR CROYDON. 
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A magnificent walk can be taken from dad over Box 
Hill to Betchworth, with its gigantic chalk quarries, 
to the delightfully open downs above Reigate, and so 
away to get the train at Red Hill. . Just below the 
downs on the southern slopes the country is of the most 
fertile character. The trees attain magnificent propor- 
tions, and often as not are disposed in the most useful 
groups for the purposes of the picture-maker. 

London suburbia can hardly be said to extend any 
further south than these downland districts. There are 
no doubt those who return every evening to Brighton 
or Lewes or Hassocks or Three Bridges, but they are 
few, and the exception. 

But what an interesting and varied countryside is 
covered by just this little angle of suburbia. The 
furthest point from the heart of London is not much 
more than fifteen miles, and the nearest three, and yet 

we get beyond Wandsworth and 
Clapham Commons, first the semi- 
wild and wide-spreading Wimble- 
don, Streatham, Mitcham, and 
Sutton Commons. Then the rural 
and still beautiful villages of 
Cheam and Sutton and Beddington 
and Ewell, quite typically beauti- 
ful little suburban retreats; then 
the bare foothills of the downs, and 
the wide-stretching prospects from 
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Epsom and Banstead Downs, and, finally, the boundless 
prospects and finely clad and sometimes bare. slopes of 
the ridges that look away into Sussex and to the sea. 


— 88} —______ 


Willesden Photographic Society.—Mr. C. A. Hoggett, having 
been called out to assist his country as a Territorial, has been 
compelled to resign the secretaryship of the Willesden Society. 
His place has been taken by Mr. Е. H. Ridler, 7, Bramshill 
Road, Harlesden, N.W., to whom all future communications 
should be addressed. 

Canada's Gift. Sacks to be sold at 5s. each каала d is дне 
a splendid gift of flour to the Mother Country. It has been 
decided that the sacks, when empty, should be sold as souvenirs 
at 5s. each. - Two-thirds of this sum will be devoted to the 
Prince of Wales’s National Relief Fund, and one-third to the 
Belgian Refugees Fund. The sacks are all marked “Canada’s 
Gift." Applications for the sacks as souvenirs,' accompanied 
by a remittance of 5s., should be sent to the Hon. Secretaries, 
National Relief Fund, York House, St. James's Palace, London, 
S.W. Applications will be dealt with in strict rotation. 
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BY A. С. ВОСКНАХ 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE MOSQUE DOOR. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
` various topics will be published every week. 

It must be understood, however, that the 
? Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
I. ` expressed by correspondents. 


BRITISH OR GERMAN GOODS? 

Sm,—On your interesting page, “Our Readers’ Views," page 
305, there are stimulating subjects in every paragraph. Mr. 
Hume, of Edinburgh, strikes a clear and convincing note in 
respect of German-made chemicals. It is certain that most of 
the venomously bitter stuff we are talking against Germans and 
things German will be read with an uncomfortable feeling when 
we turn over the pages in ten years time. German-made reducing 
agents are not only the best we can use, but practically the 
only ones. As to the idiotic suggestion that we are to put back 
the hands of the clock and dig up our discarded triend ferrous 
oxalate, the motto should be “ Never again!” Those of us who 
had the misfortune to sweat at it for weary years can give our 
opinion with confidence: Plates must be perfect—lighting per- 
fect, exposure perfect. The slightest over-exposure has to be 
checked by the minutest trace of bromide of potassium; and, 
once checked, development will not go on again, even if you apply 
turpinite or nitro-glycerine. As to under-exposure, the remedy 
is to smash the plate up. So the late Dr. Anderson must be 
left the oxalate championship undisputed. The ostensible object 
of using this antique developer is to patronise British-made 
chemicals, but who can guarantee even potassium oxalate or 
ferrous sulphate? No marks of origin are placed on these manu- 
factures. I see that during the anti-German craze some of the 
compounded developers are advertised as British made. Take 
metol-hydroquinone compounded developers. Even if they are 
compounded in Britain, where are the metol and the hydro- 
quinone manufactured? Better give up the pretence and frankly 
assert that it is perfectly right and proper to buy German or 
any other goods. In war time, patriots have the satisfaction 
of knowing that Germany has already been paid for these goods, 
when it was a virtuous асі to love a German as one’s self. In 
peace time, Britons can buy German goods with a clear con- 
Science ; for, unless the tenets of Free Trade are already abro- 
gated, we are assured that in the main each nation pays other 
nations either by selling goods in return or by carrying other 
goods between the various parties. In any case, every manufac- 
ture which we purchase from a German employs a Briton 
somewhere and somehow. 

Even if this theory were untrue, which the present Govern- 
ment strongly denies, there is no reason at any time why we 
should grow oranges in England at a cost of 21s. each to keep 
out Spanish or California oranges at ıd., even if this action 
employed more British labour. Germans have carried their 
chemical production to a high state of perfection, which we 
ought to benefit by; if we now feel we could produce these 
goods ourselves, why haven't we done it in the last fifteen years, 
with every opportunity and incentive to do it? 

London. ARTHUR FIELD. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to contradict Mr. Blake when he says 
the German market is closed? I am given to understand that 
it is not only zo¢ impossible to get German goods from Germany, 
but that this country is sow doing so. lt is said that small 
quantities of different goods are being sent here via Rotterdam, 
Holland, and, owing to the great prices being obtained, the 
Germans are making as much profit out of a ten per cent. quan- 
tity as they were—previous to this war—out of a hundred per 
cent. sale. A case is given of permanganate of potash being sold 
before this war at £35 per ton, which is now fetching £160 per 
ton. I maintain that the importers, and not the English public, 
are the cause of this. Is this helping England or Germany ? 
If they will do this sow, I for one refuse to buy the German 
goods they hold in stock; and, though I am not so vain as to 
imagine the world will cease to go round on that account, I 
am disposed to think that our English manufacturers of English 
goods would be glad to know there are such people as myself. 

I go to a dealer with the intention of purchasing a camera, 
say. He shows me one which has been made in England and 
another made in Germany. Mr. Blake argues that in order that 
the German camera must not be left on his hands and thus cause 
him a loss, I must purchase it. Mr. Blake need but glance 
through THE A. P. AND P. N. of the issue in which his letter 
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is inserted, and if he can imagine the firms who are therein 
making special efforts to induce the public to buy British-made 
goods feeling sorry there are such people as myself, he must 
be very imaginative indeed. However, I have no particular 
wish that dealers should suffer. It does not follow that because 
I wish people to boycott German goods I am delighted 
to know that an English dealer who stocks German goods would 
suffer in consequence. Surely Mr. Blake must know that a 
great number of British firms (so-called) are backed up with 
German capital. Will their profits help England or Germany ?— 
Yours, etc., F. PEARSON. 
Preston, Lancs. 


THE ROYAL AND THE SALON. 

SIR,—I plead guilty to being the person who, at one of the 
“Royal” lectures, pointed out the fact that by contributing to 
the “Prince of Wales’ Fund” sixpence out of every shilling 
taken at the doors, the R. P. S. was increasing the amount of 
its inevitable loss. Also, as your leaderette states, I said that 
it would have looked more imposing to announce that the entire 
profits of the exhibition would be devoted to the Fund. 

But, sir, I absolutely repudiate any suggestion that in saying 
this I intended to convey a covert sneer at the Salon, which 
has generously offered to devote all its profits to the Fund. This 
is no time for gibes of that sort. I am quite aware that the 
Salon, whatever the circumstances, can always emerge from 
the ordeal of an exhibition with a balance on the right side. 
As no balance-sheet is publicly available, I can only surmise 
how this desirable result is achieved, but I accept the fact that 
it is achieved. 

I appreciate, as everyone must, the generosity and public 
spirit of the Salon in this matter, and am sure that its members 
will spare no pains in making their contribution a handsome 
one. At the same time I felt justified in pointing out that the 
less fortunate Royal was also doing its best and at considerable 
sacrifice. Anyone who knows me will admit that I am pretty 
outspoken, and that if I had had in my mind any such thought 
as the one suggested, I should have expressed it in blunt and 
unmistakable language.—Yours, etc., 

South Woodford. W. L. F. WASTELL. 


THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 

S1R,—Your readers may be interested to know the attendances 
at the Society's Exhibition, just closed. 539 people paid 1s. for 
admission, of which one-half (£13 9s. 6d.) will be paid over to 
the Prince of Wales’ Fund. In addition to those, 3,323 people 
passed through the turnstile. Many of these were members, and 
others were holders of members’ tickets and Photography 
coupons. There were also 400 people present at the private 
view, and 200 at the Affiliation Red Book Night, making a com- 
plete total of 4,462, as against 5,885 last year. So that, notwith- 
standing the depression caused by the war, the attendances have 
not been at all bad.—Yours, etc., J. McINTosH, Secretary. 

35, Russell Square, W.C. 


Johnson’s Photographic a 
Sons advise us that the awards in their weekly competition 


Competition.— Messrs. Johnson and 


closing October sth are as follows: First prize (one guinea), 
Austin Smith, Lewisham; second prize (half a guinea), G. J. 
Hughes, Waterford. Full particulars of these competitions will 
be found in our advertisement pages week by week. 

A New Plate for X-Ray Workers.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons 
announce the introduction of the “Barnet” X-ray plate, which 
has been specially prepared for radiographic purposes. Readers 
interested in this branch of work should apply to Messrs. 
Elliott and Sons, Barnet, Herts, for a leaflet giving full 
particulars of the new plate and its treatment, and prices. 

Royal Photographic Society.—It has been found necessary to 
make one or two alterations in the programme of fixtures for 
the present session, as follows:—On October 27th Mr. Robert 
H. Goodsall will lecture on “The Fields of Etna; a Ramble 
through Classic and Gothic Sicily”; on November 1oth 
Dr. G. P. Nutting will give a paper on “Grain and Resolving 
Power,” the President's address, originally fixed for this date, 
having been postponed to December 8th. 
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A SIMPLE PRESS. 


rT ‘HE article described is made with two 
A stout boards of a convenient size. 
These are put on each side of, say, a 
number of mounted photographs to keep 
them flat until dry ; then a stout string is 
passed four times lengthwise round the 


boards, and tied. А stout pin is then in- 
serted between the strings, so as to have 
two on each side of it, and twisted up 
tightly, as fig. 1. The press is now 
turned over, and two other pins are in- 
serted under the middle of the strings; 
then pulled towards each end, as shown 
in fig. 2. These last two pins will be 


rig ê 


found to pull up the strings very tightly 
and give great pressure. J. R. 


——+=&-+—— 


A USEFUL DEVICE FOR MAKING 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


qs enlarging lantern can often be 
employed to advantage for the making 
of magic lantern slides, either for enlarg- 
ing a small portion of a negative, or— 
when the bellows extension allows—for 
reducing a negative of larger size to 
lantern plate size. The most serious in- 
convenience when making lantern slides 
in this way is the contrivances which are 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


generally employed for supporting the lan- 
tern plate during exposure, for it needs 
only a trial or two with the most common 
method in use (resting the lantern plate 
on pins driven into the enlarging easel) to 
convince one of the awkwardness of it. 
Fig. 1 illustrates a very simple contrivance 
which I have invented for my own use, to 
do away with the inconvenience named. 
To make a similar contrivance, in the first 
instance procure a half-plate printing 
frame and two pieces of cardboard, both 
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of which should be white, or one white 
and the other piece black; also half-plate 
size, and about the thickness of a glass 
negative. If pieces of cardboard of the 
size named are not ready to hand, a larger 
piece or pieces can be utilised by cutting 
down to fit the printing frame. Com- 
mence by marking (with a pencil) the 
white piece of cardboard, fig. 2, and the 
other piece, fig. 3. Afterwards cut in the 
exact centre of fig. 2 the opening A, 
measuring 31 by 34 ins. On the piece 
which comes out of the opening mark an 
H (with a pencil), and carefully place it 
aside, as it will be required for use with 
the completed contrivance, to form a white 
ground for adjusting the enlarged or re- 
duced image on. Next cut in the middle 
of fig. 3 the opening B, measuring 3 by 3 
ins. Now fix together figs. 2 and 3 to 
form fig. 4. The joining together of the 
two sections can be best accomplished by 
first applying a coating of glue all over 
one side of fig. 2, and then, after placing 
the two sections into contact, putting 
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under a weight and leaving for a few hours 
for the glue to settle. When the glue has 
hardened sufficiently, a coating of some 
dead black can be applied over all, which 
will complete the job. Now some support 
will be required for resting the contrivance 
upon on the enlarging easel. If a glance 
is taken at fig. 1, it will be seen that the 
contrivance is there indicated as resting 
on a wooden ledge, d d. This wooden 
ledge—which is about the best support of 
any for the purpose—can be made of deal 
wood, about 1 by 1 in. thick, and cut to 
the length of the enlarging easel width. 
One side of the ledge can be cut or planed 
down, as shown by E and F on the plan. 
Two very thin nails of sufficient length 
drven through the ledge (one at each 
corner) will answer for temporarily fixing 
it on to the bottom of the easel, during 
its use for this purpose, and allow of the 
ledge being removed after work of this 
character is finished. -To use the com- 
pleted contrivance, first (temporarily) fix 
the wooden ledge on the enlarging easel, 
then take out the back of the half.plate 
printing frame and place in the frame the 
section fig. 4, the side shown on the plan 
being placed uppermost. Into the open. 
ing J insert the piece of white cardboard 
previously cut from the opening and 
marked with the letter H. Then insert and 
fasten up the back of the frame; after- 
wards place it on the ledge of the easel. 
Next throw the image of enlarged or re- 
duced size on to the white centre, as 
shown on the plan fig. 1. After adjusting 


the size and final focussing, take the con- 
trivance off the easel, unfasten and take 
out the piece of white cardboard H, and 
in its place insert a lantern plate; again 
fasten up the back, and return the whole 


SF __ a 
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to the exact position occupied on the easel 

during focussing. Uncap the lens and 

make the exposure ; after capping the lens, 

remove the contrivance, withdraw the ex- 

posed lantern plate, and develop as usual. 
| H. W. H 


October 19, 1914. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The ‘‘Northern’”’ Postponed. 


The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion, who, along with the Manchester Society, 
run the “Northern” Exhibition, announced some 
time ago that the next show would be at Liver- 
pool in February, 1915. Since that decision was 
arrived at the war has broken out, and, having 
regard to the present state of public affairs, which 
shows little prospect of any early material altera- 
tion, the Council have thought it advisable to 
postpone the prospective exhibition until the fol- 
lowing year—t:916. From a financial point of 
view, the decision to postpone has much to recom- 
mend it, although I strongly advise all photo- 
graphic societies to carrv out the British policy 
of “Business as usual" whenever possible. 
Members' exhibitions of work, and even societies' 
" open " exhibitions. must not stop, if by any pos- 
sible means they can be carried through. In the 
case of the "Northern," which.is a bi-annual ex- 
hibition, no harm will be done in waiting another 
vear for the next. Up to the present, with the 
exception of a £20 loss at Leeds, the “ Northern " 
has always shown a substantial profit. 


Liverpool Syllabus. 

The Liverpool Amateur have a syllabus distinct 
in form from any other I have yet seen among 
the societies, and a most artistic one, if that term 
can be applied to one in cold type. Certainly it 
is the acme of the printer's art, and the subjects 
it contains are again quite up to the Liverpool 
standard. The Council, in the preface, appeal 
for a strong esprit de corps during what may 
nossibly be a particularly trying session. The 
secretary, Mr. Duncanson, was called upon to 
serve his King and country, and Mr. C. F. Inston 
had perforce to drop back into his old place—the 
secretarial chair. Liverpool is indeed fortunate 
in having so strong a reserve. 


In Spite of Zeppelins. 


"Are we downhearted?” asks the secretary of 
the Worthing Camera Club, and he supplies the 
answer in a large "No!" for his committee are 
adopting a true British attitude, and proposes to 
have a full winter programme and an exhibition 
as usual next March, in spite of Zeppelins 
threatening their beloved khaki-coloured town 
hall. A whist drive on November 4 is among the 
good things to come, and the profits will help to 
swell the fund set aside for some poor victims of 
the war. 


New Hon. Sec. for Streatham. 

In consequence of the pressure of business and 
other causes, the secretary of the Streatham 
Photographic Society has retired from that office, 
and Mr. C. Wills, of “Croyland,” 88, Pendle 
Road, Streatham, S.W., has been appointed his 
successor. Mr. Wills is full of enthusiasm in his 
new role, and he asks us to say he would like to 
immediately enrol a few new members and to 
work up more enthusiasm in the society. A 
proper spirit to start with. 


Leicester’s New Quarters. 

The Leicester Photographic Society, I am told, 
has seen a wonderful transformation in their new 
headquarters, and by this time the members will 
be ensconced in their cosy rooms, the opening 
night being October 14, when house-warming fes- 
tivities were due. Room newly painted and elec- 
tric light substituted for the rather unsightly gas 
nendants, society’s pictures, portraits of past pre- 
sidents, and such-like embellishments will, in- 
deed, have made the place look quite smart. The 
winter programme is nearly complete, and all that 
is now required is one combined effort to get that 
fifty members increase they have set out for. They 
are over the half-way mark already, and have 
until next February to get there. 


Blackpool Opens. 

The Blackpool and Fylde Photographic Society 
opened to a roomful of members and friends 
last Tuesday evening, when Mr. T. H. Grenfell, 
a Lancashire Federation pictorial worker, lectured 
on "Spring and Autumn in Northern Italy." He 
did not spend much time in those places fre- 
quented by tourists, but devoted almost the whole 


of his energies to work amongst the out-of-the- 
way and much more picturesque districts where 
visitors rarely stop. Picturesque corners of the 
surrounding country about Lakes Garda, Mag- 
giore, Coa, and Iseo, especially in the rural vil- 
lages as yet unspoilt bv the onward march of 
civilisation, were depicted, and the characteristic 
features of the country, with its beautiful 
examples of mountain, valley, and lake scenery, 
with its numberless wayside shrines and campanili 
or bell towers, were portrayed as through the eye 
of an artist. 


A Sheffield Society Renamed. 


I have the syllabus of a Shefheld society which 
discloses one or two new departures: (1) The club 
hitherto styled Brunswick Mission Camera Club 
is in future to be known as the Brunswick Camera 
Club; (2) the opening night, the place of honour 
is this year given to three of their own members, 
Messrs. H. Taylor, W. G. Johnson, and W. S. 
Smith; (3) an honorary membership list has been 
commenced, and, whilst this is only smal] at pre- 
sent, they hope in the near future to enlarge upon 
it. This society is on a smaller scale than the 
richer and more influential senior organisation in 
Sheffield, but one is glad to note that the bulk of 
its visiting lecturers are drawn from the Shefheld 
Photographic Society, who appears to mother its 
offspring with parental pride. 


Advice to Beginners. 


Aston Photographic Society, situated in one 
of the outer districts of Birmingham, recently had 
a most profitable and interesting discussion on 
“How they could best advise beginners in the 
choice of apparatus and materials,” and they 
obtained the consensus of opinion by taking a 
vote of the members present. In the selection of 
a camera the “stand” variety easily won. A 
quarter-plate beat all other sizes by 14 votes to 2, 
and it should be constructed of wood. The tripod 
should also be of wood, say 13 members to 1 for 
metal. Plates beat films by 16 to o, and of 
"medium speed" they should be. In develop- 
ment the voting was: “Single solution," 6; 
"pyro-soda," 41; "M.-Q." 2; “tabloid,” 15. 


` Visual development beat time by 10 votes to 6. 


In printing, the “self-toning ” easily won by 103, 
against “gaslight” з and P.O.P. 2%. 


York and Colour. 


The photographic section of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society had a delightful evening at 
their society's rooms in York on a recent Wednes. 
day, when the secretarv, Mr. W. Pottage, 
gave them a colour evening on "London Parks 
and Yorkshire Flower Gardens." Mr. Pottage is 
very earnest in all his work, and he strongly 
recommended that members should cultivate colour 
photography. It was a distinctly desirable art, 
he said, useful in many ways, particularly as a 
decorative art. No doubt Mr. Pottage would dis- 
cover a big rush to take up his advice if only the 
price was within measurable distance of the 
ordinary plate in monochrome. 


The Middlesbrough Society. 


I am pleased to be able to report another very 
satisfactory year's work for the Cleveland Camera 
Club, who commenced the year with a deficit, in- 
curred in taking over larger premises, etc. This 
has now been entirely cleared off, and, after 
paying other liabilities, the society finish the 
season with a balance on the right side of a little 
over £6. Considering the peculiar conditions at 
Middlesbrough, this may be considered a fairly 
good result. Middlesbrough being a manufac- 
turing town, a large number of the members live 
outside the neighbourhood, and it is not always 
convenient for regular attendance. For this 
reason the society is veculiarly subject to a 
fluctuating membership as the year rolls past, but 
at the close of each year it remains fairly normal ; 
old members fall out and new ones have taken 
their place. The secretary informs me that under 
the present unsettled conditions of the country 
everything is being done to keep the members 
well together and to encourage their enthusiasm 
as far as the disturbed circumstances will permit. 
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Sunderisnd in Temporary Rooms. 

Sunderland Camera Club have had to vacate 
their usual meeting house in favour of the Red 
Cross Society, but for this winter they will meet 
in Messrs. Taylor's studio, Holmeside, on the 
usual night. The opening meeting was most ap- 
"ropriate, being “A Diarv of the War to Date,” 
by Mr. J. N. Marshall, who is most thoroughly 
preparing the materials of a very effective record. 
Before and after the battles supplies the keynote 
of his subject. 


Free Membership as Prizes. 

In connection with the annual exhibition of 
the work of the Bootle Amateur Photographic 
Society, which will be held in January, 1915, and 
to celebrate the occasion of their twenty-first ex- 
hibition, the committee have decided to conduct 
an open competition, with no entrance fees, to all 
amateur photographers in Liverpool and district 
unattached to any photographic society, condi- 
tions of which are as under:—Entries may con- 
sist of one or more mounted prints, any subject, 
any process, any size not larger than half-plate ; 
award to first and second prints; full admittance 
for twelve months to the Bootle Society and all 
its advantages. The competition will close for 
entries November 24, 1914. Result to be an- 
pounced in THE A. ¥. AND P. N., and the first 
three prints to be placed on view at the exhibition 
in the Art Gallery, Town Hall, Bootle. All 
entries and inquiries to be addressed to assistant 
secretary, W. B. Green, 45, Clare Road, Bootle. 


Other Bootle Classes. 

The Bootle Society, in taking this somewhat 
novel course of offering “free membership” as 
exhibition awards, hone that all Liverpool 
amateurs will take advantage of the offer, which 
they feel sure will act as an incentive to begin- 
ners to desire further nrogress. Members asso- 
ciated with other societies are not to be forgotten 
by the Bootle committee, and an exhibition 
schedule is in course of preparation which will 
include other open classes and some novelties. 


For Belgium. 

The Stalybridge Photorraphic Society had an 
unmistakable success with their Belgium lecture 
to open the session with, and a substantial cheque 
has been forwarded to the local Belgian Relief 
Fund as a result, 


The Aberdeen Society. 


One of the neatest pocket syllabuses I have 
received this week hails from the Aberdeen Photo- 
graphic Society, and it is also full of interesting 
subjects for every Tuesday evening until the end 
of March. One of the subjects mentioned is a 
happily conceived title, “How to Handle a 
Camera.” It seems a simple subject, but how 
many beginners, and even those who claim to have 
passed the beginner’s. stage, know how to handle 
their camera for back-swing and architectural 
subjects, just to mention one point? 


A Big City Survey. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society have done 
their survey work in a manner at once satisfac- 
tory and complete. Thev have just presented the 
city with the result of their survey of the George 
Square Ward, and it drew forth the surprised 
remark of the Lord Provost on the length of time 
it had taken to do one ward in the city, and there 
are still other fifteen wards to survey. Small 
wonder, however, when he found that the volume 
contained no fewer than 450 prints. These figures 
illustrate the great thoroughness of the work 
done, and if the other wards were so faithfully 
covered, the survey would consist of 7,осо prints. 


St. Paul’s, Past, Present, and—— 

The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society opened its new session on October 5 at 
the usual meeting place in Dartmouth Hall, 
Westbourne Road, Forest Hill, when Mr. F. J. 
Hall lectured on St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
lecture attracted a large audience wishful to hear 
something of the history of St. Paul’s and its 
beauties hidden to the casual observer. There is 
fascination in the subject, with the thought pre- 
dominant that it is yet possible it may suffer at 
the hands of the vandals. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
сне All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Bromide Cards. 


Will you please tell me how to tone and 
glaze bromide cards, and the best kind of 
.bromide cards to buy, and what kind of ton- 
ing and fixing to bring them out black and 
white? S. J. B. (Fenny Compton). 


We cannot make invidious comparison 
between the goods of different manufac- 
turers. But if you select any of the well- 
known brands of bromide paper or cards 
(e.g. Wellington and Ward, Barnet, 
Kodak, Ilford, ۰ Paget, Illingworth, to 
mention only a few of those which come 
to mind at the moment) you may rely on 
getting good material. As you want pure 
black and white you do not need any ton- 
ing bath at all, merely а good developer. 
The following gives good blacks: Water 
s oz., soda sulphite (crystals) 4 OZ., 
amidol or diamidophenol 12 gr., potass. 
bromide 2 gr. This will develop ten or a 
dozen postcards. Use about 14 oz. for the 
first, and add about } oz. fresh developer 
for the second, and so on for ‘the first 
half-dozen. Then start with a fresh lot 
for the second half-dozen. Only make up 
as much as is needed, as it does not keep 
beyond a few days, and works better 
freshly made. Good black and white 
bromides can also be got with Azol one- 
solution developer or Rytol tabloids, or 
with ferrous oxalate, which works out 


cheaper but involves a little more trouble. 


(A) Potass-oxalate 2 oz., warm water 8 02., 
(total цо oz.). (This solution keeps inde- 
finitely.) (B) Iron proto-sulphate (ferrous 
sulphate) 4 oZ., water 1j OZ. (total 2 oz.). 
Sulphuric acid 2 mins., or citric acid 6 gr. 
(This solution does not keep more than a 
few days. It should be pale green, but 
if it changes to yellow it is useless.) (C) 
Potassium bromide 8 gr., water 1 oz. To 
mix a developer, take 1 oz. A, and add to 
it r dram of B, and half a dram of C. 
After developing, first wash or rinse the 
print in water 1 pint, sulphuric acid 
20 mins, then wash it in plain water 
for one to two minutes, and then fix it as 
usual. To glaze prints, let them dry 
thoroughly after fixing and washing. 
Then soak them in cold water for five to 
ten minutes; then dry them on to a sheet 
of plate glass, and pass a roller squeegee 
lightly over the back. Dry the back with 
blotting-paper, then allow the print to dry 
spontaneously, and the print will strip. 
The glass must be thoroughly cleaned 
with soap and water and nail brush. 


thoroughly dried, then lightly dusted with 
powdered French chalk, and polished 
again before laying on the wet prints. 


Developer. 


Developing a plate, and believing it to be 
under-exposed, I poured a drop more B into 
the dish, which appears to have spoiled the 
plate. Should I have poured the developer 
off before adding the extra B 


? 
S. P. (Bristol). 
We can only make a vague guess as to 
what B stands for. But, anyhow, it is not 
wise to make additions in the developing 
dish. As you surmise, this should be done 
in another vessel. 
Camera. 


I bave recently bought a camera with double 
extension bellows, but had no previous ex- 
perience with this part of a camera, etc. 


| J. Н. P. (Ardwick Green). 
A camera of the bellows single or double 
extension kind is so designed that the dis- 
tance between the lens and plate may be 
varied through a considerable range of 


distances (i.e., several inches). Doubtless 


you already know that with a fixed-lens 
camera you can only deal with subjects 
beyond a certain distance—usually a 
matter of 20 or 30 feet. But with a 
focussing camera, i.e., movable lens, you 
can deal with nearer objects—perhaps as 
near as 4 or 5 feet. The above are only 
suppositional distances. In practice these 
vary with the focal length of the lens, 
stop, etc. 


Dark Room Lamp. 
Could you tell me how to make a portable 
ruby lamp to be fixed into an ordinary gas 
burner, etc.? Н. J. M. (Poplar). 
Although there are scores of patterns of 
dark-room lamps on the market at prices 
to suit all purses, from sixpence upwards, 
there does not appear to be anything of 


the kind you are asking for. Doubtless 


the idea has occurred to many designers, 
so that probably it is not practical. We 
suggest your considering the plan adopted 
in our own case. Where the gas bracket 
leaves the wall block is a three-way-joint 
with tap and nozzle; to this is attached 
in a moment a piece of rubber tubing, 
leading to a gas ruby lamp hanging on 
the wall over the sink. It is, of course, 
possible for a handy man to make a ruby 
lamp, but it is very doubtful if it will be 
as cheap and efficient as a trade-made 
article. Write to Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 
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88, High Holborn, for the price list of 


dark-room lamps. It contains a great 
variety of forms for gas, oil, electric, etc. 


Mist. 


I am anxious to obtain a good mist subject, 
say, horse and cart, 12 ft. distance, enveloped 
in mist. т. Should I expose for horse and 
cart, or for the mist? 2. Presuming $ sec. to 
be correct for certain conditions, what would 
it be with mist? 3. What plate would you use? 
4. Should I use weak developer for full fac- 
torial time J. P. (Preston). 


(1) The broad principle of expose for the 
darkest parts, but develop for the lightest, 
still applies. You must also bear in mind 
that the innumerable fine particles of 
water which compose a mist act as a dif- 
fusing light scattering agent. So that under 
these conditions the lights are not so light 
and darks not so dark as they would be in 
the absence of mist, i.e., the scale of 
tones is shortened. (2) Impossible to say, 
as quantity of mist may vary enormously. 
But at the same time the more mist the 
lighter the darkest tones, and so exposure 
reduced. (3) As to plates, an ordinary 
plate greatly tends to, exaggerate mist 
effect, while an ortho. plate and too dark 
filter goes to the other extreme of mini- 
mising or eliminating it if very slight. 
(4) If the mist is slight, develop rather less 
than normal time; if it is considerable, 
shorten the time of development some- 
what, so as to keep the negative some- 
what on the soft-contrast side. 


Drops. 


How many drops go to-a minim? One is often 
told to add so manv drops of a то per cent. 
solution when it would be much easier to 
measure 2 quantity of, say, 1 per cent. 
A. E. L. (Bowden). 
A “drop” is nearly as variable in quan- 
tity as is a “bit” of string in length. A 
fluid ounce contains 8 drams of 60 minims 
each. Dropping water from a wide-mouth 
bottle gives about 30 drops per dram (60 
minims), but from a small, thin-lipped 
bottle or graduate 50-60 drops. Again, the 
size of a drop from the same vessel varies 
with ihe material, e.g., from the same 
small bottle, water 60 minims, alcohol 
120, ether 200, glycerine 30, andsoon. You 
are quite right in prefermng to measure a 
dilute solution rather than drop a stronger 
one. We find it more convenient in prac- 
tice to’ keep potass.-bromide of strength 
I gr. per бо minims solution rather than 
the usual то per cent. mE 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


243rd 
Lesson. 


OME little time ago we 
had a letter from one 
of our readers of this 
beginners! page, in 
which the wish was 
expressed for some 
guidance as to the 
making of negatives 
suitable for enlarge- 
ment purposes. Now, 
at first sight, this 
seems quite a simple 
proposition, but when 
it is examined we 
find it very much 
For example, the in- 


more complex. 


tensity of the light used in the enlarger, | 


the degree of enlargement, and the kind 
of bromide paper will all affect the re- 
sult obtained from any given negative; 
or, to put it the other way on, thc nega- 
tive required to give a good result with 
an oil lantern will need to be somewhat 
different from that needed in an elec- 
tric arc lantern. We may make for 
ourselves a little table which will cover 
these points, thus :— - | 

(а) The stronger the light in the lan- 
tern, the stronger may be the negative. 

The more rapid the bromide 
paper, the stronger may be the nega- 
tive. 

{c) The greater the degree of enlarge- 
ment, the softer must be the negative. 
Various llluminants. 

We may almost assume that the oil 
lamp is now obsolete, for where neither 
gas nor electric light is available, acety- 
lene may be used, or the pressure spirit 
burners, using an ordinary incandes- 
cent gas mantle. Any good-sized 
motor-cycle acetylene generator will 
provide sufficient gas to burn for some 
hours in an ordinary lantern. Of 
these lights, probably the ordinary 
house gas with incandescent mantle is 
most yellow, the electric arc lamp 
giving the whitest light. It is impos- 
‘sible to say just how to produce a nega- 
tive to work with any one of t'àesevarious 
iluminants, because, as we  peinted 
out just now, we have not only factor 
а in our table, but also factors b and 
€. But what we can do is to suggest a 
method of obtaining a standard nega- 


tive, a sort of guide or test plate, with 
which other negatives may be com- 
pared. It is much easier to do this 
than it is to try and remember what the 
appearance of a negative 15. 


Making a Stand ird Negative. ү 

A good, well-lighted and well-gra- 
dated subject should be chosen, and 
perhaps nothing could be better than a 
well-modelled head, and half a dozen 
plates exposed on it in rapid succession. 
Care must be taken to give a normal 
exposure, keeping, if anything, to the 
full side. Now, with some non-staining 
developer, such as Azol, Rytol, or Cer- 
tinal, all the six plates must be deve- 
loped together in a large dish. If 
quarter-plates have been exposed, they 
may be developed comfortably in a 12 
by 10 dish. At the end of two minutes 
one of the plates must be removed and 
slipped into the fixing bath, and then 
the others, one by one, at 24 minutes, 
3, 4, 5, and 7 minutes respectively. 
When these have been fixed, washed, 
and dried we shall find that we have a 


.set of negatives ranging from the very 


thin and delicate to the quite strong 
and vigorous. From these half-dozen 
negatwes we have to select the one 
which is standard, and to do this we 
must make enlargements from all six. 
In each case we may make a test series 
of exposures, and if some little trouble 
is taken in this way, so as to get the 
best possible result each negative will 
yield, it will be well repaid in the end. 
We shall probably find that two or three 
of the negatives will give passable re- 
sults, but that one will be most per- 
fectly suited to the light, the paper, and 
so on. This will, therefore, be our 
standard. It should be bound up care- 
fully with a piece of finest ground glass, 
like a lantern slide, and will then be 
protected from scratches or splashes of 
water or chemicals. It is also a good 
plan to fix it into a sort of cut-out 
mount of black cardboard, so that it 
may be examined without the strong 
glare of light surrounding it. If a 
second similar mount is made, the nega- 
tive to be compared may be placed in 
that, and so the comparison made more 
comfortably and accurately. : 


NEGATIVES FOR ENLARGING. 


Matching the Standard Negative. 


Having got a standard negative 
which we know, from actual test, will 
give the required quality of enlarge- 
ment, our next problem is to produce 
our ordinary output of negatives of 
equal quality. Let us start by saying 
that all good (i.e. satisfactory as to 
gradation, strength, etc.) negatives 
depend primarily on a proper exposure. 
In these lessons we have dealt at 
various times with all kinds of subjects 
and all methods of determining expo- 
sure, and month by month we publish 
an exposure table, which will be found 
an invaluable guide. It is sometimes 
possible to improve a negative which 
is not quite perfect, but this after-treat- 
ment must usually be regarded as a 
makeshift, and perfect results should 
be obtainable by correct exposure and 
correct development. Having, there- 
fore, exposed the plate correctly, we 
shall find that the shorter time of ас- 
velopment will give us a negative soft, 
thin, and delicate, and that the longer 
development is continued the greater 
will be the contrast or strength or 
pluckiness of the negative. 

It may be asked, “Why should we 
not—having found that a plate de- 
veloped for a certain time answers as 
our standard negative—develop all our 
plates for the same length of time?” 
The idea is good as far as it goes, but 
we must remember that 

(a) The contrast found in the subject 
varies. 

(b) Developers work more rapidly at 
higher temperatures, and consequently 
produce more density in the given 
time. 

As far as a is concerned, we may 
take little or no notice of this, except in 
those cases where the variation is very 
considerable. With excessively con- 
trasted subjects we may reduce the time 
of development by 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, with very flat subjects we 
shall need to increase it by a rather 
larger percentage—usually 50 per cent. 
is not any too much. 


Time and Temperature Tables, 
In order to compensate for factor (b) 
we must reduce the time of develop- 


2 : ( Ay BERN ) 


ment as the temperature of the deve- 
loper increases. This relation Бе- 
tween time and temperature has been 
worked out very carefuly by Mr. 
Alfred Watkins, and tables are given 
in his little book on the subject, which 
we recommend our readers to. obtain. 
We will impress upon them, however, 
the great importance of carrying out 
development with the solution at the 
temperature indicated. Too often the 
solution is carefully prepared at a given 
temperature, and as soon as it is ap- 
plied to the cold plate iw the cold dish 
in a cold dark-room the temperature 
drops many degrees. . The temperature 
should not drop more than a degree 
or two during the whole of develop- 
ment. 

Broadly speaking, the solution used 
for developing should be about 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and for comfortable 
working the room in which developing 
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is to be done should be about the same 
temperature. If a large jug of water 
is drawn and left in the room for some 
hours, it will slowly acquire this tem- 
perature, or, of course, warm water 
may be added to the cold tap water 
drawn until the thermometer registers 
60 degrees. In our opinion, better re- 
sults are obtained by using a solution 
at 60 degrees than by any prolongation 
of development at temperatures a good 
deal lower. 


After-Modification. 
Assuming reasonable care is taken, 
there are three principal errors into 
which one may fall: 
(a) Rather full exposure, which, with 


the proper time of development, will © 


give a rather thick negative, so 
lengthening the time of exposure of 


the bromide enlargement. 


(b) Rather full development, which 
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wil give a negative a little too strong 
in contrast. 

(c) Rather short development, which 
will give a negative slightly too soft, 
and inclining to weakness or muddiness 
of resultant enlargement. 

These three kinds of defect may be 
cured or modified by certain methods 
of reduction or intensification. Reduc- 
tion is a process for undoing some of 
the effect of development. Intensitfica- 
tion is a process for increasing the 
effect already produced by the deve- 
loper. In any case, the process ap- 
plied must be suited to the particular 
character of the defect Our next 
lesson will, therefore, be devoted to the 
study of these methods, and we shall 
hope to show examples of the defective 
negative and of the same after correc- 
tion, as far, that is, as it 1s possible to 
illustrate negatives by the ordinary 
half-tone process. | 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe A. P. AND Р. ЇЧ.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


. For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A, Р. Азр P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. : 
t 


be Editor’s decision on all matters connected wi 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
Wm. J. Piper, 44, St. Andrew's Road S., St. Anne's-on-Sea. 
(Title of print, “Solitaire.”) Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
Anti-screen ; stop, F/5.6; exposure, т sec.; time of day, 11.30 
a.m., September ; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, Hanwell, 
W. (Title of print, “Beauty’s Eyes.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet; lens, Watson; stop, Е/5.6; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; time 
of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, pyro-metol; printing pro- 
cess, Autotype carbon. TE 

An Extra Prize is awarded to H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke 
Road, Stoke Newington, N. (Title of print, " Radiant Summer.") 
Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/4.5; 
exposure, 1-roth sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., September; deve- 
loper, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. 
bromide, sulphide: toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Goodwin, 9o, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Lewisham, S.E. (Title of print, “A Bedouin.”) Technical 


data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, | 


Е/5.6; exposure, 4 secs.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., July; deve- 
loper, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington С.С. 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

Hon. Mention. 

Miss M. Meyer, London, W. ; W. T. Weatherall, Gateshead ; 
Н. C. Tyrrell, West Kensington, W.; W. Н. Ashbee, Hanwell; 
Chas. H. Griffiths, Sunderland; Miss K. P..Cunliffe, North- 
wood; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. (2); G. E. Markcrow, 
Sheffield; A. C. Thomson, Weston-super-Mare; G. C. Weston, 
Harlesden; F. M. and N. Wood-Robinson, Dovercourt. 


Class I. 

Cyril Wood, Camberwell, S.E.; Miss E. Warren, Lough- 
borough ; H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon. ; Mrs. Maud Oldham, 
Rugeley; A. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E.; 5. Taylor, Acton 
Vale, W.; H. H. Moll, Milan, Italy; W. Hill, Leek; C. Wills, 
Streatham, S.W.; Ernest J. Canty, Cambridge Heath, N.E.; 
T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithing; Raymond Cope, Leek; P. G. 
Read, Putney, S.W.; E. E. Oldershaw, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; C. and Н. Warner, Ham- 
mersmith, W.; Leslie C. Keating, Alverstoke; Robt. Robinson, 


these Competitions will be final. 


Malton; J. Scott, Birkenhead (2); E. F. Ledger, Lee, S.E.; 
Miss Rosa E. Crouch, Worthing; J. J. Curtis, Leigh-on-Sea ; 
A. Shuttleworth, Thornhill. | | 

| Class II. . 

Edward A. Lloyd-Giles, Ealing, W. ; Claude Gaggero, Snares- 
brook; G. Wells, Lewisham, S.E.; W. Smellie, Falkirk, N.B. ; 
Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; Miss 
M. E. Parsons, Bristol; T. M. and H. Wood-Robinson, Dover- 
court; C. and H. Warner, Hammersmith, W. ; Philip Malcolm, 
Edinburgh; T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithing; F. R. French, 


Walthamstow, E.; J. E. Harrison, Tavistock; Wm. Kendrick, 


Lowestoft; Arthur Horning, Liverpool. 


Class III. | 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes І. and П. are 
placed in Class III. " 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to W. H. Lowndes, The 
Bungalow, Thame, Oxon. (Title of print, “What a Joke!”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial B.F.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, r-sth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., September; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement.  . 


Beginners' Class. 

R. Cheeseman, Watford; L.-J. McCormick, Mayfair; Е. 
Asquith, Wells, Somerset; R. W. Jennett, Dublin; Jas. Stott, 
Toronto (4); Cyril W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull (2); J. K. 
Gaukroger, Northwich (2); Elie J. Bisson, Jersey ; G. W. Vivian, 
Hull; Miss K. G. Moore, Langley Green; H. W. Middleton, 
Sheffield ; Geo. Crilly, Dublin; Frank S. Stephens, Liverpool; 
Miss E. Chatterton, Crouch End, N.; Thos. Hall, Stanley; 
F. A. Caffyn, Polegate; Miss M. Fergusson, Muswell Hill, N.; 
H. Hawksley, Sheffield; H. Walker, Carrington; S. J. Bloom- 


` field, Leamington; Neville D. Bone, Southsea; T. E. Coward, 


Kirkby-in-Furness; Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed ; W. Willson, 
Warrington ; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; L. F. Ewers, Southwell; 
Arthur Wilby, Birstall (2); E. Golden, Blackheath, S.E.; H. G. 
Simpson, Aberdeen; W. H. Thomson, Leith, N.B.; H. R. 
Hewetson, Southport; F. Walton, Sheffield; W. F. Patton, 
Belfast ; J. В. Thomson, Glasgow ; Н. L. Huggins, Bowes Park; , 
Н. Harcourt, Walmer; Miss Elsie Rawkins, Ilford; S. Mears,. 
Green Lanes, N.; E. Fryer, Ealing; L. S. Mason, Eastbourne. 
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N one respect the amateur has a great 
] advantage over the professional. The 
former can deal with his sitters or models 
just how and where he likes. He can 
catch them amid home surroundings and 
occupations, and if he has a tactful and 


wise tongue he will be able to convince 


them that they will “come out” far better 
in their ordinary and everyday clothes 
than when specially got up in their latest 
and best. 

The two accompanying prints, A and 
B, well illustrate certain points of differ- 
ence, and also of importance, with re- 
gard to home portraiture, so that although 
they are not free from faults, yet they 
serve to convey useful lessons. 

But, first of all, 
teaders, one and all, to take a warning hint 
from the title of example A, “Do Take my 
Photo”? This barbaric abbreviation, 
“photo,” like the word “bike,” must 
surely jar on all ears. Photograph or 
photogram, if you prefer it, but, please, 
not “photo.” 

Now, comparing prints A and B we get 
а rapid first impression that A was what 
one may call an impromptu, just as you 
are, a real and everyday natural, at-home 


A—“ Do TAKE my PHOTO.” 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


may we urge our 


By A. Gordon. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


` Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


costume and occupation. There 1s some- 
thing realistic and spontaneous which is 
attractive. On the other hand, print B, 
to a mere man’s eye, gives one more the 
impression of a “party frock,” a sugges- 
tion of one’s better, if not one's best, 
costume. 

The general effect is suggestive that the 
costume, curtains, plants, and so forth 
have been especially arranged for photo- 
graphy. 

Please do not run away with the wrong 
notions that one must not arrange things, 
or that "just as you are" (without ar. 
rangement) is best or sure to make a suc- 
cessful picture. Our course lies between 
these two extremes. Our aim should be 
to let the sitter do as much of the ar- 
ranging as possible—quite unconsciously, 
of course—our part being chiefly waiting 
and watching for the happy arrangement 


to come of itself, but not denying oneself. 


the power of a touch here or there. 

First of all we want a realistic and yet 
pictorial result—spontaneous, if possible, 
but if not, then with as little indication of 
arrangement as possible. 

In A one feels the suggestion that the 
sitter has been playing the piano, and 
turns round to speak to us. In B the 
notion is that the figure is posing for a 
photograph. Now, it is not impossible, 
but yet it takes an old hand to pose and 
yet to appear not to be posing. 

Now with regard to technicali- 
ties. And first of all come the 
background and surroundings, 
which so often help or hinder the 
success of the work. In A the 
objects on the top of the piano 
are too many and too finicking in 
size and detail. They fidget the 
eye and serve no useful purpose. 
True, they are natural enough in 
the sense that so many people 
seem to think the top of a piano 
is designed to serve the purpose 
of a shelf for bric-a-brac, and one 
wonders why piano-makers do not 
go on strike and make pianos 
with cylindrical or roof-shaped 
tops. 

In B one may say that, com- 
paratively speaking, the  back- 
ground is quiet, less self-assertive. 
But, on the other hand, it does 
not strike one as naturalistic, and 
the figure's two hands seem to 
draw our attention to the two 
curtains in a way that is not 
advantageous to pictorial effect. 

The lighting of the figure in B 
is satisfactory, and the tone-ren- 
dering of face and arms is quite 
good—better, indeed, than one 
generally sees in similar work. 
The texture quality of the satin 


and lace also calls for commendation, 
Showing that the worker has skill in the 
craft side, and now needs to study the 
art side more closely. 

In A the hght and shade contrasts are 
a little on the over-emphasised side, in- 
dicating need for more attention to light- 
ing, exposure, and development. The 
idea of the picture is prepossessing, as 
before indicated, but there is need for 


B.—AN At-Home Portrait. 
By Mrs. R. Sloan. 


From the Beginners’ Competition, 


closer study in the matter of general ar- 
rangement of light and shade, and also in 
the direction of simplification. The first 
Step in composition is the omission of what 
is not a help to the chief effect. 


АМЕ you any query ог 

point of difficulty im your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. Р. & 
Р. N.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


| He will help you. - 
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Beauty Spots. 

More than one amateur photographer has expressed in my 
hearing an intention to visit Belgium next year, and to secure 
records of the track of desolation. Meanwhile, it is felt in 
some circles in this country that, greatly as is the mutilation 
of the beautiful old Belgian towns to be deplored, the occur- 
rence will not be without its advantages, if it induces the public 
to turn to the many beautiful places which still remain to be 
explored in our own land. I gather that several of the great 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Mid- 
lands, when they read of the destruction of Dinant, wept with 
only one eye, and determined that England should learn what 
gems sparkled in its own bosom. As it was put in one such 
town, many have explored the Meuse, but how many have ex- 
plored the Irwell—or even the Limehouse Basin? 


Home Products. 

The editor had no sooner seen the foregoing paragraph than 
he handed over to me a couple of advertisements which have 
already come in. He does not usually allow advertisements 
to appear on the text pages, but the present occasion is excep- 
tional іп many ways. Here they are :— 


PHOTOGRAPH YOUR OWN COUNTRY FIRST.—Smokingham, 
situated in the heart of the Grime of England, has special 
charms for pictorialists. Cotton mills, dyeing, bleaching, 
and chemical works and collieries in the immediate vicinity. 
The river Ink, the waters of which are unnavigable by the 
German navy, flows through the town. Some twenty fac- 
tory chimneys are visible from all the best hotels. Many 
antiquarian “bits” among the warehouses, some of which 
date back as far as the reign of Queen Victoria. 


SMUT-ON-THE-COLLAR.—The attention of amateur photo- 
graphers is directed to this rare bit of English jet, rapidly 
becoming famous for its unexampled scenery. Midnight 
effects in early afternoon. Daily average of gloom, 23} 
hours. Atmosphere a speciality. Choice cuts of it can be 
taken home, and used for pigmenting and other purposes. 


Now we know exactly what to do. 


At Last. 

The colour photographer is alwavs a person to be pitied, be- 
cause colour photography, in the fullest sense of the word, is 
a thing that is ever coming and never seems to arrive. The 
hearts of many hopeful workers, however, must have had a 
lift up when they read an announcement, not, indeed, in the 
photographic press, for that is always behindhand in these 
matters, but in л weekly newspaper published in the Mile End 
Road under a date in August, 1914. It is there stated that at 
last there is a prospect of colour photography being practised 
by the ordinary camera worker. А specially prepared (but 
anonymous) plate is used for the purpose, and upon this plate 
the natural colours of the objects taken are reproduced. Prints 
are not vet possible on paper, so we are told, but the results on 
glass are quite charming, although the process is rather expen- 
sive. This information seemed to be so staggeringly new that I 
immediately rushed off with it to the Official Press Bureau. 
The Bureau, though unable to confirm the intelligence, has no 
objection to its publication. 


At the First Blush. 

Over in America, it seems, they train bromide and gaslight 
prints into a sense of decency. Such prints become endowed 
with the habit of blushing. They are induced to blush after 
they пауе been painted over with phenolphthalein and glycerine, 
and brought into the neighbourhood of a strong solution of 
ammonia. ‘That is enough to make any print of ordinary sen- 
sitiveness blush up to the roots of its hair. At the first sight 
of the ammonia the light parts become as fiery red as a major, 
though as soon as the ammonia is withdrawn they resume their 
natural complexion. The writer points out that photographs of 
flowers might be treated in this way. А white rose, for instance, 
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could be converted into a red one. Still, if 
a mop saturated with ammonia has to be held 
against the thing all the time in order to induce 
it to blush, the process has its drawbacks. 
and among those drawbacks under such circumstances I should 
most certainly include myself. 


The Studio Sea. 


I have seen a good many amateurs’ pictures taken at the sea- 
side, and although it is true that a number of them fail in this 
or that respect, they are not quite so bad as the studio “briny.” 
One studio picture is before me at this moment. If I did not 
know that it was a harmless studio affair—indeed, the rug on 
the beach is quite perceptible—my heart would fail me for the 
little sitter. The sea, and sky, and jutting rocks in the back- 
ground are black as night. Such a storm is glowering as might 
induce symptoms of conscience in a German mine-layer. The 
very demons of the deep are evidently playing pitch and toss. 
Yet in the foreground, in a white, immaculate sailor suit, is 
an aristocratic little fellow along with his sail boat. In sheer 
desperation at the insults done to ‘ier by studio backgrounds, it 
would not be surprising if Nature sent along a special thunder- 
storm to rip them up. 


Our Suburbs. 

The news that a body of photographers propcses to make 
a study of the London suburbs has caused much exhilaration 
in those centres of peacefulness and (not German) culture. I 
have received reports from quite a number of suburbs already, 
and, with just the minimum of condensation, I append these 
reports for the benefit of my readers. 

Milkmams Clink.—Abundance of pictorial material in this 
neighbourhood. A pity, however, that the idea was not mooted 
earlier, for a new drain has now been constructed, and the 
neighbourhood is no longer subject to the severe floodings (the 
overflow of the milkcans) of a little while ago. The sheets of 
water that stood about earned for the place the name of the 
London Broads. Plenty of excellent work, however, remains 
to be done, and a pictorial and symbolic representation of the 
milkman’s cry is a subject to which photographers might well 
bend their energies. 

Pussy Green.—The new clock tower erected at the west end 
of Pussy Green by the mayor is the outstanding theme for all 
artists visiting the neighbourhood. Ever since its installation 
the hands have resolutely pointed to 8.15, and hence any photo- 
graph of this structure will at once give the amateur a reputa- 
tion fcr early rising. Such a photograph must be taken soon, 
however, for so expeditiously do events develop in this progres 
sive suburb that the clock confidently expects to be set going 
within the next three months. 

Perambulator Hill.—This sylvan retreat retains its unspoiled 
beauties. Six nursemaids were in evidence yesterday, eight the 
day before. The photographer would do well, however, m 
exploring the charms of this region, to practise circumspection, 
for the number of police beats in the vicinity of Perambulator 
Hill is somewhat remarkable. 

Sicklewood.—This fast developing suburb is just the place for 
the night photographer. Within the last month or two, a couple 
of new street lamps have been set up along the arcade. This 
thoroughfare is now so brilliantly lighted that by making an 
exposure in chapters (so to speak), four or five hours per night, 
and returning to th2 same position the next night, it is possible 
to get some dots of brightness on the plate within a week. 

Bow-wow Heath.—The environs of this fine open space are 
growing in popularity, and quite recently, on a single estate, а 
hundred and fifty houses have sprung into being. These houses 
should on no account be neglected bv those who are intereste 
in aesthetic domesticity. Although all built on exactly the same 
plan, a pleasing variety is introduced by the fact that no fewer 
than three different designs of door-knockers have been 
employed. 
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INCE the war started, many people have found it neces- 
sary to seek for new methods of making money, either 
to supplement their incomes or to make provision 
for altered circumstances. 

The amateur photographer has a means at hand 
that can be exploited to а degree that is little dreamed of by 
those who do not realise the possibilities offered by the illus- 
trated Press. 

There is an impression that all the pictures appearing in the 
newspapers and magazines are supplied by professional and 
newspaper workers, but this is not the case. 

A very large proportion of the pictures that are published 
in such profusion are the work of amateurs. The amateur free- 
lance photographer so often does not realise the publication 
value, the cash value of his pictures. Over and over again 
there have been cases where sums varying from {20 to £40 have 
been earned from the sale of prints from a single negative, 
taken by an amateur, and there are instances on record of far 
larger sums being paid to people who have, hitherto, never sold 
a print. Yet the reward might have been missed altogether 
had not the picture got into the hands of someone who knew 
the ropes and realised the possibilities of the subject. 

‚ Names count for nothing when it comes to the supplying of 
pictures for the press. It is interest that is wanted, and if a 
novice who has never sold a print in his life sends in a good 
photogra ph— that is, ап interesting photograph—that picture will 
receive the editorial blessing, and will be paid for. 

The demand for photographs for reproduction grows every 
year. The big weekly papers, full of photographic pictures, 
the illustrated dailies, and the hundreds of magazines and jour- 
nals that depend so much on photographs for their illustrations 
are all asking for prints. Not a photograph that goes into these 
offices is rejected without due consideration. One never sees a 
notice to the effect that the editor has more photographs than he 
can use, although they often state that they are full up with 
literary matter. The demand for photographs grows faster than 
the supply. . 

Here, then, is a chance for the amateur photographer who 
wants to make money out of the hobby, and to make it quickly. 
The Practical Correspondence College, of which I am the Princi- 
pal, now employs two people to take round and place the work 


of students, and we are also working with a very good agency 
with a fine connection among editors and publishers. 

If you analyse the pictures that appear in the illustrated 
papers you will be astonished to find what a great number of 
them have been taken by the free-lance photographer, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of them are credited to an 
agency. The press agencies, of course, have a number of free- 
lance clients, for whom they publish prints, on commission, 
and very few of these free-lance workers care whether their 
name, or the name of the agent, is published, so long as they 
receive payment for their work. The free-lance who will 
take the trouble to send his own pictures direct to the editors 


will have the pleasure of seeing his, or her, own name under : 


the print, when it is published, and will also save the com- 
mission charged by the agent; but, whichever way you prefer 
to work, the profit is there right enough. І 

There 15 SO much to do, and there are so many fields to work, 
that it does not matter a bit whether the free lance lives in 
а big town or away in the country. As a matter of fact, the 
students that live in small towns or villages seem to earn money 


more quickly than those who live in the big cities, because 
there is less likelihood of competition. Some of our most 
successful students have never taken а “ topical” event in 
their lives, and have confined their efforts to country scenes, 
flower pictures, and other subjects that are in no way influenced 
by the war, for pictures like these are used by journals which 
do not publish ''topical" pictures in the news sense. The 
market is considerable if the pictures are taken in the right way. 

Miss Mary Jones, living on a farm, and not seeing a stranger 
from one week's end to another, can be just as successful as 
Mr. Thomas Smith, who lives in a big town, provided that each 
of them follows the instruction given in the course, and does 
exactly what the director of tuition specifies to suit their own 
particular circumstances. 

The course of instruction offered by the Practical Correspon- 
dence College is no mere stereotyped text-book sort of tuition. 
It is human, and has necessarily to be varied to suit the condi- 
tions of each individual student. 

The course has been written by the most successful free-lance 
photographer in London, and the whole of his vast experience of 
the editorial needs is placed at the disposal of students taking 
the course. He has anticipated every possible question that 
can arise, and sets forth, lucidly and clearly, exactly what step 
has to be taken at each stage of the work. 

Every student is given certain work to do that comes within 
his or her owr capabilities, and when the questions have been 
answered, and the specimens called for have been sent, the 
instructor writes a long, personal letter on the progress of the 
student, criticising his faults, showing where improvement can 
be made, and telling the student where to submit the prints for- 
warded with the exercise, if they are good enough for publi- 
cation. | 

The course teaches how to make photographs saleable, and 
how to secure the interest that captures the editorial half-guinea. 
It does not teach photography, and for that reason we cannot 
accept anyone as a student who does not show by his or her 
work that they can take good, clean, bright, sharp photographs. 
W e cannot undertake to teach duffers and those whose pictures 
are not clear and sharp. Every day we have to reject would-be. 
students because of this failing. It is ridiculous to promise what 
we cannot perform, and those who have not had much experi- 
ence with their cameras had better wait until such time as they, 


are proficient at the technical side of photography. 

Let the P. C. C. put you on the track of making guineas. Yon 
can be perfectly certain that they won't take your money unless 
the director of tuition says that your prints show promise. Quite 
a large percentage of prospective students are told that the 
College cannot accept them because their specimens are not good 
enough. 

If you are interested, if you want to add from Ios. to 20s. 
a week to your income, send up for the booklet called “‘ Profitable 
Photography " to the secretary of the Practical Correspondence 
College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, London, W.C., and get full 
particulars of the course. To save time you had better enclose 
half a dozen prints of your own taking, and say what camera you: 
use. The prints will be criticised and returned with the booklet. 
The fees for the course are very moderate, and the individual 
letters and advice given by the director of tuition will speedily 


put you on the right road to make a handsome and permanent 


addition to your income. 
VINCENT LOCKWOOD. 
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AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 
9 a.m. Tuesday. 

Debosit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 

Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 

WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
а Special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp." 
in the paper. : EE 

Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. i 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 

No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
been disposed of. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Quarter-plate Regular Sanderson, Beck 
Isostigmar F/5.8, Automat shutter, Mac- 
kenzie-Wishart, 12 envelopes, P.F.P. adapter, 
leather case, velvet lined, etc., recent model, 
new condition; £5 10s.—Particulars, Thorpe, 
2, Lancaster Road, Harrogate. 


Whole-plate McKellen’s triple patent 
folding camera, double extension, one double 
dark slide, buckram case, with straps, per- 
fect order; cost £15. Ash folding stand, 
E. Suter aplanat, No. 3, 12 by 10 lens in 
leather case; the lot, £5 15s.—Stone, 108, 
Long Acre, W.C. 


1,000 BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
LENSES. 


If you want a lens for a particular class 
of work, write to us for our Bargain List 
of Lenses, consisting of over one thousand 
lots. The finest selection and best value yet 
offered. We have thousands unlisted, so 
that if you are unable to select from the list, 
we are sure to bo able to fix you up with 
the right article at the right price on receipt 
of particulars.—The City Sale and Ex- 
change, 54, Lime Street, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


A SELECTION OF SECOND- 
HAND HIGH-GRADE FOLDING 
HAND CAMERAS. 


NOTE CHESE LOW PRICES. 


4i x 3} Sinclair Una de Luxe, £ s. d. 
triple extension, recent model, 
Ross-Zeiss Convertible Protar 
lens F/6.3, 5 in, and 9 in. foci in 
Compound shutter, 3 double 
slides, and case; cost £21 
Our Price 12 17 6 
4} х 3} Newman & Guardia 
Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, 
12 single slides, and case, as 
new: cost £19 10s. Our Price 15 10 6 
4} x 3} Adams Vaido de Luxe, 
latest pattern, as new, Ross- 
Zeiss Convertible Protar lens, 
in., 9in., and 14 in. foci, Com- 
pound shutter, 6 double slides. 
and case; cost £26 15s. 
. Our Price 15 10 0 
4} x 3} Butcher Klimax, Model 
II, double extension, Goerz 
Dagor lens F/6.8, shutter 1 sec. 
to 1-100th sec., 6 single slides, 
and case, as new; cost £10 3s. 
Our Price 
7x 5 Film.plate Premo, Cooke 
lens F/6.5, Compound shutter, 
pack adapter, 3 slides, and case. 
as new; cost 620 ... Our Price 
5X 4 Goerz Tenax, Dagor lens 
F/6.8, Compound shutter. f. p.a., 
and case: cost £12 Our Price 
54 x 3} Shew Xit, latest model, 
Zeiss Tessar lens F/4.5, Com- 
pound shutter, Mackenzie- 
Wishart envelope adapter, 12 
envelopes, and case; cost £ 17 
Our Price 9 10 O 
Any of these lots oan be had on approval 
against cash deposit. 
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VARIOUS. 


To be given away. ''Amateur Photo- 
grapher,” several bound volumes and many 
unbound copies, to anyone who will pay 
carriage. State quantity required.—P. Dan- 
natt, 47, Westcombe Park Road, S.E. 


915 0 


7 10 0 
Continued on next page. 
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PRR AT US: Goerz V.P. roll-film, Dogmar F/4.5 Com- . 
5 RATEO pound, Kodak tank, and enlarger, practically 
№№ new; cost £9 7s. 6d., for £7 10s.—No. 3,583, 
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Pictures 


by the late 


A. Horsley Hinton 


PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING— ' | 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, | 


ON PLATE SUNK MOUNTS, 
size 15% by I1. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. HORSLEY *[ 
HINTON, Notes on his Photographic if 
aims and ideals, and a Criticism of the 
Five Pictures, by А. Н. BLAKE, M.A. ‘f. 


LONDON: 
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As announced last week, an exhibition of pictures in 
the bromoil-transfer process by Mr. Fred Judge, of 
Hastings, opens to-day (October 


BROMOIL TRANSFER. 26) at “Тһе А. P." Little Gallery, 


52, Long Acre, W.C. The prints 
are remarkable in their range of subject and treatment, 
and indicate the special qualities of the process in obtain- 
ing fine results in pure pigment on pure paper. The 
beauty and absolute permanence of the pictures will, 
doubtless, appeal to many, and the exhibition should be 
visited by all who are interested in the progress of pic- 
torial photography along sound lines. In the present 
issue Mr. Judge also begins a series of articles describ- 
ing his method of work. These are eminently practical, 
and every reader of THE A. P. AND P. №. who is im- 
pressed with the quality of the pictures shown at the 
Little Gallery (and we do not think there will be many 
to whom they will not appeal) should read the articles 
with interest and profit. The exhibition remains open 
daily until November зо. Admission is free. А review 
of the pictures will be given next week. 
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We have already referred on several occasions lately 
to the various ways and means by which photographers 
are helping the Prince of 
FURTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC "Wales's National Relief Fund. 
HELP FOR THE FUND. The sale of reproductions of 
the Editor's picture, “Тһе 
Empire's Watchdogs," has already brought in over a 
thousand shillings; a considerable number of exhibitors 
at the Salon have desired that the proceeds of the sales 
of their pictures. should be devoted to the Fund; the 
Royal Photographic Society has sent a donation repre- 
senting half of the shillings taken at their recent exhibi- 
tion; and the Salon will probably be shortly handing 
over a considerable amount as the net profits on the Pall 
Mall show. On p. 398 of the present issue will be found 
a striking picture by Mrs. G. A. Barton. This she has 
asked us to reproduce, and. to announce that she is 
making signed carbon duplicates, 15 by 12, mounted and 
framed, at one guinea each, the proceeds being handed 
‘over to the Fund. She also states that she is prepared 
to make prints of any of her pictures which were on view 
at the Salon, in carbon, 15 by 12, at the same price for 
the same purpose. We hope our readers will respond 
to Mrs. Barton's generous efforts in a good cause. 


OPICS OF THE WEEK 
J| S9EDITOPIAL 


COMMENT 


Mr. A. H. Blake is to be congratulated on having, in 
addition to suggesting the formation of a School of 
London Landscape Photo- 
graphy, successfully inau- 
gurated the scheme at the 

| | meeting held on Friday, 
October 16. This meeting took place at the Salon, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, as it was found at the last moment that it 
was not expedient to have it at the Camera Club, as 
originally announced. The meeting included a number 
of workers whose past successes and entire keenness 
and appreciation of what London offers to the camera- 
man should prove valuable in the future life and progress 
of the organisation. Letters were received from a con- 
siderable number of other well-known workers, express- 
ing sympathy with the movement, and all desiring to 
help. The undoubted success of the East Anglian 
School of Landscape Photography was quoted, and the 
splendid motive power which the school afforded its 
members was testimony to its usefulness. А detailed 
account of the arrangements which were agreed to for 
the future of the organisation will be published in next 
week's A. P. AND P. N. for the benefit of all who are 
interested in the movement. In the meantime it should 
be noted that the school will be an entirely independent 
body, with no connection with any existing societies, and 
that, for purposes of work, London is to be divided into 
eight definite areas, and local secretaries were appointed 
for each. The areas are approximately the same as 
those dealt with each week by Mr. Blake in his series of 
articles now appearing in THE А. P. AND P. N. 

o © 

When, in former years, we were told of the rocket 
camera—the camera which was shot into the air with a 
charge of powder, winked an eye 
at the surrounding landscape, and 
came soaring gracefuly down 
again by means of a parachute—the thing was regarded 
as something of a joke. But war alters the perspective 
in this as in other matters, and now we are told in some 
of the papers of a fearsome rocket apparatus which 1s 
doing wonderful service in the vanguard of the German 
armies. The camera, so we are informed, is fired up to 
a great height for a moment's searching survey, during 
which the Zeiss lens—please note!—maps out the 
enemy’s country with an eagle eye. In spite of the air 
of conviction in all this, we remain sceptical as to any 


A SCHOOL OF LONDON 
LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE AERIAL ‘ SPY.” 
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large utility for this invention. With the aeroplane 
scouting everywhere in front of the army, and able to 
choose its point of view with deliberation, or, failing this, 
the war kite, it seems hardly necessary to drag over the 
country an apparatus somewhat resembling a fire-escape, 
which appears to be necessary in order that the rocket 
camera may do its random work. 


| o ө © 
Many people will recall the hero of Chamisso's 
immortal tale, the man who sold his shadow. That, of 
course, is a fable, but it 15 
interesting to know that the 
idea of eliminating the shadow 
has now been worked out in physical science. Illuminat- 
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ing engineers have succeeded in lighting a billiard table 
artificially in such a manner that the balls, rolling hither 
and thither on the green cloth, cast no trace of shadow. 
The conditions are very exacting, for the green cloth, 
which is slightly absorbent of light, must show a good 
degree of intensity, and the intensity must be absolutely 
uniform over the whole surface. The thing has been 
done, however, by an arrangement of lamps having con- 
centrated prismatic reflectors, and the best evidence of 
accomplishment is afforded by photographs which show a 
field of perfectly even illumination, the balls standing out 
distinctly, without any apparent shadow in any direc- 
tion. Peter Schlemihl has been realised in applied 
science. 


— — — Xe — 


THE TRAILL-TAYLOR LECTURE. 
MR. J. W. GORDON ON THE PHENOMENA OF DIFFRACTION. 


MONG the previous Traill-Taylor memorial lectures few 

have been so recondite in theme, and yet so attractive in 
presentation, as the most recent of the series, delivered on 
October 13 by Mr. J. W. Gordon. The lecturer was on his feet 
for neariy two hours, and although it is probable that only a 
very small section of his audience wers able to follow him in the 
intricacies of his subject, the eloquence with which he invested 
a dry question of optics prevented any flagging of interest. 

Mr. Gordon's subject was the influence of diffraction on the 
formation of optical images, the most under-valued branch, he 
called it, of optical theory. Instead of ranking with the theories 
of reflection and of refraction as the third great allotment in the 
theory of vision, diffraction ranked at best among the curiosi- 
ties of optics, and merited more honourable treatment than it 
had hitherto received. 

Diffraction is the spreading of light, and its phenomena are 
seen in the simplest form by viewing a street lamp through tne 
meshes of a handkerchief. It may be more properly defined as 
the effect dependent upon the limitation of a beam of light. 
What are known as diffraction bands are the borders of alter- 
nate brightness and darkness produced at the edge of the shadow 
which is formed upon a screen when an opaque object is inter- 
posed between the screen and a small light source. 

Shadows, Mr. Gordon pointed out, were the most familiar 
form of optical images, and had been objects of interest and 
study from the days of prehistoric man. Not only were they the 
commonest of optical images, but they were the only optical 


images, for light and shadow were but two names for the same 
essential thing. An object looked blue because the light 
reflected from the green and the red had been cut off, so that 
the object might be said to be in the green-red shadow, a red 
object in the blue-green shadow, and a green object in the blue- 
red shadow. 

If refraction were brought about by lenses and reflection by 
mirrors, diffraction was formed by simple apertures, and from 
this point Mr. Gordon proceeded to give a historical sketch of 
the diffraction theory. It was to the Italian astronomer, 
Grimaldi, that we owed the first explicit knowledge of diffrac- 
tion phenomena, and although 250 years separated us from his 
day, this department of diffraction might still be likened to a 
Crown colony in the region of light—a district in which authority 
flourished, and no one felt thoroughly at home. Mr. Gordon 
then dealt in turn with the work of Newton, Young, Fresnel, 
Fraunhofer, Airy, Helmholtz, and others, and concluded by 
showing some excellent photographs of diffraction patterns 
made through circular apettures. These patterns had been seen 
previously in actuality, and not as photographs, at the recent 
Optical Congress. 

Traill-Taylor was as renowned in optics as in photography, 
and one must not complain if the side less directly of photo- 
graphic interest is represented in the series of lectures which 
bear his name, especially when it results in such a brilliant and 
exhaustive treatise as will make the seventeenth lecture 
memorable. 


— — St ————— 


THE LONDON SALON 


ARLY in the afternoon, in the committee-room of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, an inquisitive intruder would 
have seen a body of respectable-looking men cutting pages out 
of small books and, with incredible skill, folding them and 
refolding them until they were as alike as peas. But for their 
sex they might have been taken for pretty cigarette-makers. 
Actually they were the committee of the London Salon Art 
Union, assisted by the best available talent, folding counter- 
foils of tickets ready for the draw. 

Down below the turnstile constantly clicked as ticket-holder 

after ticket-holder filed into the gallery to see that everything 
was above-board, and whilst waiting for the advertised hour each 
restlessly paced the gallery selecting pictures for the prizes 
which might come their way. 
. At four precisely a basket and a ballot-box were brought in 
and were placed out of reach of possible incendiaries, while a 
circle of chairs was prepared for the audience. It was curious 
to. see how differently the ticket-holders faced the situation. 
Some were distinct^; nervous. One man blew his nose twice. 
Another man didn't blow his at all. There were tense looks on 
the faces of some of the womenkind. Others merely looked as 
if there was nothing at stake. 

At five minutes past four the basket was placed on a chair 
before the audience, and was found to contain the huge pile of 
folded-up counterfoils. The ballot-box contained slips on each 
of which was the value of a prize. No, we are wrong! 
With great want of consideration the hon. secretary, Mr. Percy 
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“DRAW.” a 


By С. Н. L. EMANUEL, Eye-witness. 


Wright, had added a whole handful of slips, each of which was a 
blank. 

Miss Peggy Mortimer, heiress-presumptive and eldest issue of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Mortimer, acted as cat's-paw, and drew out 
one by one the lucky counterfoils ; that is to say, the counter- 
foils which would all have been lucky had it not been for Mr. 
Percy Wright's want of consideration. As it was, the fairy 
would draw out a paper, a scrutineer would read from it the 
name of the holder, who, if present, would be raised to the 
seventh heaven, until the other scrutineer drew a slip from the 
ballot-box which declared a blank. 

Amongst the distinguished audience would be noticed Mrs. 
Cadby, Craigie, Antony Guest, Anderson, Ward Muir, and other 
well-known workers. Ward Muir's name was drawn several 
times, each entitling him to a—blank. Не sat there looking 
haggard with anxiety, and it was a relief when at last he drew a 
prize, and a good one at that. He became again a wanton youth. 

After the draw the prizewinners recommenced their roam- 
ings to select their prizes, and it was interesting to note how 
exhibitors present would try to hedge them towards fheir 
pictures. Some of the efforts to get their works selected were 
childishly transparent. What, for instance, could one think of 
the strategy of an exhibitor who brought a chair up and sat 
solidly before his picture, repeating audibly to himself, * Won- 
derful! wonderful! and how absurdly cheap!” We are happy 
to be able to say that his effort to foist his poor thing on to an 
unsuspecting winner was without success. 
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ICTURES in pure pig- 

ment on pure paper and 
with all the delicacy, 
gradation, detail, and accuracy of drawing peculiar to 
photography, coupled with entire personal control of 
tonal values and breadth of effect—this claim for the 
bromoil-transfer process will not be found excessive in 
any particular. Add to this the fact that, during the dull 
weather and the long winter evenings, prints in any size 
and colour can be made by artificial light alone, and, 
moreover, with results that in capable hands are com- 
parable with photogravure. 

These obvious attractions, together with the articles 
in Tue А. P. AND Р. N. on the subject of oil transfer by 
M. Demachy (to whom we in England owe so much), and 
his exhibition of prints at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery, 
turned my attention to the possibilities of bromoil—one 
of the most popular and fascinating processes—for 
transfer work. 

Having got into the way of making a passable 
bromoil with ease and certainty, in some cases almost all 
that could be desired, I could not get a full and 
sat:sfying transfer until I stumbled by accident on the 
secret—a very simple one, as almost all such things 
arc—and here it is : After transferring, soak the bromide 
again for a few moments, ink up and transfer on top 
of the first impression. If not satisfactory, transfer 
another inking on top of that, and another, and 
-yet another, if you like, and then you get what I 
always hankered after, a result similar to a mezzo- 
tint, or even an etching at times. I am only just 
realising the possibilities there are in the method. 
Just think for a moment; you can build up from 
a very weak original a result that is astonishing; 
you can fetch up the strength of parts of your picture; 
you can with one inking, weak or flat, get all the high 
lights and the delicate half-tones, transfer, and then 
with another inking, with the bromide wet and heavier 
pigment, get a strong, contrasty result to transfer on 
top of the first. You can—oh, goodness knows what 
will eventually be done by some of our best workers, 
especially when you think of using different colours for 
the different printings! But enough of this; I had 
better tell you how it is done, or, rather, how I do it. 

In the first place, as in every other process, the best 
negative gives the best result; and in any case, a good 
enlargement is more easily obtained from a good nega- 
tive than from a poor one. Personally, I have adopted 
whole-plate as the most convenient size; it is sufficiently 
large to acquire a dignity, and at the same time is not 
too large to be quickly pigmented. I have tried many 
makes of bromide paper, but have obtained my best 
result by means of Kodak platino-matte, and so I gene- 
rally stick to it. It seems to require longer to get a 
finished bromoil on it than on other grades; but its range 
is good, and it transfers fairly freely. I make a 
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BROMOIL TRANSFER. 


The Ideal Indoor Process for the Pictorial Photographer. 
By FRED JUDGE. 


I—MAKING THE BROMOIL PRINT, AND PREPARING 
FOR TRANSFER. 
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reversed enlargement on this paper, using an amidoÍ 
developer. 

It will be found essential to have a clear border 
or margin. After development—and this I consider 
rather important—a good wash is necessary, say a 
minute under the tap, not just a rinse; then fix for 
fifteen minutes in a plain hypo bath, and afterwards 
thoroughly wash. And now comes a slight difference in 
my own treatment from what, I believe, is that of others. 
Most workers dry and then bleach; but I bleach imme- 
diately after washing. 

The formula I employ is that published by Mr. A. H. 
Garner recently in THE A. P. AND Р. N. It is as 
follows :—(A) Salt 1 lb., water 64 oz., copper chloride 
202. І drm. (B) Sat. sol. potassium bichromate. For use, 
4 oz. A, 1$ drm. B, 4 oz. water, this quantity of bichro- 
mate being best for Kodak P.M., but may have to be 
altered a little for other makes. After bleaching, a wash 
in, say, three changes, and then three minutes' fixing 
in hypo 1 lb., potass. metabisulphite 24 oz., water 140 
oz. Several more changes of water; then hang up by a 
clip at the corner, and dry. 

I generally bleach five or six enlargements at a time, 
in every bath constantly bringing the bottom one to 
the top, and paying particular attention to the first 
fixing bath. Almost all my bromoil transfers are done 
in the evenings, and I find one per evening is quite 
sufficient. Before leaving home in the morning I take 
one of the bleached bromides, straighten it out, and 
trim the clear border or margin evenly, with a straight- 
edge and sharp knife, cutting it on glass, if possible, to 
ensure a clean edge; a rough, jagged edge is conducive 
to frilling with the handling which the print afterwards 
receives. І then slip it into a dish of clean cold water, 
turning it over two or three times to make sure there 
are no air bells (this is important), and then leave it 
there face down till the evening—say, ten or eleven hours. 

The wet pigmenting pad is made by folding a whole 
sheet of photographic blotting paper twice, to make 
it four-sheet thick; this I thoroughly soak and lay on 
a slightly larger piece of thick old plate-glass, and 
then lay on the top a piece of ordinary superfine writing 
paper (about 1o by 8), thoroughly wetted, of course. 
This should be done the previous evening, and should 
keep nice and moist, fit for work for two or three times. 
Generally, after the close of the second evening's work, 
I hold the lot under the tap for a moment, and then put 
in a cool place (in my case, a cellar). 

The damping arrangement for the transfer paper 
is also prepared a day or two in advance. In this 
case I use two whole sheets of photographic blotting 
paper folded over once, thoroughly saturate, and place 
between two larger pieces of old plate-glass, as thick 
and heavy as can be got. If the damper were used 
at once, it would be far too wet, but two days in the 
cellar between the glasses brings it into fine condition, 
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and it will keep so for another day or two, when a 
thorough soaking after the evening’s work will make 
it all right for the following evening. The transfer 
paper itself may be any good make of drawing paper 
or tinted crayon paper; but I have found that the best 
result is got by using the finest obtainable, and this, to 
my thinking, is Arnold’s unbleached hand-made. It 
is a lovely paper, pure white, which other makes are 
not; at least, I have not found one yet; and the 140 lb. 
weight is just right to do away with the necessity of 
mounting. А sheet costs od., and cuts up into four, 
about 16 by ir, which gives a beautiful-sized margin 
for the whole-plate print. If the paper is creased over 
and cut with a wooden flat rule, a rough, Jagged edge 
is procured, which, after the damping, compares well 
with the hand-made edges of the other two sides. | 

I have tried various surfaces, but have eventually 
adopted the hot-pressed, the gloss of which comes off 
in the damping, leaving a good semi-rough surface, 
which the inked print takes to very kindly. 
an hour before pigmenting, slip a piece of the Arnold 
paper between the damp blotting paper, not too close 
to the bend of it, and lay the top piece of glass on again 
for, say, two minutes, to get the top sheets of blotting 
pressed in: contact, and then remove. If the weight is 
left on the transfer paper much longer than this, you 
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will find, when you are ready for it, the paper will be 
all cockled. This sounds a very simple little thing; but 
it cost me months of vexation and no end of material 
to find out; so don't despise it. Get the pigmenting 
done as quickly as possible; if longer than twenty 
minutes, say, give another soak for two or three 
minutes, replace on pad, blot off, and finish inking. 

` By the way, the inking should come easy; if hopping 
is necessary, the darks will not transfer. A tip here. 
Loose bits of hair and other stuff that seem to come 
from nowhere are easily picked off with a stiff, small 
brush immediately after this resoaking and wiping dry. 
A good inking brush is the oil printer's best friend, so 
have as good a one as you can get, and have it big 
enough, at least 1 in. across; a smaller one is also useful 
at times; and one thing I consider almost a necessity, 
a small, flat, stiff oil-painter's brush, perhaps + in. wide. 
This is to pick out high. lights, stroke down broad lines, 
etc., where wanted, and clean the margin; sometimes 
this last is best done with a damp rag (old white linen 
The ink I use is Sinclair's 
Encre Machine, and nothing else whatever, no medium 
or thinning of any description; I also have a tube of 
their Encre Taille Douce, but use it very rarely. 


(Part II. of Mr. Judge's article, describing his method of 
transfer, will appear next week.) 


DURING the autumn and winter 
months, when the amateur photo- 
grapher finds so much to do indoors 
: in making prints or enlargements 
— from negatives exposed during the 
summer, the advantages of bromide 
and gaslight papers speedily assert them- 
selves. Under the above heading I hope 
to alternate my notes on enlarging and 
lantern slide making week by week, so 
that readers will find matters of imme- 
diate and topical interest relating to one 
of these subjects in every issue. 

One mistake many amateurs make at points all along 
the line, from purchasing the camera to selling an exhibition 
print, is in thinking that success depends on some one 
factor; some trick, dodge, tip, which the successful man 
keeps as a secret “ up his sleeve." Get rid of that idea once 
and for all. In no case or at no point does success depend 
on any one isolated factor. Take the case of making a 
thoroughly satisfactory bromide or gaslight print. Imagine 
the subject selected, plate exposed, and so forth. The fol- 
lowing all influence the final result : 

1. Negative not excessive either way as regards too much 
or too little contrast. It should be free from spots, stains, 
markings, etc., well fixed, washed, and quite dry. 

2. Paper, not stale, nor damp, nor fogged. Both the paper 
surface and negative should be free from dust particles. 

3. The developer must not be stale, and preferably fresh, 
well proportioned, and free from solid particles. | 

4. If the negative is of the right kind as regards contrast, 
the best print will be one that has been exposed just so that 
development can be carried as far as it will go, and yet the 
print not stained. (Prolonged development with under print- 
ing, especially from  harsh-contrast negatives, tends to 
develop stains.) 
` & A large number of enlargements, and not a few contact 
prints, are spoiled by dark-room fog. Although bromide 
paper is far less sensitive than ordinary plates, yet it must 
not be forgotten that the difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind. If an exposure of one second will fog an 


;ROMIDE AND GASLIGHT NOTES.—I. 


By 'ONLOOKER."' 


ordinary plate, an exposure of 20 seconds to the same light 
most probably would fog a lantern plate or bromide paper. 
I venture to doubt if ever any print was improved by fog, 
but I have seen hundreds spoiled by it. Moral: Shield. the 
paper from dark-room light as much as possible, and keep 
the developing dish covered as you would with a plate in it. 
6. Beware of handling a print wet with developer with 
fingers in the least degree contaminated by hypo. Fix 
thoroughly, avoiding clinging air-bells on either side of the 
paper. Wash the print thoroughly and quickly. Long soak- 
ing is bad for gelatine on paper, or glass, or celluloid. Long 
soaking is not efficient fixing. As long as a print contains 
any hypo, keep it away from the air, i.e., well below the 
surface of the fixing bath and washing water. 
- These are the leading factors, but not the ‘‘ exclusive all,” 
which go to the making of a first-class technical quality 
bromide or gaslight print. The weakest link limits the 
strength of the chain. А strong link in one place does not 
help a weak one somewhere else. Care at one stage will 
not counteract carelessness at another stage. 


Stained Negatives. 

One of the commonly existing but not often recognised 
causes of wasted paper, both gaslight and bromide, is due 
to failure to recognise the importance of any—no matter how 
slight—stain on the negative. Most development-paper work 
is done by artificial light, and it is proverbially difficult to 
recognise the presence of a slight yellow stain in such light. 
An amount of stain instantly noticed in daylight may entirely 
escape notice by artificial light, but its effect on exposure is 
very great indeed, equivalent to doubling or trebling the 
exposure. The practical moral of this note is that all nega- 
tives which are to be printed by any kind of artificial light 
should be examined in good dayliglit by looking through them : 
at a piece of clean white blotting. paper laid flat down on a 
table in front of a window, where the paper can be well 
lighted by bright, diffused day-sky-light. The negatives 
should be grouped, and marked into O—stain free, S—slight 
stain, SS—medium stain, and SSS—conspicuous stain. S 
will probably mean double the O exposure, SS four times, 
and SSS eight times the O class exposure. 
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A FARMYARD IN ESSEX. 


` THE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE LONDON SUBURBS. 


No. 


IV—EASTWARDS. 


Special to "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


GBR 


AS 


` IN' an “Essex ` VILLAGE. 


TWARDS! Cer- 
tainly at the first 
blush it does not 
sound anything 
like so interesting 
and so promising 
to the Londoner as 
westwards. To 


my own mind, 
however, the op- 
portunities offered 
here are more 
numerous, and 


better worth work- 
ing at than in the 
favoured west. 
You get first of all 
the atmosphere of 
the east—not so 
good for the lungs 
perhaps, but better 


_ for the camera. 


The east is the 
region of the river, 
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By А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. 


Ву А. Н. BLAKE, M.A. 


as the west; and. more so, as its even course keeps the river 
in our area all the time, from the wonders of the London 
Pool through Greenwich and the docks to Woolwich, and 
away through the saltings and amphibious regions till the mud 
flats of Leigh and the pier of Southend give glimpses out to 
sea. Simply to mention this suburban district is to conjure 
up whole series of the pictures of the past, and the attrac- 
tions of many a past Salon; so no one can feel that this 
suburban district is not food for the camera. It would be 
superfluous even to try and detail what Greenwich and 
riverside Thames can offer from the Pool to the Nore. Every 
camera-man knows his river, be it only on the annual Thames 
outing; and very fine pictures have rewarded the efforts of 
not a few. 

But the river should be seen from the banks, as well as 
the banks from the river; the difference is almost as great 
as between the view of life as seen from the pavement to 
the gutter, or the gutter to the pavement. One of the real 
wonders of London and Essex is that same river wall which 
holds in and holds up the waters of Father Thames from 
London to the coast, and round for many a mile into Essex 
territory adjacent to the sea: The land in many places is 
below the river level, as you may note in the case of the 
public-house, for instance, at Holehaven, on Canvey Island, 
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from the upper story of a house 
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‘Yue WINTRY FIELDS. 
where I have looked down as 


from the river wall on its court- 
yard, and seen that curious pro- 
cess of dyeing flowers for the 
London.market which certainly 
has not been observed by every- 
one.  Canvey Island itself is 
strangely transmogrified since 
the old days of the mud-flat pic- 
tures, but it is full of new matter. 
Its dreariness should suit our 
pessimistic moods, and for the 
botanist its water flowers are a 
delight, and then it is quite close 
to Benfleet (in fact, you leave the 
train there), with its church and 
old-fashioned houses most pic- 
turesquely posted above the 
creek. 

Southend seems a far cry for 
a London suburb, but it is a first- 
class London dormitory; but we 
need not press the point, as 
there is so much material be- 
tween it.and London. To renew 
once more our simile of the 
ebbing tide. The tide ebbs 
strongly from Liverpool Street 


ESSE 
as early as Stratford, where an ree 


immense number of workers seem to live, and then at East 
and West Ham and Barking; at Hornchurch the tide is less 
strong until the Essex railside villages consume their sixes 
or tens, and at last the terminus of this area, Southend, its 


few dozens. 


Lying on either side of the river area, and included in the 
eastern area, we get many interesting and picturesque places, 
some that have played a part in history. Pepys often men- 
tions Dagenham, where the Carterets had a house. 
now it can boast some remains of old days, and its market 


FARM. 


Even 


gardens are hardly yet extinct; and perhaps Dagenham 


Breach Memorial of the great breach in the Thames 
wall which took place in 1707, and now a favourite haunt 


of the patient angler, may reward the camerist more. 


Deptford, with its creek, the scene of the old shi 


area of the Pepys period, is still full of interest, and not only 
at its mouth, with the craft lying in the muddy stream, as 


pbuilding 


seen from the bridge, but higher up it is very promising for 


work. Pepys was often here, and kept a sharp eye on the 


King's, and, incidentally, on his own, interests. 
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I should like to make special mention of. 


Stratford; lying so -near to London, and 
apparently promising so little return for the 
attention of the pictorialist, it is yet a most fruit- 
ful district. A few years ago we had a competi- 
tion there for pictures produced within a mile of 
the Institute, and the results iustified the conten- 
tion ‘that it is well worth working. It has the 
usual fine East End atmosphere, concealing the 
ugly and beautifying the commonplace, and the 
dreary street vistas will impress the most unob- 
servant; but perhaps its railway works are its 
best pictorial asset. The range of labour yards 
and factories is very great, and all kinds of in- 
teresting things are going on. Here is a man 
kneeling before what looks like miniature earth- 
works.and trenches. А gigantic mould it is of 
sand for the reception of the hot metal, which, 
run into it, is ‘going to become eventually the 
driving-wheel of an.-engine. Here is a man 
intent on a table and a small circular saw, while 
overhead the great circle of its bow gives a 
decorative pattern. In another shed, amidst dark 
and lurid smoke from the molten metal, the fiery 
stream flows from the furnace 
into the bucket, from which 
it will be tipped anon into 
the mould waiting for its recep- 
tion. 

Not far away from the Strat- 
ford district we get the country- 
side blackened and devastated by 
its fumes, where the various 
acids, nitric, sulphuric, etc., are 
refined. The air is biting with 
the exhalations of these works, 
the refuse lies around, and no 
blade of vegetation can live. 

And the river and its wal? 
meander away through dreary 
wastes, with here and there 
below the river level a farm and 
grazing animals, until London is 
left far behind, and the East- 
end atmosphere is cleared away, 
and prosperous villages and river- 
side solitary landings come into 
view, where the farmer gets his 
produce aboard the Thames 
barge. Anon the scene gradually 
merges into the saltings of Ben- 
fleet and Leigh, and the prosper- 
ous London playground and 
dormitory of Southend-on-Sea. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. BY ELLIOTT PEEL. 
Frem the London Salon of Photography. 
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SPANISH WATER CARRIER. 


BY 
J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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IN TIME OF WAR. BY MRS. G. A. BARTON. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
à Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
— expressed by correspondents. 


BRITISH OR GERMAN ? 


SIR,—AÀAs manufacturers of both cameras and lenses we have 


been interested to read the correspondence by “Pat Riot” and | 


others in your issue of October 12 on the subject of the sale 
of German lenses on cameras. 

We think it is safe to say that in nearly every instance pur- 
chasers of lenses rely on the advice and recommendation of the 
dealer from whom they buy as to the most suitable for their 
purpose; and if the dealer will list and push the British-made 
in preference to German, he will serve his customer to equal 
advantage—one of your correspondents states that British lenses 
are magnificent—and will have the added satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is also serving his country.—Yours, etc., 

High Holborn, W.C. W. WATSON AND Sons, Lp. 


51в,—1Іп reply to Mr. Hume’s letter in your issue of September 
28. Dealers who increase the price of their German-made goods 
(now less obtainable) deserve to bear the loss by being com- 
pelled to have them left on their hands through no sale. And 
those who have kept their customers ignorant as to the origin 
of their purchases have laid themselves open to traitorous deal- 
ings. As to loving his beloved land fervently, and stating at 
the same time that he will buy goods in any country, and that 
the dealer's shop is a German museum worthy of serious con- 
templation now, this speaks for itself, and constitutes a strong 
case where the higher authorities should step in. 

Let him state what goods he has been buying that cannot be 
made in Britain, along with the price, then we should have some- 
thing definite to argue on. 

The pro-Boer element in this country was the cause of pro- 
longation of hostilities, and much useless bloodshed in our last 
war, and such namby-pamby writing as Mr. Hume's letter will 
have similar inffuence in the present, if left unchecked. 

Let us all be wary of the *Made in Germany," and spurn it. 
—VYours, etc., RoBERT THOMSON. 

Edinburgh. 


THE WIDELY READ “А.Р.” 

SIR,—I beg to thank you for forwarding letter from a New 
Zealand correspondent addressed to me care of your office. You 
may be interested to know that this was from some unknown 
person residing in New Zealand who seems to have appreciated 
some of the illustrations to my article appearing in your issue 
of April 13th last, having recognised places reminding him of 
his old home, which he says he left thirty-four years ago. 

It is rather a tribute to your paper that such a communication 
should be received from so great a distance as Onehunga, which, 
on reference to a map, I find is a little seaport town in a most 
remote part of the world.—I am, sir, etc., J. RALPHs. 

New Brighton. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

SIR,—The Secretary to the Decimal Association must be hard 
up for an argument. He blandly infers that we have lost, and 
are losing, and that Germany has hitherto captured and gained 
trade, because we do not, and they do, adopt and use a system 
of weights and measures known as the “metric system.” This 
is too funny for business. Any apprentice will tell him that 
scarcely two countries on earth conform in demand to the 
same detail of алу system, and, on the other hand, that many 
methods of packing, measuring, and so forth are demanded in 
many cases by the same country in various localities. The 
claim which he makes for any single method as possessing 
special magic is nonsense. 

The strictures passed by a slumberous Board of Trade as 
to the non-adaptability of British methods to foreign demands 
your correspondent maladroitly pins on to our domestic system 
of weights and measures. “That is the cause of it all,” he 
seems to say. But practical commercial men know full well 
that is the last ditch of defence to which the advocates of a 
ridiculous and pedantic decimal system are always driven. The 
obvious reply is that the Board of Trade never has said that 
our foreign trade would expand by every housewife in England 
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changing her methods of reckoning her housekeeping, and going 
mad in the process. And if your correspondent refers to British 
methods of exporting goods and invoicing, he is evidently quite 
ridiculously ignorant of what goes on in an exporting ware- 
house and manufactory. 

I hope we shall soon hear the last of this piffle about the 
trade-compelling virtue of a mere single system of figuring for 
the whole earth. It does not exist, and the people of Great 
Britain and the United States will have their say when the mere 
academy man attempts to foist his jargon upon them for no 
better reason than meddlesomeness.—Yours, etc., 

Hanwell, W. SYDNEY J. ENGLAND. 
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The Camera Club.—The Arts Committee have undertaken the 
reorganisation of the permanent exhibition at 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. It is hoped that by degrees a unique and 
valuable collection of photographs will be the result. To this 
end contributions will be accepted only if invited by the com- 
mittee. A report was made to the committee on the pictures at 
the Salon and the Royal, and several exhibitors have responded 
to invitations to contribute prints. 

Royal Photographic Society.—A house exhibition of photo- 
graphs by Mr. Lewis Balfour, depicting bird life on the Bass 
Rock, was opened at 35, Russell Square on October 20. 


Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards in the com- 
petition for week ending October 12 are as follows :—First prize 
(one guinea), A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; second 
prize (half a guinea), J. H. Saunders, Leeds. 

There are a few vacancies in the Shropshire Postal Camera 
Club Portfolio for good average pictorial workers. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the hon. secretary, Mr. R. G. Vaughton 
Dymock, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury, enclosing two or more 
specimen mounted prints. 

“ Fall In!” Mr. Harold Begbie's well-known recruiting song, 
has been incorporated in a photographic postcard by Mr. E. G. 
Handel-Lucas, and put on the market by Messrs. A. Mason 
and Co., of Ludgate Hill, E.C. All profits from the sale of the 
cards will be devoted to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

The October issue of ‘‘ Photographic Scraps” contains 
articles on “Photography as an Aid to Teaching,” “Self-Toning 
Papers,” “War Photography at Home,” etc. Copies of the pub- 
lication may be had gratis from dealers or direct from Messrs. 
Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on receipt of stamp for postage. 

An Exhibition of Arts and Handicrafts will be held by our con- 
temporary, The Englishwoman, at the Maddox Street Galleries, 
23a, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W., from November 4th to 
November 14th. A section for photography will be included. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
The Englishwoman, 11, Haymarket, S.W. 

Patriotic Seals and Flags.—Messrs. Lilywhite, Ltd., ої 
Halifax, are putting on the market an assortment of patriotic 
seals and flags, printed in colour on gummed paper, for the 
purpose of attaching to cards, correspondence, etc. Application 
to the firm will bring full particulars of these, also of the 
“Lilywhite ” Christmas postcards and mounts. 

Paget Self-Toning Competition.—The prize-winners for August 
are as follows:—Miss S. E. Young, Cheltenham ; J. W. Patti- 
son, St. John’s Chapel; R. A. West, Eltham, S.E.; A. J. 
Shorter, Balham, S.W.; S. W. Shore, Alexandra Park, N.; 
Rev. G. Tandy, Bournemouth; Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham; S. A. 
Bond, Penzance; Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield. 

Correction.—In the result of the Weekly Competition appear- 
ing in our issue for October sth, the plate used for the picture 
receiving the second prize was wrongly described as “Barnet 
Anti-Screen.” This should, of course, have been “Wellington 
Anti-Screen,” this description having been registered by Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward for a popular brand of their plates. 

“The Great War to Date."—4A special lecture under this 
title has been prepared by Mr. A. H. Blake, giving a clear 
account of the causes and course of the war. It is illustrated 
with unique lantern slides. For full particulars as to this and 
other lantern lectures on various literary and artistic subjects, 
application should be made to Mr. Blake at the Authors’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
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A USEFUL LAMPSHADE AND STAND. 


HEN working in a dark-room for 

any length of time the light is 
liable to be troublesome to the eyes, more 
especially when using the ruby light. 
Most lamps of the modern pattern, how- 
ever, are fitted with a shade, made so that 
it can be lowered or raised to a height 
that is not always suitable. 


If the worker uses his lamp very fre- 
quently, or for any considerable length of 
time “at one sitting,” he will, perhaps, 
have the same difficulty with the shade as 
the writer had with his. The heat caused, 
by the continued use of the light, the sol- 
dered joints of the shade fittings to melt, 
and thus rendered the shade useless. To 
re-solder. the parts at fault was obviously 
out of the question, as it would be simply 
a waste of time and labour. 

I have fitted to my own lamp, which is 
7 in. by 5 in., a simple and effective ar- 
rangement, and one which is not difficult 
to make, neither is it expensive; the 
whole thing can be made in half an hour 
and for a ridiculously small cost. I 
usually place my lamp on a raised plat- 
form.. Only a few inches is sufficient, as 
will be seen on perusing this description. 
It is to this platform that the shade is 
fixed. 

Purchase a piece of wood g in. long, 
and 6 in. wide, and + in. thick; two up- 
rights то in. long and 4 in. thick (see A 
and B, fig. 1). Smooth these down with 
a plane; then fix the piece À, which forms 
the base, to the uprights, B, 3 in. from 
one end, and two small lengths, 3 in. 
long, fixed to the opposite corners of A, 
where they should be screwed, taking 
care that they are at right angles. There 
are several methods of fixing these. The 
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simplest, however, is the halving prin- 
ciple. This has repeatedly been de- 
scribed in the “Handyman ” page, and 
needs no further description. Short 
struts should be used to strengthen and 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


support the uprights or legs (C, fig. 1); a 
piece of wood, 6 in. square and as thin-as 
possible (the ordinary three-ply wood is 
a useful thickness to 
purchase), to make the 
shade. 

Fix a brass hinge 1 in. 
from the top of each of 
the uprights B and also 
to the three-ply shade, 
taking care that they 
swing outwards. Then 
get two stout pieces of 
wire and bend them to 
the shape as shown in 


fig. 2. These should 
be about 8 in. long, 
bent to shape. Fix them 


to the underside of the 
shade with two small 
staples. They should 
not be firmly fixed, but 
allowed to swing loosely, and should be 
fitted as close to the edge as possible. 


fia 2. 

Bore small holes up the side of 
the uprights, at spaces about 1 in., 
. So that the bent ends of the wires 
^ wil fit easily into them. Two 
supports may be fixed to the shade 
if desired, but I think that one is 
ample, and it is certainly easier to 
move than two, especially when 
working with both hands. 
A still further use can be made of this 
table, or platform, by an additional length 


of base, and it is exceedingly useful when 


making either gaslight or bromide prints. 
It is, moreover, not in the way or cum- 
bersome on account of its added length, as 
it can be folded up. It consists of 
another length or *double extension" of 
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portion of the platform, and joined on to 


it by fixing with a couple of hinges. The 
base exactly the same size as the front 
legs of the back portion should „be put 
about 1 in. from the end, so that they do 
not interfere with the front legs when 
foldel up. 

If the base is marked out in inches, it 
will form a guide when moving the lamp 
away from the printing frame, according 
to the requirements of the worker The 
troubles of the lampshade now becoming 
dctached from the lamp will in future be 
impossible. With this arrangement he will 
also soon discover that work can be con- 
tinued for a considerable period, and feel 
no jll effects whatever from the ruby light. 


ЕІ 
Fit 3 _ Side elevation 


The lamp with the fixed shade is at a 
great disadvantage, as it confines the light 
to a very limited space, the light being 
thrown immedietely in front of the lamp, 
and does not allow the light to illuminate 
any other part of.the room. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable when the bottles of 
chemicals are kept on a shelf im- 
meliately above the bench. The worker 
has the greatest difficulty in being able to 
even see the shelf, and to choose the 
bottle required is almost impossible. 
With this platform and shade the lamp 
can bə moved a little distance from the 
front, and the rays of light are allowed to 
reflect and spread ; and it will be seen at 
once that not only are the bottles dis- 
cernible, but the names on the front rows 
can be read. 

Then, again, during development, if ihe 
worker wishes to shut off the light from 
the dish, the shade may be dropped, as ıt 
is long enough to obscure the front en- 
tirely. It will also be found of value 
when changing plates, as, with the shade 
dropped, there will be sufficient light to 
enable the worker to do all that is wanted 
and still have the safest of EE car 
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TWO CAUSES OF SPOILT PLATES. 


Г sometimes happens that plates are 
found to be scratched, and one is un- 
able to trace the cause. I have found it 
a good plan when changing plates to first 
remove one’s watch-chain, as sometimes 
when putting plates into their holders they 
may become scratched by the chain as it 
hangs down. In the second place, plates 
may be spoilt by one’s breath when 
examining them, and it is also unwise to 
whistle whilst changing plates, as seme- 
times one may blow out moisture, which, 
if it happens to drop on to a plate, will 
probably spoil it. D. К. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photograms Ready in November, 

May I supplement my previous notes on the 
value of "Photograms of the Year” if freely cir- 
culated among the photographic societies of the 
country, who by reason of their distance from the 
base of supply—The Salon and Royal Exhibi- 
tions—do not have the opportunity of seeing the 
very latest and up-to-date examples of pictorial 
photography. The 1914 issue will be ready to- 
wards the end of November, and, as a year ago, 
the size of the publication will be demy 4to, which 
is 11 by 84 ins., and sold at half a crown а copy 
in paper covers, and three shillings and sixpence 
in cloth boards. The book will consist of about 
180 pages, the illustrations being on special sur- 
face paper, and the literary portion on antique 
paper. The date of issue ensures that it includes 
the very best selection of examples írom the 
“Salon” and the “Royal,” and other important 
exhibitions in Great Britain and elsewhere. My 
society readers who want to see the work of the 
year must order a copy from their local photo- 
graphic dealer at once, and societies who have 
decided to adopt my suggestion of giving a copy 
as a prize in certain of their competitions must 
do likewise, or they may find it sold out within 
a week of its issue. 


London Societies Should Vis:t Walthamstow. 

The Walthamstow and District Photographic 
Society are holding their annual exhibition as 
usual, and despite the circumstances of the 
present period of stress are hoping to make it as 
successful as in the past. Will my London 
readers help in this good work; it will only cost 
you your bus fare to Walthamstow, and it is open 
daily from three in the afternoon to ten in the 
evening at the Walthamstow Public Library, and 
the evening's attractions almost give it a national 
character. There are trade exhibits, instr: mental 
music, and lantern lectures, at nine o'clock, on 
“Belgium,” “The War Area," and "Our Dread- 
noughts." With more di:ect application to the 
purposes of the exhibition I may add the mem- 


'bers have prepared nearly as much work as 


usual, and there is also a good number of collee- 
tive exhibits from the East Anglian Federation 
Societies. This feature alone is well worth the 
trouble of a visit. This society, I am glad to 
note, appears to be in a very healthy and rosy 
condition, and I hear their meetings during the 
past twelve months have been wel s рр rel. The 
syllabus sent to me is a brilliant bid for popu- 
larity during the winter. 


To Promote the Practice of Photography 

The Shefheld and Hallamshire Photographic 
Society have formed the opinion that they need 
considerab’e extension of their present membership, 
and to properly carry out their object, which is, in 
their own words, "to promote the practice of 
photography," have sent out their new secretary, 
(Mr. Tom Vasey, of 725, Ecclesball Road, Sheffield) 
on the war-path for unattached photographers. 
Having regard to the excellence of the fare pro- 
vided in Sheffield by its three excellent societies, 
I had formed the conclusion there were no un- 
attached photographers, but Mr. Vasey has dis- 
illusionised me on the point, and I trust he will 
meet with the success his energy deserves. A 
city the size of Shefheld should find ample score 
for the societies it possesses, and any outside 
photographer cannot do better than drop an 
enquiry to Mr. Secretary. He is also making 
good use of the leading photographic dealers in 
the city, who have promised to distribute to their 
customers a neat and tasteful circular the society 
are issuing—and which is also displayed in their 
windows in a passe-partout mounting. Truly 
photographic smartness. 


Throw Old Ideas Overboar 1. 

From the Dennistoun Amateur Photographic 
Association, which my readers will recognise is 
a Glasgow society, I have received an excellent 
syllabus of subjects, including a visit from the 
Partick Camera Club in November, and a return 
visit c£ the Dennistoun societv in February. The 
secretary informs me he has had quite a good 
response from the members to take up subjects in 
the syllabus, and the beginners’ section, which this 
season is fairly large, g ves hopeful promise of suc- 
cess. He continues: “We in Dennistoun have a 


fairly good membership, but when the exhibition 
comes along we don't seem able to make it pay. 
Can you suggest a solution?" Without immediate 
and close knowledge of the local circumstances 
it would be difficult to answer the point effec- 
tively. I would, however, advise a close study 
of this page for points of interest relating to 
other societies’ exhibitions which from time to 
time appear. If the old methods do not act try 
a revolution of methods. For instance, if a 
medal has been the award throw it overboard 
and substitute something more practical and use- 
ful—a "Photograms of the Year," a silver flower 
stand, a rose bowl, or a piece of photographic 
apparatus. 


Bowes Park Society. 

Mr. J. U. Lovegrove's lecture at the Bowes 
Park and District Photographic Society last 
Monday on the "Application of Photography to 
the Reproduction of Design" proved to be of 
a most interesting nature. There was a fairly 
large attendance cf memters, all things considered, 
and the lecturer's remarks on the best methods 
of copying diagrams, printed matter, etc., were 
closely followed. Most photographers experience 
trouble in getting pure blacks and pure whites, 
but if Mr. Lovegrove's suggestions are carried 
cut with ord nary care th's аіћс. Цу wll d sappear. 
By the way, the new syllabus of winter lectures 
and demonstrations is worthy of the traditions of 
this popular society. 


A Syllabus Design. 

One of the best examples of reproduction of 
"Design" comes from the Oldham Emquitable 
Photographic Society, who have issued their 
syllabus in a black and white design, the lettering 
of which is delightfully artistic, yet clear and 
legible. The subjects it contains are equally fine 
and creditable. Just to quote one or two examples 
for October: "Carbon Demonstration" by Mr. 
Kershaw; "Gems of Engiish Architecture," by 
T. Burton; "Colour Photography," by C. Gart- 
side; “Fragments,” by J. Hutchinson; “The 
Making of a Felt Hat," by J. Butterworth, an 
example of the application of photography to 
record trade subjects. 


President's Happy Idea. 

The president of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society hit upon a novel and happy idea 
at the demonstration of "Satista " by the Platino- 
type Co. Mr. H. Smith gave the demon- 
stration, and his easy manipulation of this new 
paper impressed the memters very much in- 
deed in fivo rof it as a popular print-out medium. 
It can be done by artificial light as well as bv 
daylight, the results are permanent, and warm 
or cold tones can be produced as required by 
development. Mr. Smith had brought a fine col- 
lection of prints, which he purposed giving to 
the audience, but Mr. Business President hit upon 
the happy idea of putting them up for sa'e and 
forwarding the proceeds to the Belgian Relief 
Fund. This was done, and I am pleased to say 
the Fund will benefit by a considerable number 
of shillings. 


Stereoscopic Workers Note. 

Mr. A. T. Mole, of 39, Westbere Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W., asks me to say there are one 
or two vacancies for good stereoscopic workers 
in the United Stereoscopic Society, which among 
other qualifications is affliated with the R.P.S. 
At the annual general meeting of this soc'ety, 
held on a recent Saturday, the following members 
were elected officers for the ensuing year. Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. Walshe Owen; vice-president, A. T. 
Mole, L.R.A.M.; hon. secretary, . Mole; 
committee, F. Low, F.R.P.S, W. Reynolds; 
American divisional sec., W. C. Marley; Austra- 
lasian divisional sec., Geo. Crombie. 


Welsh Shyness. 

The secretary's report of the Cardiff Camera 
Club is good reading, and although I cannot for 
space considerations give anything like an ade- 
quate note, I am, however, pleased to mention 
one or two of its points. Mr. Matthews is 
another good secretary who has gone on the 
service of his country, and his friends had to 
pick up the reins of his office, so the report 15 
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his—by deputy. The membership is about normal, 
and the attendance likewise, but judging the 
size of Cardiff from the map point of view, I 
don’t think it is quite what one should expect from 
so large a community. Mr. Matthews suggests 
that a little activity in reporting possible mem- 
bers may very well bring about the doubiing of 
the membership. Memters, take the hint. Speaking 
of the demonstrations arranged for the dar:-room 
which followed the end of the spring syllabus, 
they were a success from the point of view oí 
the quality and practical nature of the advice 
given, but members are requested to leave their 
shyness at home when attending these demon- 
strations, and not to forget to bring negatives. 
Never be ashamed of your work, if it is the best 
you could do. This is the foundation from which 
spring the prize pictures that bag the trophies. 


The Personal Element. 

Messrs. “The Tabloid” firm have sent me a 
list of over thirty societies who are to enjcy the 
privileges of their new lantern lecture, entitled 
“Simplicity and Success in Photography.” From 
my knowledge of how this firm send out their 
"publicity" lecture, thirty odd societies are 
assured cf at least one very interesting and in- 
structive evening in their syllabus. There is only 
one flaw in the “Tabloid” lectures, and that is 
the absence of the personal element. It is the 
practice of some firms who send out trade lec- 
tures to have them personaliy delivered by one 
of their staff, who combines the duties and 
pleasures of traveller and lecturer, and as a past 
secretary of an inspiring society I' know the 
difference in the results of "with" or "without " 
the personal touch. 


Bury Y.M.C.A. Opens. 

The Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Club are doing 
good work, and have a good svllabus to offer 
their members for the winter session, just opened 
by Mr. A. Dordan Pyke, of Blackburn, who 
brought some very good prints along, showing in a 
very interesting way how to get the most out of 
a negative on to self-toning paper. Many cf his 
results were greatly admired. 


Stained Glass, Old and New. 


So much valuable stained glass has been de- 
stroyed in France and Belgium recently that the 
subject had a special interest when before the 
members of the Manchester Amateur, at a recent 
meeting at the instance of Mr. W. J. Pearce, a 
brauch of art in which he is an acknowledged 
expert. The work of the "Old Masters" in the 
art was compared with that of the present-day 
by numerous lantern-slide illustrations of ‘fine 
specimens of Dutch, Flemish, and German win- 
dows emphasising the points made by the lec- 
turer. The problems connected with the photo- 
graphy of the windows were discussed, and the 
lecture concluded with several lantern slides of 
fine examples of recent work in English churches, 
including some of the lecturer's own construction. 


Another for Federation. 

At the monthly meeting of the Torbay Camera 
Club the satisfactory announcement was ‘made 
that the Southern Photographic Federation, 
recentiy formed, having extended an invitation 
to the Torquay society to join it, the invitation 
had been accepted. Mrs. L. Carslake, of 
Daracombe, Newton Abbot, having won the presi- 
dent’s cup, the chairman presented it, and con- 
gratulated Mrs. Carslake on the uniform quality 
of her work, mainly consisting of portraiture and 
animal life subjects. 


Scottish Notes. 

Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic 
have to report progress, inasmuch as they opened 
the year with a 411 debit and closed with only 
a twenty-five loss. The new office-tearers are 
—President, Mr. Vaness C. Baird; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. D. Ferrier and Re'lly. The other 
officials were re-elected. South Glasgow Camera 
Club has an attractive syllabus of lectures and 
demonstrations arranged for the winter sessions, 
a special series being for beginners on technical 
subjects. The Partick Camera Club have included 
in their winter programme a series of popular 
open nights and a number of social events. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
Pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
E All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 e 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Retouching. 
Could you give me a formula for retouching 


photographs, and how to use it? 
R. P. B. (Crosby). 
Your query is very much too vague. 
Do you refer to retouching negatives or 
prints? Retouching either is not merely 
a matter of a formula. It means a certain 
amount of manual dexterity, which can 
only be acquired by practice. There is no 
inherent difficulty, but it demands some 
patience. Your best plan is to invest a 
shiling in a copy of volume 6 in * The 
A. P." Library, entitled * The Art of Re- 
touching,” by J. Hubert. As you aspire 
to doing photography for the press, you 
will also be wise in getting a copy of 
“Photography for the Press” (by the 
Editor of this journal), which is published 
in the same Series and at the same price. 
A fourth edition has just been published, 
and is right up to date on all matters 
connected with press photography. 
Development. 
I develop with Rodinal, but have difficulty in 
knowing when to stop development. When 
developing interiors I can tell pretty well by 
the detail showing through the back of the 
plate, but with plates exposed outside very 
little, if any, detail can be seen. 
J. K. S. (Shaw). 
Having acquired the judgment for de- 
veloping one class of subject, it becomes 
easy to apply this to most other subjects 
by the factorial system. Make the follow- 
ing experiment carefully: Load up with 
two plates from the same box. Expose A 
оп an interior subject, such that you can 
be pretty sure of getting fairly correct 
exposure. Expose B on any outdoor sub- 
ject you fancy, such that here again your 
exposure is likely to be fairly correct. 
Now, with watch in hand, pour on the 
developer on plate A at the beginning of 
a minute, and note the time when the 
image begins to be just visible. Say this 
is 20 seconds. Now continue development 
to what you consider a satisfactory degree, 
looking az the plate by reflected light for 
shadow detail, looking ¿rough the plate 
by transmitted light for gradation in the 
higher lights, and looking aż the back for 
penetration, according as previous expe- 
tience guides you. When development 1s 
judged to be complete, again note the time 
(counting from pouring on the developer). 
Let us suppose this to be 7 min. 4o sec. 
Now if you divide the full time, 7 min. 
qo sec. by the “time of appearance,” 


20 Sec., 1.е., one-third of a minute, you 
get 23. That is to say, the full time is 
23 times the “time of appearance.” Now 
start again with plate B, and again note 
the “time of appearance”; let us suppose 
this to be 15 sec. (i min.) Multiply 
i min. by 23. This gives you 53 minutes. 
Now carry on development of this plate 
В for 5$ min., then fix it, and print both 
negatives. If B is satisfactory to you, then 
you have a time factor of 23, which you 
can apply to all other plates of the same 
general type of subject. But let us sup- 
pose that while you prefer a sof¢-contrast 
negative of interior subjects, you like a 
brilliant, contrasty landscape picture. In 
that case you cam, by experiment in the 
way just indicated, find out for yourself 
the time factor for landscape subjects 
which gives you the kind of negative you 
prefer. Individual tastes vary, as also do 
brands of plates; but put in rough terms, 
you will most probably find that with 
rodinal the following time factors are 
worth your consideration : —Landscape 
and outdoor work generally, 28-30; in- 
teriors and portraiture, 26-28; clouds, 
20-24. 

P.O.P. 


I enclose two prints which I wish to match 
in colour, and have been trying sulpho- 


cyanide toning, etc. 
T. W. (Govanhill). 

The colour of a toned P.O.P. depends 
not only on the composition of the toning 
bath, but also on the general contrast 
character of the negative and so the 
resulting print. For full effect of the 
toning bath a rich, full print is required. 
The same amount of toning with a feeble. 
contrast print leads to a washed-out, over- 
toned effect. Thus you see it is not merely 
a question of the toning-bath formula 
but also of the print. One of the most 
uniform toning baths as regards colour in 
this respect is the phosphate bath, which 
you may advisedly try, viz., warm water 
20 02., soda phosphate зо gr., gold chloride 
Igr. Use water at about 75° F., and then 
by the time it has cooled down to about 
659 the bath is ready for use. Or if the 
bath be made up with water at about 65° 
it is ready for use in about half an hour, 
i.e., by the time a batch of prints has had 
a good washing, etc. With this bath the 
prints look a full shade more red when 
wet than when dry, therefore beware of 
over-toning. 
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Sizes: Stops. 
What are the standard sizes of C.D.V. and 
cabinet? I have a Goerz lens of 6 in. focus. 
The stops read F/4.s, s.s, 8, etc. The focal 
length of the front lens is 93 and back lens 
71. What are the Е numbers corresponding 


to these foci? H. U. (Rhodesia). 


The cabinet plate is 64 by 44. There is 
no C.D.V. plate. The following are the 
corresponding mount sizes: C.D.V., 
2} by 4%; cabinet, 44 by 68. The stop 
number of the same actual stop varies 
in proportion with the focal length of the 
lens, as you will see if you take a simple 
instance, e.g., a 1 inch diameter stop with 
4, 8, and 16 foci lens. It would be F/4, 
F/8, F/16. All you have to do therefore 
is to work out a table for yourself by 
simple rule of three, thus, for the 94 lens: 
As 6:93: : 4.5 to value of this stop with 
go} inch lens. Or you can take 1.6 as the 
(approximate) modulus for the trans- 
forming, and multiply each F number for 
6 by it. Thus, by the rule of three you get 


7.125; by the second you get 7.2 which is 


near enough. The other modulus you, of 
course, get by dividing 74 by 6, і.е., 1.25, 
and multiplying 4.5 by this you get 6.625, 
or, say, 6.6 as near enough. 


Enlarging. 
I do not understand why a portrait lens is 
used in preference to an R.R. for enlarging. 
A portrait lens is generally described as giving 
brilliant definition on the centre of the field. 
Does this mean that it has less astigmatism? 
If both lenses had the same stop and foca) 
length, which would give the best result in 
enlarging from the central portion of the field? 


E. M. (Wimbledon). 

Portrait lenses vary considerably inter se, 
so that one cannot lay down any hard and 
fast rules for practice. Probably the chief 
reason why a portrait lens is often used in 
an enlarger is that it has a larger working 
aperture, say F/4 as compared with the 
usual F/8 of an R.R., the former passing 
four times as much light as the latter. 
And as many amateurs enlarge with gas 
or oil as illuminant this becomes a matter 
deserving consideration. On the other 
hand a portrait lens usually suffers from 
curvature of the field and octstanding 
spherical aberration. Hence the area of 
sharp definition round about the centre of 
the plate is limited. The brilliant central 
definition by no means indicates that the 
lens is free, or freer, from astigmatism. 
The difference as compared with an R.R. is 
likely to be the other way. Comparing an 
ordinary portrait lens with an R.R., both of 
the same focal length and stop (say F/8), 
хаг preference would be for the iatter, and 
before either of them we should place a 
modern anastigmat lens. If this does not 
cover all your points of enquiry, write 
again. 


Celluloid. 

I am anxious to cover photographs with 

celluloid, and have tried various adhesives. 

M. B. (Dulwich). 

You should have mentioned the ad- 
hesives you have tried, so that we might 
avoid suggesting any of these. Have 
you tried celluloid solution in amyl ace- 
tate? Cut up some sheet celluloid—e.g. 
an old and carefully cleaned film nega- 
tive—into small scraps. Put them in a 
well-corked bottle and well cover with 
amyl acetate. Shake the. bottle now and 
again. This should yield a solution of 
treacle-like consistency, which may be 
diluted with alcohol, acetone, or more 
amyl acetate іо a suitable consistency for 
your purpose. 
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[he good negative deserves 
—the poor negative needs 


` Velox 


The good negative deserves it because Velox brings 
out all the subtleties of tone which are always present 
in every correctly exposed and developed negative. 


The poor negative needs it because Velox is made in 

two grades, Vigorous and Soft, and one or other of- 
them will get the most that can possibly be got from 
the negative. 


Both good and poor negatives benefit by the four 
different surfaces in which Velox is made. ‘The 
choice among them is a great help in making the 
most pleasing print. 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer for a copy of the 
Velox book. Its thirty-two pages tell you all about 
Velox and how it helps you to make the most of your 
negatives, whether they are good or bad. 


Velox is sold in ба. and 1/- 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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"THE А. P. ano Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
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materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


| 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 5 à MS wage 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


: _ The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose f 
their prizcs. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. d gioco a 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 

F. E. Watson, Milton, Southern Road, Fortis Green, N. (Title 
of print, “Auronzo from the Pines.) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Goerz; stop, F/8; time of day, 
тї a.m., June; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, Wellington 
bromide. 
„Тһе Second Prize to Rev. J. V. Haswell, Scissott Vicarage, 
Huddersfield. (Title of print, “Jack and ]Jil.") Technical 
data: Plate, Record; lens, Beck; stop, Y/4.5; exposure, 1-15th 
sec.; timé of day, 2 p.m., August; developer, M.-Q. ; printing 
process, enlarged on Crown C.C. bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. D. Saxton, 85, Antrobus 
Road, Chiswick, W. (Title of print, *Brodinick, Cornwall.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Rectimat 
symmetrical; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 
3 p.m., August; developer, Rytol; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to J. J. Curtis, 84, Oakleigh 
Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. (Title of print, *St, Paul's Cross.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, Ross; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-30th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., October; 
developer, Azol; printing process, Wellington carbon bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. J. Freeman, Brockley, S.E. (2); C. M. Mayor, Dawlish ; 
E. E. Oldacre, Hove; Miss Maud Oldham, Rugeley; E. S. 
Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Miss Maggie Meyer, London, W.; 
T. Hill, Leek; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; Arthur C. Bull, 
Friern Barnet, N.; Philip Newman, Erdington; Henry C. 
Roberts, University of Liverpool; F. E. Watson, Fortis Green, 
N.; Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfield. 


Class I. 

Miss E. Warren, Loughborough; F. W. Watts, Sutton Cold- 
field; B. A. Taylor, King's Lynn; E. S. Perkins, Newport. 
Mon. ; David I. Russell, Mosserth; Miss Nellie Pickles, Clep- 
ham, S.W.; Ernest J. Canty, Cambridge Heath, N.E.; Harold 
Bowman, Oldham; Edward Roper, Ipswich; J. Jeffery, 
Acton, W.; Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; Chas. W. Garth, 
Leeds, Miss K. P.-Cunliffe, Northwood; Mrs. Florence Wild, 
Bristol; Arthur J. Appleyard, Middlesbrough; W. C. Jardine, 
Trinidad; W. R. Openshaw, Ipswich (2); J. J. Popplewell, 


Ipswich; L. Marcus Plumb, Cambridge; J. Green, Ipswich; 
Lacey R. Reeves, Purley; R. Gorbold, Northampton; D. J. 
Thomas, Risca, Mon.; E. J. Rumbelow, Acton, W.; P. G. 
Read, Putney, S.W.; Р. W. Oakey, Nuneaton; В. J. Thomas, 
Aberdare; Harold Bowman, Oldham; E. F. Spaven, Edin- 
burgh ; S. Shackleton, Nelson. 


Class II. 

Miss M. E. Parsons, Bristol; Miss E. B. Hope, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.; K. L. Shaw, Harringay, N.; Sidney Coote, 
Sheerness; Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed ; Frank S. Stopher, Liver- 
pool; S. Marcus Plumb, Cambridge; J. Vintcent, Godalming ; 
H. Warner, Hammersmith, W.; S. W. Smith, South Norwood, 
Sos Н Gosling, Leytonstone, E.; С. Helsby, South- 
port; F. D. Marshall, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Class III. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. | 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Jas. К. Stott, 19, Oak 
Street, Shaw, near Oldham. (Title of print, “A Portrait 
Study.”) Technical data: Plate, Anti-screen; stop, Ё/4.$; 
exposure, 3 secs.; time of day, 2 p.m., September; developer, 
Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Criterion bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Thos. Stewart, Bellshill; Harry Е. Lee, Gateshead-on-Tyne ;, 
F. S. Sayer, Chatham; W. Featherstone, Bristol; A. E. James, 
Bristol; F. D. Marshall, Bettws-y-Coed; Geo. W. Newman, 
Shrewsbury; H. J. Gosling, Leytonstone, E.; Miss Westray, 
Blackpool; G. Thompson, Godalming; Miss M. Gloyne, 
Harrow; А. C. Young, S. Woodford; Miss Hake, London, W.; 
G. W. G. Paylor, Rochdale; H. W. Waltham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (2); Н. Hawksley, Sheffield; Jas. White, Balham, S.W.; 
Joseph Lee, Bradford; Sidney Coote, Sheerness, Edgar A. 
Starr, Balham, S.W.; Miss Ivy К. Hackney, Sydenham, S.E]; 
Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; L. Fletcher, Halifax; Н. J. Sea- 
ward, Tottenham, N.; A. J. Rees, Cardiff; G. P. Giles, Mar- 
gate; Frank S. Stopher, Liverpool; S. J. Bloomfield, Warwick ; 
Miss Irene Tyler, Bilston; John D. Jones, Chester. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ano PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
November 77, 


than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print e96090020000000092000000900290909000 9920900022579 PTTTTT TTI) TTETITTIT] "ТТТ ТТТ 


Particulars of Plate. Exposure, Lens, Stob, Time of Day, Date 
Developer, and Printing Process, eee eee eee sense ea nh noeh eso setas esee tatnen 


99«90009050000000899009005009094200000090909090000990000209524000000000050900000002009 €69009509006000950200000028908000900909* 
09999590900800009090009000000000060002009000009400000200900200000020000000000000090092000000200000002009290000009800502* 


DECLARATION,—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photo¢raph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name lifa lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 00598000090500909500590089000€902200090000*902249982090*55599* 


Address *$69a009080202020099906 009006 99a46009000090009099599999009090009998259 FIDIIIITI CETLIT eescersassoe *9.5»99209090049 зае 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
it desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must оз 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге.................................эгһеһег stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 


Coupons of any date can be used by 
Colonial an 


Foreign Readers. 


eel А 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
November 7 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 

Title Or ер: : ECAR SETS TESK COOOL esasa kaka SIS 4 

Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens. Stob, Time of Day, Date. 

Developer. and Printing Process 
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abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Name lif a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


MP GL oc ht gt OR ETT ERREUR oo aa ae oleh ers dia DERECHOS THU ARTS 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and ‘fits return 
is desired a suthciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelops must оз 
enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

Gente HEPES ILS aa AT whether stamped addressed wrapper enclos2d for return. 

Mark nackase outside "^ BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.’ 


H"——————————— — — ——————————s/——'——————, 
d ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnical, Pictorial, or other mat.ers. 
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with the methods 
for getting nega- 
tives of a quality 
suitable for en- 
largement, and 
pointed out that, 
even with a good 
deal of care, errors 
were sometimes 
made in development and in exposure 
which resulted in the negative being 
not quite right. These defects may be 
rectified by after processes known as 
reduction and intensification. Reduc- 
tion is a “taking away from ” the 
negative, and really undoes some of 
the work done in development. Inten 
sification is an “adding to” the nega- 
tive, and does what longer development 
would have done in normal cases. This 


is merely an approximate way of stating 
the matter, but sufficiently descriptive | 


for the moment. The methods we are 
about to describe are useful in all nega- 
tive work, whether our aim is enlarging 
or contact printing. That is, any nega- 
tive which is too hard for our purpose 
may be reduced by the ammonium per- 
sulphate method, and the exact degree 
of reduction will be determined by the 
printing process we desire to use. 

-Let us note again the three cases 
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(Supplement) 1 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


which we tabulated in last week's 
lesson. 

I. Plate fully exposed and fully de- 
veloped, and therefore thick all over. 
Requires reducing with hypo and ferri- 
cyanide. | 

II. Plate properly exposed and under- 
developed, and therefore of insufficient 
strength. Requires intensifying. 

ПІ. Plate properly exposed and over- 
developed, and therefore too strong in 
contrast. Requires reducing. with per- 
sulphate. | 

The illustrations are numbered to 
correspond with these, the negative 
being shown before treatment and after 
treatment. If our methods were perfect 
and perfectly applied, we should have 
LA, П.А, and ІП.А all exactly alike in 
character. As a matter of fact, this 
would rarely happen in practice, but 
we may in such 
cases approximate 
very closely to 
the desired result. 


Hypo and Ferri- 
cyanide Method. 
This is the well- 
known  Farmer's 
reducer, possibly 
the most com- 
monly used of all 
the reducers. It 
is not suitable for 
negatives which 
have clear glass 
to begin with, be- 
cause it attacks 
the shadow detail 
too vigorously. 
Fig. I. shows the 
negative which is M 
thick all over, every portion requiring 
taking down. Such a negative as this 
would require a long exposure in the 
enlarging lantern, unless we were for- 
tunate enough to have a powerful light 
and a very rapid projection lens. . 
To reduce by this method we require 
two solutions made as follows, and kept 
separately until the mixture is required : 
Dissolve two ounces of hypo in twenty 
ounces of water, and label “10 per cent. 
hypo solution." Dissolve an ounce of 


MODIFYING THE NEGATIVE FOR ENLARGING. 


potassium ferricyanide in ten ounces of 
water, and label “10 per cent. pot. ferri.” 
(These solutions will not be quite 10 
per cent., but the error is negligible.) 
When the reducer is required, take 4 oz. 
of the hypo solution and add 2 oz. of 
the pot. ferricyanide solution. The mix- 
ture should be a lemon-yellow colour. 
It must be used without delay, for it 
will not keep more than five or ten 
minutes. The negative should be 
thoroughly soaked first and the re- 


ducer applied, the dish being 
kept rocked so as to ensure 
even and uniform action. From time 


to time examine the plate by holding 
it up and looking through it, and when 
reduction is sufficient rinse under the 
tap to stop the action, and wash for 
half an hour in running water. 
When examining negatives during 


such an operation, the worker should 
use a light screened with a sheet of 
ground-glass or a sheet of tissue paper, 
as it is impossible to judge the degree 
of reduction obtained if the light is a 


naked one. This reducer sometimes 
leaves a slightly yellow stain, but in 
many cases it washes out. If a pro- 
nounced stain in left, it indicates in 
sufficient washing after fixing in an 
acid fixing bath and before reduction. 
If the detail in the shadows seems to 


2 (Supplement) 


be disappearing, the negative should be 
removed from the solution at once. The 
same solution may be used for two or 
three negatives one after another, pro- 
vided they are done quickly and only 
take a minute or two each. The solu- 
tion of potass. ferricyanide should be 
kept out of a strong light, as it de- 
teriorates under the action of light. Fig. 
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and apply a sufficient quantity of the 
mercury solution. Rock the dish in 
all directions until the plate has a 
whitish-grey appearance on both back 
and front. This bleaching must be 


thorough, and cannot be overdone. 
Five minutes is‘sufficient in an ordinary 
way. The negative is then best washed 
by placing it horizontally on a measure 
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attack these portions. The persulphate 
reducer apparently attacks the lighter 
portions and leaves the shadows un- 
affected. What it actually does is to 
attack every deposit proportionally. 
The solution of persulphate is best pre- 
pared freshly as required. Weigh out 
a quarter of an ounce of the salt, and 
dissolve in five ounces of water. If 


I.A shows the result of the reduction 
We made a pair of negatives exactly 
alike, and I.A shows one of these after 
reduction, while fig. I. shows the other 
in the original condition. 


Intensification Method. 


There are various methods of inten- 
sification, and we have in a previous 
lesson described several of these. The 
method with mercury is a simple one, 
so long as one or two slight precau- 
tions are observed. The negative must 
have been thoroughly fixed and 
thoroughly washed. Great cleanliness 
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is needed in the manipulations, and 
very thorough washing after the bleach- 
ing with the mercury solution. This 
solution is prepared by dissolving an 
ounce of mercuric chloride in eighty 
ounces of hot water and adding eighty 
minims of hydrochloric acid. It will 
be remembered. that this mercuric 
chloride is a poison which requires 
careful handling. The solution is the 
working strength. Soak the plate 
thoroughly, so as to ensure even action, 


glass, film side upwards, and letting 
the jet of water from the tap run on 
to it. Ten minutes’ washing in this way 
will remove the mercury solution from 
the film. The bleached image must 
then be blackened with a weak solution 
of ammonia. Take five ounces of water 
and add a quarter of an ounce of strong 
liquor ammonia, and pour this over the 
plate. The film blackens almost at 
once, and should be removed from the 
ammonia as soon as it is black on the 
glass side. A brief rinse under the tap 
and the negative may be set up to dry. 
We have referred to the blackening of 
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the image, but it often happens that 
the intensified image is of a brownish 
tinge. No notice need be taken of any 
slight variation of the colour, so long 
as the image is the same colour all over 
the plate, as it should be if the manipu- 
lations have been properly carried out. 
Reduction with Ammonium 
Persulphate. 

Fig. III. has shadows which are prac- 
tically clear glass in the deepest por- 
tions. Obviously we must not seriously 


stirred with a clean glass rod, the sub- 
stance will dissolve in a minute or so. 
Have ready in a dish sufficient of the 
10 per cent. hypo solution diluted with 
an equal bulk of water to bring it 
down to 5 per cent. strength to 
amply cover the plate. Take the 
greatest care that none of this hypo 
gets on hands or negative or dishes. 
The plate must be thoroughly soaked, 
placed in a clean dish, and flooded with 
the persulphate solution. After rocking 
for a while, the solution will begin to 
turn milky. This indicates that reduc- 
tion is proceeding. Examine the nega- 


tive from time to time by looking 
through it, and when the contrast is soft 
enough rinse quickly under the tap, and 
without delay place it in the 5 per cent. 
hypo solution. This hypo bath stops 
any further action of the reducer. After 
it has been in the hypo for two minutes, 
the negative may be removed and 
washed, as usual, for, say, half an hour. 
It sometimes happens that a negative 
reduced with persulphate has a slightly 
brownish stain. 
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HE photography of groups is one of, 
T if not the most difficult branch of 
work. Not only does it call for the quick 
appreciation of all those factors on which 
a correct estimate of exposure depends, 
but what is perhaps still more difficult, 
viz., a rapid appreciation of the 
many factors contributing to the 
formation of an agreeable disposi- 
tion of the various figures. 

The fundamental point to note 
and remember is that in a satis- 
factory group all the components 
seem to belong to or be connected 
with each other. Now in fig. 1, 
while we at once see that the tech- 
nique leaves a very great deal to 
be desired, the right note has been 
struck. The little teacher on our 
left, though separated from the 
group of scholars on our right, is 
yet obviously connected with them. 
She is pointing to the board at 
which they are looking, so that the 
blackboard acts as a connecting 
link of all the figures, and yet, be 
it noted, this feature is at some 
distance away from the larger 
group. Hence we learn two 
things, viz., that grouping does not mean 
simply placing figures close together, and 
also that the connecting link may at times 
be in one sense outside the actual figure 
group. These are practical points that 
may advisedly be kept in mind. Looking 
more closely at the main group, we notice 
that one member is just a little “out” of 
the group—viz., the youngster seated on 
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Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
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the step and facing us. She is not appar- 
ently taking any part in the main idea— 
but the disconnection is not very disturb- 
ing, and is quite within the limits of strict 
naturalnsss of the occasion. 

Passing to the next illustration—fig. 2— 
we again have a number of figures in- 
cluded. But in this instance many—per- 
haps most—of these figuresareindependent 
of the others. The only connecting thought 
among them seems to be their all-absorbing 
interest in the photographer. Every man 


Fig. 2.—THE CAMPERS. Wm. Rimmer. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Jack and woman Jill of them seems bent 
on doing just the one thing which the 
photographer should have aimed at pre- 
venting them doing, viz., standing stiffly 
and staring fixedly at the camera. 

It is a curious thing—referred to times 
without number in these pages—that nearly 
every beginner in photography gets the 
notion that it 15 mecessary that his sitters 


trasts. 


or standers should “look this way.” Non- 


photographers may be pardoned for this 


wrong notion, but there is not the same 
excuse for photographers who can read 
these pages and see week by week the 
excellent reproductions. The author of 
fig. 1 can teach the author of fig. 2 some- 
thing in the way of grouping, while the 
latter can return the compliment in the 
way of general technical quality. This is 
as it should be, each helping the other, 
both noting that for satisfactoty work we 
want good photography and also 
good taste and judgment. 

Before passing from fig. 2 we 
тау note how very unsuitable 
is the background of the figures. 
For the most part this looks very 
much like a railway carriage, 
which not only seems to be a bit 
out of its element here, but also 
it affords no little confusion of 
effect with the figures. 

The remaining example, fig. 3, 
shows us two figures standing and 
staring at the camera. Неге 
again these two youngsters appar- 
ently have not the slightest in- 
terest in or connection with each 
other. So, like fig. 2, they do not 
form a group at all in the pic- 
torial sense of the term. Here, 
also, we note that the cattle be- 
hind the two girls—from a picture- 
making point of view—detract 
from rather than add to the picture. In- 
deed, the cattle group and two girls con- 
stitute a kind of rivalry or competition 
for our attention. 

Figs. 2 and 3 indicate negatives of quite 
fair technical quality, but fig. 1 is greatly 
over-accentuated in light and shade con- 
The high-lights are largely devoid 
of gradation, indicating over-develop- 
ment of the negative. 


Fig. 1.—THE EVENING CLASS. 
From the Beginners’ 


By Thos. Hall. 


Competition. 


Fig. 3.—THE Trent AT WILFORD. Ву Arthur T. Kirke. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Big Game. 


Very nearly had I resolved to make no mention at all on this 
occasion of any little affair that may be happening in Europe, 
but to write about some comparatively peaceful subject, such as 
the emotional thrills of the squeegee. Then I came across a 
paragraph at the foot of a newspaper column, stating that Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore, the photographer of African big game, was 
hard at work in Belgium getting pictures of the war. So that 
explained it. I had collided with Mr. Dugmore only a few days 
previously coming out of a photographic shop in the West End. 
I noted at the time that he was armed cap-a-pie with cameras 
and plate-boxes. Our slight collision set off two of the cameras 
with a ferocious click, and when he raised his hat in courteous 
acknowledgment of the injury I had kindly inflicted upon him, 
he set off a third. Then he rushed away, heading, apparently, 
for the centre of further hostilities, and congratulating himself 
without a doubt on having already secured three striking por- 
traits of the first of the Uhlans. . 


While You Wait. 


It was only a week or two later that I formed one of a crowded 
audience awaiting impatiently Mr. Dugmore’s appearance to 
lecture in London. At 8.25 the chairman up and announced 
that he had received a heavily censored telepathic message to 
the effect that the lecturer was at that moment leaving Belgium, 
having just put the finishing touches to his arrangement of a 
ring of cameras and flashlights in wireless connection, to be 
fired quite unwittingly by any passing Zeppelin. By 8.30 he 
had hurtled across the North Sea іп the beam of a searchlight, 
and two minutes later he came puffing and blowing into the lec- 
ture hall, ready to talk about the charging of African rhino- 
ceroses or of German cavalry, as his audience might fancy. Yet 
at 10.30 the same evening he was back again in Belgium, chang- 
ing that circuit of plates and peering into the developing bath 
for the self-portrait of a stray airship. 


Jealous! 

The next time that Mr. Dugmore came ab&ve my horizon was 
when I received the latest copy to hand of the journal of the 
Photographic Society of India. A writer in those far-off pages 
recited, somewhat grudgingly I thought, the story of Mr. Dug- 
more's African achievements, and then he inquired why it is 
that all the big-game photographers go to Africa and none of 
them to India. Game in India, I understand, is quite as big as 
it is in Africa, and includes lions, elephants, tigers, buffaloes, 
and civil servants. It is pitiful to think how those Indian lions 
must grow lean and worried as day after day goes by and no 
photographer comes near their dwelling. The tiger snaps his 
teeth, and there is no answering snap. But I think I under- 
stand why it is that Mr. Dugmore and Mr. Kearton and the 
other big-game stalkers go to Africa for preference. It is be- 
cause India is not big enough, whereas Africa, which could 
hold nine or ten Indias, does at least give a man elbow-room, 
which is what you require when your camera (as Mr. Dugmore 
says) is a part of your anatomy. 

Too Cramped. 

What is more, there are occasions when the big-game photo- 
grapher finds it discreet to use a long-focus lens. Personal con- 
siderations, of course, have nothing to do with such a choice, 
which is solely due to a polite desire not to intrude too much 
upon the privacy of, say, the buffalo. But what is the use of a 
long-focus lens in a country like India, where, so I am told, if 
you shake the dust out of a focussing cloth at Bombay, it 
darkens the suburbs of Calcutta? Then, again, Mr. Dugmore 
has to employ an interminable file of native porters to carry 
his plates. each of which, I understand, is about as large as the 
side of a house, not to mention his other crockery. Could India 
muster up a sufficient population for this purpose? On the 
whole, I think India will have to wait until Mr. Dugmore's 
fancy turns to little game, when I do not doubt that the domi- 
nions of the sun will afford him a nice little platform for 
stalking the locust. 
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Wild Life at Home. 


Meanwhile, on the moonlit plains of spacious 
Africa the lions are still studying the prints 
which Mr. Dugmore kindly forwarded to them 
in fulfilment of his promise. The hippopotamus, shoulder- 
deep in his favourite element, shakes his flanks with 
huge laughter as he recalls how he stole a pinch of an ounce 
or so of Mr. Dugmore’s very strongest flashlight powder 
and used it as snuff. The sneeze that followed visibly shook 
the equator, which has never been the same since. The giraffe 
who had his photograph taken at fifteen yards, lending Mr. 
Dugmore his neck to measure the distance, has got to be so con- 
ceited about it that the other giraffes, who were out of focus, find 
him insupportable. And the charging rhino, into whose photo- 
graph Mr. Dugmore put the snort with the aid of a brush, 
intends to raise the whole question of the legitimacy of hand 
work on photographs—and, if he can, to raise Mr. Dugmore in 
the bargain. But Mr. Dugmore, over in Belgium, is now con- 
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cerned with bigger game, and Ostendsibly of a more Ghentle-. 


manly nature. 


An Innocent Shot. 

“As for the automatic quick-firing gun spoken of by Madame 
Patti, the German authorities think that she made a mistake, 
taking for a gun what was merely an innocent photographic 
apparatus."—Reuter. 

Now when we squeeze the bulb, or the button we press, 
What we hear is a click, 
Just the daintiest flick 
Of a sound, like the move of the pieces in chess, 
Like the scuttle of mice, or the creaking of stairs, 
Or the sneeze of a thief, 
Or the fall of a leaf, 
Or the sigh of a butterfly saying its prayers. 


But away in the clangorous country of Krupp, 
Where with powder they play 
And spell *culture ? with K, 
Where the tocsin is sounding from sunrise to sup, 
Where the Jovian thunderbolt scorches and sears, 
And the Hartz mountains rock 
To the shiver and shock 
Of the ear-splitting, dumbfounding music of spheres— 


Over there all the shutters, as grisly as death, 
Have the sound of a gun, 
And they scare you, and stun, 
And in taking your beauty, take also your breath ; 
But they're innocent, quite, and in deed and in truth, 
There's no need for alarm, 
If you only keep calm, 
And take care to sit up and look pleasant, forsooth ! 
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Constructive Criticisms 


With the cold, damp mantle of autumn upon us, we 
turn from outdoor to indoor diversions. The British 
are among the most sport-loving of 
NO eoples, and they have carefully 
“ CLOSE SEASON.” arranged their sporting calendar so 
as always to have on hand some 
means of amusement, either for the field or the fireside. 
Photography, perhaps, is neither a sport nor a game, 
and we can find no mention of it in the four volumes of 
an encyclopædia of sport published a year or two ago. 
Nevertheless, to a multitude of people photography is a 
sport (in the sense of a diversion), and also a game (in 
the sense of a contest). But is there any other of our 
British sports and games, from croquet to chess, or 
bọwls to billiards, which is equally—but in quite different 
ways—an indoor and an outdoor recreation? Out of 
doors the camera gives as much objective to physical 
exercise as does a gun; indoors it has quite a different 
aspect, yet is just as engrossing to the true photo- 
grapher, for his evenings need never be idle, what with 
dark-room work on hand, and printing and toning to 
be done. No other pastime fits in with both the outdoor 
and the indoor season quite as well. | 
б © © - 

A subject of peculiar interest for a photographic lec- 
ture, especially at the present time, was chosen by Miss 
Gertrude Bacon, when she described, 
at the Camera Club recently, those 
coastwise lights which make a 
| luminous pathway for the mariner 
around the shores of Britain. Our lighthouses and light- 
ships are more than danger signals; they are guide posts 
and lamp standards over the deep, and they cost some- 
thing like half a million a year to maintain. What the 
extra cost of lighting the seas may be now that the 


THE COASTWISE 
LIGHTS. 


searchlights flicker ceaselessly, it is not possible to cal- ` 


culate at present. But the story of the lights, from the 
old open-fire towers to the modern lantern of electricity 
or incandescent oil, from the wooden structures built on 
the sand at the mouth of the Thames, to the solid granite 
of Eddystone off the coast of Devon, or the Bishop 
Light on the Scillies, is a story well worth telling, espe- 
cially when it lends itself to such picturesque illustration 
by means of the camera, which, as Miss Bacon’s own 
views showed, is unsurpassed in the rendering of wild, 
rocky coast and raging surf, whereabouts “the coast- 
wise lights of England watch the ships of England го.” 
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| TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
) 2EDITORIAL COMMENT Ё 


Illustrations: - 


t 

—“ The Belgian Frontier near Sluis,” by y 

F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. - p.497 z 
—“ The Kiss,” by Fred Judge - Р. 408 
—“Caudebec,” by J. H. Anderson P. 415 
—“ Child Study in Grey," by Edward H. 
Weston - - - - - p. 416 
—“ Winter in the Park,” by Fred Judge 


D. 417 

—“ A Helping Hand," by E. S. Perkins 
Р. 418 

—' The Hay Wain,” by С. E. Markcrow 
p. 3 Supp. 
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The exhibition of bromoil transfers by Mr. Fred 
Judge, of Hastings, now open at THE A. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, is already 
attracting considerable attention, the pic- 
tures being so satisfactory and encourag- 
ing. A number of. readers who have 
hitherto been shy of attempting the transfer process, on 
account of its supposed difficulties, have decided to take 
up the process, after seeing Mr. Judge’s prints and read- 


PIGMENT 
TRANSFERS. 


ing the first part of the description of his method of 


work. It is well to know, in these circumstances, that 
there is an excellent piece of apparatus on the market 
that renders the production of oil and bromoil transfers 
a matter of extreme ease. This is the transfer press, 
introduced by Sinclair and Co., of 54, Haymarket, S.W. 
Oil and bromoil workers owe a good deal to this up-to- 
date firm for the manner in which they have supported 
and encouraged the use of these processes, and having 
had an opportunity of testing the Sinclair press recently, 
we can speak in the highest praise of its qualities. 
It is strongly made, and is fitted with geared 20-inch 
hard wood rollers with steel cores. Pressure is easily ad- 
justed to any degree, and two 24-inch supporting boards 
(one on each side of the rollers) enable prints 20 inches 
wide and 3 feet long, if necessary, being run through 
with the greatest ease and certainty. All readers inter- 
ested in the process should write to the above address 
for further particulars of this useful piece of apparatus, 
and also list of oil and bromoil requisites. 


© O © 


A curious story reaches us from Paris vid Rome. A 
cinema drama portraying the valorous activity of the 
French. soldier was recently 
exhibited, amid vociferous 
cheering, at a picture theatre 
on the Boulevard St. Michel. 
“Curiously enough," says our informant, | “the 
patriotic audience, however, were not aware of the fact 
that the film was made in Germany, and the part of the 
heroine—' a Frenchwoman ’—was played by a German 
actress. Fate, moreover, gave the matter an additional 
homethrust, and arranged it so that the renter exploit- 
ing the film was a German.” While the film takes so 
well in France, it is quite unnecessary to remark that, 
on account of its sentiments, the picture was put under 
the ban of the German authorities. 


FRENCH ARMY FILM THAT 
WAS MADE IN GERMANY. 


<> 
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There was no photography at hand to illustrate the 
Napoleonic wars; nevertheless, incidents in those wars 
were illustrated, and in a spirited way, 
by means of the lithograph. In his lec- 
ture at the Camera Club a few evenings 
ago, Mr. Joseph Pennell brought for- 
ward examples of quite a number of these old litho- 
graphs relating to the campaigns of a century since. 
One fine drawing of a mounted Cossack, for example, 
was worked on the lithographic stone, and fifty prints 
taken in a single morning, so that in expeditiousness the 
process was not far behind the camera. Other dramatic 
battle pieces were in evidence in the shape of lantern 
slides of the original lithographs, some of which are 
displayed in the new Print Room of the British Museum. 
Lithography was also largely used in an early day for 
portraiture and for fashion-plate designing. Mr. Pennell 
objects to the word “reproduction ” as applied to the 
copy taken from the lithographic stone, and insists that 
the method is one of multiplication, not reproduction. 
We might also apply the term with equal justice to 
photogravure, collotype, and particularly to the new 
bromoil-transfer process; in each of these methods of 
picture-making the similarity is very marked. 


WAR 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
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Mr. Pennell's lantern slides shown at the Camera 
Club ranged from lithographs by Senefelder to litho- 
graphs by Whistler, and included 
examples of German, French, Dutch, 
Belgian, Spanish, and British work. 
Of all the graphic arts, he said, litho- 
graphy alone had an authentic history, for Senefelder, 
the discoverer, told the story himself, and by his ex- 
plicitness ruined whatever chance lithography might 
have had of becoming a front-rank art, because he left 
nothing unknown, dubious, uncatalogued, and obscure. 
These qualifications, it seems, are essential to progress. 
and development. Ready-made methods in art leave 
nothing for the improver. Mr. Pennell considered that 
lithography resembled more closely than anything else 
the colour prints of the Japanese, for whom, however, he 
had no very high respect as artists, asserting, indeed, 
that they were the most inartistic people who had ever 
existed. But his principal scorn was reserved for 
photography, forgetful of the fact that his lantern slides 
and his book illustrations involved a photographic pro- 
cess. Perhaps his most caustic criticism of our unfor- 
tunate art was the inferential one contained in the state- 
ment that lithography required brains! 


AFTER 
SENEFELDER. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 іп the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 
shadows. in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes .. 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light puranga wet street 

SCENES, ELC. pae as a ea “was. шз 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well- lighted street scenes... 


Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of- 
pIOHUIÉ е шы we эму. ave. DOO. CAS) REA i 

Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... ... ... 

Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector ... 


1/20 sec. 


1/10 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. каш Кара Mis Бар id 
1/30 sec. | 1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
1/15 1/30 1/40  ,, 1/50 ,, 
1/6 1/12 1/15 T 1/20 ,, 
1/4 1/10 1/12  ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/2 1/5 ,„ 1/6 ,, 

4 99 1/2 „э 1/8 ۰9 
secs. 2 Seos. 11 5 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups 


which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Pacet, Panchromatic. 


id Pl 
Ultra Rap ates RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phenix. 


CLRRON, Flat Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho. 


Barnet, Red Seal. WARWICK, War Tess. 


Super-Speed. | ; 
Giot тт, Royal Standard, аа вна. Speedy. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
CRITERION, Extra’ Special Instantaneous and Pan- 
Rapid. chromatic 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps Comet. 


ILFORD, Monarch. 


» Panchromatic, Barnet, Extra Rapid. 


» — Versatile, Most Rapid. »  . Ortho. 
» Zenith. CapETT, Royal Standard 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Extra Rapid. 
rthochrome S.S. " Royal Standard 
Leo, Ultra Rapid. Ortho. 


LUMIERE, эпе 
m Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
» X Supreme. е Ortho, 


» Brilliant Epwanps, Snapshot Iso. 
MAWSON, Celeritas. GurriNs' Gramme, 
Gladiator. ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic. 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Speci Y » — Special Rapid. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 
Marion, P.S 
» instantaneous. 


‘i so. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B. 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
» S eanl Rapid. 


y 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WaRWICK, Specia! Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Film. 

CADETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
3 Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film 
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EASTMAN, Rapid. 

EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
T Matte-Ground. 

ENsiGN, Film. 

lLgoRp, Versatile Rapid. 

Ortho. 

IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 

» NE 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 
Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, 6, A, В, and С 


3? 
MAWSON, ке 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx., lsochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 
BARNET, Medium. 


ILFORD, Chromatic, 
Empress. 
Marion, Portrait, 
Lan iscape 
Раст, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, года 
<i Iso. Ordinary. 

Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PacrT, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Ordinary, 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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URING the autumn and winter months 
amateur photographers may be readily 
divided into two classes, and as winter 


weather becomes more in evidence, with 
failing light and discomforts of a physical nature, there 
is a tendency for a certàin number forming one class to 
cease camera work till the milder days of spring. The 
other class, however, continue with keenness, and 
become enthusiastic about the possibilities of winter 
work, both indoors and in the open. 

This latter class, we are glad to say, among readers 
of THE A. Р. AND P. N. is in the very great majority, 
and from experience of previous winters there is no 
doubt that amateur photographers all over the country 
who are readers of THE А. P. AND P. М. look forward 
to the winter as anything but a time of discontent. 

In the first place it may be as well to point out that it 
is not so many years ago that any photographer might 
with very good reason contemplate abandoning the pur- 
suance of his hobby until a more congenial season; but 
the science as well as the art of photography has made 
great strides since then, and it is certain that there is 
now no possible reason why any photographer should 
desist from his favourite work through the fear of any 
physical injury or even discomfort resulting. It is, of 
course, quite unnecessary in outdoor work, for instance, 
to be apprehensive of chills through working in damp 
areas, or caused by moist grass, provided reasonable 
care is taken, and, after all, damp is the greatest enemy 
the photographer will have to fear; but—and here is the 
principal point of the whole matter—if the feet are 
encased in thick boots plentifully smeared with the pre- 
paration known as “dubbin,” in the experience of the 
writer, no fears need be entertained on that score, while 
if the wearer is warmly clad he will be able to defy the 
elements, without any apprehensions that any physical 
harm will be the result. 


Developing in Comfort. 

And now we come to the most important point when 
considering the question of comfort in winter photo- 
graphic work, and that is the operations of developing, 
fixing, and washing; but surely there is really no need 
for any physical discomfort here. The systems of day- 
light development, or in fact any-light development, so 
much in vogue have taken the place of the ordinary 
"methods of dish development in the dark-room, when it 
is the custom of many workers to treat individual plates 
separately; and it may be safely said that the tank 
development system is certainly one of the greatest aids 
to comfort in photographic work. The plates can be 
loaded in the tank in the dark-room, and further opera- 
tions carried out in the comfort of a well-warmed and 
more comfortable apartment. There is certainly a fasci- 
nation in watching plates develop one at a time, and it is 
here that the really enthusiastic worker finds one of his 
hobby's greatest charms; but on a cold winter evening 


it is certainly better to load the plates into the tank and 


leave them to themselves, with the certainty of success, 
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IN WINTER WORK. 
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that is one of the characteristics of the system, than to 
spend an hour in a chilly dark-room or bath-room, which 
is often in itself enough to damp the ardour of even the 
most enthusiastic. 


Heat and Light in the Dark-room. 

If the tank system of stand development does not com- 
mend itself to the worker, and he is still desirous of con- 
tinuing operations in the ordinary way, but at the same 
time with the least possible risk of physical discomfort, 
there is of course the possibility of continuing his work 
in a properly warmed apartment, and this does not mean 
to say that a.great expense is necessary in order to pro- 
vide the necessary apparatus. There are on the market 
several very cheap and efficient dark-room stoves, and 
these, or even an ordinary oil-heating stove or duplex 
burner lamp placed in the room for a couple of hours 
before it is needed to be used, and removed just before 
actual operations commence, will be found to have 
warmed the air of the apartment, though of course some 
form of dark-room stove is preferable. -Of these the 
“Omega ” can be recommended as far and away the best 
and most efficient. The “Omega ” is a small, portable 
gas heater that not only warms a room quickly, but is 
" light-tight "; that is to say, when it is burning it gives 
out heat but no light or fumes. It is cheap in use, and 
needs no flue, as the products of combustion are entirely 
consumed. 

There is just one other point that the winter worker 
will do well to note, and that is the possibility of con- 
tinuing his operations in an ordinary room heated in the 
usual way. 

It is of course known that the photographic plate is 
not really so sensitive to light as was once believed, and 
though with the high speeds of the modern plate great 
precautions against any form of white light are neces- 
sary in order to prevent fog, it is quite possible to carry 
out the operations of loading slides and developing ex- 
posed plates in a room with a fire, provided reasonable 
care is taken and the plates are not unduly exposed. It 
must not be supposed that a brilliant, leaping fire can 
be permitted without considerable risk of fog, which, of 
course, to any thinking person stands to reason, but a 
fire that has been allowed to subside into a dull red glow, 
with no flame, will not cause the slightest harm to ordi- 
nary plates, though of course reasonable precautions 
must always be taken not to let any light, if any such 
is existent, fall on the sensitive surface of the plate 
during loading or changing operations, while during 
developing the dish is kept covered as much as pos- 
sible. So it will be seen that here is another point for 
those who study comfort in their winter work. 

The question of dark-room lighting applies with equal 
force to the winter as well as other seasons, a point 
that has been often emphasised, but which still 
receives far too little attention from the majority of 
workers. The purchase of a good dark-room illumi- 
nant, besides being a real economy, is also a great aid 
to working in comfort. _ 
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Perhaps the most uncomfortable operation for the 
winter photographer is that of the long washing necessi- 
tated to secure permanence, but this, by means of one of 
the hypo eliminators on the market to-day, is reduced 
to a minimum, and, considering their moderate ex- 
pense, these helps are well worth the attention of the 
worker who values comfort in his photographic work, 
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P. N. the first part of this 

ideal indoor process was 

dealt with, i.e. the pre- 
paration of the bromoil print 
from which the transfer is to 
be made. I also gave instructions for the preparation 
and damping of the drawing paper which was to receive 
the pigmented image when put through a press. 

Care should be taken to make the original bromide 
print smaller than the paper, so that a clean margin can 
be trimmed up round the picture before pigmenting. 
This margin, which may be one-eighth of an inch or 
half an inch, as desired, is cleaned up after pigmenting 
by carefully wiping with a damp rag up to the straight 
edges of the picture. 

My press is the household mangle, a large, heavy 
affair, with the advantage that the pressure is applied 
by one wheel and worm in the centre, thus getting even 
pressure on both ends of the rollers at the same time. I 
cannot think why this system is not used on all the 
proper presses. I make no alteration to the mangle 
(the powers that be would not allow it), so the travelling 
table consists of a very thick piece of ordinary card- 
board, about 18 by 12 by 3-16ths in., and on the top of 
this I lay (loose) a piece of thin zinc, which must be 
perfectly flat and free from lumps or dents.  Sinclairs, 
of the Haymarket, make a roller press specially for the 
transfer process, but I have, not tried it. It is fitted, I 
understand, with steel cores to the rollers, and should 
be ideal for the work. The transfer paper is laid on 
the sheet of zinc, and then, face down, of course, 
the wet bromoil, making sure that it is centralised, 
or, as it ought to be, with a larger space at the base. 
Now gently lay on the top a folded piece of blotting, 
rub fairly hard to get off the moisture from the back 
of bromide, take away the blotting, and cover with two 
pieces of printer’s blanket cut a little longer than the 
cardboard. 

Now another little tip: if the family mangle is 
a fairly old one, it may be, as ours is, a little hollow 
in the centre of the rollers lengthways, so I use 
a small piece of ordinary household blanket on the top 
of the printer’s blanket cut just a little wider but 
considerably longer than the bromide print, making 
sure, however, by lifting up the printer’s blanket and 
gauging it by the eye, that it covers completely the 
space of the print. I then put the lot into the mangle 
and turn the handle fairly slowly, but regularly (without 
putting any pressure on), until I am certain that the 
grip has got beyond the print, but not taking the card 
right through. I then give the pressure wheel about 
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while, at the same time, anything that shortens the 
uninteresting business of washing is sure to command 
the attention it deserves from the majority of workers, 
and this perhaps is all that need be said. It must 
be remembered that the labour and time-saving de- 
vices on the market to-day are real aids to comfort as 
well. 
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BROMOIL TRANSFER. 


By FRED JUDGE. 
II. —MAKING THE TRANSFER. 


Special to “The A. P. and P. N? 


three turns, and wind back again, taking off the 
pressure when the print is past the grip, so that 

the rollers do not drop together with too much of a bang 
when the cardboard comes out, though the protruding 
blanket ends will take off the jar somewhat. 

The blankets are now removed very carefully, so as 
to avoid shifting the print, and, with a sharp-pointed 
pencil, a faint line is made close to each corner, top, 
bottom, and sides. Then strip off the inked print, and 
replace in the dish of water. It will be found that all 
the ink has not come off the bromide, and that the trans- 
ferred print looks weak and washy, but all the lighter tones 
should have transferred perfectly. The transfer paperis put 
back between the damp blotting, the heavy glass dropped 
on it for a minute or so, and then lifted up again; I now 
take the bromide out of the water, lay it on its damp 
pad, dab off the moisture, and re-ink. The re-inking 
is very quickly done, ten minutes or so being ample as 
a rule. Transfer again on top of the first impression, 
taking care when laying the print down that it is cen- 
tralised by the pencil-marks; then dry the moisture oft 
with the dry blotting before putting on the blankets, 
and carry out the pressing exactly as before. It will 
be found on stripping that a great improvement has 
taken place, and in some cases that nothing further need 
be done; but it is here that one's individuality plays 
a prominent part. It may be an inking to only a por- 
tion of the print, such as the deepest shadows, and then 
another transfer; or a quick inking all over, with the 
bromide sopping wet, to get heavy contrast. There is a 
limit, however, to the amount of ink that the transfer 
paper will take. Beyond a certain point the deepest 
shadows refuse to take any more, and the tones nearest 
to them catch up. I thought once that if the transfer 
were dried and then another impression put on (after 
damping) the next evening, this would be improved, but 
so far I have not found this to be the case. The finished 
print is laid out to dry, or hung up, and will probably 
require keeping under pressure afterwards for a day or 
two to make it lie perfectly flat. Should the transfer 
be spoilt from any reason, the economical man would 
use the other side of the paper. 

A thing that is now troubling meis what to call these 
prints; many photographers would know what a bromoil 
transfer was, but that description does not seem either 
adequate or proper. What does it matter what they are 
transferred from? The result is a print in pure pigment 
on pure paper, and nothing else, and should have a name 
as eloquent as the word etching. 

In next week's А. P. AND P. N. the process of Colour- 
ing the Transfers and of making the transfers in Colour 
Pigments will be dealt with. 
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Trial Strip Exposures. 

Іт certainly tends to economy to make up one’s mind to 
sacrifice one sheet out of a packet of.a dozen large sheets 
(e.g., 12 by 10 and larger) for the purpose of trial strips. 
One such sheet will give us at least one trial strip for each 
of the remaining sheets, supposing that it is proposed to use 
eleven different negatives. as 

It is assumed that the reader knows quite well how to make 
a trial strip exposure, but he may be reminded of two often- 
forgotten points: first, that the trial must be made with 
precisely the same conditions as to stop, magnification, light, 
developer, etc., as will be used for the actual picture; and, 
secondly, the strip must be so placed on the easel that it 
includes the extremes of the scale, i.e., a bit of the lightest 
and also of the darkest parts of the picture. The trial strip 
should be fixed, rinsed, and then pressed between blotting 
paper, and viewed in a good, bright light. 

Size of Condenser. 

It is advisable to use a condenser a little larger than that 
nominal for the plate, i.e., a 5 by 4 or half-plate condenser 
for quarter-plate négative; a quarter-plate condenser for 
3% by 23, etc., and so on. These longer-foci condensers аге 
likely to possess less spherical aberration, and also by not 
using the extreme edges of the condenser lenses, we avoid 
the great difference of thickness. | ! 
RS Adjusting the Condenser. 

If the conjugate 
too wide, that part which does not enter the lens is not only 
lost in good service, but is likely to be doing harm. Our aim 
should be to throw the front conjugate part of the condenser 
a little in front of the stop of the objective, and at the same 
time employ a cone of rays just sufficient to fill the effective 
aperture of the back lens of the projector or objective. 

٠ Mantle Image. · : Е. 
_If the negative is at all оп the thin or shadowy side, at 
times we experience considerable difficulty in avoiding the 
pattern of the mantle showing on the picture. We may pre- 
vent this by interposing between the mantle and the con- 
denser a sheet of finely ground glass. This may be anywhere 
between the illuminant and condenser. е 

If the enlarger is of the enclosed kind, 7.e., the paper pro- 
tected from outside light, we can prevent the mantle pattern 
showing by. rotating the part of the apparatus supporting the 
mantle slowly during the exposure. Sometimes it is quite 
feasible to shift the illuminant enough to put the mantle 
pattern sufficiently out of focus and yet get the needful even 
illumination. Pull back the mantle away from the condenser, 
and then, watching the easel, push it slowly forward until it 
is just far away enough to avoid giving a central dark patch. 
Some workers meet the case by using a ground-glass lamp 
chimney round the mantle, grinding the glass by the use of 
very fine emery cloth. The tip is certainly worth a trial. 
x Craching a Condenser, 

_ This is not the kind of thing one does intentionally, but if 
it happens uninvited it is still unwelcome. Doubtless the 
reader knows that sudden heating will crack thick glass, 
e.g., pouring boiling water into а tumbler, for instance, or 
bringing a source of considerable heat near the thick lens 
of a lantern condenser. But it may not have occurred to the 


“gentle reader ” that sudden cooling is just as bad as sudden. 


heating. Therefore, when a condenser has been heated 


cone of light incident on the objective is 


.draught and brightens the light. 


slowly and cautiously, let equal care be taken against sudden 
‘cooling, e.g., by opening the door of the lantern, or opening 
a window or door near the lantern, and so directing a current 
of cold air on it. 

Another cause which may crack a condenser is enclosing it 
in a tight-fitting metal cell—one which does not allow suffi- 
ciently for the expansion of the glass due to heating. When 
cool (¢.e., normal temperature, бо to 70 deg.) the lenses 
should be a very easy fit. | ; | 


Gaslight Papers for Enlarging. 


For use with artificial light, e.g., incandescent gas, these - 


papers will generally be found inconveniently slow and. 
tedious to work. But, as the exception “proves ? the rule, it 

is the exceptionally thin, soft negative, full of delicate detail 

and gradation, which will, with gaslight paper and patience, 

give a far better result than that obtainable with the ordinary 

bromide paper. The kind of negative that gaslight paper 

“saves ” is one which has been very fully exposed and under- 

developed, yet free from pyro stain. Enlarging such a nega- 

tive with an incandescent gas lamp, quarter to whole plate, 
with stop marked F/8, the exposure will be somewhere round 

about twenty minutes. But it is far better to give fifty per 

cent. too much than five per cent. too little exposure with gas- 

light papers. A trial strip of different exposures in the end. 
saves time, temper, trouble, and material. 

Very roughly expressed, we may say that gaslight paper 
takes as many minutes as bromide takes seconds for enlarg- 
ing exposures. | | | DE 

Concentrated Light from Gas Mantle. 


The ideal source of light is as near a mathematical point as 
we can get; but it would be stretching language to call.an 
incandescent gas a “point”! Further, to reduce the light 
source to, say, the size of a pin’s head would necessitate an 
inconveniently long exposure; but we can here, as often- 
happens in photography, find a working compromise. My 
plan is as follows:—TI cut off the top and bottom of а one- 
pound coffee tin which had a good bright and shiny inside, : 
and then cut out a 13 inch strip lengthway, i.e., cutting away 
the soldered junction. - This left. me with a cylindrical piece 
about 6 inches high and about 7 inches in circumference. 
With a little gentle persuasion with one’s hands this cylinder 
was gradually closed up with a-slight overlap until it fitted . 
the chimney stage. With a brace and an old bit, for which 
I had largely lost my respect, I drilled a circular hole through 
this chimney opposite the open overlap of the tin chimney. 
The size of the hole is just about the size of a shilling, or a 
trifle less perhaps, and so placed that it comes opposite the 
brightest part of the mantle at its best. Е 

This acts quite. satisfactorily in.giving а more evenly 
lighted disc. I find little or no difference in exposure with 
this “shilling ” window and the full-sized naked mantle. 
Perhaps the tin chimney acts as an intensifier. of the 
The bright tin inside sur- 
face doubtless acts a little as a reflector. This opaque 
chimney aids towards preventing leakage of light from the 
lantern door. But take the caution not to touch the tin 
chimney with the fingers for some time after the light has 
been put out. | i 


“ Onlooker's" Enlarging Notes will alternate weekly with 
Lantern Notes and Bromide and Gaslight Notes. 
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BROMOIL TRANSFERS 
At “The A.P.” Little Gallery. 


E jp 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


Т is the attraction of novelty in the extension of the 
bromoil-transfer process exemplified in the remarkable ex- 
hibition of work by Mr. Fred Judge at “Тһе A. P." Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre. This process, which, with its 
adaptability to dainty application of colour, has already estab- 
lished itself under the pioneer influence of M. Demachy, is now 
proved capable of further development, and the present experi- 
ments will arouse the more interest through the prospect of 
widening scope that they open up for artistic photography. 

As Mi. Judge is describing ‘his own methods in the pages of 
THE A. P. AND P. N., I need not dwell on them further than 
to recognise that the superimposition of pigment by multiple 
printing produces a richness of quality, unsurpassed among the 
results of the various devices that have been tried. Blacks 
соте биё in rare depth. and transparency, while soft and atmo- 
spheric tones afd suggestively hinted distances have a delicacy 
that further illustrates the range of the method employed. 

Fortunately, Mr. ‘Judge can bring a discriminating perception 
to. bear on his designs, for.without this there would certainly 


be danger in the temptation to exploit telling black masses to. 


the detriment of truth, It should always be remembered that 
vigorous representation is liable to get away from the harmonies 


of nature, which have no place for positive black, or white. 


either. Still; it is justifiable to make decorative use of’ the 
resources of the medium for the translation of natural scenes 
into schemes of tone and line in interesting combinations, based 
on, though not strictly following, reality. A somewhat sparing 
use of the more forcible accents, and the placing of them where 
they distinctly serve a decorative purpose, is desirable; but Mr. 
Judge, in his black and white work, does not yet seem to have 
settled down to this aim, and those who visit the show in a 
critical spirit. may, after admiring the admirable technical re- 
sults, ask themselves whether he has always employed his 
powerful emphasis to the best advantage. 


But such.lapses are not a characteristic of the collection, - 


which includes designs of decorative intention, and others of 


atmospheric quality in which the charm of texture is fortified : 


by light and tone. The “Border Bridge at Berwick,” the forcible 
treatment of which combines quality, definition, and atmosphere, 
and “Exeter Cathedral,” which, with its suggestive texture, has 
something of the richness and decision of an etching, are 
notable cases in point. 

It is, however, in the colour prints that the most remarkable 
results are obtained. Mr. Judge’s versatility is shown in the 
passage from forcible representation in monochrome to tender 
works such as “A Winter Evening? and “A Winter Sunset,” 
lightly but still effectively touched with suggestive colour. In 
these and cther examples the colour has become so naturally 
incorporated that a photographic quality is retained in com- 
bination with marked individuality. 

No doubt Mr. Judge has fully availed himself of the example 
of the distinguished French artist-photographer, but he has also, 
in technique, gone a. step further, for while the exquisitely 
pastelled prints of M. Demachy do not entirely part with the 
character of tinted photographs, those now exhibited convey the 
impression that the tinting is a part of the photography. With- 
out attempting any comparison between the colour-perception 
of the two workers, it must be acknowledged that Mr. Judge 
shows admirable reserve in his soít, quiet tints, illuminated 
by bright splashes of colour. His tints are suggestive and never 
assertive. | 

This implies much sensitiveness to colour influence, and there 
is general evidence of a refined sense of harmony in the reticent 
treatment of simplified detail. Of course, the work cannot be 
accomplished direct from Nature, but if impressions and 
memory are lively enough to fix the main effects with accuracy, 
the accompanying generalisation gives imagination and personal 
feeling a degree of scope beyond that derived from immediate 
copying. Such imaginative expression takes effect not in adorn- 
ing nature with added matter, but in the suppression and in- 
definiteness incidental to half-forgotten scenes. Hence, work 

mpetently carried . 
tet а zd poetry, and it is a tribute to Mr. Judge's ability 
to say that these are not absent. 


out in this way should have qualities of 
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LANDSCAPE. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


Special to 
* The A.P.& Р. М. 


A SCHOOL of London Landscape has been formed for a com- 
bined and systematic study of the pictorial aspects of London. 
At a meeting held at the Salon on Friday, October 16th, it 
was definitely and enthusiastically decided that the organisation 
should be set going. The purpose and aim of the school have 
already been indicated in THE А. Р. AND P. N., and there is ‘ 
no doubt that the idea has “caught on.” The following matters 
settled at the meeting will therefore interest a great number of 
workers. © =s oroo — XE XI. | 

It was agreed that the school should be an independent 
organisation, entirely on its own, and having no connection with 
any existing societies. It was not connected with or opposed to 
either the Affiliation or federations, though it might be of service 
to both, but ‘it would be opposed to neither, as its aims and 
corporate life were entirely distinct from these societies. - | 

It was also decided that the subscription’ should not be 
more than 2s. 6d. per annum. It was considered that it was" 
hardly possible or desirable at present to define the exact area 
to be:covered by the operations of the school, nor to state at. 
what distance from London a landscape should cease to claim . 
to be suitable for the work of the society. The idea was, in fact, . 
expressed that it was rather the London spirit than the exploit- ' 
ing of the. material in a certain locality that should be aimed 
at, and it was felt that there was a:good deal in this contention, 
though it might present difficulties in áctual working. 

For temporary purposes of organisation it was agreed to divide: 
the London area into districts, the four points of the compass 
and the intervening four points being utilised. The following 
gentlemen agreed to act pro tem. for the school, and to give: 
any information as to what was done at the meeung, the aim 
of the school, and its proposed immediate operations, when 
applied to; and, if possible, where desired to attend before 
societies and explain matters to the members. I myself, as 
far as my engagements as a professional lecturer permit, and 
as I can afford the time, am willing to do the same. 

The following are the areas and their representatives, as 
arranged: North, Mr. H. E. Wood, 124, Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, М. South, Mr. Horace Wright, 180, Friem Road, ` 
East Dulwich, S.E. East, Mr. A. E. Farrants, 74, Clavering 
Road, Wanstead Park. West, Mr. G. B. Clifton, 17, Culmington . 
Road, Ealing. North-west, not fixed. North-east, Mr. 5. 
Bridgen, 8, College Road, Walthamstow. South-west, Mr. A. . 
Leeds, ro, Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. South- 
east, Mr. A. Fairbank, 67, Boyne Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

I should be glad to hear of any really suitable man who would 
agree to act for the district not yet allotted. Hurry will be 
conspicuously absent from our movements at this crucial stage, 
though there will be no unnecessary delay, because it is felt that 
crude and inconsidered action would perhaps hamper the future 
of the movement, and it is entirely too good to spoil by any | 
premature and unwise action. 

It was pointed out that a permanent collection of pictorial 
representations of the London of to-day would be very valuable . 
to the Londoner of the future, almost as valuable, in fact, as 
the records of existing buildings and customs, which have re- 
ceived already much attention, and that arrangements might 
be made at some common centre for the storage of the best 
examples which were forthcoming. 

As to the possible activities of the school, the following sug- 
gestions were made: Combined meetings for actual work in the 
summer, ‘those knowing London and its possibilities best being 
willing to act as guides, while leaving members free to do what- ` 
ever they liked in the districts pointed out. Meetings during 
the winter at a fixed centre, varying places with papers on 
suitable topics, and handing round prints. Lectures by ex- 
perts—either painters or photographers—on London landscape. 
An annual exhibition of the work of the members in some central 
locality. It was felt that it was highly desirable to get together 
soon a representative retrospective collection of London pıc- 
tures, consisting of the best known works which have been 
produced, and either to exhibit them as a collection in some 
public gallery, or to send them round to those that asked for 
them as a sort of sample of the work which the school thought 
desirable and wished to see produced. 
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WINTER IN THE PARK. 


BY 

FRED JUDGE. 

From the One-Man Show 

of Bromoil-transfer prints | 
now open at “ The А.Р.” 


Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 
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A HELPING HAND. 


The original, a toned 
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BY E. S PERKINS. 
bromide print (Al x 7), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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‘THE POLYCHROMIDE PROCESS. Colour Prints on Paper. ^^ 


TH first public demonstration of the Polychromide process 
of colour photography was given before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on October 20, by Mr. Aron Hamburger, of 
the Dover Street Studios. In order that the Teutonic name need 
not stir an unworthy suspicion in a single bosom, it was ex- 
plained that Mr. Hamburger was of American birth, as was his 
family for two or three generations. His ambition with regard 
to the Polychromide method had been, he said, to obtain as 
me M results on paper as the Lumiéres had achieved оп 
glass.. | 

The system depended upon obtaining three-colour-sensation 
negatives, and afterwards combining them. Instead, however, 
of splitting the spectrum into the three primary colours, a 
compromise had. been made by which the red-sensitive element 
was made to include a certain amount of degradation towards 
the violet, the yellow towards the orange, and the blue towards 
the green. In this manner three emulsions were secured, which 
ue be exposed simultaneously, using a single filter and one 
ens. 


The camera used was of special construction, and the filter. 


was lightly platinised and made ta serve also as a mirror. Its 
index of reflection was made exactly equal to its index of re- 
fraction, and by maintaining this equilibrium a single exposure 
through the one lens upon the three pieces of sensitive material 
became possible. 
obtained by refraction through the filter, and on the reflection 
side of the camera the green-sensitive and blue-sensitive emul- 
sions were placed film to film on their respective supports, the 
one of celluloid and the other of glass. The exposure with this 


arrangement under artificial light was only one-eighth of that 


necessary for the autochrome plate. 
Mr. Hamburger said that while working in Carey Lea's labora- 


The Camera Club.—On Thursday evening next Mr. E. Fowles 
wil lecture (with musical illustrations) on “Famous English 
Composers of the Modern School," instead of on “Brahms,” as 
previously announced. Mr. W. Thomas will demonstrate 
«Enlarging " ор the gth. There has been formed а Camera Club 
section of the Headquarter Central Detachment of the Special 
Constabulary. The Arts Committee of the Camera Club have 
made arrangements for the following exhibitions: Nov. 9, one- 
man show by Mr. J. McKissack; December, one-man show by 
Mr. Hugh Cecil. 


Padiham Photographic  Society.—Mr. John Rollinson, 30, 
Blackburn Road, Padiham, has been appointed secretary of the 
above society, in place of Mr. John Hoole, who has resigned. 


Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards for the 
week ending October 19 are as follows: First prize (one 
guinea), E. J. Mason, London, N.W.; second prize (half a 
guinea), H. Abbott, jr., East Dulwich. Competitors are asked 
to note that negatives should ло! be sent with entries. 


Manchester Photographic Society.—At the annual general 
meeting; held recently, the following officials were elected :— 
President, Oscar E. Taylor; hon. treasurer, T. Chilton ; hon. 
secretary, Stewart G. Ogden (Meadow Bank, Urmston Lane, 
Stretford, Manchester), who will be pleased to communicate 
with anyone desirous of joining the society. 


Mr. Jack Hodson, 23, Brunswick Square, Hove, Sussex, is 
the winner of the “Ensign” Roll-film Competition for October. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea hand camera every month 
for the best negative on “Ensign” film. The entries close on 
the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed with every spool of * Ensign" film. 


“ Enlargers and Enlarging."—A copy of the booklet bearing 
this title, which has just been issued by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Altrincham, should be secured by all readers 
who are thinking of purchasing an enlarging apparatus for use 
during the coming winter. The firm's well-known. and popular 


The exposure on the red-sensitive plate was’ - 


tory in Philadelphia, the idea had occurred to him of getting 
the component images for colour-printing in the form of silver 
compounds. This idea was put into practice in the case of 
Polychromide printing. From the yellow-printing negative a 
black and white print was made on a modified bromide paper, 
was bleached in chromic acid, washed, and the image con- 
verted into a double salt of silver compounded of silver, iodine, 
chromium, and mercury. The yellow print was dipped, finally, 
into a solution of gelatine, and was ready to be superposed on 
the red. The blue-printing negative was treated on much the 
same lines, the blue being obtained with a very familiar reaction, 
i.e. toning with ferricyanide of iron. The red, he admitted, was 
a miserable subterfuge. He found no salt of silver that would 
give him the red. From alizarine, however, a lake was evolved, 
containing alizarine and silver, and the lake from which this 
pigment was produced was less opaque than anything they had. 


seen before. It would combine with the other elements without 
- any predominance of red being necessary. | 


Registration was a matter of simple manipulation, and when: 
well set and dry, the superposed layers, were pulled gently. from 
the glass support, the film adhering to the base print. When 
mounted, it was usual to varnish the superposed images, thus 
bringing about an enhancement of the prismatic colours, and 
adding to the permanence of the print. . Some critics who spoke 
in the course of the discussion, however, appeared to think that. 
varnishing detracted from the artistic appearance of the results, 
and that a less vivid colouring would be preferable. Mr. Ham-. 
burger explained that his essays in vivid colouring were Simply: 


undertaken to show the capacity of the process, and that it was, 


equally effective in dealing with the silvers, and greys, anc 
quieter tints. Some very beautiful colour work was exhibited 
in the course of the evening. n EP 


enlarging lanterns and accessories are fully described and illus- 
trated, and the booklet also contains some useful hints on the 
making of enlargements and lantern slides. 


Advance in the prices of Photographic Mounts and Mounting 
Boards.—Messrs. Kodak announce that, in view of the increased 
cost of raw materials, difficulties in obtaining them, and higher 
manufacturing costs, it has been found necessary to advance the 
prices of their mounts and mounting boards to the extent of 
15 per cent. Certain amateur mounts and the Taprell Loomis 
professional mounts are, however, excepted, and are not subject 


. to any increase for the present. 


* How to Mount Photograplhs."—4A  well-printed little book 
bearing this title has just been published by Bartons, of Cosway 
Works, Finch Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. It deals in a 
practical and efficient manner with the question of mounts and 
prints, their relation one to the other, simple mounting, multiple 
mounting, trimming, finishing, titling, etc., and passe-partout 
mounting or framing. The book is well illustrated throughout 
with examples, and is sent post free from the above address 
on receipt of threepence. 


Nature Stereoscopic Club.—The following officers have been 
elected for the forthcoming year, November 1, 1914, to Octo- 


ber 31, 1915:—President: G. A. Booth, F.Z.S., Longton. 
Committee: Jasper Atkinson, Leeds; E. J. Bedford, East- 
bourne. Hon. sec.: С. С. S. Ingram, 52, Amesbury Roaa, 


Roath, Cardiff. There are four or five vacancies in the club, 
whose membership is limited, and the hon. sec. will be glad 
to send full particulars to all enquirers who are interested in 
this branch of nature photography. 


Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., writing in reference to 
the German-made developers, the sources of supply of which 
have become sealed by the war, draw attention to the fact that 
their well-known developer “Rytol” is all-British, being not 
only manufactured by the firm at the Wellcome Chemical 
Works, Dartford, but was also originated and invented by them. 
It is subject to no restriction in the way of enemy patents or 
trade-mark name. Manufacturing facilities have now been in- 
creased to such an extent that the vastly augmented demand 
can be met without difficulty. Tabloid Rytol developer de- 
velops plates, films, bromide and gaslight papers, colour plates 
and lantern slides, and does its work well in all instances. 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome point out that with increased 
supplies now assured there should be no need to revert to old- 
fashioned formule, or to diminish photographic work because 
of a shortage of developing agents. 
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A SIMPLE ELECTRIC DARK-ROOM 
LAMP. 


HE use of an ordinary oil lamp as a 
dark-room illuminant is objectionable 
from many points of view. It is dirty to 
handle; it requires constant attention; it 
fills the dark-room with a disagreeable 
odour; and it heats the, room to such an 
extent that, particularly in the case of a 
small room, such as a bathroom, continu- 
ous work for any considerable length of 
time is decidedly unpleasant. | 
In houses where there is an electric light 
supply, all these disadvantages may 
readily be avoided by employing an elec- 
tric lamp. А very simple and convement 
lamp, which will serve not only for de- 
veloping purposes, but also for bromide 
and gaslight printing, may be constructed 
as follows: . . 
The first thing to purchase is an electric 
table-stand, fitted with a lamp-socket and 
a short length of covered wire. The ends 
of this wire should be provided with the 
usual plug for wall-plug supply terminals, 
or with an adapter to fit into an ordinary 
suspended lamp-socket. The lamp-stand 
need not be an elaborate one; in fact, an 
ordinary iron table gas-stand, having an 


upright tube about a foot long will serve 
quite well, and may, without much diffi- 
culty, be adapted for the purpose. 
The most convenient red globe for the 
lamp is what is known as a hock-bottle, 
which is usually sold for about tenpence, 
with a socket intended to hold a candle. 
in order to provide a support for this 
bottle on the lamp-stand, the lid of an 
ordinary plate-box of quarter-plate or 
lantern-plate size, after being suitably per- 
forated, may be fitted round the base of 
the lamp-socket, and secured in position 
by the screw-collar which serves in the 
ordinary way to hold in position the sup- 
port of the usual lamp-shade. | 
It will be found when the bottle is 
placed over the lamp, and rests inside the 
lid, that no escape of light is possible. As 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


I} j \ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
| I novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
ү ун, Wt for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


a more rigid support for the bottle, the 
candle-socket supplied with it may be em- 
ployed, if a suitable hole is cut in it, and 
the ventilation holes are sealed; but I 
have found in practice that a plate-box is 
very durable, and never requires renewal 
more than once a year. 

A lamp so constructed may be used for 
all dark-room work, even when a bright 
metallic-filament lamp is employed. The 
bottle alone will serve for bromide and 
slow plate work. For rapid and ortho- 
chromatic plates the bottle may be sur- 
rounded by a roll consisting of one or 
more layers of ruby fabric suitably 
stitched or pinned. Although I employ 
a tantalum lamp, and use extra-rapid and 
orthochromatic plates, I have never yet 
fogged a single plate with this arrange- 
ment. 

The bottle may readily be lifted up, and 
the ordinary light employed for bromide 
and gaslight exposures; it may then be 
replaced, so that the paper may be de- 
veloped at once. The use of an auxiliary 
light is thereby rendered unnecessary. 

A. J. W. 
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EXTRA PRESSURE TO PRINTING 
FRAMES. 


RINTING trames of the size from 
то by 8 in. to 15 by 12 in. are 
usually considered by the amateur photo- 
grapher to be an expensive item in his 
list of accessories; this being so, many 
frames are upon the market, sold at 


lowest possible price, which do not 


entirely satisfy the ardent and enthu- 
siastic worker, owing to certain weaknesses 
in their construction. 

One chief fault of these large and cheap 
frames is undoubtedly the weak construc- 
tion of the springs for pressing the back 
into firm contact with the negative and 
printing paper. In this class of frame one 


-usually finds a single spring provided for 


each half of the hinged back, placed in the 
centre, and made of very soft, thin, pliable 


brass or other metallic substance, and 


sufficient pressure is not generally ob- 
tainable to get a good print. After a time 
the woodwork warps to some extent, and 
particularly so with the hinged back, and 
most noticeably at the opposite ends, when 
it is impossible to obtain close contact at 
top and bottom or ends of the frame with 
the pressure provided. The drying of the 
woodwork, and the resultant slight altera- 
tion of the position of the hinges assist 
to bring about this defect, and in a frame 
of the 15 by 12 in. size it is most notice- 
able. When a new frame is obtained I 
think the best method to adopt, and it 
has certainly proved successful in my ex- 
perience, is to remove the hinges for a 
time, leaving the separate halves loose, 
and fixing to the frame an additional pres- 
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sure wood block of the following descrip- 
tion, the cost of which is very little, and 
the resulting work turned out highly satis- 
factory. At either end of the printing 
frame, and in the centre, bore through the 
wood a hole of 4 in. diameter for a 
15 by 12 in. frame, and one-eighth of an 
inch less in size for the less standard sizes. 
Obtain a piece of hard wood, such as 
teak, oak, or mahogany, 4 in. wide, 1} in. 
thick, and 3 in. longer than the frame yon 
intend to fix it to. Place this block of 
wood on the back of the frame, so as to 
leave. an even overlap at each end, and 
bore 4 in. holes so as to exactly register 
with the holes previously made in the 
frame. | 

Fix into the frame and wood block at 
both ends a } in. bolt with a counter-sunk 


ISKIZ PRINTING FRAME WITH 
PRESSURE BLOCK COMPLETE. 
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SECTION THROUGH END 


head provided with good, strong thumb- 
screw nuts, and a firm pressure is easily 
obtained on all parts of the back. 

It is advisable to provide the frame with 
a piece of 26 oz. or 4 in. plate glass for 
an additional protection to the negative, 
care being taken to screw both ends at 


the same time to distribute the pressure 


simultaneously. Should you screw down 
one end firmly before tightening down 
the other nut, something may crack, 
either glass or negative, or possibly both. 
If this pressure block is used to a new 
frame without the hinges for a few weeks 
the woodwork of the back will “set ” flat, 
when the hinges may again be fixed on 
permanently, and no further trouble will 


ensue. A frame of the box-type pattern 


with many springs and appliances is 
obtainable, but it is very costly, and 
where the pocket must be considered, the 
addition of this small piece of apparatus 
is all that one could wish for. I have 
had one in constant use for printing posi- 
tives from linen and paper tracings of 
plans, etc., where a good pressure is 
needed to obtain the necessary flatness, 
and it works very satisfactorily. Е. S. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


. Southampton Remembers its Comrades. 

The Southampton Camera Club has hit upon 
a very bappy idea in deciding that any members 
of recognised photographic societies, or other 
accredited photographers who may be serving 
with His Majesty’s forces and staying in South- 
ampton, shall be entitled to the privileges of 
honorary membership, including the free use of 
the clubroom. Ata recent meeting of the society 
the members present acceded with enthusiasm to 
a suggestion to purchase and despatch an optical 
lantern to the hospital ship Rewa, on which a 
member is at present serving, and I am glad to 
announce the cost was subscribed immediately. 
Arrangements were also made for the collection 
апа despatch of an ample supply of suitable 
slides. 


The Society’s Roll of Honour. 

As at Southampton, so at many other ponts 
and centres of naval and military activities, and 
therefore I give the tip to all as an idea well 
worth developing. It is not every society which 
has a member on a hospital ship, but very few 
societies would care to acknowledge they had 
not а few members serving their king and 
country. I suggest a list be prepared from the 
membership of all serving, and that it be hung 
up in the clubroom as a roll of honour; then let 
the society, or perhaps the committee, consider 
how it can best keep in touch with each. Let the 
absent ones feel they are not forgotten, feel that 
they are being remembered and their services 
appreciated by their fellow-members at home. A 
flashlight photograph of the clubroom with the 
members assembled, a copy of THE A. P. with 
some reference to their society in the weekly page 
of Society Notes, are just immediate suggestions 
which come to my mind; but, no doubt, many 
more ideas will oocur to others. 


Southampton Assets. 

For the information of any of my service readers 
who wish to avail themselves of the Southampton 
offer, I may say that the society has its rooms at 
93, Above Bar (entrance from Windsor Terrace), 
and the facilities it provides are of the best. 
Developing, enlarging, and dry mounting are 
among its qualities, but perhaps the greatest 
asset it has is its wonderful social character, and 
if you want to partake of any of the latter, just 
drop a postcard to, or call upon, the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, 
Southampton. 


Back at his Post. 

Another society which has lost its secretary— 
temporarily, I hope—is the Leeds Photographic 
Society. Mr. H. Bradley has been called to the 
service of his country, and the society has rein- 
stated Mr. Robert Mackay, who formerly 
for many years held the secretarial post. The 
syllabus just sent to me is quite up to the Leeds 
standard, and many excellent subjects are in- 
cluded. The opening lecture event was a big 
affair, when Professor Sadler, from the Leeds 
University, made some pointed observations on 
“The Influence of Photography on Modern 
Painting." I am told some agreed, and some 
disagreed, nevertheless, the subject was very 
interesting and very learned. 


Another “ Pals'" Battalion. 

South Suburbanites assembled at Plough Hall 
on the opening night of the autumn session 
found, to their astonishment, that the secretary 
had not taken any holidays, but, with the help of 
some Suburbanites, had set to work to make 
Plough Hall more comfortable than ever. The 
walls of the hall, which were covered with a 
dark red paper, had been completely stripped, and 
a wallpaper giving the appearance of trewn 
canvas had been put on instead. Pictures show 
up on this paper to great advantage. The weod- 
work had all been thoroughly scraped, and the 
old paint removed, and they had then painted 
it with a dark brown tint to harmonise with the 
paper. This work took about threc wecks, work- 
ing till 12 p.m. four days a week. Even this hard 
work did not satisfy the secretary, and before his 
pals could sit down he was at them again, and 
they were called forth to assist in producing a 
lantern screen second to none in photographic 


societies. A canvas square (specially prepared) 
was stretched on a very strong wooden frame, and 
given several coats of whitewash, etc, til a 
splendid dead white surface was obtained. This 
screen was again made to fit into a second frame 
with folding doors to keep the dust off, and the 
finished article resembles the screen at Russell 
Square. Using a 14 in. lens on the lantern, a 
picture 7 ft. square at a distance of до ft. is 
obtained. 


School of London Landscape. 

The screen was baptised by Dr. Atkin Swan, 
F.R.P.S., who turned up with a very bad cold 
and his lantern slides concerning the fauna and 
flora of Algeria. The doctor is a great favourite 
of the South Suburbanites. Both love to tear 
each other to pieces all through the evening, 
and the honours in repartee during the lecture 
were about even. The secretary of this society— 
Mr. Alfred Fairbank, of 67, Boyne Road—is also 
very interested in the new scheme which Mr. 

H. Blake has in hand, and will be glad to 
hear not only from anybody who wishes to join 
his society, but who also desires information 
regarding the School of London Landscape. 


Co-operative Camera Clubs. 

The St. Rollox Camera Club, in Weaver Street, 
Glasgow, is one of those splendidly organised, if 
small, co-operative society clubs so frequently met 
with over the border. The syllabus is usually 
composed of a useful and instructive set of work- 
ing lectures and demonstrations. This one 
appears to meet at irregular intervals, sometimes 
two nights in succession, and sometimes a week 
apart. It meets on one night to make platino- 
type prints, and the next night has a demonstra- 
tion of trimming and mounting. А week later 
E ees up with prints for the Federation port- 
olio. 


Where Pictures are Made. 

One of the go-ahead Scottish Federation socie- 
ties is the Paisley Photographic Section of-the 
Philosophical Institution, and small wonder it 
can annually produce so many results for the 
Scottish Salon, and for twenty-nine years run an 
annual exhibition of members' work, when one 
reads the clubrooms include two dark-rooms, one 
for plates and one for paper; three enlarging 
rooms, fitted with lanterns; copying room, plate- 
changing room, and also reading room. The 
syllabus sent me is a very fine one indeed. 


Repeat Dose. 

On Monday evening Mr. Willis Brunt, of South- 
port, gave a lecture before the Southport Photo- 
graphic Society on “The Evolution of an Ama- 
teur Photographer," describing humorously some 
of the trials of a careless worker. The subject 
was one which Mr. Brunt took for his presi- 
dential address ten years ago, and Monday 
makes the sixth time the lecture has been given 
in connection with the society. 


Edinburgh Sets Off Again. 

I told my readers some weeks back of «he great 
and thorough survey made by the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society, who have just completed 
and presented the collection of one ward in the 
city. I am in receipt of their syllabus, and I note 
they are setting out on the other fifteen wards. 
The syllabus is full of working subjects and a 
unique set of lectures. Mr. Massie, hon. 
secretary, 10, Hart Street, Edinburgh, has a 
number of proposal forms and syllabuses he 
wishes to distribute to potential members. 


Look at Home for Pictures. 

Mr. F. C. Long, of Burnley, was recently visit- 
ing the Blackburn Camera Club with a most 
chatty discourse on "The Lancashire Witches." 
My report does not exactly explain its title refer- 
ence to photography, but one of the points made 
by Mr. Long is that many society photographers 
took long journevs to find pretty scenery often to 
the neglect of beauty spots near home. No home 
truth could be more forcibly applied than in a 
suggestion of a friend of mine that if the photo- 
graphed roof of the club house only was shown 
to a full audience, not two per cent. would recog- 
nise it. So much do we use our eyes. 
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Two-Shilling Book of Lectures. 

The list of ten lectures issued by the Hove and 
Brighton Camera Club for the two-shilling sub- 
scription is a most excellent revenue-producing 
idea. I must give the details, for it is worth a 
trial in some of the northern areas. А book of 
ten tickets, available for use at ten lectures of 
public interest, such as lantern lectures on 
travel, etc., are sold by members at two 
shillings, and tbey are transferable or available 
for any lecture. It will be noted this is outside 
the ordinary member's subscription, and they 
can, if they choose, use them as compliments for 
their friends, or sell the book for two shillings. 
It is an accepted fact that it costs no more to 
lecture to a full house than one a quarter full, 
and there are lots of people who like to come 
to photographic lectures, although they are not 
interested in the practical side of photography. 
Hence the success of the Brighton scheme, as 
evidenced on the opening night, when there was 
an "overflow." It was a Belgian subject, and 
Mr. Harold Bailey, of the Marylebone Camera 
Club, was at his best. | 


For Belgians. 

All honour to the management of the Bromley 
(Kent) Camera Club, which, having a balance in 
hand at the annual meeting, decided to hand 
over £20 to the Belgian Relief Fund. The 
society has had a very successful year, and had 
added iearly four pounds to the reserve fund, 
which has come in quite handy for this deserving 
cause. 


Plymouth Honours Belgium. 

Plymouth Photographic Society opened its 
winter session with a programme that aroused 
the patriotism and sympathy of an audience that 
filled the hall of the society. Belgium was 
described by the president, Mr. W. H. Mayne, 
and illustrated with a fine set of lantern slides. 
The ruthless damage of the Germans to the 
fine buildings was effectively indicated. 


Chislehurst Likewise. 

Chislehurst Photographic Society taxed its 
room to its utmost limits when Dr. J. C. Cox 
lectured on “The Desolated City of Louvain,” 
and gave much evidence of the barbarisms of 
German military operations. The feelings of the 
audience were much stirred by the harrowing 
accounts of such vandalism as perpetrated at 
Louvain, Termonde, and Rheims. 411, or just 
over, was collected for the Belgian Relief Fund. 


Warm Tones at Will. 

Mr. A. H. Lisett, demonstrating at the Ham- 
mersmith (Hampshire House) Society, charmed 
his audience with the simple methods necessary 
to get brilliant and permanent prints of varying 
tones on the comparatively new Satista paper. 
By simple development at normal temperature a 
fine black tone is obtained, and if a warmer tone 
is desirable, all one has to do is to add more 
water and raise the temperature of the developer. 
Some very fine results were obtained in this way, 
even by some of the members of the society. 


Good Negative— Good Print. 

The Portsmouth Camera Club has just opened 
its winter session, with a practical demonstration 
by the president, Mr. S. Dawe, on "Photo- 
graphic Dodging.” by the use of paper, 
matt varnish, etc., and retouching, Mr. Dawe 
showed in a practical manner the considerable 
amount of improvement that it is possible to 
make in the finished print if a little care and 
forethought are given to the original negative. 


Animals in Captivity. 

Animals at the Zoo are admittedly difficult to 
photograph successfully, as there are the railings 
and cages to contend against, while in most cases 
the lighting is troublesome. Mr. Wastell lectured 
at the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society recently on the subject, and he seems to 
overcome these drawbacks without any effort; in 
fact, he does more than this, for he always snaps 
his animal or bird at that instant when it is 
seen to the best possible advantage. His suc- 
cess is, however, with a reflex and a long-focus 
lens on a small plate. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
. In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ео» All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked. “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Fixing; Shutters. 

Nearly every paper one sees dealing with fix- 

ing plates gives different proportions. I am 

using 4 oz. hypo to a pint of water, etc. Is 

there any way of testing shutters, any firm 

who adjust shutters? etc. 

E. J. B. (Jersey). 

. Provided one does not go outside fairly 
wide limits the strength of the hypo fixing 
bath is immaterial. Anything between 3 
‘to 5 oz. per pint is quite suitable, so you 
had better.retain your present propor- 
tions. A short time saved in fixing with 
a stronger bath is not an unadulterated 
. advantage, as the use of a strong bath 
-followed by washing in plain water may 
lead to blisters and frilling. It is quite 
exceptional to find a shutter with speeds 
quite correctly marked.. You might con- 
sult Messrs. Beck, opticians, 68, Cornhill, 
London, who for a small fee will arrange 
to correctly test the speeds and give 
you the true readings of the markings 
on your shutter; but this is not quite the 
same thing as making your shutter agree 
with its markings. That would, probably 
be a somewhat costly matter. 


Lenses. 


I notice that some glass turns the image 
upside down, and so do not the components 
of an achromatic lens, for instance? Are these 
called negative and positive, and where can 
they be obtained sevdarately? Why does the 
latter placed before the former lengthen the 
focal length, whereas two of the former com- 
bined shorten it? Will two half-plate lenses 
at F/8 combine and act as a quarter-plate at 
half the previous camera extension? etc. 


B. M. S. (Manea). 

To reply to your several questions at 
all fully would occupy the whole of the 
page at least. Instead of calling lenses 
negative and positive it is far better to 
speak of them as concave and convex. А 
concave lens is thinnest at the centre, a 
convex one is thickest. at the centre. А 
concave lens forms an erect diminished 
image. The further away the object the 
smaller the image. A convex lens gives an 
erect enlarged image of an object situated 
within the focal-length distance; the 
further away the object the larger the 
image. If a convex and concave lens are 
combined they neutralise each other more 
or less, leaving a balance of convexity or 
concavity according as the one or other is 
the stronger. Thus a strong convex 
with & weak concave leaves a reduced 
convex balance, i.e., a longer convex 
focal length. Two lenses of the same 


as 4 апа}. 


„апа get a 6 inch convex result. 


awaits a satisfactory explanation. 


kind give increased convexity or concavity, 
_as the case may be. 


The power of a lens 
may be expressed by the reciprocal of its 
focal length, i.e., unity divided by focal 


length. For instance, suppose two lenses 


of 3 and 6 inches focal length (both of the 
same kind), we may express their powers 
| If these are combined in 
contact, we add their powers } + } = 2 t : 
— 4, and thus get a combined focus of 2 
inches. If the former is convex and latter 


concave, we take their difference, == = 


Applying 
this to your last question, suppose two 
8 inch focus lenses (i.e., powers à) com- 
bined, i.e, 3+ 2 = 4, or four inches focal 
length. l 


Toning Bromides. 


I have bleached the enclosed print, 
cannot get it to tone, etc. 
C. S. B. (Walthamstow). 
We are not aware of the composition of 
the preparations you used. But the firm 
has a very high reputation, so that the 


but 


fault is not likely to be found in that 


direction. At the same time it is well 
known that sodium sulphide, which is 
often used in this process, is apt to de- 
teriorate with age of keeping. We have 
heard of other cases of prints refusing to 
tone. But while many suggestions have 
been made to account for this, it yet 
By the 
way, we might remind you that barium 
sulphide is a very convenient substance to 
use in this process. It is quite cheap (2d. 
or 3d. per ounce), and keeps well. А 
saturated solution is used. No need to 
be precise as to quantities—just a finger- 
and-thumb pinch, say ro grains or so, in 
a couple of ounces of water. А saturated 
solution really means a very weak solution 
or only quite a small quantity. A few 


grains are dissolved by an ounce of water. 


It does not keep in solution at all well. 
We might suggest your consulting the 
firm whose preparations you mention and 
‘use. Possibly they can give you a solu- 
tion to your question. : 


Stripping. | 
I have great difficulty in getting my prints 
off the glass. I wash the prints for an hour 
їп running water, and use plate glass polished 
with French chalk, etc. 
J. S. M. (Chatham). 


If you will let your prints dry very 
thoroughly and then immerse them in cold 


422 


exposure, 


‘of marking stops used abroad. 
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water for a minute or two—just long 


enough to make them quite limp—-and 
then lay on the glass, etc., you will pro- 
bably find them strip far more readily 
than if you put them on the glass after 
an hour’s immersion in water. If this 
fails you, then try a glazing solution sold 
by Messrs. Houghtons’, which we have 
frequently used and never known to fail. 


Weighing and Measuring. 


(1) In pyro formule does pyro acid 1 oz. mean 
liquid or erystals? (2) In formule generally, 
is it understood that dry goods are weighe 
according to apothecaries’ weight and 
liquids according to fluid measure? 
Й А. J. Р. (Kingston). 
(1) Pyro is sold in two forms, both solid 
crystals: one is in a light, bulky, 
feathery, snow-like form; the other is in 
larger, heavier crystals. It is quitie 1ш- 
material which form you use. The latter 


‘is easier to weigh, etc.; price about the 


same, i.e. about double what it was be- 
fore the war. (2) In photographic for- 


mule there is a good deal of regrettable 


and needless confusion. An ounce means 
the avoirdupois ounce of 4374 gr., and 
not the 480 gr. apothecary ounce. But 
the grain and dram (60 gr.) are those of 
the apothecary. Liquids are practically 
always compounded by fluid measure, 
though often sold by weight. 


А Good Negative. 2 


Could you lend me a negative, so that I can 
see what constitutes a good negative? I 
enclose one, etc. _. . J. Е. C. (Newton). 
We dre sorry that the specimen nega- 
tives mentioned by you are no longer 


available. Those you send are much too 


dense for all ordinary purposes, due t^ 
too long development. They are both 
under-exposed also. The best suggestion 
that we can offer is that you make a few 
trial negatives, giving different degrees or 
times of development, and submit them 
to us, when we can tell you which is the 
best. We might suggest such a subject as 
the house shown in your enclosed nega- 


tive. Give £ sec with F/8 in best mid- 


day light at this time of year. Suppose 
you exposed three films all with the same 
and developed them with the 
same developer as before lor four, eight, 
and twelve minutes respectively. 


Stops. 
I have a German camera, with stops marked 
12, 18, 24, 36, and find, when calculating ¢x- 
posures with a Bee meter, the results are 
always over-exposed. Can you tell me 
difference between English and foreign stop 
numbers? What are the English equivalents 
for the numbers given above? Is there any 
way that I can calculate them? ` ` 
R. T. C. (Canonbury). 
There are three (if not more) systems 
It is not 
possible to say at sight to which of these 
you refer. The simplest thing for you to 
do is to focus for a distant object and 
measure the distance of the plate from the 
stop. You may call this the focal length 
of the lens. This is not strictly true, but 
quite near enough. Now measure the 
diameter of each stop opening with a ра! 
of compasses or bit of card, and see how 
many times this is contained in the foc 
length. Just by way of example, sup- 
pose the measured focal length is 54 1. 
and the diameter of one of the stops 15 
just à in., this (stop size) is contained 
eleven times in 54 in., so this stop may 
be reckoned as Ё/тт, i.e., focal len 
divided by 1r This, again, is not ап 
absolutely correct method, but it is quite 
near enough for all practical purposes. 
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SUDGING from the 
letters we receive 
from our readers, 
there is no move- 
ment of the modern 
camera which is 
so difficult to 
understand as the 
swing back or its 
| | modern alternative, 
the swing front. Workers get it mixed 
up with the rising front, and, further, 
they cannot understand how it is that 
one use of the swing is to obviate 
stopping down of the lens, while the 
other necessitates stopping. down. 

Let us see if in a few concise para- 
graphs we can clear up these difficul- 
ties. First, we may lay down the de- 
finite rule: that whenever we. have 
vertical lines in, our subject we must 
keep the back of the camera—i.e. the 

round glass, the plate or film—per- 
ectly vertical. If we are using a hand 


rig. I. 


camera; we must hold. it on an even 
keel, néither pointing the lens up or 
down... ‘Sometimes we may be higher 
than our subject, and at other times 
lower, and. holding the camera level 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


will give us too little foreground, or 
too much, respectively. Thus fig. I. 
shows the doorway taken from a high 
standpoint, the top of a .bank, while 
fig. II. shows the same subject taken 
from a low point of view, the camera 
placed near the ground. Obviously, 
neither position of the subject on the 
plate will do. Fig. I.A shows the effect 
of pointing the camera down so as to 
get the image of the door centrally 
placed, and it will be noticed that the 
upper portion of the: door is widest. 
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On the other hand, fig. II.A shows the 
effect of pointing the camera upwards 
from the low point of view, and here 
the lines converge to the upper part of 
the door, the lower portion being 
widest. _ т^ | | 

. As figs. I.a and П.А are both wrong, 
as, of course, are figs. I. and: II., one 
may ask what should be done. The best 
thing to do in either case, that is, 
whether . we are slightly above or 
slightly below the subject, is, keeping 
the camera level, to lower or to raise 
the lens by means of the rising and fall- 
ing front of the camera. . With many 
hand cameras, and with practically all 


28% DIFFERENT USES OF THE SWING BACK. 


stand cameras, this is possible. Fig. 
III. shows the effect when the plate was 
absolutely vertical, and the lens raised 
slightly, so that the doorway came in 
a nice position on the plate. 


° Fig. П. 


If instead of raising the lens the 
camera had been tilted either up or 
down, as in taking figs. Т.А and П.А, 
and the swing back had been returned 
to the vertical position, we should have 
found certain portions of the image out 
of focus. Diagram IV. shows why this 
would be so, for if the image at A is 
sharp, it will be out of focus when the 
back of the camera is swung up to the 
vertical position B. In fact, the only 
part of the image remaining sharp will 
be that along the bottom edge at C. 
If the lens is racked out until the centre 
of the image is sharp at D, then both 
the top and bottom edges, B and C, will 
be out of focus. In order to get a sharp 
image we shall need to stop down, and 
the degree of stopping necessary will 
depend on the extent to which the back 
of the camera is swung. This-can only. 
be ascertained by actual trial at the 
time of focussing. 


‘ . 
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Diagram V. shows the same effect 
exactly, produced by the use of a swing 
front. The difference between the rela- 
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Fig. ПА. 


tive positions of lens and plate in figs. 
IV. and V. will be seen to be nil. What 
we do with the camera provided with a 
swing back is first to swing the whole 
camera upwards (so tilting the front and 
the lens), and then to restore verticality 
to the back carrying the plate. What 
we do with the camera provided with a 
swing front is to keep the whole camera 
still, with baseboard level and back 
vertical, and to tilt the front carrying 
the lens only. Thus we get exactly 
the same effect, but perhaps get it more 
rapidly and easily when using the swing 
front. | 

With a lens of great covering power 
and ample rise of front it would never 


Fig. III. 


be necessary to use the swing back in 
the way described above, nor, of course, 
to use the swing front. As our lenses 
are not always possessed of ample 
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covering power, it does sometimes 
happen that we have to fall back on this 
movement, and put up with the neces- 
sary stopping down. We show no illus- 
tration of the effect produced by the 


Fig IV 


use of the swing back and stopping 
down, for it would be the same as that 
shown in fig. III. We thus see that this 
use of the swing back or swing front 
necessitates stopping down. 

Let us new turn to the use of the 
swing to obviate stopping down. Every 
worker who has used а focussing 
camera will have discovered that when 
an object comes nearer to the camera 
we are obliged to rack out the lens so 
as to increase the distance from lens to 
plate. Any worker who has tried to 
take a good-sized portrait will have 
found out that it is difficult to get the 
face and the hands into focus at the 
same time, because the hands are nearer 
to the lens than is the face. Possibly 
the focussing screen will require to be 
an eighth or even a quarter of an inch 
further away from the lens when the 
hands are sharply focussed than when 
the head is sharp. The larger the size 
of picture being taken the more is this 
noticeable, particularly when using 
long-focus and very rapid lenses. Now 
both head and hands may be got into 
sharp definition by stopping down. 
But this increases the exposure, and the 
risk of the sitter moving is thus in- 
creased in the same proportion. 

If we look at Diagram VI. we shall 
see that X Y represents the normal 


L 


Fig. V. 


position of the ground glass. The 
image of the sitter being inverted on 
this ground glass, we have the image of 
the face at about B, and the image of 
the hands at about A, actually behind 
the ground-glass focussing screen. 
Consequently we must swing the back 
as shown by the dotted lines, in order to 
catch both images sharply defined. 
When swinging in this way, it is usually 
necessary to do a little adjusting of the 
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focussing so as to get both main objects 
sharp at the same time, as sometimes 
the swinging will bring one object into 
focus, and at the same time throw the 
other very slightly out. In a portrait 
we wish to have the principal objects 
sharp, that is, the hands and head as 
a rule, and other parts of less import- 
ance may be more or less softly de- 
fined. Thus the proper use of the 
swing back in portraiture enables us 
not only to avoid the use of a small or 
medium stop, but to secure a more 
pleasing quality of definition for the 
principal portions of the subject, and 
softness for the less important parts. 

It may be asked what effect the swing- 
ing of the back, as shown in fig. VI., 
will have on the perspective. If the 
background contains vertical lines (e.g. 
wood panelling, etc.), they will be dis- 
torted, but with plain backgrounds 
there will be no detrimental effect. It 


Fig. VI. 


is one of the advantages, however, of 
the swing front for portrait work that 
the back may always be kept vertical, 
and the effects referred to secured by 
swinging the front or by swinging the 
lens itself. Thus, whether our back- 
grounds are of an architectural charac- 
ter or not we may avail ourselves of 
the swinging: movement. | 


“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
ssues, include, among other subjects : 


“Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 

“Enlarged Negatives by Copying.” 

“Modification of Negatives.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photography.” 

“Some Photographs in an Old Garden.” 

“Some Open Landscape Work.” 

“Improving a Landscape Picture.” 

“Defects in Negatives.” 

“Light Filters.” 

“How to Enlarge by Daylight.” 

“Flow to Test a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Landscape Photography.” 

“Exposures with the Simple Type of 
Camera.” | 

“How to Develop a Plate.” . 

“Printing the First Negative.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (10 x 7), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


IT may at once be said that this picture 
possesses a gratifying measure of general 
excellence. But there are a few points 
where a skilled painter probably would have 
treated matters somewhat differently, so 
giving us topics worth attention. At the 
same time, it may be taken for granted that 
when we say “a painter would have done ” 
this or that it does not by any means follow 
that the photographer must always aim 
at doing what the painter would have done. 
The painter's alterations might have been 
either for the better or the worse; the 
point which concerns us chiefly is that when he sees a natural 
scene he mentally visualises something which is a departure 
from a literal transcript (“nature seen through a temperament "), 
and that his revised version of nature makes for an “expression 
of personal aims and ideals." While it is not good for the photo- 
grapher to imitate, it is good for him to see through eyes other 
than his own. In this way he may be stimulated to open his 
mental eyes a bit wider, and see things in a new way. 

A soundly logical principle tells us that it is not good art 
to draw the spectator’s attention out of the picture, or even up 
to the margins or corners of the picture, by placing any features 
of strong interest or contrast near the margins. For this reason 
it is not entirely satisfactory to have arranged the head of the 
man standing on the wagon to come quite so near the top 
Margin, and this especially as his hat top is somewhat confused 
with the sky background. Неге is a hint as to emphasised 
vagueness, if the conflict of terms be admitted for the moment. 
One’s attention may be attracted by seeing too much, or not 


seeing enough. Thus had the man been wearing a black hat. 


we should have had the opposite extreme. 
One gladly welcomes the fact that neither of the three figures 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS—(30). 


is turned towards the camera. This helps us to forget the 
camera idea. There is not quite complete harmony be- 
tween the three figures. The man on the cart is united in 
idea with the man leading the horses, but the nearer figure 
does not appear to be particularly interested in either of his 
companions. Note also how much more satisfactory it is to have - 
the general movement of men, horses, and cart ғяѓо the picture 
rather than out of it, as probably would have been the sugges- 
tion had the cart, horses, and men been facing towards us. A 
word of commendation is due to the worker for keeping his light 
and shade range of tones within the printing range of the 
paper. The sky and cloud part is a shade too low in tone to 
harmonise completely with the general suggestion of light, shade, 
and shadow on the nearest parts of the scene. 

Another point which probably would have engaged the atten- 
tion of a skilled painter is the perspective, or proportions. In 
the above print the camera was just a bit too near the tail 
of the cart, so that the cart seems a little too big in comparison 
with the size of the horses. In this instance the accentuation 
of size difference is not very marked, but we mention the point 
as a reminder to those who may forget that they are using a 
lens of somewhat short focal length, and so are tempted to go 
too near their subjects by reason of the small scale thrown on 
the finder or focussing screen. It may be here profitably ob- 
served that the general massing of lights and shades makes for 
breadth of effect, and yet there is ample variety of light and 
shade contrasts. 
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The Sad Case of Mr. Pennell. 


A gentleman in the uniform of the Red Cross service flitted 
in and out of the Camera Club lecture-room the other night. 
His very presence was a mystery, and his anxious expression 
filled us all with foreboding. The inward tremor was 
accentuated when a number of noted photographers, the editor 
of Wild Life among them, appeared in gallant khaki. One 
began to feel that something sanguinary and stirring was to be 
expected. I whispered the chairman, begging him for some 
reassurance on this point, and he explained that it was rather 
hoped that bloodshed would be averted. It appears that in the 
days of à prehistoric Camera Club, some two and a half cen- 
turies ago, Mr. Joseph Pennell rubbed photographers the wrong 
way up. They have never forgotten nor forgiven, and in view 
of the second visit of this tumultuous figure to a photographic 
society, it was deemed advisable to take precautions. 


A Near Thing. 


Mr. Pennell began quietly enough by discussing such a non- 
contentious subject as the origin of the world. This, as every- 
body knows, took place in 1798, when Senefelder discovered 
how to make lithographs. The great primeval hero, Senefelder, 
is entitled to adoration on many accounts, but there is one 
thing which raises him to the pinnacle of beatitude—he knew 
nothing about photography. The cheek blanches, however, 
when one realises how nearly he came to knowing about it, 
for Daguerre, that man of baleful memory, who foisted upon 
the world a certain “process”—you should hear Mr. Pennell 
say the word—actually worked for some time with Senefelder. 
One shudders at this temporary juxtaposition of lithographic 
chalk and photographic cheese. Suppose that Daguerre had 
sidetracked Senefelder from the virtuous paths of lithography, 
and had taught him the black art—I mean the process—of 
‘ making sun pictures! What a sucked orange the world would 
have been! 


Shrapnel. 


The expected rain of shrapnel came at last. “These litho- 
graphs,” said Mr. Pennell, “have no brushmarks and are 
full of personality. Photography is all brushmarks, and has 
no personality—not a single bit. . . . In order to be a litho- 
grapher it is not necessary to go through years of chemical 


training as you photographers have to do." (The years of chemi- . 


cal training which the “Magpie” went through before he got 
that picture of his aunt sit heavily on his chest at night.) 
* Anybody who can draw can make a lithograph, but you cannot 
draw. That is why you are photographers. . . . No mezzotint, 
no etching can come up to these lithographs. Why, the only 
thing that Sargent ever did in his life was one single litho- 
graph. Photography is simply not in it. Can you people who 
are not artists, but simply workers in a process, do anything 
to approach ¢hat—or that—or this next? . . . I could talk all 
night about the quality of these lithographs, their movement 
and line; but you, being people who put your heads in black 
bags, and fake your results on bromide paper—you would not 
understand it. How should you? .. . Photographs are all 
alike. You go into the London Salon, and when you have 
seen one picture you have seen all. There is no individuality— 
no с In lithography, now, . . . " And thus, and thus, 
and thus. 


The Regenerate. 


Yet, strangely enough, I have fond hopes of Mr. Pennell. 
So have the Camera Club, for the more he railed the more 
they laughed, and the Red Cross man found his position a 
sinecure. You see, Mr. Pennell is so very bitter. He makes 
such long detours in order to be uncomplimentary. He returns 
so frequently to the same old sore spot that I am sure his 
conscience troubles him. In a year or two we shall all be 
tumbling over one another in order to obtain one of Mr. 
Pennell's bromoils in an Art Union draw at the London Salon. 
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War Correspondence. 
(All communications under this heading will be 
| submitted to the Censor.) 

FIRING LiNE.—You seem to be having a trying time 
at the front. Your photograph entitled “Sortie oc 
British Troops from a Belgian Stronghold” stirred us to the 
vitals. As you ask our advice, we should recommend you to 
block out the legends “Sunny Spain” and “Pay Here” which 
appear over the portals of the stronghold. We notice that the 
officers of the sallying force carry swagger canes. Is this 
etiquette on a sortie? 

Spy DETECTOR. The police test for distinguishing between 
a British and a German working man is to ask them to pro- 
nounce the word “Hoch.” Kindly regard this information as 
confidential. | 

DiscUSTED.— You must not believe all you hear. Only last 
week a rumour was current in the West End that one of our 
biggest armament firms up north was daily supplying our 
enemies with shot and shells, and that the War Office both 
knew of it and countenanced it. The charge and the condona- 
tion appeared shockingly black until it was made known that 
what we meant was that the firm in question was sending its 
shot and shell to the enemy, hot, via the British guns. . 

OrFIcER.—There is no royal road to retaining an eyeglass 
in the eye. We know à brigadier-general who drops his when- 
ever he sneezes. The infantry drill book affords no assistance 
on the subject. АП we can tell you is that officers in rifle тер. 
ments carry theirs “at the trail” when on parade, hung by the 
cord over the left ear at meals, and on the corner of the wash- 
hand stand when asleep. In line regiments, of course, they 
do just the contrary. Cavalry officers are said to use “wired” 
glass, to reduce the risks of splinters. | 


No Bonfires. 

The prohibition of bonfires and fireworks in the metropoli- 
tan area is the direst blow which the war has struck at photo: 
graphy as yet. We have survived the chemical famine, and 
the restrictions on a camera’s liberty, and we were even 
winning through in the noisy warfare concerning British and 
German goods. But if we are unable to get rid of our pic- 
torial and unpictorial accumulations by the time-honoured 
method of a big blaze in November, despair will take us. To 
many an amateur the bonfire is the brightest event of the photo- 
graphic year. Only by way of such a pyre does he acquire 
the moral courage to resume his hobby. Something of his own 
self is burnt in the furnace, and a bright, new amateur arises, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes. If these things are to lie about 
and clog up our desks, and drawers, and shelves through the 
winter, we shall have such a weight on our consciences that 
next spring it will be necessary to lighten the kit in order to 
equalise matters. 
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AUTUMN BLOSSOMS. 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize hh the Weekly Competition. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
1 QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


. Idly turning over a big and dusty volume, entitled 
“ Survey of Western Palestine," we noticed a number 
` of illustrations which had been re- 

LORD KITCHENER'S drawn from photographs, and 
PHOTOGRAPHY. below them the statement, “ About 
fifty photographs were taken by 

Lieutenant Kitchener." It is unnecessary to add that 
the Lieutenant Kitchener of forty years ago is the pre- 
sent Secretary of State for War. It has-been stated 
several times that in early life Kitchener was accus- 
tomed to use a camera, having doubtless received his 
photographic training during the years he spent at the 
Royal Military Academy; but few people would think of 
looking for the records of his work among such pictures 
as rock-hewn cisterns, mouldings of lintels; and the 
sarcophagi.of bygone prophets of ancient Galilee. The 
work was more thrilling than the subjects might sug- 
gest, for the camping party had to fight the fever on 
the one hand, and fanatical Moslems on the other. 
Kitchener's technical skill, moreover, must have been 


considerable, for the copying! of the worn lines of some: 


deeply cut inscription on slab or pillar had to be done 
with meticulous care. It is worth putting on record 
that photography was one of the lower rungs of the 
ladder by which Kitchener climbed to fame. 
o 090 
The entries in “The A. P." Annual Lantern Slide 
Competition have, we are pleased to say, exceeded the 


number entered in any 
“u THE A. P.” ANNUAL LANTERN previous competition, 


SLIDE COMPETITION. - and the quality proved 
sufficiently high to war- 

rant the awards being substantially increased. This 
indicates that there is no falling off in interest in their 
photographic work among readers of THE A. P. AND 


P. N., but rather, as in the case of the Weekly Com- 


petition, a distinct increase. The significance of a large 
and good entry in a competition for lantern slides is 
twofold. When the number is large, as on the present 
occasion, it indicates that a great amount of careful 
technical work has been undertaken, and good technical 
work is the basis of all successful pictorial photography. 
When, in addition, the pictorial quality of the slides is 
good as well as the quantity being considerable, it sug- 
gests that the workers have profited by the good advice 


given in the pages of THE A. P. week by week. The list 


of prize-winners appears on the following page. 


As in previous years, the awards in the Annual Lan- 
tern Slide Competition have been made to sets of six 
slides each. The correctness of this 
method has been well justified, both 
in these competitions and in exhibi- 
tions all over the country. The 
elimination of the chance lucky snapshot is assured, and 
the good and consistent workers who reach a high stan- 
dard of excellence are those who receive the awards. 
Itis a method that might with justice be applied at times 
to the judging of exhibition prints. The whole of the 
entries in “The A. P." Lantern Slide Competition were 
passed several times through the lantern, and judged on 
the screen with various powers of illuminant, an arc 
lamp of about 800 c.p. being taken as a standard that 
could be approximated by most club lanterns where the 
slides will be exhibited. As usual with. “The A. P.” 
slides, a lecture has been specially written to accompany 


THE SLIDES ON 
THEIR TRAVELS. 


them, so that an instructive evening’s entertainment will 


be provided wherever they are shown. They started on 
their long tour on Monday of last week, November 2, 
and travel practically without a break to the end of May 
next year. They will have travelled many thousand 
miles .before reaching Long Acre again, and we hope 
that during their travels our friends the hon. secretaries 
will, as in the past, observe the request that is sent them 
when the slides are due to reach them, asking for care 
for the slides, report of any breakages they may observe, 
and prompt dispatch to the next destination. 
o 0 9 
Sicily does not lie in the path of the great majority 
of tourist photographers, although many of them delight 
in Italian sunshine. Nevertheless, the fields of 
SUNNY Etna must be borne in mind as soon as the rest 
SICILY. of Europe ceases to be a volcanic region. 
judging by Mr. Robert H. Goodsall's recent 
lecture before the Royal Photographic Society, illus- 
trated for the most part by the Paget colour process, 
Sicily is a place where every prospect pleases, and where 
man is no longer vile—or at least no longer vile enough 
to be a brigand of the classical type. The whole of 
the island is now fairly safe for the tourist. There .aré 
plentiful remains of antiquity, including one grand 
temple near Girgenti which is in a better state of pre- 
servation than the Parthenon at Athens. The Roman- 
esque work in the cathedral at Monreale, too, is unsur- 
passed bv anything in France or Italy. Nor is the 
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bizarre lacking. There is a Capuchin monastery near 
Palermo where they keep a number of dead bodies of 
monks for public inspection. Mr. Goodsall was content 
{о give a passing glance, but an American photographer 
whom he met spent two hours in the gruesome crypt, 
making his exposures; and as to "nerves "—" Wal, I 
guess an old tom cat did scare me some.” . 
O © Ө 
It did not occur to us that we should-ever be, more or 
less, forced into the position of seeming to belittle the 
value of photography. Yet we.cannot 
THAT TERRIBLE help thinking that some of those people 
CAMERA, whom we call vaguely the authorities 
attach quite an inordinate degree of 
importance to the camera. We find ourselves really 
being left in the lurch as people who have ‘only quite 
modest ideas as to what photography can do. One 
might think that every camera was a high explosive. A 
case is reported, for instance, in which the local magis- 
trates severely reprimanded a photographer who had 
crossed a field adjoining a camp in which were some 
German and Austrian prisoners. According to the 
photographer's story, he had been out with his camera 
for quite an ordinary purpose, and took a short cut 
across the field. . There may be more in the case than 
appears in the report before us, and, of course, no loyal 
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photographer would wish to embarrass the military 


authorities at this juncture; but, on the face of it, it is 
a little difficult to understand why this photographer 
should be held up to opprobrium for carrying a camera 
—it does not seem to be suggested that he was using 
it—across a field near a concentration camp. 
| ө ө 0 
The capacity of the cinematograph to tackle little 
problems as well as big is sometimes amusingly illus- 
trated. We understand that it has 
been the means of throwing a great 
deal of light upon the vexed ques- 
_ tion às to which leg the centipede 
moves first when it takes a morning stroll. Mr. Е. 
Martin-Duncan, in his entertaining lecture at the 
Camera Club, related how, by means of the cinemato- 
graph, he had been able to obtain the exact phases of 
movement of the many-footed marine worms. Not only 
this, but just as, among men, one distinguishes the alert 
carriage of the soldier, the roll of the sailor, and the 
more or less slouch of the civilian; so it has been dis- 
covered that different species of worms have a dif- 
ferent gait. The creatures of the rock-pools might well 
serve as subjects for the prentice hand of the amateur 
photographer before he attempts children or domestic 
animals. 


A BIG LITTLE 
PROBLEM SOLVED. 


pue 
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LIST OF AWARDS. 


Class I. (Landscapes, Seascapes, etc.}—Silver plague: J. Hill, 
Leek. Bronze: Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; J. R. Richardson, 
Burnley. Certificates: J. J. Hartley, Colne; Frank Bradley, 
Leek; A. J. Freeman, Brockley; George J. Singleton, Dublin; 
Harold C. Caulton, Nottingham; M. O. Dell, Hammersmith ; 
Albert Pye, Rotherham ; W. McEwen, Beckenham ; К. Gorbold, 
Northampton; A. I. Burnley, Scarborough; H. Warner, Ham- 
mersmith ; Fredk. Н. Haines, Watford. 


Class II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—Silver plague: 
Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland. Bronze: W. C. Squires, Cam- 
bridge; М. О. Del, Hammersmith. Certificates: Harold Т. 
Parish, Birmingham; Henry Warner, Hammersmith; J. J. 
Hartley, Colne; T. A. Hudson, Sunderland; T. F. Brogden, 
Scarborough; H. A. Hill, Rotherham; Frank W. Gardner, 
Harrow; C. W. Colthrup, East Dulwich. 

Class III. (Architecture).— Silver plague: Alfred Roffey, Bir- 
mingham. Bronze: Н. Smith, Birmingham. Certificates: Alfred 
Nicholson, Sheffield; Colin J. Unsworth, Manchester ; . Arthur 
H. Tompkins, Coventry ; J. J. W. Carruthers, Shepherd's Bush ; 


. Bronze: A. J. Shorter, Balham; George Gilbert, Bolton. 


(See preceding page.) | 


J. Е. Adnams, Scarborough; М. О.. Dell, Hammersmith ; Robt. 
Chalmers, Sunderland. 

Class IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still Life)—Silver plague: T. С. 
Hibbert, Sheffield. Bronze: Albert S. Pye, Rotherham.  Certifi- 
cates: E. A. Pollard, Nottingham ; Н. Hill, Sheffield ; A. J. Free-. 
man, Brockley ; A. I. Burnley, Scarboro’ ; A. Nicholson, Sheffield. : 

Class V. (Miscellaneous).—Silver plague: J. Manby, Dublin. 
Bronze: Stanley Crook, Scarborough; J. H. Jennings, Camber- 
well. Certificates: Н. Woods, Darwen; T. M. Blackman, 
Preston; W. Н. Wilson, West Kirby; A. I. Burnley, Scar. 
borough; C. W. Colthrup, East Dulwich; R. Chislett, Rother- 
ham ; Stanley Crook, Scarborough. 

Class VI. (Colour Photography).—S:/ver plague: Withheld. 
Certi- 
ficates: А. J. Shorter, Balham; John B. Martin, Paisley; А. W. 
Smith, Nottingham; A. D. Hellier, Bexhill; J. Watson, Whitley 
Bay; H. C. Whitfield, Battersea Park. 

Class VII. (Record and Survey).—Silver plague: Withheld. 
Bronze: T. К. Brogden, Scarborough. 


م ایوہ 


FILMS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR.. 


OT everybody realises, perhaps, that the censorship, which 

accounts for a good many blanks in our newspapers, exer- 
cises the same prohibition over war photographs and cinemato- 
graph films. In the excellent display of war films from Belgium 
which Mr. Walter de Marney has been showing at the Philhar- 
monic Hall (at the close of Mr. Ponting’s lecture), several pieces 
have to go virtually untitled, so far as locality is concerned, 
while Mr. de Marney has other films in his possession which 
at present must not be shown at all. 

Much interesting stuff could be written, were there space to 
spare, about the difficulties concerning permits and passes which 
have been encountered by the band of enterprising individuals 
who have taken their cinematograph machines to Belgium. “My 
pal Mason,” as Mr. de Marney calls the operator who has secured 
his pictures, has been arrested, on the average, three times a 
week. An arrest, however, has been the best thing that could 
happen to him, for it has meant bringing him before the Belgian 
commanding officer, generally with the result that he has been 
given the chance of an even more favourable position than he 
would otherwise have secured. 

The cinematographer has rarely succeeded in getting quite up 
to the front, though Mr. Radclyffe Dugmore has secured a film 


of fighting in the streets of Alost. But even the background of 
war is sufficiently thrilling and unusual. Under what other cir- 
cumstances than war could a film have been secured of such a 
subject as 570 railway engines standing end to end on the lines 
at Ostend, waiting to be pushed into the sea at the approach 
of the enemy? These plans, it should be said, miscarried, and 
about half these engines fell into the German possession. 

Mr. de Marney and his colleague were able to get a record 
of a still smoking battlefield, within a few hours of the fight, 
{Һе operator obtaining his coign of vantage by climbing to the 
top of a telegraph pole, and hauling his camera up after him 
by means of a telegraph wire. At other times he had to place 
his camera actually on the pavement, and kneel down in order 
to get a record of the troops resting by the way. 

In some of the pictures the shadow of the operator himself 
appeared stretched out across the foreground, in the act of turn- 
ing his handle. It was a symbolic touch, for the shadow of the 
camera-historian has already fallen pretty vividly across the field 
of war. The fact that photographers are risking life and limb 
in this way gives point to Mr. de Marney's justifiable protest 
against the action of some others who have been content to fake 
their battle scenes within a few miles of London. 
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WA’ THE sub- 
ject of 
economy 15 


one that will 
never fail to 
| | arouse the 
keenest interest among photographers, on account of the 
fact that, although their hobby may not, if conducted 
with due regard to avoid all unnecessary waste, be ex- 
pensive, it is often practised by those of limited means, 
to whom anything that reduces expenditure is of the 
greatest importance. - ЕС 
` In the first place, it is sound economy to purchase only 
the best quality in plates and papers manufactured by 
a reliable firm. The difference between the standard 
high-class goods with a reputation at the back of them, 
and those sold as seconds, is far too great to allow the 
saving of a few pence to Бе any real economy. The 
latter are sold without any guarantee as to their quality 
ог freshness, and although if the buyer happens to be 
fortunate he may strike on a good article occasionally 
the risk is too great, considering that the actual saving 
is only fractional. For the same reason the cheap 
grades of plates and papers sold by many dealers under 
their own: label are to be avoided. Plates and papers 
of standard makes should always be used for serious 
work. The maker’s name is worth far more to the user 
than the practical saving arising from the purchase of 
inferior goods. | 

Much the same can be said concerning chemicals. 
And there is just one point in connection with photo- 
graphic chemicals that should be noted, and that is the 
overworking of solutions. Many workers use the same 
developer for plate after plate, until its slowness of 
action makes them prepare fresh. The old-time maxim 
of fresh developer for each plate is real economy, and 
the trifling cost of fresh solution is far exceeded by the 
loss of sensitive material that the ineffective action of 
old solution may involve. 

The expenditure of one sheet, or even half a sheet, 
when bromide printing or enlarging will more than pay 
for itself in the making of further prints or enlarge- 
ments at some future time. The exposure should be 
noted down, together with details of illuminant апа dis- 
tance therefrom, developer, etc., so that at any future 
period the procedure may be repeated and a uniform 
result secured, without any further waste or test 
exposures. 

As regards prints, is this not a time when one might 
turn one’s thoughts to P.O.P.? Certainly it will be 
economical, and, for the time being, will help to keep 
the hobby going. I do not wish to depreciate bromide 
or gaslight papers, which are the ideal processes for 
the winter months; but surely, on the side of 
economy, it is as well to consider that most of the paper 
makers give in quarter-plate pieces 36 P.O.P. against 
24 bromide or gaslight, and in half-plate 16 as against 
12; and to half-plate workers it is a point worth re- 


EASY ECONOMIES FOR 
` THE AMATEUR. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
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membering that there is very little difference in size 
between a 6 by 42 and 61 by 42 when one considers the 
rebate round the edges of the plate, but there is con- 
siderable difference in the quantity of sheets in the 
packet, namely, 24 as against 16. Further, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining the chemicals for toning the 
P.O.P., and there is no great increase in prices. | 
Everybody knows that gold chloride is made by the 
British firm of Johnson and Sons, who, my dealer 
informs me, are still supplying their manufactures at 
the old prices, and the gold chloride is therefore obtain- 
able at 2s. per 15-grain tube. The only other chemical 
required, then, is ammonium  sulphocyanide, and -I 
purchased one ounce of this for 4d. to-day. Now for the 
formula. The following has been in use for years in 
many professional workshops, and, on reference to the 
text-books, will be found to compare favourably with 
standard formule, and is exceedingly economical :— 
Dissolve the gold chloride in 3 oz. water (distilled or 
boiled), and the 1 oz. ammonium sulphocyanide in 8 oz. 
water. | | | 


To 8 oz. water add 


120 minims (or } oz.) gold chloride solution. 
120 minims (ог i oz.) ammonium sulphocyanide 
solution. 


This is now ready for use; but if a more economical 
bath is required, add instead of the 120 minims only 
Go minims of gold chloride solution. The tones are rich 
and uniform if one-half the batch of prints is toned in 
4 oz. and the other half in the remaining 4 oz. It is 
quite safe to tone at least 12 to 16 half-plates, and if 
there is plenty of white paper, i:e. skies or background; 
in the print, this amount will tone many more. The 
fixing bath is made by dissolving 2 oz. plain hypo in 
20 oz. of water. к 

Reverting to plates, where a photographer has re- 
turned from holidays with a quantity of exposed plates, 
he may be troubled as to what course to pursue for 
development. Well, it has frequently been advised in 
this journal to adopt tank development; there is no 
process so economical. Never mind the price of pyro 
and its kin; use one of the one-solution developers—for 
instance, azol (it is British). Say your tank holds 20 oz., 
and you want to economise. Well, adopt the prolonged 
time development. Take 1 oz. azol; add 20 oz. water. 

On an average, my plates (Imperial Sovereign) 
require with this bath half an hour; but the exact times 
for any plate are given in the azol direction booklet. 

Lastly, the motto for every photographer of limited 
means, during the present situation, and after, may be 
put into two words, “No waste," which will be found 
to be based on the soundest economic principles, and if 
the worker determines to see that there shall be no 
waste, in his photographic operations, and puts the reso- 
lution into effect, he will find his photographic expenses 
decrease to a very marked extent, for the abolition of 
waste is the secret of photographic economy. F.J. . 
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ing with the bromoil-transfer 
process which I have contri- 
buted to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, the method of mak- 
ing the bromoil print, and 
how to transfer the pigmented image to plain paper, 
have been dealt with. In my exhibition of transfer 
prints now open at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
a considerable number are in colour, and these are produced 
practically by the method described and advocated some 
time ago in these pages by M. Robert Demachy, when 
writing of his method of oil-transfer; the method being the 
application of coloured chalk or pastel to the finished 
transfer. The finished results have a character of their 
own, and their production is a delightful exercise for those 
to whom colour appeals. To these results in bromoil- 
transfer and crayon I have given the name of pastel-gravure, 
which, I think, may be said to fairly describe the process. 
Perhaps if I venture to give a few instructions, and tell 
how I proceed, others may take the method up and get 
the same pleasure out of it as I have done—a pleasure in 
creating a colour scheme such as the most perfect of colour 
photography processes can never give. The Arnold paper 
recommended for the transfer is very good for the crayon 
work, but the print itself will not need to be so dark as if only 
a monochrome result is required. The print, of course, must 
be thoroughly dry, both paper and ink. | | 
The crayons I use are Hardtmuths, in wood pencils, 
price threepence each. After getting a good selection to- 
gether, not too many at first (they can be added to later as 
experience requires), make a colour chart by rubbing on a 
piece of white paper, preferably a piece of the same as you 
are going to work on, till a patch of colour shaded from 
very deep to faint is made, and note, below each one, the 
number of the crayon used. This chart will be found 
very useful in deciding which crayon to use for certain 
colours, as the colour of the wood of the pencils and the 
look of the chalk itself are not sufficient to go by. Ordinary 
soft pastels will not do at all; they are not transparent, and 
the crayons are, at least to a great extent, and the tones of 
the monochrome picture are wanted to show through the 
pencilling and help the colouring. 


| N the two previous articles deal- 


BROMOIL TFRANSFER. | 


By FRED JUDGE, 
Ш. - PAS TEL -GRAVURE. 
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By the way, a black or grey transfer is needed, and not 
a brown or other coloured base. A grey base is a great 
help to the majority of colour schemes. I have a box of soft 
pastels, as I find they are exceedingly valuable to just give 
a brillant touch here and there to the finished pic- 
ture that is not to be obtained by means of the crayons. 
However, this must not be overdone. I use the same piece 
of thick cardboard that does duty through the press, and a 
large letter-clip to keep the paper in position. 

Take plenty of time—two hours or so are generally required 
for a print whole-plate size—and do not try to get too 
much colour on at once. Use the crayons rather lightly in 
strokes to suit the character and drawing of the subject, 
and go over it again and again, rather than put too much 
on at first; if one crayon will not give exactly the colour 
required, a few light strokes with another on top of the 
first may do so. Feel your way as you go along, be very 
sparing of the brighter colours, and when you have about 
finished stand the print up a yard or two away from you, 
and you will probably see that a good bit more work is 
required. 

A gentle stroking at arm's length with a crayon over a 
mass of subject will work wonders towards getting effect. 
I don't know that there is very much else that could be told ; 
each worker will naturally follow his own inclination. 1 
may hint that a piece of soft rag is useful to rub down a little ` 
where the crayon strokes are too pronounced, and a piece 
of plastic rubber may be needed to pick off a patch here 
and there. 

Personally, I generally carry a very small sketch-book 
when out with the camera ; and whenever I expose on a sub- 
ject that I think I could use as a base for the crayon work, 
I make a very rough sketch, and jot down on it the local 
colours of the objects, particularly the centre of interest ; 
and any other thing that strikes me ; also the difference in 
colour of the same object in light and shadow. Don't just 
say an object is green; there are so many different kinds 
of green. Look out for the blue in the distance: as a rule 
it will, I think, be found well to accentuate this blue in the 
print. Study nature well, and study every coloured picture 
by the best artists that you can come across: and if you 


don't find a keen delight in this study, you had better leave 
colour alone. 


EAST READERS VES 


ат 


Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
2790 expressed bv corresbondents. 


BRITISH OR GERMAN 9? 


SIR,—Messrs Watson and Sons are doubtless right when they 
point out that the dealer can greatly influence his customers 
in the choice of a lens, but they and the other firms whose 
letters appeared in your issue of October rgth miss one very 
important point. Some cameras have in the past been fitted 
with lenses so named that it is impossible for the purchaser 
to tell the source of manufacture. How, for instance, is the 
unsuspecting customer, even though he be bubbling over with 
patriotism, to guess that the “Empire” anastigmat is made by 
Herr Somebody-or-other of Berlin, or that the “Royal ” anastig- 
mat is also a product of our friend the enemy? 
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It would materially assist the public if all goods—cameras, 
lenses, and every other piece of apparatus—were branded with 
the name of the actual manufacturer. In this case a rose by 
any other name does not smell quite as sweet.—Yours, etc., 

Forest Hill, S.E. PAT. RIOT. 


SIR,—The fact mentioned by Mr. Pearson in your issue of 
October 1gth is sufficient proof of my contention that the 
German market is closed; small quantities of German-made 
goods, he says, are being sent through Rotterdam. That is so. 
I am not concerned for leakages. Useful as a ton or two of 
permanganate is in English workshops, its value is but dust 
in the international balance. 

Will Mr. Pearson give addresses of British makers of per- 
manganate of potash? 

Mr. Pearson thinks I argue that he must needs buy the 
German article when both English and German are offered 
for his choice. Not at all Prior to the war, he would judge 
the two articles on their merits, and buy that which best suited 
his purpose. My request is that he make no change in this 
procedure, and stocks will become Anglicised automatically, 
prices also being less affected.— Yours, etc., 


Longton, Staffs. WM. J. D. BLAKE. 
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EARLY MORNING IN THE LEA VALLEY. 


IF only the 
north - eastern 
suburbs were as 
accessible from 
the heart of Lon- 
don as are the 
western, I should 
feel inclined to 
dub it one of 
the most delight- 
ful of all in its 
variety, is in- 
terest, and its 
charm. It is 
rather a damper 
when before 
there is any 
chance of getting 
into the district 
to be studied 
one has to face the Underground and the purlieus of Liver- 
p Street, with a fairly long spell over the roofs of East 

ondon. 

But think for a moment what there is offered in the N.E. 
First, the valley of the Lea, and the districts which lie on 
either side of it. Thousands make these regions their dor- 
mitory, and the ebbing tide leaves them by hundreds at 
every station on the outward journey when the curfew of 
work has rung. | 

The valley of the Lea used, in my early London photo- 
graphic days, to be much more worked than it is now. Some 
of the earliest Salon successes were won from the material 
in this valley. The stream is a little less attractive, though 
one does get the ripple of fire from the testing of rifles at 
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By А. H. BLAKE. 


}HE PICTURESQUENESS OF THE LONDON 


SUBURBS. 


No. V. THE NORTH-EAST: ТЕА VALLEY, EPPING AND THE ROOTHINGS. 
Special to “The A.. P. & P. №” 2 


Ву А. Н. BLAKE, M.A. 


the Small Arms Factory at Enfield, and columns of men 
pour in and out like some great marching army at the in- 
ception and conclusion of daily labour. Those rushy back- 
waters are really charming, and in the autumn, when the 
reeds turn brown and the harvesting begins, the ranges of 
colour are a pure delight, apart from the studies of land- 
scape of quite a distinctive kind, which are on all hands. 
The spirit of quiet old Isaak Walton, with his quaint, 
original, and devotional mind, seems to haunt these waters, 
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in which he loved to fish, or 
wandered to some wayside hos- 
telry and had the day’s catch 
prepared by the fair hands of 
the Madgalen, who knows as 
‘well how to sing Kit Marlow’s 
song, “Come live with me and 
be my love,” as she does to fry 
the catch. If it is beautiful 
now, after the growth of London 
and theinvasion of the solitudes, 
we can hardly imagine what its 
tharm must have been in the § 
days of the second Charles. : : 7 EX 
Of the quaint and old-world > R 
villages on the western side it 
will suffice to speak of Edmon- 
ton, with its memories of 
Charles Lamb; of Chingford, 
and its old church; and Wal- 
tham. Charles Lamb’s last 
home and final resting place 
are both at Edmonton. The 
cottage in which he lived is 
worth taking for its own sake, 
and so is the churchyard where 
he lies. When last I saw his 
grave, picturesquely placed, 
with its growths of forget-me- 
nots and wallflowers (English 
flowers of the country-side, if 
there are any), it seemed just 
where he would like to lie, but perhaps Elia would have 
liked just a little more human care and thought for the last 
resting-place of one of England’s sweetest and tenderest 
of writers. In the adjoining church there is a double medal- 
lion to Lamb and Cowper. Why Lamb is there we can all 
see, but why Cowper, is more difficult to understand, unless 
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REED HARVESTING ON THE LEA. 


it is because the far-famed “Bell” of Edmonton (unhappily 
rebuilt in a manner which knocks sentiment sideways) was 
the inn at which John Gilpin did not have dinner with his 
spouse on that celebrated anniversary of their wedding day, 
which Cowper rejoiced the little circle at Olney, and the 
world all over, by so humorously recording. 

Waltham has its double attraction in the Cross and the 
Abbey and the surrounding country, which by rising ways 
leads to the higher slopes of Epping. 

On the eastern side we get the well-known suburbs of 
Leyton and Leytonstone, both taking their names from the 
Lea; Woodford, and its green and wells; Buckhurst Hill; 
and Loughton, and by then we are well into the area of the 
Forest. 

It is hardly necessary to even mention Epping Forest. 
It is a photographic pet, and the happy hunting ground of 
many a Society outing, from the Affiliation downwards. Only 
one thing I will say, and that is, have. you ever tried to 
wander over the same bit of the Forest at the four seasons 
of the year, and marked the amount of pictorial effect that 
the changes of the seasons alone will give, with the differ- 
ences of light and atmosphere and foliage? I have done 
this, and the changing panorama is wonderful. To see a 
typical day at each season at Epping is delightful. I re- 
member one day when I got the typical winter day of hoar 
frost, a day, too, that never thawed the rime, and allowed 
the crystal lace-like covering to remain through all the 
changing hours. It was unspeakable; and though I have 
some half-dozen negatives, they seem a sacrilege when you 
have seen the original. g 

As far as Epping, say Theydon Bois and Loughton, the 
ebbing stream of outgoing Londoners flows strong, but 
after that begins to fall visibly, though Ongar has its few 
Ongar is the jumping off place for all sorts of 
wonderful country. I have friends who use that station, or 
the hall that bears my name, and drive off from the train 
to quiet farmhouses set in orchards and stream-watered 
fields in which the willows grow, abodes of ancient peace, 
though their owners bear the burden and heat of the day 
for eight hours out of the twenty-four in London. Do you 
know the Roothings? They begin here. The wonderful 
villages of the Roding River are unique—all different, all 
interesting, many most pictorial, and all worth a visit. 

The Valley of the Lea and the Valley. of the Roding 
make, with the forest of Epping, the singular charm of the 
North-Eastern district of London. ME 
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SKETCH OF AN ARTIST. 
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IN THE SHADE OF THE WILLOW. 


BY 
Н. P. DINELLI. 


The original, a bromide print 
(12 x 9), was awarded a prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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By “ONLOOKER.” 


Cover Glasses from Old Negatives. 

The economically minded worker will 
utilise the glass of old discarded nega- 
tives for cover glasses. А cutting 
gauge can easily be made from a bit 
of thin wood, such as a cigar box lid. This needs to be 1-16th 
to ğ less than the 32 size required, so as to make allowance 
for the cut of the diamond or other tool. A friend tells me 
that with a sixpenny American glass-cutter (wheel) he can 
get as clean and good cut as with a diamond. The points 
are: do not use too much pressure; let the pressure be quite 
even throughout the cut; keep the wheel at right angles to 
the glass surface. With these three points in mind, and three 
oe: practice with old negatives, the trick is easily 
earnt. 


Cleaning Old Negatives. 


A handful of kitchen soda in a wash basin of water will 
do the trick in a few minutes. The point to note is the 
temperature of the water, i.e. hot enough to make the gela- 
tine frill, and not hot enough to dissolve it. About go to 
110 deg. F. usually does the trick. If one can get the 
gelatine to frill all round the edges one can by a rolling 
action of the forefinger get it free from one corner, when 
it can generally be peeled off in one piece. If the gelatine 
refuses to frill, heat up the water to about 120 to 130 deg., and 
then with a thin, well-worn old table knife it can be shaved 
off in one or two shaving-scraping strokes. It may need 
a finishing touch with a cheap, hard, stiff bristle—a penny 
or twopenny nail brush. 


Thick and Thin Slides. 


When cleaning and storing cover glasses, sort them out 
into thick and thin. Although nowadays the thickness of 
the glass. used by makers of Jantern plates does not vary 
one-quarter as much as it did some years ago, yet it does 
vary to such an extent that a thick slide and thick cover 
glass is appreciably thicker than a thin slide and thin cover. 
The range of variation in the bound-up slide may be quite 
enough to slip or jam the slide changer in the lantern, and 
make the lanternist “say things.” If, however, the cover 
glasses be sorted out, one can get a suitable average thick- 
ness by combining a thick slide and thin cover glass, and 
vice versa. 

Spotting. 


There are seven wrong and one right way of spotting a 
lantern slide. A slide has two sides and four edges. Each 
edge can be at the top—both ways round, or eight positions 
in all. But if the picture is the right way round (right and 
left), and the right side up, then the spots or white discs 
should be at the right and left top corner facing you, i.e. 
on the side next the eye. 


How to Make a Spot Cutter. 

Take the steel-tube part of a wooden-handled penholder 
(that usually holds the pen), and reverse it on the end of the 
wooden holder. Its open end is now even, but with a nick 
in it. Now put a knife edge on this punch tube by rubbing 
it on a sharpening stone such as one can get at any “ penny 
bazaar.” Lay a bit of gummed stamp edging paper on a 
piece of thick blotting paper, or one thickness of the cloth 
of a pen wiper. Bring down your sharpened punch flat on 
to the paper. Give it at the same time a twirl and gentle 
pressure, and you get a circular disc cut out which is just 
about the right size for spotting a slide. Time spent on 
getting a keen knife edge on the end of the punch tube 
will be time and trouble saved in the end. 


Home Lantern-slide Display. 

One of the most successful and in every way comfortable 
home displays I ever witnessed was arranged as follows: 
The lantern sheet was attached to the open double door 
opening connecting a front and back room. The lanternist, 
etc., was on one side of the shect, the spectators were on 
the other side. The sheet was, of course, well wetted 
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and wrung out and stretched flat. This plan presents the 
following advantages. The “company” are comfortably 
seated. There is none of that “getting in the way of the 
lantern,” tripping over gas tubes, etc., far less noise of 
changing slides, and no light whatever, except that of the 
screen picture. The lanternist also has the advantage of 
plenty of elbow room, and is quite untrammelled. One 
reminder to the lanternist as regards slides spotted in the 
usual way. As the spectators are on the further side of 
the screen or sheet, the slide must be put in the lantern 
with the spots at the bottom and next to the spectators. 


Maps; Diagrams. 


Suppose the original to be in black lines on white paper. 
A negative gives us white lines on black ground—after the 
style of white chalk drawing on a black board. As a matter 
of fact, a white line on black ground is often more effective 
and more restful to the eyes than the black line on white 
ground screen picture. A fine black line on bright white 
ground may practically vanish, and be lost owing to irradia- 
tion. Further, by using the negative as our slide we save 
time, trouble, and material. Care will be required in the 
spotting to get it the right way round. We can usually 
see this at a glance by the lettering figures. 


7 


1 
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The Camera Club.—To-night (Monday, November g) Mr. W. 
Thomas will give a demonstration on “ Enlarging and Bromide 
Control.” On Thursday, 12th, Mr. Somerville Hastings, M.B., 
М.5., F.R.C.S., will lecture on “How Toadstools Distribute 
their Spores.” 


Leek Photographic Society—The hon. secretary, Mr. F. 
Bradley, asks us to state that he has removed to Park Lodge, 
Vicarage Road, Leek. 


* In Time of War.’’—In reference to the picture bearing this 
title reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. for October 26, Mrs. 
Barton asks us to point out that the proceeds from the sale of 
prints of this subject will be devoted to the Birmingham City 
Battalion War Fund. 


Birmingham Photographic Society.—Mr. Philip Docker having 
been granted a commission in the 8th Battalion, Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment, has been compelled to resign his position as 
hon. secretary of the society temporarily. In his absence Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, secretary of the Midland Photographic Federation, 
has taken over his duties. 


Johnson's Photographic Competition. —' The awards for the week 
ending October 26 are as follows: First (one guinea), S. W. 
Shore, Alexandra Park, N.; second (half a guinea), Miss Е. 
Afriat, Bloomsbury, W.C. Readers who have not yet entered for 
these weekly competitions held by Messrs. Johnson and Sons 
should apply to their dealers for particulars. 


The Photomicrographic Society.—The next meeting of the 
society will be held on Wednesday, November 11, at 8 p.m., at 
the King's College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos 
Street, W.C., when Mr. F. Martin Duncan. F.R.M.S., will give 
a lecture on *Studies in Marine Biology." The committee will 
be glad to welcome on this occasion any visitor interested in 
photomicrography. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 
1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, London, N.W., from 
whom particulars of the society may be obtained. 


Practical Picture Hangers.—An ingenious method of hanging 
pictures, prints, photographs, etc., is that advocated by the 
makers of the Moore Push Pins and the Moore Pushless Hangers. 
The pins are steel pointed, with unbreakable glass heads. А 
single push and twist fixes a Moore Push Pin in wood or plaster, 
ready at once as a neat and strong support for prints, photo- 
graphs, or calendars, without damaging the wall. The Moore 
Pushless Hangers—which are inserted at an angle to take a 
direct pull—will hold pictures up to 100 lbs. in weight, and are 
fixed in a moment. The support for picture need not show at 
all. These pins and hangers are sold by stationers and iron- 
mongers in threepenny packets. 
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A PRINTING FRAME FOR BROMIDE 
AND GASLIGHT PRINTS. 


DESIGNED this frame mainly for 

testing cxposures by means of expos- 
ing the paper in strips. I found that the 
commeroial frames had too high a rebate 
to permit the card to come close enough 
to the negative to give a clear, defined 
edge to each strip. The advantage of 
this frame is that the edge of the card 
screen 15 within 1-16th in. of the glass or 
negative, which gives a clear-cut edge to 
each strip. 

To turn to the actual construction of 
the frame, some stout strawboard, about 
3-16ths in. thick, such as is found on the 
back of a drawing block, and some card- 
board, about 1-16th in. thick (certainly no 
thinner), are required. 

From the thinner material cut three 
pieces, 7 in. by 5 in., taking care that the 
corners are exactly rectangular, and that 
each one is the exact counterpart of the 
other. Now, from the centre of two of 
the pieces cut a piece out, 4 in. by 3 in., 
and from the third piece cut out a piece, 
34 in. by 58 in., as in fig. 2. The piece 
cut out of fig. 2 must be saved, as it is 


required later. Fig. 2 is now sandwiched 
firmly between the two pieces represented 
by fig. 1 by means of some strong glue, 


and the whole is put away to dry under. 


strong pressure. 

Now, from the thick strawboard cut 
two pieces, 7 in. by 5 in. One of these is 
left, but the other must have cut out of 
its centre a piece a shade larger than 
4} in. by 3} in. (fig. 3). This last piece 
is now glued firmly and centrally on to 
the combination just made, and the whole 
put away to dry under pressure. 

This will give a kind of frame with a 
rebate, on which the negative can rest; 
and if the piece cut away from fig. 2 be 
now inserted in the slot formed for it, it 
will make a kind of sliding shutter, which 
can be moved across the surface of the 
negative. 

The other piece of strawboard is now 
hinged to the frame by means of some 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


strong linen and glue, and in its centre is 
glued a pad of a few thicknesses of card- 
board, 43 in. by 34 in., glued together and 
covered with some felt, in order to ensure 
perfect contact between negative and 
paper. 

All that remains to be done now is to 
fasten a strip of tape on to the end of the 
shutter, in order to pull it out with, and 
to procure two strong clips to hold the 
back and front together. 

The most convenient range of expo- 
sures to give is one like the following : — 
2, 4, 8, 16 sec. This can be done in this 
frame by dividing the opening into four 
parts, giving the first part 2 sec., the 
second 2 sec., the third 4 sec., and the 
fourth 8 sec. W.M.F 
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WARMING THE DEVELOPER. 


EEPING developing solutions at a 
I workable temperature during the 
cold days of winter is rather a trying 
ordeal with many photographers. Nume- 
rous suggestions have been put forward 
for solving the difficulty ; but, so far as 
my own personal experience goes, the 


most effectual way is to use the simple 
arrangement illustrated below. This 
device consists mainly of a wooden box 
with a lid, and a metal dish of some kind 
to hold boiling water. The full working 
details of the arrangement are as fol- 
lows :—First procure a wooden box and 
lid, measuring, say, 8 by 6 ins., for 
developing half plates, and a metal dish 
of a size suitable to slip in and out of the 
box with ease. Then cut a piece of 3 in. 
thick wood to fit nicely inside the box. 
Next over one side of this piece of wood 
run a coating of glue, then place it in 
contact with and fix it on the inside of 
the box's lid with either 4 in. screws or 
nails, as shown by A (fig. 1). This com- 
pletes the construction of the device. To 
make use of it for warming the developing 
solution, first of all half fill the metal dish 
with boiling water, then place it inside the 
box. Across the dish lay two narrow 
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pieces of wood, as indicated by B B 
(fig. 2). Then pour the developing solu- 
tion into the proper developing dish, place 
the dish on the strips of wood B B over 
the hot water, shut down the lid of box, 
and leave until ready to commence 
developing. During the time allowed for 
warming, a weight of some kind can be 
placed on the outside of the box's lid, to 
prevent it being warped by the warmth of 
the hot water. When ready to start 


1 


developing, open the box and test the 
temperature of the solution; if not too 
warm, place a plate in the solution and 
develop in the usual manner. If the 
developing solution is found too warm 
when ready to commence, either take the 
dish containing the developer out of the 
box, and leave for a very short time, or, 
if in a hurry to commence, pour the 
developer in and out of a cold glass 
measure a few times. This will bring it 
up to the right temperature for use in a 
very short space of time. Except for 
examination purposes, the lid of the box 
should always be kept closed. When this 
is done, it furnishes a warm, chamber for 
developing several plates in rapid succes- 
sion. When the temperature of the deve- 
loper becomes too low, such as when 
developing a batch of plates, the method 
of procedure gone through in the fist 
instance can be repeated several times, 
according to necessity. Very often a box 
approaching the dimensions named in the 
working details of fig. 1 can be bought 
for a very trifling sum from retailers in 
sweets and confectionery. If one box is 
not deep enough to hold two dishes, one 
on the top of the other, two boxes of the 
same size can be made use of by knock- 
ing the bottom out of one and the lid off 
the other, afterwards joining the two 
together as shown by E E (fig. 1). 
| H. 
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FEDERATION 


To Keep the Flag Flying. 

I am gratified to note that certain societies 
who had decided to suspend their efforts in the 
exhibition branch һауе taken notice of my obser- 
vations on the subject, and although local condi- 
tions prevent the organising of an open exhibi- 
tion, they are going to keep the interest together 
by cunning a members’ exhibition of work. It 
was announced that the Rotherham Photographic 
exhibition, foiled of the use of the Drill Hall 
by the outbreak of the European war, had 
been abandoned this year. I am, however, 
glad to announce that the council of the society, 
in order to preserve the continuity—twenty-five 
years of unbroken success, I believe—have for- 
mulated conditions for a members’ exhibition, 
which will be held in the Temperance Hall at 
Rotherham on December 2, and continue until 
December 5. All the members are expected to 
help, so that the fair fame of the society may 
be upheld, and, if possible, surpassed. There are 
the usual classes and a special class for begin- 


‘ners, that is, any member of the society who has 


never won an award, and who has not practised 
the art for more than two years previous to the 
date of the annual meeting held April 7, 1914. 
The prize in this class is four dozen quarter- 
plates for the best two prints of dissimilar sub- 
jects. Incidentally, the profits of the exhibition 
are to go to the Belgian Refugees Fund. 


A Note for Secretaries. 

War has taken away many amateur photo- 
graphers in Liverpool and the district—only tem- 
porarily, I trust—but yet many remain at home, 
presumably for good reasons, adds my correspon- 
dent from Bootle, who wishes me to remind Bootle 
workers that the closing date of their open ccm- 
petitions is on November 24. Mounted prints up 
to half-plate size, and in any process, may be 
sent without entrance fees to Mr. W. Green 
at 115, Clare Road, Bootle. My correspondent 
informs me that some notes on this society I 
gave some time ago had the gratifying effect of 
leading to the ranks of the society a well-known 
writer to the photographic Press. He wished to 
join a go-ahead societv with some enterprise 
among its members, and I am glad to note he 
found it at Bootle. There is a moral hidden in 
this note for the benefit of other societies. 


Liverpool Stil! Active. 

The premier society of Liverpool, who have an 
excellent suite of rooms in Percy Buildings, 
Eberle Street, is again going strong under the 
capable leadership of the veteran Mr. C. F. 
Inston. Four new members, all ladies, were 
secured last month, and about sixteen new books 
added to the library. The annual exhibition of 
members' work will be opened in the club rooms 
on December 3, entries of slides and prints to 
be delivered at the club rooms before eight in the 
evening of November зо. 


For Belgian Heroes 

At a general meeting of the Chelsea and Dis- 
trict Photographic Society, held in October, it 
was decided that the profit of two guineas made 
on the exhibition held in March last should be 
handed over to the Belgian Relief Fund. The 
secretary suggests that if I will mention this fact 
in my society page other societies who have sur- 
plus funds in hand just now might be inclined to 
emulate the example of the Chelsea Society and 
make donations to this very deserving cause. I 
am glad to do so, and to congratulate the Chel- 
‘sea Society on their generous and appreciative 
‘Spirit. 

Bowes Park. 

Those members who attended Mr. A. Allen’s 
lecture on “Exposure and Development” last 
Monday evening at the Bowes Park and District 
Photographic Society must have taken away with 
them a number of useful tips, whether they were 
beginners or advanced workers. Mr. Allen is a 
very sound worker, and leaves little to chance, 
то matter how trifling it may be. To prove the 
soundness of his methods he developed a plate— 
ander the usual demonstration difficulties—and 
the result was excellent in every way. 
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Catford Provides the Enlarger. 

The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Society have issued an effective syllabus of lec- 
tures for their fortnightly meetings at Dart- 


. mouth Hall, in Westbourne Road, Forest Hill, 


finishing up the session with an exhibition on 
April 26. Every facility is provided by this 
society to encourage members to prepare exhibi- 
tion work. for they can borrow the club's en- 
larger, dishes, and other utensils to take home 
for a period of seven days. Mr. W. T. Browne, 
73, Silverdale, Sydenham, will, however, be glad 
to explain the other privileges of the society to 
intending members. 


A Bournemouth Dark-room. 

The Bournemouth Camera Club have obtained 
for the use of any member of the Southern fede- 
rated or the London affiliated societies the free 
use of an excellent dark-room, well provided with 
dishes, etc., kindly granted by Messrs. Bright’s 
Stores, Limited, the Arcade, by appointment with 
Mr. J. Thomas, of the photographic department 
of that firm; amd I understand he has gone further 
with the Bournemouth society—he will give free 
instruction to any member who desires it. 


Richmond Exhibition Success. 

There is something more than credit due to the 
Richmond Camera Club for the excellence of the 
exhibition they recently held at Etherington’s 
Galleries. It was in prospect before the war 
broke out, the room engaged, and certain ex- 
penses incurred. Some said, “Postpone”: some 
said, "Do nothing of the kind"; in the end the 
latter won, and Dr. Rodman had the pleasure of 
seeing his decision justified by the results in 
general. Mr. Е. С. Lambert was present at the 
opening by Mr. Cave, K.C., M.P., and-he said he 
had seen better exhibitions, but, on the whole, he 
congratulated the club on the success of the юге- 
sent one; the work of the members was good, 
and better than the average, but in the open 
classes he was rather disappointed when he re- 
flected upon the large population in the four- 
mile radius. 

Preston Exhibition. 

Preston Camera Club opened its session with 
an exhibition representing the fruits of the 
summer season. The harvest was apparently 
plentiful, for I note over sixty prints were shown, 
and as they included nearly every phase of work 
usually shown at an exhibition, it is evident a 
serious attempt had been made by the bulk of 
the members. The number was good, but the 
average quality was better than hitherto, and a 
gratifying feature was the excellence of the 
work submitted by members who have not pre- 
viously shown in public. 


For our Gallant Ally. 

Loughborough Photographic Society opened its 
session with the visit of a Leicester member, Mr. 
A. Bailey, who gave some interesting " Impres- 
sions of Belgium Before the War." A capital 
audience encored the many telling points in his 
lecture, and showed their appreciation of the 
bravery and sacrifice of our gallant ally, by con- 
пона at the close £3 to the Belgian Refugees 
“und. 

A Visitor's Opinion. 


A visitor to the Armley and Wortley Photo- 
graphic Society has sent me a Tosy account of 
the club, who are going exceptionally well. He 
tells me they have nearly eighty members, if not 
upwards of that number. On a recent Thursday 
it was a print and slide criticisms evening, and 
these were good and numerous, whilst a fair 
quality was shown in the slides. They are also 
keeping. colour to the front, as evidenced in the 
submission of а score or more autochromes and 
Paget colour plates, showing good taste and 
selection on the part of the colour workers. 


A Sheffield Society Spirit. 

There is a fine spirit abroad among the Shef. 
field societies, and this was solidifed on a recent 
Wednesday, when Mr. H. Merrill, the honorary 
secretary of the Shetfield Photographic Society, 
visited the smaller yet very useful neighbouring 
society, the Sheffield and Hallamshire Photo- 
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graphic Society, with a fine lecture on "The 
Cities of Northern Italy." It was a happy omen 
of success to be introduced to the society simul- 
taneously with the election of four new members. 
Speaking of the claims of Italian cities, Milan, 
he says, is the one really commercial city of Italy. 
Its methods, its transport, many of its buildings, 
and its more cosmopolitan inhabitants are more 
advanced than in other cities. The next city 
illustrated was Verona, where, it appears, in the 
past the penalty for assault or murder was death, 
with confiscation of all property, while the penalty 
for bigamy was “twenty-five shillings”! A point 
for the ladies was the noticeable feature in Italian 
life of their love of colour and dress, and the 
remarkable ability of the women to seem to look 
better and dress better than their sisters cf the 
same social standing in other countries. Their 
love of children and their cheerfulness under aiff- 
cult conditions is very striking. 


Manchester and I Agree. 

The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, 
in their November circular to the members, say 
the exhibition is an excellent recruiting ground, 
and the council hopes that members will do their 
utmost for their society by bringing forward new 
candidates for membership, to make good the loss 
caused by resignations. This is absolutely neces- 
sary if the society is to continue its vigorous life- 
and policy. The fruits of this policy are plainly 
evident in Manchester, who elect new members 
every month in the year. There are seven nomi- 
nations for election on November 1o, and I ven- 
ture to predict an even greater number is the 
result of the past week's exhibition, when a lec- 
ture or the members?! slides were exhibited each 
evening. _ 

Wimbledon Colour Lecture. 

The lecture on "The Teign Valley," illustrated 
in autochromes, by Mr. A. J. Woolway, should 
be a fine example of a colour lecture, and the 
Wimbledon Photographic Society are to be con- 
gratulated in securing the same for their meet- 
ing night on November 12. The syllabus of this 
society, which only covers to end of December, 
has some merits in the list of subjects secured. 


The Scarborough Syllabus. 

With characteristic modesty the secretary of 
the Scarborough Photographic Society writes: "I 
enclose syllabus, which contains nothing of very 
great importance this session. We are just trying 
to keep things going." I disagree with Mr. 
Brogden. When one takes into consideration 
that his society is a coastal town fifty miles or 
so from another town of any size or importance, 
it is brilliant in its isolation. It is a good and 
interesting syllabus of subjects, and, from the 
points of view of instruction, leaves little to be 
desired. All oredit to Mr. Brogden, his co-secre- 
tary (Mr. Frank Foster), and the council. 


A Glimpse of Jack. 

Every success has attended the lectures of the 
Nottingham Camera Club held so far, and I hear 
they. are anticipating one on November 26 with 
more than ordinary interest. Mr. H. Nevil 
Smart, of Hampstead, and member of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, is due to give his lec- 
ture, "Life on the Lower Deck of a Dread- 
nought.” If nothing happens to prevent Mr. 
Smart giving his lecture, he may be assured of a 
very hearty welcome at Nottingham. Ships, 
sailors, or marines are daily in our minds, and 
anything that shows us our interesting friends at 
work or play will be heartily welcomed. 


Coventry Exhibition. 


Mr. А. К. Morgan, the art master at Rugby 
and president of the Rugby Photographic Society, 
in judging the Coventry Photographic Club’s ex- 
hibition, expressed his satisfaction at the quality 
of the exhibits, remarking that the standard at- 
tained all round was excellent. It is interesting 
to observe that out of fifty-eight photographs 
fifty-six are bromide prints; it is unusual to find 
one process so largely represented. Onlv a few 
of the exhibits suffer by unsuitable mounting, for, 
generally speaking, this detail has been given an 
amount of consideration which amply repavs the 
exhibitor. i 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


_ , А selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
diera All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 e 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Flatness. 

Could you tell me why the face in the enclosed 

portrait is so flat? К. 5. (Oxford). 

The flatness or lack of light and shade 
contrast is due to flat (contrastless) light- 
ing of the subject. When the chief direc- 
tion of incident light comes from behind 
the camera, each side of the face is 
evenly or equally lighted. Try again 
with the direction of light to your right 
or left. Lighting is one of the most im- 
portant factors in successful portraiture. 
Vou should consult “Portraiture for 
Amateurs without a Studio,” two vols., 
1s. each, from “The A. P.” Library. 


Night Exposures; Cracked Negative. 
Would you please inform me as to what ex- 
posure is needed for incandescent light, also 
bright firelight, for Н. and D. 3co plates at 
F/8? Is the enclosed print satisfactory? I 
have had the misfortune to crack the nega- 
tive. J.: B. (Bolton). 

“Circumstances alter cases ” is an old 
saying, which applies very forcibly to all 
matters regarding exposure. For in- 
stance, in the case you suggest, the dis- 
tance of the light source from the sitter 
is a most important factor, the exposure 
varying roughly with the square of the 
distance. Suppose three experiments, with 
the distances 3, 6, and 9 ft. The ratio 
here is аз 1, 2, 3, but the relative expo- 
sures would be at 1, 4, and 9. Thus, if 

1 minute was about right for 3 ft., you 

would require (not double, but) 4 minutes 

at 6 ft. and 9 minutes at 9 ft. For night 

portraiture by incandescent gas at 3 to 4 

feet from lamp, rapid plate, 250 to 300 

H. and D., and lens at F/6, the expo- 

sure would be somewhere about 1 minute, 

or 2 minutes at F/8. With regard to 
exposure by firelight only, no one can 
say how long would be required, as fire- 
light is an enormous!y varying item. If 
you are aiming to produce a firelight 
effect, this can be done in various ways, 

e.g. burning magnesium ribbon or pow- 

der in the fire, also by adopting Essenhigh 

Corke's method of outside reflected day- 

light, etc. Your little print of the wood- 

land scene points to a negative of com- 
mendable technical quality, which is very 
encouraging for so short experience as 
that which you mention. By turning the 
printing frams reund about at all angles 
to the incident printing light at frequent 
intervals, you can get a print which will 
not show the crack. You can put the 
frame on a slowly revolving gramophone 


— 


table, or suspend it by four strings to a 
meat-jack, and let it turn round and 
round in a horizontal plane; or by cover- 
ing the face oi the frame with tissue 
paper, you need only tum it round three 
or four times during the entire printing. 


Groups, etc. 


(1) When taking a group I infer that it is 
better to shut down well and give a long ex- 
posure. Does this ensure the probability of 
all figures being in focus? (2) I made up some 
M.-Q. developer, which turned brown in one 
day. Am told that staleness is the cause of 
discoloration. How can one tell when a 
developer is too stale to use? (3) Have taken 
many photos, but never used a backed plate. 
Is it risky to take outdoor pictures without 
backing? W. G. A. (Hailsham). 


(1) In a group it is probable that the 
various members will be at different dis- 
tances from the camera. To get these all 
*in focus? a smaller stop is required than 
would be the case if they were all at the 
same distance from the camera. On the 
other hand, the smaller the stop the 
longer the required exposure, and the 
correspondingly increased risk of move- 
ment. So it is a question of balancing 
one advantage against another. (2) The 
older a solution of this kind is the more 
it becomes discoloured—as a general rule. 
But time or age is by no means the only 
factor. You must not infer that solutions 
of the same colour are the same age. The 
presence of more or less preservative (e.g. 
sulphite, metabisulphite), the quantity of 
air dissolved in the water, the number of 
times the bottle has been opened, the 
quantity of air above the liquid in the 
bottle are some of the discolouration fac- 
tors to be taken into account. There is 
no way of telling whether a solution is 
usable or useless except by actually trying 
it. (3) Backed plates are seldom, if ever. 
disadvantageous; in the big majority of 
cases they are advantageous. You may 
take it for granted that the backed plate is 
always preferable for outdoor work. 


Finishing 
I am unable to get bromide chalks to adhere 
to the surface of the paper when retouching 


an enlargement, etc. 
E. H. W. (S. Hampstead). 

The best thing to do is to use a slightly 
rough surface paper, such a surface as 
that generally known as *crayon." In the 
case of smooth and glossy papers the sut- 
face should be roughened. This may be 
done by tying up a half-teaspoonful of 
finest ground cuttle bones or pumice in a 
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very loose bag oí two thicknesses of the 
finest muslin. By shaking this over the 
print the finest grains only are permitted 
to escape. The print is then gently 
rubbed with a continuous spiral move- 
ment, using either the palm of the hand, 
ball of the thumb, or a ball made by tying 
up a handful of cotton-wool in clean, soft 
wash-leather. 


Factorial Development. 


A certain developer has a time factor 10. The 
image appears in 24 secs., and development 
complete in four minutes. Is it a criterion 
that the exposure is correct if the image 
appears in 24 secs. with the same temperature 
and developer; i.e., if the plate shows no 
image in 48 secs. is this a sign of under- 
exposure? (2) What causes two negatives, 
both coming up in 24 secs., to vary—one 
bright and plucky, the other the opposite, 
and taking ‘ten times as long to print? 
S. J. E. (Hanwell). 
(1) You omit one important factor, viz, 
the plate. Probably you meant to say 
with same 2/afe (brand of plate), zem pera- 
ture, and developer. That being taken for 
granted, you can, i» a general way, say 
that the time of appearance of the image 
would be the-same, and that the longer 
time pointed to less light action, which 
usually means less exposure, or under- 
cxposure. But—and this must not be lost 
sight of—the subject itself is a factor. 
Imagine two interior pictures of the same 
dark interior, A and B. In A there isa 
light object, e.g. window; in B no light 
object, only quite dark tones. Assume 
also that in both cases the same correct 
exposure has been given for the shadows. 
Now if these two equal and equally appro- 
Priately exposed plates are developed to- 
gether, side by side in the same dish, that 
showing the very light object (window) 
will put in an appearance appreciably 
before the highest light of D, which is 
half way or more down the scale of tones. 
Further, this order of precedence will vary 
in degree with different developers. For 
example, with quinol only the window of 
A will be out several seconds before the 
middle tones in either A or B appear. 
With metol the order will, of course, be 
the same, but the middle tones will follow 
the highest light in a shorter interval. (2) 
Two plates may be correctly exposed and 
appear together, and yet yield negatives 
of widely different character, bv reason ot 
the fact that the light and shade contrast 
or colours of objects photographed were 
different. 
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SOME FACTS 
BRITISH 


REFLEX 


OR real value, nothing approaching the 
British-made “ Ensign-Popular” Reflex 
has ever been offered. The specification 
simply deSes competition. 
Every bit of complication has been eliminated. 
It works like a charm. No one could possibly go 
wrong withit. Even if the purchaser has never 
used a camera before in his life he could learn to 
“ take successfu; 
pictures with the 
“ Ensign - Popu- 
lar" in five mi- 
nutes. A photo- 
graphic Dealer 
could explain 
the Camera to 
an experienced 
amateur photo- 
grapher in thirty 


| seconds, | 


You see the full.size picture at the bottom of 
the Focussing Hood, turn the Focussing Knob 
to make the picture quite sharp, slide in your 
plate or film-pack, wind the Shutter, and Snap. 
There are no calculation tables to consult, no 
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CAMERA 


mysteriously complicated directions required. - 
No alternative levers to pull over. No knobs 
to push in or leave out, no long wind for one 
sort of exposure and short wind for another 
exposure. No precautions to remember about - 
covering the p'ate or removing the film-pack 
each time you set the shutter. In fact, all the 
fuss, the bother, and '-»uble :s left out, and 
you have one simple winding aad setting key 
to control every movement. | 

The ‘* Ensign-Popular" is better than any other 
low-price Reflex Cameras. 

The Camera Body is of well-seasoned wood, 
tongued, grooved, glued and screwed. It is 
covered in fine seal-grained Leather. The Body is 
square, measuring 64 inches, and the weight, com- 
plete with Lens, is under 4 lbs. The Metal Fittings 
are richly Enamelled in black and important metal 
parts are Nickelled. 

Bellows of Black Leather. Extension sufficient to 
permit the use of low-power Telephoto Lenses, 
such as the '' Telecentric” and the “Adon.” The 
Front is rigid at all extensions. The Focussing is 
controlled by a large Milled-edge Pinion Head on 
the opposite side of the Camera to the Release. 
Anextra Ground-Glass Focussing Screen, protected 
by an extra deep focussing hood, is also fitted on 
the Reversing Back. А strong Leather Shoulder 
Strap is supplied and a solid Leather Handle. 
The Hood is Self-Erecting and is very comfortable 
in use. The narrow mouth enables the picture to 
be clearly seen even when the Camera is held at 
waist level or above the head. 

A large Sky-shade is fitted, and having a stiff hinge it 
will remain in any position desired. A Rack Riseis 
provided. The picture can be seen and focussed 
right up to the moment of exposure. 

We can send you a specification giving all the 
details of this magnificent British production, but 
nothing short of an examination of: the Camera 
itself will reveal what a superb instrument it is. 


The " Ensign-Pobular" Reflex сап be 
obtained through any photographic dealer, 


PRICE LIST. _ 

No. 4x. With “Ensign” Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 £8 15 O D 

No. 4d. » 5 Aldis'' Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 9 10 O D 

No. 41.  , *''Cooke-Luxor ” Anastigmat Lens, Е/4.5 9 10 O D 
No. 4р.  „ ''Cooke"'' Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 11 5 O M | 

No. 44. „ "'Dallmeyer-Serrac'' Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 1116 0 t 

HOUGHTONS’ e 

88/89, High Holborn, | 70/78, York Street, NN 

LONDON, wc, BRITISH ® MADE e | E 

Comeras. e 


EE Umm | 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Send for а Booklet all about the Camera 
$f your Dealer cannot show you the Camera. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А. P. anp-P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a, special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. Р. Азю Р. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purpose: 


S. E е 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. i~ | 

The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. Н. 


Coatsworth, The Municipality, Alexandria, Egypt. (Title of 
print, “The Basket Maker.”) Technical data: Premo film ; lens, 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; printing process, bromoil. i 


The Second Prize to М. O. Dell, Hampshire House, King 
Street, Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “Father Thames.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. S.S.; lens, biplanat ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-20th second; time of day, 3 p.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to E. J. Brooking, Wisbech. (Title 
of print, “Sunshine and Roses.”) Technical data: Plate, Royal 
Standard ; lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 seconds ; time 
of day, morning, September; developer, rodinal; printing pro- 
cess, enlargement on Kodak bromide. 


A Second Extra Prize to S. L. Holdstock-Thirkell, 92, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, *A Girl's Head.") 
Technical data: Plate, Zenith; lens, R. R.; stop, F/5.6; expo- 
sure, 3 seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., May; developer, azol; 
printing process, bromide. 


The Mounting Prize to Wm. Angold, 42, Arlington Road, West 
Ealing. (Title of print, * Treasures of the Rocks.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; lens, Ensign anastigmat ; 
stop, F/11; exposure, r-1oth second, August; printing process, 
ozobrome. | 

Hon. Mention. 


H. B. Redmond, Newport, Mon.; Stefano Bricarelli, Turin ; 
J. W. Н. Saybourne, Chiswick, W. ; Н. Warner, Hammersmith, 
W.; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; W. D. Thoburn, Blaina, 
Mon.; L. Marcus Plumb, Cambridge; J. J. Curtis, Leigh-on- 
Sea; H. A. G. Baker, Bristol ; Miss Maggie Meyer, London, W. ; 
Geo. Wells, Lewisham, S.E.; Frank C. Shaw, Nottingham; 
Paul Carder, Kennington, S.E.; W. Hill, Leek; W. H. Ashbee, 
Hanwell, W.; Н. J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


' Class I. . 

G. Beal, Putney, S.W. (2) ; Matthew Riddell, Glasgow; A. H. 
Smithson, Cheltenham ; Jas. Smith, West Stanley; Wm. A. 
Bramwell, Durham ; . Geo. Wells, Lewisham, S.E.; Miss E. 
Warren, Loughborough; Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; Harry 
Chapman, Stretford ; Chas. W. Garth, Armley, Leeds; Tom Ash- 
croft, Blackburn (2); Miss R. A. Palmer, Folkestone; Wm. 
Lockey, Bedlington; Miss Chatterton, Crouch End, N.; H. H. 


Goodchild, Manor Park, E.; Wm. F. Cogman, Merton, S.W.; 
Raymond Cope, Leek; Wm. A. Bramwell, Durham ; Hy. Warner, 
Hammersmith, W.; Е. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss M. E. 
Parsons, Redland, Bristol; J. H. Plumpton, Cobham; Frank R. 
Hatch, Westcliff; H. C. Tyrrell, West Kensington. 


Class II. 

B. A. Taylor, King’s Lynn; Miss A. Wilson, Weston-super- 
Mare; Mrs. F. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed (2); F. D. Marshall Bettws-y- 
Coed; C. Cobbett, Clapham, S.W. (2); P. G. Read, Putney, 
S.W.; E. A. Fry, Henley-on-Thames; H. A. Peacock, Leyton- 
stone, N.E.; L. E. James, Harringay, N.; G. Turner, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; H. R. Worthington, Birmingham; Miss G. Saunders, 
Faversham. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked Classes I. and II. have been entered 

in Class III. a 


^ 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to C. Lenfestey, 6, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. (Title of print, *The Flowing 
Stream.”) Technical data: Plate, Paragon; lens, aplanat; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 2 seconds; time of day, 5 p,m., June; developer, 
rytol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class, ` | 


D. Duckworth, Leeds; Claude E. Perry, Kingston-on-Thames; 
Edward E. Golden, Blackheath, S.E.; Mrs. Е. Fox, Bettws-y- 
Coed; Jas. M. Gay, Lincoln; J. R. Robb, Ryde, I.W.; John 
Apps, Sunderland; C. M. de Launay, Ryde; W. R. Dodd, 
Kensal Rise, N.W. ; John Stanton, Liverpool (2) ; Geo. V. Miller, 
Barnes, S.W.; Miss B. Ledbetter, Dublin; Miss E. Chatterton, 
Crouch End, N.; Wm. E. Moodie, Alexandria, N.B.; L. S. 
Symms, Greenwich, S.E.; Miss Westray, Blackpool; W. Som- 
merville, Motherwell; Mrs. С. May, Wolverhampton; К. W. Р. 
Howden, York ; W. Webb, Birmingham ; John Bellen, Aberdeen; 
5. J. Bloomfield, Leamington Spa; Thos. Whittaker, Blackburn; 
Percy Beecham, Dogdyke; C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull; E. 
B. Bellamy, Charlton, S.E.; Т. W. Dowse, Norwich; A. С. 
Blyth, Coventry ; Gerald Druce, Reading; H. A. Higgs, Devon- 
port; H. Hawksley, Sheffield (2) ; R. W. Jennett, Dublin; F. 
Marshall, Bettws-y-Coed; D. Baldwin, Burscough; Gilbert 
Emery, Newport; E. J. Tipping, Rowdon College, Cheshire; 
L. J. McCormick, Mayfair, W.; Arthur W. Ferris, Plaistow, E. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print 620€600000000000908000000000099002099 $39009020999 "КҮТТҮ оеоозоооовезов ITT YTT INT TET TT TE 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date 
Developer, and Printing Process : 


*49e20090009000929 $5909999000909900925905020960052099005099509058040* 


*8999*e008 $69909»6090e0090600002000 $93«e906092€6 1669060900 09969000090900029 *€99009090600000059090909900090909000000909900099009009909009005 
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Lesson. 


NE of the weakest 
points in the work of 
most photographers is 
the finishing off of 
the print. Few 
workers seem able to 
trim a print with per- 
fectly square corners 
and parallel sides. 
Fewer ‘still are 
willing to cut off the 
unnecessary parts of 
the picture. It must 
be recognised that 
the part is oftén 
greater than the whole, from the pic- 
torial point of view, if not from the 
material. We have frequently seen 
prints which, taken by themselves, were 
unsatisfactory, but which contained not 
only one but perhaps- two or three 
pictures, each better than the complete 
print. 

The examples show this, and the 
complete print, fig.. 1, from the entire 
negative, is an illustration taken quite 
at random from a batch of negatives. 
This, as it stands, has certain obvious 
defects. The belt of trees stretching 
across the print comes midway between 
the top and bottom edges, thus divid- 
ing the picture space too equally. The 
little pathway leads the eye towards the 
centre and almost detached tree, and 
this tree, so emphasised, occupies a 
position: almost midway between the 
right and left hand sides of the picture. 
We may thus say that the picture is 
much too evenly balanced, this balance 
running to an effect ‘of monotony. 
Now, looking carefully at the print 
we come to the conclusion that the 
lopping off of certain portions will be 
an improvement. Let us try this lop- 
ping in various ways, and try to decide 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the different trimmings. 

The best method for the beginner to 
adopt is to make half a dozen prints or 
small enlargements from the negative, 
and then, 
actually to trim them down as required. 
It is then an easy matter to compare 
the various effects. When some little 
experience has been obtained, that is 


after due consideration, 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TRIMMING PRINTS. 


when the eye has been partially trained 
to see the best parts of the subject, a 
decision as to what portions of a print 
should be removed may be come to by 
using two L-shaped pieces of cardboard 
which may be moved about over the 
print until the actual picture has been 
found. 

In trimming down there is the effect 
of personal preference always coming 
into play. Just as some particular type 
of subject appeals more powerfully to 
one worker than another, so one worker 


may prefer the upright to the oblong.. 


Perhaps scarcely any two workers would 
agree as to the best trimming of any 
print, and this is quite natural, the 


matter being one of taste, in which, as 
we all know, there is no disputing pos- 
sible. 

Let us take fig. 2 for consideration 
first. We have gained the following 
points by this trimming. The pic- 


ture is balanced, but the masses on right 
and left are not equal in size, the tree 
on the right gaining by its height 
and detachment sufficient interest to 
equalise the greater weight of the mass 
of trees on the left. The little church 
is, fortunately, low in tone, and so does 
fot attract much attention; otherwise 
we should have the length of the pic- 
ture divaded too equally into three sec- 
tions—end of point to church, church 
to house, and ‘house to end of print. 
The weak point now .is the long hori- 
zontal line of the hedge, which leaves 
a very blank foreground strip. 

In fig. 3 this horizontal line is still 
present, but it is not so noticeable, be- 


COWON TOF TITY 
ON Жары RAN, 


cause it is not emphasised by its near- 
ness to the lower edge of the print. This 
nearness and parallelism make the line 
very “telling.” Also the increase of 
foreground, together with the bushes 
on the right, tends to throw the distance 


2 (Supplement) 
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back. In fig. 2 we have rather the effect 
of a piece of stage scenery, cut out of 
a large sheet of board, and set up as a 
silhouette. In fig. 3 we get rather more 
` depth, more planes of distance, and the 
bit of distant hill seen through the 
trees on the right-hand side aids this 
effect of depth very materially. Thus 
it would appear that the distance 15 
well worth retaining, if possible. 

Fig. 4 is a very similar trimming to 
that of fig. 2, except that very much 
greater depth of foreground has been 
retained. Perhaps the footpath cutting 
off one corner of the print is the weakest 
point in fig. 4, though the general effect 
is by no means disagreeable: As a 
matter of fact, the straightness of this 
path is a difficulty in any trimming 
which includes it in its entirety. Had 
the path тип оп, or had there been 
some ditch or streamlet in the meadow, 
this trimming would have given a rather 
pleasing decorative effect—except in 
the eyes of those who dislike square pic- 
tures. We have quite roughly sug- 
gested this with a mere scribble of the 
pencil, but this is sufficient to show how 
much improved the composition would 
be by something of the kind in the fore- 
ground, and how well it is worth while 
to .seek out subjects in which fore- 
ground and middle distance are har- 
moniously connected with each other. 
Perhaps fig. 5 makes the best use of the 
path which is possible, leaving the print 
as it is in the original negative. By this 
trimming, too, we avoid the rather 
big, empty space of meadow on the left. 
The two most detached trees come 
rather too centrally still, and some 
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people might 
prefer a little 
more of the 
right - hand 
edge on this account. But this 
would not prevent the further end 
of the path from coming exactly below 
this group of two trees, and so em- 
phasising them. One advantage of in- 
cluding the bushes on the right is that 


the steps from near foreground to dis- 
tance are gradual. In other words, we 
get near foreground, middle distance, 
and distant objects without any very 
extensive gaps, „and so the eye travels 
through the picture without having to 
jump empty stretches. 

In fig. 6 we get clear away from the 
stretch of meadow and the straight path 
and have a print which is totally dif- 
ferent. This is capable of being im- 
proved, and perhaps the best thing to 
do with it would ‘be to slightly lighten 
the distant trees seen through the 
screen of near elms, to emphasise the 
more distant hillside just faintly show- 
ing between the central tree and that 
most to the right, and to print in a 
much stronger sky with a well-marked 
sunlit cloud. This would, of course, 
leave a somewhat unsatisfactory fore- 
ground, and it is very doubtful if much 
could Ье done with this. 

On the whole, we think figs. 4 and 5 
are the two most satisfactory bits out 
of our original, and as very few workers 
could attempt the foreground modifica- 
tion suggested in fig. 4, the trimming 
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of fig. 5 would appear to be that most 
suitable. It will have been noticed that 
the straightness of the path in this print 
has been modified. This has been done 
by a little scraping with a lancet, but 
might have been accomplished equally 
well with the retouching pencil on the 
negative, or even by applying a little 
pale water colour to the back of the 
negative. A few touches on the en- 
largement might have been necessary 
to remove any evidences of this modi- 
fication. 

We have not said anything about the 
mechanical aspects of trimming, for 
lack of space, and not because they are 
unimportant. In fact, the accurate cut- 
ting of the print with good, straight, and 
clean edges is the first step towards 
clean and accurate mounting. This 
clean and accurate cutting we shall deal 
with in a further lesson, as well as the 
best methods of attaching the print to 
the mount, and some of the considera- 
tions in connection with the choice of 
mounting boards and papers, and the 
effects to be obtained by various widths 
of margin, bands of tint and lines round 
the print. 


=_= 
Wew readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 


Lessons are obtainable from the Pub- 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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NE seldom sees any considerable 
collection of photographs without 
noticing how large a share is taken in 
many of them by water as a part of the 
composition. There are many reasons 
for this. One is that calm or gentle flow- 
ing water has a very subtle yet forceful 
suggestion of peace, quiet, and rest, 
which, as a rule, is a welcome feel- + 
ing to humanity. Then, again, there > 
is a deep-down note of mystery asso- 
ciated with rivers, lakes, and such- 7 
like water features. Now, in the | 
illustrations ou this page we may 
profitably consider three ways in ` 
which water constitutes a leading  .. 
feature in the foreground or near 
parts of the scene, remembering that 
ir is in this region that the photo- 
grapher has the greatest control, 
from a composition point of view, 
e.g. by changing his view point, view 
angle, and so forth. 

Let us first consider fig. 1. Here 
water occupies all the near or fore- 
ground part. It will be noticed that a 
calm-water foreground of this kind 
does not give one a very satisfactory 
impression of relative distances, and 
such an arrangement is seldom satis- 
factory in any monochrome prints. More- 
over, in this instance the greater part of 
this water is practically uniform in tone 
and so devoid of interest. In the second 
case (fig. 2) the water occupies a consider- 
able portion of the immediate foreground, 
and we here see how the river banks to 
our right and left greatly aid in suggesting 
distances. 

In the third case a considerable space 


Fig. a.—RivER DERWENT. 


From the Beginners! Competition. 


Fig. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


is occupied by water in the mid-distance. 
Here, again, we get considerable help in 
the suggestion of space and distances by 
the near and further banks of the river or 
lake, whichever it may be called. 

The next point to notice is that in fig. 1 
the surface of the water is practically 
calm and unbroken, while the slight rip- 
pling of its surface in the other two in- 
stances adds appreciably to its interest 
and suggestion of distances. 

It is further to be noticed that when 
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From the Beginners’ Competition. 


the surface of water is disturbed, as in 
figs. 2 and 3, we avoid that marked mirror- 
like effect which seems to have a peculiar 
fascination for so many beginners. Attrac- 
tive and beautiful as is this effect when 
accompanied by the subtle and subdued 
colours of nature, yet in quite the majority 
of cases the monochrome rendering of 
these mirror effects are woefully disap- 
pcinting. Indeed, many an old hand with 


—LocHuH AFFRIC. By W. P. Pollock. 


the camera has learned the tip of throw- 
ing a few stones into the near water, and 
waiting a second or two for the thus 
created wavelets to break up the calm 

surface before making the exposure. 
Another point to be noticed in connec- 
tion with calm water is that in our nega- 
tive and consequent print we are very 
liable to get an exaggerated suggestion of 
the amount of sky light reflected by the 
water surface. This is illustrated to some 
extent, more or less, by all three examples. 
In the first and third the sky and cloud 


< part is suggested with commendable 


delicacy, but this is hardly likely to 
show precisely in the reproduction, 
so must be credited on faith. In 
example 2 there is a general sugges- 
tion of chalkiness, and the sky parts 
of the water are too suggestive of 
blank white paper. 

These points all indicate that in 
subjects of this kind we usually have 
a very considerable range of light and 
shade to deal with; therefore, in 
general, it is advisable to avoid hav- 
ing any near and dark objects, such 
as the trees on our right in fig. 1, 
because sufficient exposure for these 
near and dark objects probably 
means over-exposure for the lightest 
part of the water. Another practical 
point is to select a developer which 
tends to soft contrasts and delicacy, 
such as azol, rather than one tend- 
ing to yield plucky and brilliant con- 
trasts, like hydroquinone. Where sky-light- 
reflecting water plays any important part 
in the picture, over-development must be 
carefully guarded against, or chalki- 
ness will result in the print. At the same 
time it will generally be found that in 
subjects with  water-reflection surfaces 
over-exposure of the water is quite 
possible. 
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Fig. 3.—LOOKING FROM ASCOG, NEAR ROTHESAY 


By Gerard Wilson. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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The Court Photographer. 

Speaking for myself, although I know that a camera, like 
poverty, may force one to strange expedients, I have never 
seriously entertained the fear of becoming a Court photographer. 
There is no telling, of course, what may be in store for any 
one of us, but—sufficient unto the day! Up to the present my 
record is clean. I have never knowingly photographed as much 
as the ghost of a prince’s whisker, let alone his corporeal sub- 
stance. The only offence for which I could possibly be dubbed 
a court photographer is that of once taking a camera into a 
sort-of backyard which, instead of being at the back, happened 
to be at the front, and endeavouring to get an effect of midnight 
at midday, with a herring-bone of sunshine—poetically called 
a splash—running across the broken pavement. As it was repre- 
sented to me that this was a court, and that I might now emboss 
the words “court photographer ” on my notepaper, I have since 
sought more open and lightsome landscapes. 


Royalties Generally. 

Even were my plates specially sensitive to purple, and my 
cameras a fixture of throne-rooms, I should be hard put to it 
ever to rival Herr Adolph Baumann, of Munich, who has been 
telling England and America, in various magazine articles, about 
the European sovereigns he has photographed. The royalties 
who have trotted to his strings include the imperial family of 
Germany, and the royal houses of Spain, Italy, and Bavaria, 
as well as—is it not nice of him just to mention them in passing? 
—some twenty ducal courts. As a result, he has learned which 
princess has the thinnest waist in Europe, which queen has 
the most stunning eyebrows, which duchess is the best dressed, 
which duke is the most nervous about the feet, which king 
smokes the heaviest cigars, and which prince can talk most 
fluently on the weather. It is pleasing to note how continuously 
these high personages speak of “Herr Baumann,” and sometimes 
of “Baumann,” while “Adolph,” doubtless, is only a work of 
time. 

No “ Side.” 

But the thing I like more particularly about Herr Baumann 
is that, as is evident from his own intimate narratives, he has 
no “side.” These kings come to his studio, and he pals up with 
them in a way that must go direct to the royal heart. He does 
not put on airs in front of them. With one and all he is natural, 
and open, and free, just as though they were all quite his equals. 
In fact, he says that “royalties generally like to be treated in 
an everyday friendly way,” and, having made this little dis- 
covery, he does not mind humouring their fancy, whatever it 
may cost him to come down to them. This is just the attitude 
that was wanted. Some photographers, especially those who 
work for the Press, are apt to be too assertive in their claim 
that the camera is a symbol of higher authority than the crown. 
That this zs the case, of course, there is no denying, but it is not 
always tactful to emphasise the fact, and great credit is due 
to Herr Baumann in that, while jealously upholding the privi- 
leges of the photographer, he has let these little monarchs down 


so lightly. 
Reduced to a System. 
A curious fate has overtaken a friend of mine, who for the 


present must endure oblivion so far as photography is concerned. 
He is a fellow so methodical in his habits that he 1s commonly 


believed to have a clockwork mechanism operating somewhere | 


in his interior. What has undone him is his device for reducing 
his dark-room work to a system. This device is a piece of furni- 
ture which has so many jutting points and ledges that it might 
be taken for a combined hat-rack and pantry. On the top of it 
he has fixed a lantern, and in front of this a stop-watch ; below, 
in three vertical rows, are seventeen pigeon-holes of various sizes, 
all neatly labelled to contain developing tray, bottles of solu- 
tion, fixing trough, small dishes, measure glasses, printing 
frames, rinsing basin, retouching set, and so on. On a ledge at 
one side stands a bottle of distilled water; at the other side, a 
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hypo jug. From a peg above hangs, here a 
developing apron, there a fluffless towel. “A 
place for everything, my boy,” he said to me, 
“and everything in its place.” That was two 
months ago, and since then his photographic production has 
absolutely ceased, the reason being that he cannot bring himself 
to disturb the exquisite symmetry of this arrangement by as 
much as removing the developing tray. Other photographers 
should take warning from this fearful example, and be as un- 
systematic as possible. 


The Angel Boy. 


One of the troubles of a photographer is caused by little boys 
who refuse to mové. The corresponding trouble of the cine- 
matographer, as is only natural, arises out of little boys who 
move too much. I saw a film recently which depicted some 
interesting scenes being enacted in an old town, but the atten- 
tion was taken up by a young imp in the very near foreground 
who hunched his back and projected forward his head, and made 
the motion of turning a handle, in mockery of the individual 
at the back of the instrument. The boy was there all the time— 
a sort of morally perverted young Casabianca—and his subtle 
attempts at caricature made him admired by all the boy popu- 
lation of the neighbourhood. Yet I could not be angry with him, 
nor, I imagine, could the operator, for he was a Belgian youth, 
and the scene was laid in one of those stricken towns, where, 
it seems, boys will still be boys, even though their homes have 
just tumbled about their ears. 


Getting Busy. 


“Great things are expected,” says a newspaper, “from a new 
method of taking photographs from aeroplanes when fighting at 
great altitudes.” The ordinary man who has kept to terra-firma 
all his life may be excused for imagining that the people in 
an aeroplane when fighting have quite enough to do without 
indulging in photography. Are we to imagine the aviator doing 
three things at once—steering his machine, dropping his bomb, 
and exposing his plate? What would happen if, in the hurry 
of the moment, he dropped his plate, steered his bomb, and 
exposed his machine? The consequences would be almost as 
disastrous as if he were to drop his machine, expose his bomb, 
and steer his plate, or perhaps in the flurry of the moment he 
might throw himself out with his bomb and leave his plate to 
steer the machine. 


Bargains. 


(Suggested by a shop-window full of secondhand cameras, all 
enormously reduced in price.) 
Their leather is a trifle worn, 
Their wood a trifle shrunk, 
And all their metal parts bemourn 
What Yankees call their spunk ; 
And yet a knowing man might glean 
A bargain, Pll allow, 
What.once was listed three-fifteen, 
Is thirty shillings now. 


I wonder what they’ve seen and done 
Since last they asked a bid; | 

Has this one through the cities run, 
From Moscow to Madrid? 

This other sought some woodland scene, 
Among the needled pine? 

They both, once priced at two-fifteen, 
Are now nineteen and nine. 


How often has that diaphragm 
Its fine precision proved! 

How many times each nut and cam 
To do its work has moved! 

The lens is stil. quite bright and keen, 
The shutter full of play, 

But what went once ^t one-fifteen, 
Is eight and—(come sway l) 
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EVENING IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 
The original, a bromide print (11 x 8), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. (See article on page 451). 


м. 


The usual crop of articles relating to indoor photo- 
graphy comes to the editor’s table, and, some of them, 
into his pages. But, when one comes 
to reflect upon it, were it not for the 
purely adventitious reasons that out- 
door work on wintry days is sometimes 
attended by bodily discomfort, and (what is more impor- 
tant for the average healthy-blooded amateur) that day- 
light is fickle, winter, rather than summer, might be 
regarded as the true outdoor season for the camera. 
For richness in pictorial subjects out of doors the 
balance, on the whole, is to the credit of winter. It is 
true that the landscape has lost its colour, but that 15 
an advantage rather than otherwise, for colour to the 
photographer is rather a delusion and a snare. Nature 
pays him a subtle compliment at this time of the year 
by becoming more or less monochrome, like his own 
results. Nature is creeping up, as Whistler would say. 
Then there are the special winter subjects, the effects 
of mist, and rime, or snow, and ice, and floods, in the 
rendering of all of which photography is incomparable. 
To take one special instance, it is only in the winter, 
when the trees are denuded, that one really understands 
what trees are, with a beauty of line even greater than 
their beauty of mass, and a distinctive character in the 
case of each species. о ө ө 


The well-known green wallet-shaped book issued by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. is looked forward 
to each year by 

THE “ WELLCOME” EXPOSURE RECORD a great number 
AND DIARY FOR 1915. of photographers 

all over the 

world. The Exposure Record and Diary for 1915 is just 
to hand, and as usual contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion, in addition to the section devoted to memoranda 
pages, etc. For instance, notes are included on how to 
tone bromides green, how to intensify colour plates, how 
to get warm tones on gaslight paper, factorial develop- 
ment, photography at night, exposures for interiors, 
sepia or blue toning, staining prints, and many other 
matters. Itis a miniature encyclopedia of photography, 
condensing as it does into one pocket-sized volume 
clear, simple directions for every process; information, 
general and particular, figures, tables, factors for all 
purposes, and pages for exposure record, diary, and 
memoranda. Independent exposure factors are given 
for all British and American plates and films. Fixed in- 
side the back cover is the ‘‘ Wellcome” Exposure Calcu- 
lator, the ingenious device which, by one turn of one 
scale, gives the correct exposure for any plate or film at 
any time of day or year. By its use the percentage of 
spoiled plates is immediately reduced; it enables the be- 
ginner to “hit the mark every time," thus considerably 
lessening the unnecessary expense often incurred when 
taking up photography. Three editions of the “ Well- 


WINTER 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 
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come " Photographic: Exposure Record and Diary are 
published, one for the Northern Hemisphere, one for the 
Southern Hemisphere, and the third, a special edition, 
for the United States of America. Тһе “ Wellcome” 
Exposure Record may be obtained from all photographic 
dealers and booksellers, price one shilling. It will make 


an inexpensive but appropriate: Christmas gift for 


amateur photographers. 
өөө 


Most lantern lectures are in two dimensions, namely, 


slides and talk, but Mr. Ernest Fowles, who paid 
another visit to the Camera Club 
the other evening, may be de- 
scribed as a lecturer in three 
dimensions, combining, as he does, 
oratory, the lantern, and the grand piano. Mr. Fowles’s 
method is to bring together a number of lantern slides 
of portraits, autographs, etc., relating to a given com- 
poser, and then to render a selection from that com- 
poser’s works while the written music is projected on 
the screen. This has the advantage that the audience 
can see the notes as well as listen to them. It is rather 
melancholy to learn that Mr. Fowles had to apply to 
Germany for a typical portrait of Sterndale Bennett, 
simply because musicians share the fate of prophets, 
and Bennett’s genius has been more fully recognised in 
a country other than his own. Mr. Fowles had occa- 
sion to. deal in his lecture with perhaps the greatest of 
living British composers, and mentioned incidentally 
that when he asked Sir Edward Elgar for his very best 
portrait, the author of “Тһе Dream of Gerontius " 
turned over to him a bromide print by an amateur photo- 


grapher. o o o 


We heard someone make the remark the other day 
that amateur photographers were never so happy as 
when they were using some appliance or 

A WAY THEY material for a purpose other than the one 
HAVE. for which it was originally intended. The 
remark enshrined a compliment, because 

it suggested that the amateur photographer is a cunning 


A LECTURE IN 
THREE DIMENSIONS. 


fellow who is used to dodges and delights in shifts. | 


Put into the amateur's hands a process for making a 
first-rate brown print, and immediately he loses all in- 
terest in brown prints, and proceeds to tease the process 
until it gives him a black print. He has a neat little 
lamp intended for an enlarging lantern, and forthwith 
he turns it and twists it about until it consents to serve 
as an artificial light source for portraiture. Such little 


changes bring a glow of pleasure, and we have known © 


men to whom it has been a subtle joy to use the lid of 
a tea-caddy instead of the orthodox lens cap. 
deep question of psychology is bound up in all this. It 
is a question rather difficult to plumb, but if one did 
plumb it, one would probably also discover the reason 
why a man is an amateur photographer at all. 


Some 
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"e present war, in 
which quite possibly 
the camera will score as many effective shots as the 
gun, is practically only the second great war of history 
to be illustrated by photography. We give our 
readers the chance of three guesses as to which 
was the only other war to be accompanied faith- 
fully and unfailingly by the camera. Now, try! The 
South African War? Well, one can scarcely say so, for 
the battles on veldt and kopje were of too guerilla.a 
character to be rendered vivid by such a pictorial agency. 
Perhaps the Russo-Japanese War? But the trouble in 
that campaign was that the first-class experts who fol- 
lowed the struggle were not given much chance by the 
Japanese authorities to make an adequate record. The 
Franco-Prussian War, then? Wrong again, because, 
for some reason, the Franco-Prussian War was fol- 
lowed by the camera men scarcely at all. 

The only previous war which was adequately and 
thoroughly depicted by the camera from first to last 
was the Civil War of the United States. Save for that 
struggle, until the present time the world has had to 
depend for its pictures of real war upon the imagination 
of the man with the pencil, whose illustrations generally 
have been put together on an easel, well out of earshot 
even of the loudest gun. In the war between North and 
South, on the other hand, photographs were produced, 
right up in the trenches, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands, probably by tens of thousands. 

This may well seem almost incredible, in view of the 
fact that the American Civil War took place in the early 
'sixties, at a time when we might imagine the photo- 
graphy of action to have been impossible. But there it 
is. Not many months ago, when the idea was con- 
ceived in the United States of calling for contempora- 
neous illustrations of the American Civil War, time- 
stained photographs came tumbling in from Government 
or State bureaux, from the archives of historical socie- 
ties, from the hoards of private collectors, from the safe 
deposits of military and patriotic organisations, from 
the albums of old soldiers and their families, until some- 
thing like seven thousand photographs, filling ten large 
volumes, with an average of one photograph to the 
page, were available for a photographic history of the 
war. And this although a large proportion of photo- 
graphs had to be rejected as unsuitable for reproduc- 
tion, while a still larger proportion must have been 
produced and subsequently lost or destroyed. 

What did it mean to accompany an army and to 
photograph in the firing line fifty years ago? It was 
not then a case of having an instrument strapped round 
the neck, and putting a finger and thumb to the shutter 
release. There were no fast lenses, no lightning shut- 
ters, no fixed-focus cameras, no roll films, no dry plates 
even. Imagine a man attending to the business of sensi- 
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WITH THE WET PLATE IN THE FIRING LINE. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


tising a plate before exposing, uncapping the lens by 
hand, and then developing immediately after exposure, 
and all in the line of fire, his bulky, queer-looking 
camera itself becoming the target for hundreds of rifles. 

There was a regular army of photographers at work 
in the Civil War; but the hero was a Cork Irishman, 
name of Brady, who went about in the thick of it, and 
actually defended his precious negatives with the sword. 


Brady had taken his first lessons in photography in the 


laboratory of Daguerre, and later on secured a prize for 
his art at our own World’s Fair of 1851. Arriving in 
New York, he set up a studio іп Broadway, and 
daguerreotyped all comers. 

Brady undoubtedly was the pioneer among war photo- 
graphers. He saw that war was a subject of subjects 
for the camera. He entered the field with a delivery 
wagon, similar to, but smaller than, a Carter-Paterson 
van, which, because of. its light-proof door, its peep- 
holes, and other eccentricities, was known to the 
soldiers by the name of “What-is-it? ” In this he 
carried his chemicals and general supplies, and in a 
deep well of the vehicle he did his sensitising and deve- 
loping. Once in the course of the war all photography 
was stopped by a general order, and for the time being 
the necessary iodides and bromides in Brady’s van mas- 
queraded as “quinine ” for the troops. The van was 
carried right up to the trenches, and with its not incon- 
siderable load, including hundreds of glass plates, 
measuring 8 inches by то inches, it was dragged for 
many a weary mile over rough country roads or over no 
roads at all. “Brady himself photographed seven thou- 
sand subjects in the course of the Civil War, and, in 
order to guard against breakage, he made two nega- 
tives of almost every subject, one set passing into the 
possession of the United States Government, though 
apparently it was not preserved intact. 

Humiliating though it be to the pride of us modern 
men, we are bound to say that, looking over those 
photographs of fifty years ago, nearly all of them quite 
untouched, and comparing them with the war photo- 
graphs which come pouring in upon us from Belgium 
and France every day and every hour, these records of 
the ’sixties have the positive advantage in clearness of 
definition, in preservation of detail, and in what Mr. 
Winston Churchill would describe as “а certain liveli- 
ness" of incident. When it is remembered that we 
have no picture of an incident in the Napoleonic wars 
which carries conviction—that is to say, no picture 
which suggests to us that the man who drew it was 
present on the field of battle—it is possible to envy the 
American public for this illumination upon the greatest 
episode of their existence, and also possible to envy 
future generations in Europe for the photographic 
supplement they will have to the book of history which 
is now so furiously in the making. 

<> 
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ROMIDE paper will show about ten steps of gradation 
from white paper to the darkest tint obtained by print- 
ing through the part of the negative which shows a 
just visible deposit. Every bromide printer should try the 
experiment of making a series of exposures (under a piece 
of clear glass), giving each step 50 per cent., or half as much 
again, as the preceding. For instance, starting with 1 second, 
the next will be 13 or 1.5, the next half as long again, or 2.25, 
and so on. We may take the following times as ‘‘ near 
enough” for a practical work-room experiment: 2, 3, 4i, 
62, 10, 15, 22, 34, 51, 77. We might try how this works at, 
say, 3 to 4 ft. from an ordinary gas light. But this distance 
may have to be considerably increased in the case of a rapid 
paper. The simplest way to make such a trial strip exposure 
is to use an ordinary dark slide (plate-holder). Put in this a 
piece of clear glass, lay on this the bromide paper, and over 
this a sheet of yellow strawboard, such as is commonly used as 
packing in packages of such papers. Take a narrow piece of 
white card or stiff paper the same length as the opening of 
the dark slide, and divide this with ink or pencil marks into 
ten equal widths. This serves as a guide to show how far 
the draw-shutter has to be pushed in after each exposure. 
How about giving the various strips the above curious times 
of exposure? This is quite simple. First expose all the 
paper for two seconds. Push in the slide to cover one-tenth 
the width of the paper. Subtract 2 from its neighbour, 3, 
getting 1. Expose for 1 second. Push in the slide to cover 
two-tenths, subtract 3 from its neighbour, 43, and expose 
11 second, and so on. Thus we сап get each time of expo- 
sure by subtracting the time given from the next total time 
number in the series. We thus get the different separate 
exposures, viz., 2, 1, 13, 24) 32) 5, 7, 12, 17, 26 seconds. 
Testing a Negative. 


It is quite worth getting hold of this idea clearly, so that 
at any time we can make a trial strip exposure of any steps 
we fancy. Suppose, by way of example, that we have a 
seascape negative showing good clouds, but that they are too 
dense to print out properly by the time the water part is 
printed. We want to find out what exposure is needed for 
the sky and what for the water, so that they will both develop 
out together. Suppose that we estimate the water part expo- 
sure to be somewhere between 5 and 12 seconds, and the sky 
part between 15 and 30 seconds. Suppose we give the water 
part 3, 7, 9, and 12 seconds, and the sky part 15, 18, 21, 24, 
27, 30 seconds, i.e., four steps for the water, and six for the 
sky, all on the same piece of paper. Put the negative in a 
printing frame, but between the negative and paper put a 
strip of black opaque paper which covers up the sky part. 
Now, with a piece of card in one hand and the printing frame 
in the other, we begin with 5 seconds, cover up i, expose 
2 seconds, cover up 3, expose 2 secs., cover up i, expose 
3 seconds. Now shift the opaque black paper to the other 
side to cover up the (now exposed) water part, and give six 
step exposures, beginning with 15 and then giving 3 more 
seconds for each shift of the shield card. Developing out 
fully will show which pair of sky and water parts are satis- 
factory. Suppose we adjudge them to be 7 for the water 
and 21 for the sky. We now expose the whole negative for 
7 seconds and then give 14 more for the sky. 


Gaslight Paper. 
The foregoing general outline of work can, of course, be 
applied to gaslight paper just as well as to bromide—making 


the necessary allowance for proportional longer exposures, 
and bearing in mind also that a gaslight paper yields a more 
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contrasty effect than does a bromide paper from the same 
negative. For those readers who may not hitherto have used 
gaslight papers, but are familiar with the older bromide 
paper, a hint or two as to relative exposures may not come 
untimely. Bearing in mind that the speeds both of gaslight 
and bromide papers vary considerably, it is not possible to 
say at all definitely what their relative speeds are. But asa 
first and rough guide, one may say that seconds of exposure 
with bromide paper may be counted as half-minutes or 
minutes with gaslight paper, with the same light and distance 
from it. Suppose now we arrange to print our gaslight 
paper at 6 inches (3 ft.) from a gas flame, and our bromide 
paper at 3 ft. from the same illuminant. One distance is 
six times the other, so that 1 second at 6 inches would be 
equivalent to 36 seconds at 3 feet; or 1 minute with the gas- 
light paper at 6 inches would be equal to 36 minutes with 
gaslight or 36 seconds with (average to slow) bromide paper 
at 3 feet. If we compare half a foot and 4 feet distances we 
get the (square) ratio of 1 to 8 times 8, or 1 to 64. So one- 
minute gaslight paper at 6 inches is equivalent to 64 minutes 
(gaslight) or 64 seconds (bromide) at 4 feet. It must be 
clearly understood that these figures are only suggestive, 
and that the only way to arrive at precise figures is by careful 
experimental trial. A medium contrast, stain-free negative 
should be selected, and the same negative used throughout 
the experiment. It may then be kept at hand for uses as 
a standard against, or with, which other negatives may be 
compared. 
Clearing Negatives from Yellow Stain. 


In the case of feeble and flat contrast negatives a slight 
stain may aid the printer ; but it is seldom indeed that a very 
noticeable amount of stain helps the result. On the other 
hand, the big majority of stained negatives are vastly 
improved by having the stain removed or greatly reduced. 
Although negatives may be yellow stained by quite a number 
of different things, pyro developer, stained fixing bath, ferri- 
cyanide, hypo reducer, etc., yet the vast majority are pyro- 
stained culprits. It may be convenient to give a few formulz 
of pyro stain removing baths; but first mentioning that pre- 
vention is better than cure, and that if the pyro developer 
is properly proportioned in its several ingredients, and an 
acid fixing bath also properly compounded, a pyro-stained 
negative should be unknown. 


Stain-removing Baths (Pyro Developer). 


I. Water 20 oz., alum 1 oz., hydrochloric acid 1 dram; or, 
citric acid 3 oz., or tartaric acid 1 oz. A 


2. Water 20 oz., alum I oz., soda sulphite 2 oz., citric acid 
1 
w OZ. 


3. Water 20 oz., alum 1 oz., iron sulphate 3 oz., sulphuric 
acid 2 drams. 


4. Water 10 oz., chrome alum 3 oz., thiocarbamide 1 dram, 
citric acid 2 drams. 


5. Water 10 oz., chrome alum 3 oz., hydrochloric acid 
2 drams. 
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BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 


The original, a bromide print (9} х 51), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


CANDLELIGHT AND LAMPLIGHT EFFECTS. 


A SUBJECT FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


Si HE fascination. of artificial light 
photography is not altogether in the 
striking effects that are to be ob- 
tained, but in the fact that subjects 
can be attempted beyond the range 
of photography in the ordinary 
way, and that this form of lighting 
EC E | places a direct control in the hands 
of the worker, almost impossible with daylight. 

It is acknowledged that a capable worker can, with 
a practical knowledge of artificial lighting, produce 
portraits equal in all respects to studio portraits by day- 
light. In fact, many good professionals rely largely on 
. illumination other than that of the sun for much of their 
work. It is, however, in relation to the making of pic- 
tures seemingly produced by candlelight or lamplight 
ас the following notes are written. 

The type of subject—one that affords a great deal of 
interesting experiment during winter evenings—is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photographs. In each pic- 
ture the source of illumination is apparently the candle 
or lamp included in the composition. It is possible, if 
the direct rays themselves are shaded, to use such an 
illuminant; but the exposure would be very long. Ina 
similar type of picture, produced recently by Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington, the effect was secured by using shaded 
electric lamps of high voltage, some being included in 
the composition. Others, not included, added their 


451 


licht to help shorten the exposure, which extended up 
to a quarter of a minute or longer. | 

A very much shorter exposure is necessary if the 
models are at all inclined to move or many are included. 
This at once points to flashlight—or, at all events, to 
an illuminant of considerable actinic value. m 

Some time ago an English worker, Mr. Newton 
Gibson, published a method he had perfected for the 
production of pseudo-candlelight effects. In each of 
these a lighted candle was included, and the lighting of 
the models appeared to be due to the candlelight alone. 
To secure this effect it was always necessary to use a 
black background—or, at least, the background imme- 
diately behind the lighted candle had to be black. The 
reason for this was because a black strip or shield of 
wood or metal, about 6 inches wide and possibly 2 or 
3 feet long, was suspended over the candle, so that its 
lower end just touched the flame, and the upper end 
was out of the top of the picture. Behind this black 
shield (which was invisible, owing to the black back- 
ground) a piece of magnesium ribbon was burnt. This 
illuminated the model, gave practically the same light- 
ing as the candle flame, yet was not seen in the photo- 
graph. All these pictures were good; but the very 
necessary black background became monotonous, and 
the following method, which only requires a little care 
in the arrangement of the models, will produce equally 
effective results, and, moreover, pictures that are 
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much more natural so far as the surroundings are 
concerned. 

It is, in brief, to utilise one of the models as the shield, 
and to use either a small flash-lamp if an instantaneous 
lighting is required, or burn magnesium ribbon if a time 
exposure is possible. 

In each of the pictures on pages 447, 451, and 452 it 
will be seen that one of the figures is quite close to the 
candle or lamp that is included in the picture. This 
candle or lamp can be left burning, and will register itself 
quite naturally in the negative, and in most cases 15 
sufficient to focus by. When the group is arranged 
satisfactorily, the cap of the lens is removed, the mag- 
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| appearing above the head of the model. In fact, it is 


obvious for this reason that the shorter the time occu- 
pied in burning the magnesium, consistent with full ex- 
posure, the better. 

The first attempts at this interesting form of indoor 
photography may not prove successful, as one or two 


. minor points:may be overlooked, and these will give 


away the source of lighting at once. 

The most likely fault will be the presence of cast 
shadows, obviously not made by the illuminant, included 
in the picture. In the case of “А Game of Cards,” 
illustrated on previous page, the magnesium light fs 


behind the head of the boy on the left. Great care was 
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BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 


The original, a bromide print (11 x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


nesium or flashlight fired, and the cap replaced. If a 
small portable flash-lamp is employed, one hand is 
sufficient to operate it. If magnesium ribbon is used, a 
small spirit lamp or even a lighted candle or taper 
should also be concealed behind the model, so that the 
light can be produced without waste of time. 

To avoid the long exposure that burning a foot or so 
of magnesium ribbon may entail, it is as well to bend it 
into four or eight, and cut the ends. This bunch of 
small pieces of ribbon can be held tightly between two 
pennies or other coins, and the ends lighted simulta- 
neously at the flame. The effect is the same, as regards 
the intensity of the light, but the time occupied is much 
shorter, and there is less risk of white smoke rising and 
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necessary to get this in such a position that the lighting 
of the figures was approximately correct, but also that 
the shadow of the candles and candlestick was not 
cast on the model opposite, and did not cast shadows 
one on the other. 

Needless to say, backed plates or films are essential 
for this work, and they should be of good speed, and 


-capable of long, dilute development to get all detail out 


of the shadows. In this connection it is sometimes 
useful to have an auxiliary light going in the room at 
the same time, to help lighten the shadows, which other- 
wise may come too dark. Here, again, care should be 
taken not to overdo this secondary lighting, or shadows 
may be cast. ! M. 


projecting machines, have been 
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Be Vg OR the past two years we have 
consistently advocated, in the 
pages of THE A. Р. AND P. N. the claims of the cinematograph 
in a special form for home use. The possibilities of animated 
photography for the amateur are extensive and peculiar. He has 
a range of subjects which in the ordinary way could not be dealt 
with by the professional cinematographer, but which may be 
secured at home under ideal conditions. The amateur has then 
the advantages of being able to supplement the ordinary lantern 
show which has steadily become a strong feature of enter- 
tainmemts during winter months, with pictures in motion 
showing incidents of the greatest personal interest for the enter- 
tainment of the home circle. When, in addition to this, a selec- 
tion of good films of topical, educational, or entertaining charac- 
ter can be exhibited undér home conditions, there is little doubt 
that the home cinematograph should form one of the most popu- 
lar additions to the amateur photographer’s outfit in the future. 
During the period mentioned Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., well 
known to photographers generally for their photographic sup- 
plies, have steadily gone ahead with a well-organised and 
adequately equipped department of their business devoted to 
cinematography, both for the professional and the amateur. Of 
the professional side we will = 
say little at the moment beyond 
that in their standard machine, 
the “Silent Empire,” the profes- 
sional or the  picture-palace 
proprietor has one of the finest 
instruments on the market; 
while in the taking machine and 
in the supply of films of topi- 
cal and other up-to-date sub- 
jects, Butcher’s apparatus and 
service have become a synonym 
for excellence. | 
The amateur side of the busi- 
ness, however, has for some , 
time been receiving very care- 
ful attention, and the previous 
models, both of taking and 


perfected for the present sea- 
son, and we can direct the 
attention of all our readers to , 
the firm's arrangements for pi 
home cinematography. | 

Among the models which we 
have had an opportunity of 
seeing this year are three in | 
particular that are worthy of i lig. 1. 
special mention. The most | 
striking of these is, perhaps, the ^ Empire Home and Educational 
Cinematograph," Model II. This is an ideal instrument, not 
only in the fact that it is small and portable, and that a standard 
film can be used with it, but that the illuminant, which is elec- 
tricity, is obtained from a set of accumulators enclosed in a box 
which goes with the outfit, and supplies a small metal filament 
lamp. The lamp is enclosed in a specially designed metal 
holder with high-power reflector and condenser. 

An idea of the extreme neatness and portability of Model II. 
is indicated in fig. 1, the entire apparatus being self-contained, 
and all that is necessary to project an animated picture on to 
the screen is to thread up the mechanism from a spool of stan- 
dard-size film, switch on the light, focus the picture on the 
screen, which is brilliantly illuminated, and simply turn the 
handle, to provide a first-rate drawing-room entertainment. The 
pictures are very free from flicker, and the mechanism 1s 
quiet. This model is sold complete, as illustrated, with accu- 
mulators, for thirteen guineas. | 

Model III. of the same series is very similar in construction to 
Model II., but with the difference that it has а more powerful 
form of illuminant. In this case the well-known parallel 
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arc lamp, which has been made popular in this country by 
Messrs. Butcher, is fitted in a specially enclosed body, and a 
very high-power light is produced, capable of giving pictures 
of a large size on the screen. The arc lamp is entirely self- 
contained in a nickel-plated body, as shown in fig. 2, and all that 
is necessary for the operator to do is to fix the plug supplied 
into the ordinary house-lamp fixture, and connect up with the 
resistance and terminals of the lamp. Included in the outfit is a 
special type of resistance, which can be instantly adjusted to 
suit all currents from тоо to 250 volts, either direct or alter- 
nating. This outfit, of course, also takes standard-size film, and 
is sold complete with lamp for fourteen guineas. 

Model I. of the “Empire” ‘series of home and educational 
cinematographs, although a slightly cheaper outfit, has certain 
features which render it an extremely complete apparatus for 
home cinematography and  lantern-slide projection. The 
“Maltese Cross” changing movement is employed, and the 
main wearing parts run in an oil bath. Instead, however, of 
the small-sized body containing the illuminant, as in Models 
П. and III., Model I. has a lamp-house made of Russian iron, 
lined with asbestos, and measuring 144 by 134 by 64, so that it is 
large enough to take any of the standard lighting appliances sup- 
plied for cinematographs. . A separate lens for exhibiting lantern 
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Fig. a. 


slides is fitted by means of a bracket to the side of the machine, 
and the lamp-house is arranged to slide over on runners to adjust 
the position of the light. 

Model I. is extremely simple to use, and costs, without lamp, 
eleven guineas only. | 

To still further popularise the home cinematograph, Messrs. 
Butcher have instituted a film-hire service, in conjunction with 
{һе above machines, so that every possessor of one can have 
a constant supply of fresh films, quite apart from those which 
he may take himself. Messrs. Butcher have got together a care- 
fully chosen stock of films, all new stock, and comprising travel, 
topical, educational, and comical subjects. These can be hired 
in eight-inch and twelve-inch spools (350 ft. and 1,000 ft. respec- 
tively) at a very cheap rate, and will enable the amateur cine- 
matographer to supply an entertaining and instructive programme 
for a large party at short notice. 

Our readers should write without delay to Messrs. Butcher’s 
address for their new booklet, “The Cinematograph at Home,” 
which contains full particulars of the various machines and 
accessories, and also particulars of the Empire Film-Hire Ser- 
vice, and list of subjects. 
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MR. FRED JUDGE’S BROMOIL TRANSFERS 
AT “THE A. P." LITTLE GALLERY. —Il. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


A FURTHER inspection of Mr. Fred. Judge’s show at the 
Little Gallery incidentally reveals the interest that the 
work excites among visitors, who note with surprise the rich 
effects obtained by repetition of printings on a perfect register, 
the qualities of tone and texture in the monochromes, and the 
soft allurement of the colour schemes. The work. attracts by 
its originality and surprising cleverness, and scores so heavily in 
technical interest and excellence that there is at first a danger 
of forgetting that it has also to be considered from another point 
of view. 

There can be no doubt of the success of the show as a means 
of establishing the value and effectiveness of Mr. Judge’s 
method in extending the scope of the bromoil-transfer process. 
He has placed at the disposal of photographers. who have enough 
skill and application to make use of it a much-desired means of 
imparting a distinguished aspect to their work. They may now 
entertain the pleasing anticipation of a photograph taking its 
place in a portfolio without being entirely eclipsed by the depth 
and sharpness of a woodcut, the vivacity and richness of an 
etching, or the velvety texture of a mezzotint. But evidently for 
such a purpose the work must be well endowed with artistic 
feeling, and it is on this side of the show, as distinguished from 
its technical merit, that, while there is much to admire, limita- 
tions are to be discerned. 

One is not content to feel that a print has been made to 
illustrate the possibilities of black printing, instead of the 
blackness being deftly used to heighten the artistic quality of 
the work; yet I must. confess to having experienced this sensa- 
tion in the course of an examination of the work. But there are 
other characteristics that can be more pleasantly dwelt on, as 
they show that Mr. Judge has discriminating taste as well as 
technical inventiveness. It is not to be expected that the best 
results can be achieved in all the varied stages of technical 
experiment, which, after all, is not immediately conducive to 
artistic inspiration. | 

It is only when the medium is as familiar as the alphabet that 
it can be used with such entire freedom from care as to give 
full scope to personal expression. Still, it will be recognised that 
some of the work reaches an exceptionally high level. “The 
Royal Border Bridge, Berwick-on-Tweed," is a very telling 
arrangement, in which the intensity of darkness in the hulls of 
the vessels, and the gleams of light on their masts, bring them 
well forward, while the bridge retires in atmosphere, a good 
2 of well-managed detail being combined with a forcible 
effect. | 

The atmosphere and texture of “Durham Castle," with the 
white blossoms in the foreground, the technical excelleuce of 
*The Baptistery, Canterbury," and its varied effects of light 
rendered in a remarkably pleasant texture on the building happily 
nestling among the trees, and the breadth and imagination shown 
in the representation of a tree against an atmospheric sky, 
* Above Dolgelly," are among the works in monochrome that at 
once engage appreciative attention. 

In point of conception Mr. Judge's colour work is generally 
in marked contrast with his monochromes. It appears that he 
reserves black and white for vigorous expression; but when it 
comes to delicacy he prefers colour. The interest evoked by 
his technical methods is much increased when it is found that 
they include new possibilities in the application of tender tints, 
which is done with quite exceptional reticence and in some 
cases with admirable discrimination, and that superimposition 
gives a unique and pleasant quality. 

*Shadow and Sunshine? confirms the favour that it won 
at the Salon as a natural and unaffected rendering of a bright 
scene, in which a luminous effect is obtained without any forcing 
of contrast. This work, in conjunction with some others, notably 
“A Winter Sunset " and “A Winter Evening,” wherein the colour 
rather than the whiteness of snow is recorded, prove Mr. Judge 
to be a discerning colourist, and as his technical method imparts 
an added charm to his normally quiet tints, one may hope that 
he will make interesting progress along this line. At present 
there are indications that he has not yet “found himself.” Some 


of his essays in colour seem to be tentative and undecided, 


opportunities being missed and errors committed that will dis- 
appear under more comprehensive experience. Attention may be 
directed to one or two of these instances, without any desire to 
find fault, but in the hope that photographers who turn to 
colour may find matter for consideration. 
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“Sunset, Bridlington,” is a clever composition, with dis- 
tant houses in atmospheric tone, and well-rendered water reflect- 
ing the light. . But it was a mistake to attempt to represent the 
sun itself. Even its modified brilliance under the peculiar con- 
ditions of sunset could not be approached in pigment, though it 
is true that by deepening the sky and contrasting complementary 
colours some suggestion of the luminosity of the source of light 
might be conveyed by a highly skilled colourist. As it is, the 
yellow disc that does duty for the sun looks dull, and, failing 
the attempt to render its light, the orb had much better have 
been hidden by a cloud. Generally speaking, there is a distinct 
sense of refinement in Mr. Judge’s colour; but the sunset sky in 
“Оп Breydon Water” has not his usual delicacy of tint, and 
the result is that a poetical effect; with a boat sailing over the 


placid water in a fading light of mysterious colour, is just missed. | 


Colour increasingly occupies the attention of photographers, 


and if they are to use it with charm they will have to give. 


attention to many other apparently small but really important 
matters besides these. Mr. Judge, however, is capable of employ- 
ing colour with a grace that is not the less real because it is 
of the unostentatious kind. His “Sea Horse” is a very good 
instance, not only in the breaking waves delicately touched with 
colour, but in the aerial perspective of the distant water, a 
matter less obviously noticeable but even more meritorious. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SILHOUETTES. 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 


S1r,—I enclose herewith a photographic silhouette, which 
may be of interest to your readers. The negative was exposed 
in an ordinary room, the window and a white blind being used 
as background.- The figure, with the exception of the frill, was 
subsequently removed by means of a strong solution of potassium 


ferricyanide and hypo applied by means of a brush. Then the 
background was brushed over with Chinese ink, and rendered 
quite opaque. In printing, the exposure was made for the frill. 
—Yours, etc., AuG. DANIELSSON. 
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WESTON (California). 


BY EDWARD H 


ABANDON. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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BY 
J. MITCHELL ELLIOT (Philadelphia). 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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THE SHAMBLES. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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‚ Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
; Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
== | expressed bv correspondents. 


HOW TO INCREASE SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP. 

SIR,—I notice each week, more or less, in “Among the 
Societies " notes, a desire on the part of secretaries to add new 
unattached amateurs to the club membership. The lantern- 
slide competition now closed in THE A. P. AND P. N. seems 
to me an opportunity whereby secretaries might attract possible 
members. As the winning slides in each competition will shortly 
be touring among the societies, I suggest that the secretary of 
each society who has booked the slides for.an evening, issue an 
invitation handbill to all local -unattached amateurs. to attend 
the prize slide evening, if interested in same. The handbill 
could be left with all friendly dealers to help distribute a week 
before the evening, and a charge of, say, one shilling made at 
the door (to be stated on the handbill) 

There must be many unattached amateurs who have entered 
these competitions, and who would be very interested to see 
the prize slides and standard required to win recognition.— 


Yours, etc., COLIN J. UNSWORTH. 
Didsbury. 


THE POLYCHROMIDE PROCESS. 

SIR,—In reference to the report of Mr. Hamburger’s lecture 
on the Polychromide Process of Colour Photography on Paper 
at the Royal Photographic Society, which appeared in your 
issue of November 2nd, your reporter was mistaken in stating 
that Mr. Aron Hamburger said that he had worked in the 
laboratory of Mr. Carey Lea in Philadelphia, as this is not a 
fact. It was while Mr. Hamburger was working in the laboratory 
of the late Dr. Frederic Augustus Genth that Mr. Carey Lea 
sent to Dr. Genth specimens of the various allotropic silvers 
described in his memorable paper on this subject, and the 
variety of colours obtained in the different alotropic silvers made 
and described by Mr. Carey Lea, suggested that colour images 
based upon silver salts could be obtained from direct colour 
selection negatives, and this was the basis of the work that led to 
the present Polychromide process. 

This correction will obviate any misunderstanding on the point 
that Mr. Hamburger had any personal association with the bril- 
liant work of Mr. Carey Lea.—Yours, etc., 

THE POLYCHROMIDE COMPANY. 


A STEREOSCOPIC RECRUITING SERGEANT. 

бів, —1 see you mention one or two instances in which photo- 
graphy is helping the country, and thought perhaps you could 
find room for a reference to my little effort. 

I have had printed a large batch of postcards showing my 
“Stereoscopic Recruiting Sergeant,” who speaks for himself. 
Copies have been accepted by Earl Roberts, Earl Kitchener, and 
other influential. people. 

To assist recruiting I will send 
post free a full-size copy to any 
librarian or shopkeeper who will 
exhibit it in a stereoscope to the 
public. 

To help the Prince of Wales’ 
National Relief Fund I will sell 
postcards post free at twopence 
each, and give all the proceeds to 
the Fund. 

To avoid putting me to unneces- 
Sary expense for postage, I should 
be glad if friends would combine 
their orders, as eighteen or twenty 
cards can go for 1d. postage. Club 
secretaries could, perhaps, arrange 
to order and distribute copies. 

I have already placed numerous 
copies in shops, and Bowes Park, 
United Stereoscopic, and Southend ` 
societies are already helping to 
dispose of copies.—Yours, etc., 

H. A. MILEs. 

Parkside, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

Southend-on-Sea. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi—On Monday, 
November 16, Mr. Ewart Millar will give a demonstration of . 
the carbon process. On Thursday, 19th, Mr. C. H. West will 
deliver a lecture entitled *In the Land of the Basques and the 
Pyrenees." The one-man show by Mr. James McKissack remains 
open unti] December 4. He intends to devote half the proceeds 
of any pictures sold during the exhibition to one of the War 
Funds. Visitors are admitted from 11 to 5 (ladies 11 to 1). 

Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards for the week 
ending November 2 are as follows: First (one guinea), A. J. 
Freeman, Brockley ; second (half-guinea), J. Н. Saunders, Leeds. . 

* Photographic Scraps" for November contains several 
articles of a seasonable character, including * Copying Oil Pic- 
tures," *Direct Diagram Slides," *Profitable Photography," etc. 
Copies of the magazine may be had free on application to local 
dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., on re- 
ceipt of stamp for postage. \ 

City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.—The 
society’s sixteenth annual exhibition will be held at the Cripple- 
gate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., from November 30 to Decem- 


‘ber 5. The judge will be Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. All 


particulars may be obtained from the hon. exhibition secretary, 
Mr. Harold Rawlinson, 87, Roman Road, Ilford. . 


Wholesale Hypo and Pyro Wanted.—One of our many trade 
and professional readers in India has written us asking if we 
can let him know the cheapest and best British firm from whom 
he can obtain pyrogallic acid, resublimed and crystals, and also 
hyposulphite of soda, direct in quantities. British manufac- 
turers, please communicate with THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Australasian ** Happy Moment " Competition.—The result of 
the competition held this year by Messrs. Kodak for photo- 
graphers in Australasia has been announced. There were 116 
prizes in all, and we note that the first prize of £100 is awarded 
to Mr. Harold Cazneaux, whose pictures are well-krfown to many 
of our readers from reproductions in THE A. P. Mr. Cazneaux 
has also been represented on several occasions in THE A. P. 
Colonial Exhibition, and the London Salon of Photography. 

** Fotonic °° Blotting for Photographers.—Readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., both professional and amateur, who use quantities 
of blotting paper for print drying or for the bromoil process, 
etc., should try the * Fotonic ” brand, manufactured and sold by 
Messrs. L. S. Dixon and Co., Ltd., of 62, Carter Lane, London, 
E.C. This paper has a beautiful, smooth, silky surface, entirely 
fluffless, and is supplied in three thicknesses, the extra thick 
being a very heavy quality. It is chemically pure, and can be 
specially recommended for all photographic purposes. It is sold 
in sheeis, 20 by 25, or in books of twelve leaves, various sizes, 
in waterproof binder, and in shilling packets. 
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REPAIRING DARK SLIDES. 


HOTOGRAPHIC apparatus is, gene- 

rally speaking, so strongly and care- 
fully made that, given proper treatment 
in use, it should last a lifetime. Espe- 
cially is this so with dark slides, and if 
an ordinary amount of care is taken with 
them they should need no doctoring or 
repair; but that proverbial “if” spoils 
everything, and in practice dark slides 
do not get even an average amount of 
care in the hands of many amateurs, for 
they are left about on sloppy developing 
benches, or left lying in the hot sun or 
on damp grass, until warping and other 
such evils are plainly manifest. - 

Whatever is the cause of the evil, it 
will not be out of place, perhaps, to give 
a few hints as to the best remedies to 
apply, so that normal working of the dark 
slides may be obtained. It must be said, 
however, that the dark slide is a very 
tricky thing to deal with, and very exact 
and careful workmanship must be applied 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

The most common fault to be found in 
dark slides is perhaps that of letting light 
in through the central division. To over- 
come this defect proceed as follows: 
Unscrew all the hinges, taking great care 
not to lose any of the fine screws that 
are used. It would be best to have a 
small saucer or cardboard box handy to 
put these in with the hinges, so that they 
may be kept safe. 

When the two halves are separated it 
will be seen that one half is different 
from the other. Consequently each will 
require different treatment. Take the 
half first that has the rebate cut into it. 
This must be smoothed down in the fol- 
lowing manner: Take a sheet of No. o 
glasspaper, and tack it down round the 
edges to a flat and even drawing-board. 
Now, with the dark slide rebate down- 
wards, press it firmly on to the sand- 
paper and rub it round with a circular 
motion, taking care to keep it on the 
paper all the time. It will be seen, if the 
slide is lifted and inspected, that the 
sandpaper is rubbing off the parts of the 
slide that are higher than the main sur- 
face. Keep on rubbing till these high 
parts are brought down to the main sur- 
face, that is when the whole surface is 
flat. Now, if the two halves are pressed 
together an improvement will, doubtless, 
be noticeable, and if the improvement has 
been sufficient to stop the light effec- 
tively then no more need be done; but 
if not, the other half requires doctoring. 
This half cannot be rubbed on to the sand- 
paper, as the previous half was done 
For this, therefore, procure a small, fine, 
flat file, and file lightly around the four 
sides of the slide lying next the project- 
ing ridges. Be very careful not to file 
the edges themselves, or the remedy will 
produce more dire effects than the evil. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. Р. AND 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
r Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


P. N. are invited 


When this has been done, press the two 
halves together once more, and look care- 
fully for any leakage of light. If the light 
still leaks through, some high places on 
the ridged half of the slide will be the 
cause. Find these, and mark them with 
a pencil, afterwards filing off these lumps 
until the two halves press closely together, 
excluding all light in doing so. In all 
these operations great care should be 


taken to remove as little of the wood as. 


possible. If this is all that has to be 
done to the slide, the whole thing may 
be screwed together again ready for use. 
In screwing together, another fault may 
show itself, this being the screws being 
too loose to fit in the holes, and in con- 
sequence not holding the halves tightly 
together. If this is the case, glue into the 
hcles some small wooden plugs, and drive 
the screws into these, when all will be 
well. It should be mentioned that before 
fitting any parts together finally all 
dust and dirt must be carefully brushed 
out, so that closely fitting joints may be 
obtained. 

The metal divisions used to separate the 
plates may require .attention. 
have worn shiny they will cause markings 
on the plates, due, of course, to reflected 
light. These divisions should therefore 
be reblackened with a dull black varnish. 
The insides of the slides could also. with 
advantage, be blackened over with this 
varnish. If any catches are missing they 
should be replaced, new ones being easily 
obtainable from photographic dealers. 
The springs in the centre of the divisions 
sometimes get broken. These may be re- 
placed by anyone handy with his tools. 
The rivets holding the broken springs 
should first be punched out, using a fine 
nail or pin punch. А new spring can then 
be made up from thin clock or watch 
springs, bending it to shape with pliers, 
first of all heating the material in a gas 
flame. The new spring may then be 
riveted in place, using fine copper or iron 
wire for rivets. If this piece of work 
sounds too formidable, the tinsmith will 
do it for a few pence. 

A shutter that sticks may be cured by 
drawing it out, and examining the edges 
carefully to find out the tight places, 
afterwards removing these with a fine file, 
or a small amount of blacklead powder 
may be dropped into the groove, and the 
shutter pushed in and out a few times. 
Do not put too much blacklead into these 
grooves, or the appearance of the slide 
will be none too brilliant afterwards. If 
the velvet underneath the shutter has 
worn, a new piece should be glued on. 
Make quite sure. however, that this velvet 
is of the right thickness. 

If any pieces are chipped off the edges 
or sides of the slide, improvement may 
be made by mixing a paste of glue 
and sawdust, as thick as putty. This 
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should then be spread by means of a 
knife into the chipped places, smoothing 
down this mixture to the level of the 
wood. These spots can afterwards be 
stained and varnished. 

This, I think, covers practically all the 
faults that would occur in a dark slide 
that can be remedied by the amateur, and 
if he will proceed carefully he need never 
be afraid of tackling the repair of his 
own slides, and there can be no excuse 
for him if he owns slides that are not 
fit to be used. | W. 
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PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMING. 


N O doubt a practioal hint or two 
would be appreciated by fellow- 
photographers who use this popular and 
inexpensive method of framing their 
favourite prints or those of others which 
appeal to them. 

It is rather difficult, for tyros at least, 
to get the finished article with an abso- 
lutely parallel margin of binding all the 
way round the front, and I have noticed 


Vig. І. 


several where the binding has narrowed 
off to the corners. Now, the method I use 
to get over this, and one I have found to 
answer the purpose very well, especially 
when one has to manipulate a wet, gummy 
strip of binding, is to cut the binding into 
four strips the requisite length of the glass 


‚ апа lay each piece on the bench or table. 


Td ; 


i 


Fig. 2. 


Now get a steel or brass rule—anything 
will do having a straight edge—and lay it 
over the strip, } in. or } in., according to 
taste, from the edge which will be the 
part shown on the front (fig. 2). 
Press the ruler on the strip and lift one 
of the corners of the uncovered portion of 
the binding, and run the finger ог thumb 
along it until it is bent at right angles. 
This is your guide for mounting.  . 
Now take the four strips and, with 8 
piece of cotton wool or sponge previously 
soaked in water, moisten each, and allow 
to remain for a minute or two until tacky; 
then place on the glass, and bend over to 
the back and proceed as ordinarily. The 
line made on the strip should be placed 
on the edge of the glass, and when done 
will give the parallel lines desired. 
Another tip I have never noticed Sus 
gested before is, when about to bind the 
glass, mount, and cardboard back together, 
to place them all in a book smaller К 
frame will be, and so use the weight 0 
the top portion of the leaves as а tem- 
porary press to keep them in position 
while the binding strips are being plac 
in position. (See fig. 1.) Е. A J. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


' Nature" Sleepeth Not. 

No, the Nature Photographic Society is not 
asleep—far from it, says the secretary, Mr. H. 
Armytage Sanders. At all events, he is my 
authority for the contradiction, for he tells me 
there is a band of active workers always in- 
creasing the usefulness of its sphere. Well, that 
is exactly what we were told was to occur if the 
control was removed from the North to London. 
Perhaps, in the noise of the great city, we are 
not able to distinguish its little shout going up 
from Charing Cross Road. However, it is те- 
ported that the society’s little journal has gone 
to rest, and that the organ of the Selborne 
Society has come to its timely aid, and offered 
it the hospitality of its columns. Further, I can 
assure the Nature Photographic Society of my 
small effort in voicing its joys and sorrows, if only 
the good secretary will keep me posted of current 
events, as the former secretary did. 


North Middlesex Exhibition. 

I have a splendid account of the success of the 
North Middlesex Photographic Exhibition. “Опе 
of the most successful we have had,” says the 
secretary, “and has entirely justified the deter- 
mination of the council to carry on with it, despite 
certain pessimists who foretold а fiasco and 
heavy loss. The number of pictures and slides 
actually formed a record, and that they fully 
maintained the society’s reputation for quality 
will be seen from the judge’s report. The up- 
to-date and topical fare provided for the visitors 
met with hearty approval, for during the exhibi- 
tion a sum of £7 was collected for Red Cross 
funds, and this will be augmented by the proceeds 
of the sale of copies of the pictures which were 
voted the best in the exhibition. 


Novelties fur Societies. 

It was something of a novelty to ask the 
visiting public to state, on a ballot form pro- 
vided, which they considered to be the best 
picture in the exhibition, and they voted “The 
Butterfly,” by Louis Dick, to first place, with a 
good second in “Across the Nave, St. Paul’s,” by 
Ww. Н. A. Fincham; and, curious to note, for the 
third place there was a tie between “The Bridle 
Path,” by R. E. Norton, and “A Mountain Vil- 
lage,” by H. W. Fincham. Already I hear the 
producing artists are groaning under the burden 
of orders that have come in ,for. the winning pic- 
tures. A progressive svirit is abroad in the 
North Middlesex Society, as exhibited in the com- 
nrehensive series of seven lecture demonstrations 
promised by Mr. Bertram C. Wickison, F.R.P.S., 
for pictorial workers. The continuity is so excel- 
lently expressed in title that I must give them 
for the benefit of others. The series comprise: 
“The Pictorial Worker in the Field”; "Effect: 
Its Value in Pictorial Photography "; “ Combina- 
tion Landscape Printing”; “Pictorial Lantern- 
Slide Making "; "Oil Pigment Printing "; "Com- 
bination Bromide Enlarging”; “Carbon Printing 
for Exhibition Work” The subjects are com- 
prehensive, the lecturer is an expert, and the 
whole scheme designed to give members a 
thorough knowledge of how to make the best use 
of their apparatus and the printing mediums at 
their command to produce artistic results. 


Eighteen Pictures Sold at Richmond. 

From further information that has reached me 
in regard to the splendid results of the exhibi- 
tion held by the Richmond Camera Club, I am 
glad to find the patriotic feature has been kept 
well to the front. In the case of the exhibition, 
it was not expected that a big profit would accrue, 
but it apnears the announcement that fifty per 
cent. at least of any sales of pictures would be 
devoted to the Prince of Wales’ Fund has 
encouraged the visitors to purchase. I say this 
advisedly and in no disparagement of the work 
nurchased. To hand over £3 85. od. to the fund 
is a fine effort, when one considers that the bulk 
of the subjects sold did not exceed five shillings 
to seven and sixpence cach. I have often thought 
more pictures would be sold at exhibitions if only 
exhibitors were a little more reasonable in the 
prices asked. 


The Topical Exhibition. 


I have quite a rosy account from Walthamstow 
of the success that attended their topical exhibi- 
tion. I say topical, for I really cannot other- 
wise describe it. A “Dreadnought,” a "Bel. 
gium," and a "Bruges" lecture, with numerous 
examples on the walls from these brave places, 
all maintained my description. The secretary 
says the attendance was very good; several even- 
ings they were quite crowded, with standing room 
only; in fact, the whole show was very successful 
indeed. The members have done well in ex- 
hibits, particularly in the autochrome branch, 
where fifty examples were shown. The show was 
also enhanced by the fine exhibit put up ry the 
societies in the East Anglian Federation, in 
which the Lincoln Society came out first in the 
award list, with South Essex Camera Club a 
good second. In the members’ classes plaques 
went to S. Bridgen, J. S. Fairfoull, W. H. Harri- 
son, Н. E. Pracy, Т. R. Nunn, A. W. Hunt, 
В. S. Marshall, S. Rodgers, J. Cox, and Е. Ison. 
with numerous awards to other pictures. A word 
of praise for the artistic little catalogue. 


Leicester Enthusiasm. 

“Societies are run on enthusiasm,” says the 
secretary of the Leicester Photographic Society. 
“And the subscription,” adds the treasurer, whose 
motto is, “Attend the lectures and pay up.” 
The secretary is, to some extent, perfectly cor- 
rect, for one can usually cut the garment accord- 
ing to the cloth; yet a greater liberality and 
freedom of movement can be ensured if there is 
nlenty of cloth to cut from. So a welcome is 
accorded to the four gentlemen who make up 
the half-way house of the number the society set 
out for, in doubling the membership this year. 
By the way, this society is appealing to its mem- 
bers to p.ovide the pictures for the Belgian 
house in Leicester, and the idea strikes me as a 
good feature for other societies to undertake the 
pictorial furnishing of the Belgian houses in their 
district. 


Edinburgh to Help Bel¢ium. 

I am proud of the response to the appeal for 
help to the Belgian Relief Fund that has been 
made by many photographic sccieties. The Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society are no exception to 
the rule, and this year's exhibition will be held 
as usual in the society's hall, 38, Castle Street, 
from November 2151 to December sth; but the 
proceeds are to go to the Belgian Relief Fund. 
In addition to the usual classes, the council have 
decided to introduce one for novices in landscape 
and seascape, specially designed to reach those 
members who have not exhibited before. A special 
attraction for the exhibition is the fine collection 
of marine and naval pictures loaned by Mr. Е. J. 
Mortimer. Survey work is to have special encour- 
agement, and two prizes of a guinea each for 
the best collection in one frame. 


Selby Opens. 

The Selby Photographic Society opened the 
session on Wednesday, November 4th, by an ex- 
hibition of members’ prints and lantern slides. 
The slides were shown in a stand. and afterwards 
were put through a lantern. A fine selection of 
prints were exhibited, ranging from 20 hy 16 
green, blue and brown carbons to the humble 
quarter-plate gaslight. А nice company was 
present, and an enjoyable evening was spent. 


Warrington Society. 

At the Warrington Photographic  Society's 
weekly meeting, on Tuesday, Mr. W. H. Hartley 
gave a very fine lecture, illustrated by lantern 
views, on “Belgium and Switzerland: Their 
People and Towns.” The first part, dealing with 
our Allies in the war, was most appreciated, the 
pictures of Brussels, Bruges, and Antwerp elicit- 
ing the enthusiastic interest of the audience, the 
largest so far this session. The scenes in the 
Ardennes were very fine, showing agricultural 
methods so different from those of Southern 
Britain. Basle introduced us to a wonderfully 
clear and fascinating series of pictures of the 
Alps, the rivers and the lakes, especially that 
of Geneva. 
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Fragments at Oldham. 

At the Oldham Equitable Photographic Society, 
on Monday evening, the much esteemed and 
energetic president, Mr. J. Hutchinson, gave his 
annual lecture. The title was “Fragments,” and 
the masterly and versatile manner in which he 
described to his audience how the composition of 
a picture is made up from fragments was excep- 
tionally interesting and instructive. The light- 
ning charcoal sketches he executed were really 
very creditable, and illustrated in a very marked 
manner the points that tend to make or mar a 
picture. Mr. Hutchinson excels in springing plea- 
sant surprises on everyone, and he certainly did 
so at the close of his lecture, when, with his usual 
forethought for everyone’s comfort, he announced 
that coffee and sandwiches and several other 
"fragments" would be served. From the annua] 
report I note this society is continuing to pro- 
gress, and are now arranging to be housed in 
more suitable quarters from March next, when 
they will be fixed up at the Free Library, in 
Union Street. A suggestion is also made that 
the society change its meeting night to Tuesday, 
which is the half-holidav closing day for shop- 
keepers. It mav interest the Oldham members to 
know that similar action by other societies has 
met with excellent results where carried out. 


Keeping Photographic Records. 

At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society Mr. C. Forbes lectured last Monday even- 
ing on "Some Ancient Essex Churches," his 
remarks being illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides of old churches, fonts, hour glasses, and 
other subjects interesting to the antiquarian and 
record worker. May they be preserved from the 
violence of the cultured narty; but, as an extra 
precaution, it is important we should take every 
available opportunity to preserve their records by 
rhotograph and lantern slide. 


Southampton and Federation Lectures. 

I have just reccived the syllabus of the South- 
ampton Camera Club, which gives evidence of the 
existence of the first Southern Federation Lecture 
List. Several lectures are extracted, and a couple 
of evenings are set apart for the Federation 
prints and slides. The military and naval activi- 
ties of the South Coast have thrown obstacles in 
the way of early develonment, therefore one is 
glad to note evidence of difficulties being over- 
come. 


Dundee Syllabus, 

The Dundee and East of Scotland Society only 
meet monthly at the University College; but a 
very worthy list of subjects is arranged for 
these mectings, while the practical demonstra- 
tions, which are held in the clubrooms, at 39, 
High Street, Dundee, are a very promising lot. 


"The portfolio and lantern slide sections are im- 


portant features of this society's organisation, and 
monthly the subject changes from landscape to 
flower subjects, shipping to architecture, or 
clouds to figure subjects and children at play. 


Panchromatic Plates at L. and P. 

Mr. Ernest Human, the hon. sec. of the London 
and Provincial Photographic Association, invites 
readers of THE А. P. to a lecture by Mr. A. J. 
Newton, on November igth, on “The Necessity 
for Panchromatic Plates." The subject matter 
will be very fully dealt with, and illustrated by 
spectrum experiments. The Association meets at 
the Food Reform Restaurant, 2 and 3, Furnival 
Street, Holborn, E.C., and will start at 8 p.m. 
"rompt. I would say to my London readers that 
this is a lecture which should not on any account 
be missed. 


A Midland Federation Society. 

The Beeston Photographic and Art Club have 
issued an effective if unpretentious syllabus of 
lectures and demonstrations, and I am glad to 
note they have not forgotten the exhibition, and 
in this case it will wind up the session. I am 
always recommending societies to run an exhibi- 
tion, no matter how small their organisation may 
be; it helps the members, and it helps the 
society. 
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. A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
Editor, THE 


cation). 
to the 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Plate Speeds. 
Will you please tell me the relation between 
H. and D., Watkins. and Wynne speed num- 
bers, ie., when given one to find the other? 
Can you explain (table of numbers enclosed)? 

L. P. (Charlton). 

We cannot pretend to explain the 
obvious discrepancies in the table of speed 
numbers you quote, but the following will 
enable you to convert any number in one 
scale to its equivalent in either of the 
other two systems. Denote H. and D. vy 
H., Watkins by Wat., and Wynne by Wy. 
1. To convert H. to Wat., multiply H. 

by 1.47. 
2. To convert Wat. to H., divide Wat. 

by 1.47. 
3. To convert H. to Wy., take the 
square root of H. and multiply by 

7.76. 

4. To convert Wy. to H., take the 
square of Wy. and divide by 60.21. 


5. To convert Wat. to Wy., take the 
square root of Wat. and multiply 
by 6.4. 

6. To convert Wy. to Wat., take the 
square of Wy. and divide by 40.96. 


Or the above may all be presented in 
the triple equation, 


Wat.  H, Wy. 
1'47 I 
Development Factor. 


I have hitherto been using plates of 3oo H. 
and D., and developer with factor 11. But I 
am now experimenting in the making of en- 
larged negatives, using ordinary plates of 
speed go H. and D. Should the development 
factor be reduced? If so, to what extent? 
Should the same factor be used for develop- 
ing the positives with these ordinary plates? 
D. E. S. (Cardin). 


Your query does not admit of a decided 
answer, because several factors (unknown 
to us) have to be considered. The first 
point to note is that for comparable (print) 
effects the larger the scale of the negative 
the softer the desirable contrasts. Thus, 
supposing you were using the same plate, 
viz. 300 H. and D. in your case, for the 
original small negative and the sequent 
enlarged negative, you would find a lower 
factor, say, 10 or 9, perhaps desirable for 
the latter. There is the further point to 
consider, viz., that you are using a rapid 
(300 H. and D.) plate and factor 11 for 
the original, and a considerably slower 


plate (go Н. and D.) for the enlarged 
negative. Broadly put, the general expe- 
rience and opinion is that slow plates tend 
more to contrasty effects than do rapid 
plates under equivalent exposure and 
similar development conditions. Here 
again then the chances are that you will 
have another reason for reducing the de- 
velopment factor. With regard to the de- 
velopment of the positives, you will find 


it desirable to aim at a somewhat soft-con- . 


trast positive—especially if you are using 
artificial light. The kind of positive to 
aim at is one that would compare with 
such a negative as would give a decidedly 
soft-contrast bromide print by contact 
The positive should have generous expo- 
sure without being excessive, a dilute de- 
veloper and a reduced factor, say, 9 as 
against 11, for ordinary negative work. 


Blocking Out. 


I shall be glad if vou will tell me what solu- 
tion to use for blocking out an unsightly 
background in an outdoor portrait. 


J. H. B. (Wellington). 


This may be done in many ways, e.g. 
go round the figure on the film side with 
a softish retouching pencil or with a 
brush and any opaque water colour, e.g. 
lampblack,  vermilion, red ochre, etc., 
getting a line, say, % in. wide. Outside 
(beyond) this the rest may be blocked out 
with any opaque varnish (black varnish, 
etc.), or opaque paper (black, red), applied 
either to the glass or film side. Indian 
ink rubbed up with water may be used 
and washed off again if unsatisfactory. 
The Vanguard Manufacturing Co., 
Maidenhead, put up a convenient block- 
ing-out preparation called Photopake. 


Dark Tones, etc. 


Would you kindly tell me how to obtain the 
dark tones obtained by professional photo- 
graphers? It has always been a difficulty to 
obtain black prints. Can you also tell me if 
the solutions one can buy for glossing prints 
are as good as ferrotype plates, as I find a 
great number of my prints stick and are 
spoiled, etc. ? W. J. S. (Dalston). 


You omit to tell us a most important 
item, viz., what printing process you are 
using. If you want black and white prints 
you should have no difficulty whatever in 
getting rich blacks. But if you are using 
P.O.P., the case is “quite other.” Black 
tones by this process involve toning in 
gold, then in platinum, and even then the 
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result is not always all one could wish. 
As to prints sticking to the glazing plates, 
one important factor tending to prevent 
this is to let the prints dry thoroughly 
after the last washing, exposing both sides 
to the air. The glazing plates must be 
quite clean and well polished with pow- 
dered French chalk (i.e. talc) before each 
time of using. The dry print is soaked 
in cold water just long enough to make 
it thoroughly limp, say five minutes, laid 
on the plate, /ightly squeegeed, the back 
paper surface dried with blotting paper, 
and the plate put in an airy place to dry 
very thoroughly. Messrs.  Houghtons 
supply a glazing solution which we have 
found to answer extremely well. But 
glazing plates, glass or ferrotype are re- 
quired with it just as in the ordinary way 
of glazing. 


Enlarging, etc. 


(1) Is the condenser to be always close to the 
negative, or should this be adjustable? (2) 
Is the distanoe of the light from the con- 
denser a variable one? If so, what deter- 
mines this? In projection would the same 
position of the light suit an F/6.8 and F/8 
lens? E. G. H. B. (Market Rasen). 


(1) It is not essential that the negative 
be close to the condenser, provided the 
entire negative is included in the cone 
which has the condenser as base and light 
source as apex. But it is both usual and 
convenient always to have the negative 
pretty close to the flat side of the con- 
denser, which is towards the light source. 
(2 The distance between the light and 
condenser should be variable at command 
so that enlargements of different scales of 
magnification may be made at will In 
arranging the apparatus either for enlarg- 
ing or projection, which are really one 
and the same so far as this part of the 
business is concerned, the procedure, in 
brief, is this: Insert the negative, and 
get the image on the easel or sheet of the 
desired size. Remove the negative and 
adjust the distance between the light and 
condenser to get even illumination. Re- 
place the negative, and finally readjust 
the projecting or enlarging lens as regards 
focus, if necessary. Thus you will infer 
that the position of the light relative to 
the condenser in part depends on the scale 
of magnification of the negative image, 
and thus the focal length herein is a fac- 
tor. If this does not cover your points 
write again. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


247th 
Lesson. 


AN 


T is one of the par- 
ticular charms of 
photography that it is 
capable of being em- 
ployed to give plea- 
sure to others than 
the worker himself. 
Thus the holiday 
exposures may be 
printed on larger 
Size paper, with white 
masked margins, and 
bound up so as to 
form a permanent re- 
cord of that particu- 
lar holiday. One’s friends are always 
interested in seeing such a book of 
pictures. In a similar way a set of lan- 
tern slides may be prepared, with this 
advantage, that a dozen people will be 

able to see the projected pictures on the 
screen, instead of the one or two who 
can look over the set of bound-up 
prints. Nor must it be supposed that 
the cost of a projection lantern is pro- 
hibitive, for it is possible nowadays to 
obtain a quite effective lantern for pic- 
tures on a comparatively small screen 
at a very moderate price. Reference to 

a current list shows lecture lanterns at 
prices very little over a guinea, and for 
small shows in ordinary rooms a very 
powerful illuminant is not necessary. 

However, at the moment we want to 
consider, not the lantern, but the 
various methods of making the slides 
which are open to the average worker. 
There are two ways in which we may 
work: (1) by contact, and (2) in the 
camera or by projection. 

Slides by Contact. 

In making a slide by contact we pro- 
ceed in much the same way as when 
we are about to make a contact print. 
We are often asked, *What is a con- 
tact print?" Possibly some confusion 
arises because we do not always think 
of a paper picture as a print, whether 
it is the same size as the negative or 
enlarged. That is, we usually speak of 
jrints and enlargements when we mean 
contact prints and enlarged prints. A 
contact print is one made by placing 
the sensitive paper in contact with the 
negative. Thus, if we make slides by 
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contact, the image will always Бе 
exactly the same size as the image on 
the negative. The slide itself may be a 
different size, because lantern slide 
plates are square, and measure 3} in. 
along each side. If we are using a 
quarter-plate camera we shall only get 
a part of the picture on to the lantern 
plate, but if we are using a smaller size, 
such as a Brownie Kodak, or any 
3% by 23 camera, we shall be able to 
print practically the whole of the nega- 
tive on to the lantern plate. In very 
many cases we shall find that bits out 
of a quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and even half- 
plate negatives may be printed by con- 
tact, and that the finished slide may 
possess greater pictorial merits than a 
print from the whole of the negative. 
Reference to last week's lesson on trim- 
ming down will show how this may 
readily be so. However, the worker 
using a quarter-plate, or anything 
larger, will frequently want to include 
the whole of the picture on the plate, 
and so will be debarred from working 
by the contact method in those in- 
stances. 


Contact, Theoretical and Actual. 


We ordinarily assume that when we 
place the lantern plate face downwards 
on the negative in the printing frame, 
and close the back of the frame, we 
have securcd contact between the two 
film suríaces. But have we actually 
done 30? Remember that the surfaces 
of the glass are not absolutely flat, 
though they may be very nearly so. We 
can avoid particles of dust or grit be- 
tween the two which would prevent con- 
tact, but if the glass surfaces are 
slightly undulating, no pressure we 
can apply in an ordinary printing frame 
will ever bring the hollow portions into 
absolute contact with the other film. 
Granted that the space left between is 
fractional, it is sometimes enough to 
destroy the perfection of definition, 
and so it wil be found that the 
finest slides, and particularly those 
which it is desired to use on a large 
sized screen, are made by means of the 
camera. However, very excellent slides 
may be made by contact, if care is 
taken to remove from the edges of the 
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negative any frilled edges of the film, 
and if a frame is used which has good, 
strong pressure springs, and a sheet of 
stout plate glass to take this pressure. 

In those cases where a slide is to be 
printed from part of a negative of larger 
size great care must be taken to pre- 
vent the corners or edges of the lantern 
plate from scratching the film of the 
negative. It needs neat manipulation 
to pick up the plate without damaging 
the film of the negative, either with the 
corners of the plate or the finger nails. 

Slides by Projection. 

Making a slide by projection is like 
making a print by projection, ѕау by 
means of the enlarging lantern, which 
projects the image on to the sensitive 
paper. When we take a photograph 
the lens projects the image on to the 
plate in the camera. Working by pro- 
jection we may make our slide the same 
size of image as the negative, or we 
may enlarge the whole or a portion of 
the negative, or reduce the whole or 
a portion of the negative. Two projec- 
tion methods are open to us: we may 
use an enlarging lantern, working in 
the usual way in a dark-room, and fixing 
the lantern plate on the enlarging easel; 
or we may fix up our negative at the 
window, making sure that it is quite 
evenly illuminated, and then photo- 
graph it with any ordinary camera 
which has sufficient range of focussing 
adjustment. If we wish to work by arti- 
ficial light, one of the simple parabolic 
reflectors, with one or two lights, will 
be found to illuminate the negative 
quite evenly, and will have the advan- 
tage of being constant, whereas day- 
light is very variable, and at this time 
of year is only workable in the middle 
of the day, when most workers are en- 
gaged in other ways than the pursuit of 
a hobby. The use of the enlarging lan- 
tern also gives us the advantage of arti- 
ficial light. 

Conjugate Foci. 

Any worker who has made an en- 
largement will know that the distance 
between the lens and the bromide 
paper is greater than the distance be- 
tween the lens and the negative. The 
observant worker will have noticed 
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that these two distances are propor- 
tional to the size of the negative and the 
size of the enlargement (in linear 
dimensions). That is, if we have a 
quarter-plate negative, and enlarge it 
to whole-plate, which is just twice the 
size (in linear dimensions), the distance 
from lens to bromide paper will be twice 
the distance from lens to negative. 
When we come to make our slide we 
shall usually be reducing the size in- 
stead of enlarging, and so our greater 
distance—or conjugate—will be between 
the negative and the lens. If we are 
reducing a 5 by 4 in. negative so as 
to obtain a picture on our lantern plate 
2% by 2 in.—that is half-size linear— 
the distance between lens and negative 
will be just double that between lens 
and lantern plate. The lantern plate, 
of course, will be fixed on to the easel. 
A Probable Difficulty. 

Now it is very likely that the exten- 
sion provided on the enlarging lantern, 
while ample for ordinary enlargement 
work, will be insufficient for reductions. 
However, this may be readily over- 
come. Perhaps the easiest way is by 
using a lens of shorter focal length. A 
lantern that would not work for reduc- 
tions when fitted with a lens of 8 in. 
focal length would probably do so if 
we fitted a lens of, say, 5 in. focal 
length. But if no shorter focus lens is 
at hand, we may readily increase the 
extension of the enlarger. Perhaps the 
simplest way of doing this is to get a 
good, sound cigar box, one of the kind 
which has held a hundred cigars, and 


Re ER’S EVENING” at the Royal Photographic 
Society was filled in an interesting way by Mr. Newman F. 
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which is almost square in section. The 
lid must be securely nailed down, and 
the top, sides, and bottom, but not the 
ends, neatly covered with brown or black 
paper securely glued on. In one end 
we must now cut a square hole, leav- 
ing about half an inch all round. This 
frame or margin of half an inch in 
width may then be covered with black 
velvet. To attach the velvet, brush glue 
over the wood, and wait a minute or 
two before applying the velvet. If the 
glue is hot and very fluid when the 
velvet is applied it will run through and 
mess up the pile. But when slightly set 
it simply holds to the back of the velvet 
without affecting the pile. We now 
need an extra front, or lens board, for 
the enlarging lantern, and this may be 
cut out of stout cardboard. In it a 
square hole must be cut, exactly the 
same size as that we have already made 
in the end of the cigar box. Then 
screw the cardboard panel on to the 
box, the velvet ensuring a light-tight 
joint. At the other end of the box we 
may affix a spare lens flange, first cut- 
ting out a round hole, of course ; or, if 
we wish to avoid the cost of the flange, 
we may cut the hole with greater 
accuracy, and actually screw our lens 
into the hole. The brass threads will 
form threads in the comparatively soft 
wood, and we shall find such a method 
quite satisfactory, if it is carefully done. 
The inside of the cigar box must be 
painted a dead black, and, if preferred, 
it might be lined with black velvet 
before the lid is nailed down—this 
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method giving a surface which is almost 
non-reflecting. We shall now have an 
addition of possibly 8 or 9 in. to our 
extension, and this will enable us to 
get the longer conjugate between lens 
and negative. 
Working in the Camera. 

Whether working by daylight or with 
artificial light reflected from some form 
of parabolic reflector, and holding the 
lantern plate in the dark slide, we shall 
require either a special slide or a carrier 
which will hold the plate securely in 
position, and enable us to place the pic- 
ture on it in the correct position. The 
ground glass focussing screen should 
be of the very finest grain, and marked 
with the size of the lantern plate. It is 
then a simple matter to get a critically 
sharp image exactly in the right place. 
Nothing is more annoying than to find 
the image crooked or one-sided on the 
lantern plate after development, for this 
means the cutting of a special mask 
when binding up the slides. 


Further notes on slide making, the 
choice of plates and developers, methods 
of production, and so on, will be given 
in succeeding weeks. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 


previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, М.С. 


A frame of white paper was suitably arranged 


Horne, who demonstrated home portraiture with one of the small 
projection arc lamps manufactured by the Westminster Engineer- 
ing Company. It might be asked, why go to the expense of any 
method of artificial lighting when daylight was available for 
nothing? To this Mr. Horne replied that most people were 
more or less engaged during the day, and that the evening 
was the only time when it was possible to interrupt the sequence 
of domestic harmony by attempting portraiture. Flashlight was 
excellent, but it had obvious disadvantages, especially if the 
room were low; the smoke was also a drawback, and, moreover, 
with flashlight it was not possible to see what effect was being 
produced. 

A friend of Mr. Horne’s, having engaged to make a number 
of portraits in a small class-room at a bazaar, delivering post- 
card prints to the patrons the same evening, found himself in 
difficulties, flashlight being out of the question on account of 
the smallness of the room, while the ceiling was so very low that 
to hang up an ordinary arc light was impracticable. It occurred 
to him, however, to take the miniature projection arc lamp in 
use for his enlarging lantern, and, finding that a test with the 
Wynne meter gave a rather surprising result, he used this for the 
purpose required, with quite encouraging success. 

Further experiments had shown that there was quite a field 
open for home portraiture with this agency. In conjunction 
with his friend, Mr. Horne arrived at a suitable means of 
diffusing the light with the aid of engineer’s tracing paper of a 
bluish shade. Usually the Jamp was placed on the top of a 


to act as a reflector, and, using reflected light only, he found 
himself able to give exposures of three seconds at F/4 on rapid 


plates. With the same lamp he had made platinotype prints in 
the evening, giving about three or four minutes’ exposure at 
six or eight inches. The lamp, it should be said, took 4} 
amperes of current, and the cost of running was nothing very 
considerable. 

Mr. Horne gave some details of his manipulations. His choice 
of plates was the Ilford Most Rapid Versatile or the Marion 
Record ; his choice of developer was 5 per cent. rodinal for five 
minutes. As to the lens, on the occasion when the lamp was 
first used for portraiture, a 6-inch lens had to be employed on 
account of the very small room, and in the postcards produced 
it did not signify that the corners of the plate were not covered. 
Of course, a pleasant proportion in the portrait was a matter 
of distance, and he suggested that one should not attempt to 
have less than about ten feet between camera and sitter. 
Roughly speaking— 

At то feet a 17-inch lens gave about a 13-inch head on the plate. 
9-inch lens is Є 3-inch head " T 
6-inch lens 3s $5 3-inch head = * 


39 99 


39 99 


Mr. Horne carried out a very full demonstration, exposing 
on one or two members of the audience, and developing and 
printing, and these extemporised portraits, together with other 
examples which he brought forward, fully bore out his con- 
tention as to the additional interest which home portraiture de- 
rived from this method of lighting. 
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BY MISS E. S. AUSTIN. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


VERY nearly every would-be artist starts 
off with a wrong notion, viz., that in pic- 
ture making the chief thing is to find a 
"pretty" subject. The idea is that all, or 
nearly all, depends on the subject, apart 
from the picture-maker himself. The next 
stage is to learn that prettiness is not quite 
so important as picturesqueness. A tumble- 
down cottage with “honeysuckle-embowered 
porch " is the kind of thing that is sought 
for. Presently the picturesque and romantic 
idea gives way to the pictorial element. We 
are now getting nearer to a better pro- 
portion of ideas. For as the importance of the subject itself 
receives less attention we find ourselves giving more attention 
to the “how it is done” side of the question; and presently 
“how it is done” outweighs “what it is." In other words, treat- 
ment comes before subject in order of importance. 

The picture now selected for special consideration is an apt 
case in point. If you were to say to the average amateur photo- 
grapher that you were just off for a walk to a spot where the 
foreground was chiefly occupied by a group of factory chimneys 
and workshops, sheds, and so forth, to get a picture, doubtless 
he would advise you to save your steps, as a factory chimney 
was not a pretty thing, not even picturesque, unless in ruins 
and ivy clad. But the original print from which the above 
reproduction is made is an example of excellent technica] and 
pictorial work, showing how by suitable treatment a picture can 
be made from almost any subject. Some reader may say that is 
all very well if you put the picture so much out of focus that you 
can’t be certain what the objects are. But in the original print 
before us there is no part of the picture which can be fairly 
termed noticeably out of focus. It is true that we cannot count 
the bricks in the buildings, but then the component bricks do not 
interest us in the least. When listening to a chorus or orchestra 
of, say, a hundred pertormers, we do not want to hear any one 
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voice or instrument predominant. It is the general effect in well- 
balanced, progressive harmony that pleases. 

First we may commend Miss Austin for her discreet selection. 
of a point of view which. enables her to get а simple form of 
composition in large, quiet manner. The group of chimneys 
are wisely kept away from the centre, where they would have 
been greatly in the way. Nor are they pushed too close up to 
one side, which would have given us the notion that she wanted 
to get rid of them entirely, but could not quite manage it. The 
more distant part of the landscape is a happy blend of sim- 
plicity of light and shade, with sufficient variety to give in- 
terest. The softening effect of smoke, steam, and hazy mist 
has proved a valuable help. Here, again, we see as much as 
the subject need offer us by way of suggestion, and so there 
is some room left for the play of one's imagination. The sky 
part, suggesting as it does a gathering mass of smoky, murky 
air, entirely accords with the general nature and sentiment of 
the land part, chimneys, etc. A less observant worker might 
easily have been tempted to add specific cloud-forms, and almost 
certainly ruin the whole effect by such an inharmonious note. 

But to return to the foreground, which by the big majority 
of photographers would have been dismissed as quite hope- 
less, “not worth a thought," etc., it is quite inspiring and 
pleasing to hold the original print at arm's length, and observe 
how admirably the suggestion of detail and form is rendered 
just in proportionate response to one's interest and attention. 

These remarks may, perhaps, be hurriedly read by someone 
who infers that there is some secret charm in factory chimneys. 
But this is far from the case. The charm of the picture before 
us is due to light and shade, form, arrangement; and whether 
the foreground is occupied by factory chimneys, sheds, and so 
forth is a matter of scarcely any moment at all. The worker 
was, first of all, lucky in having the right kind of day and hour, 
atmospheric effect, smokiness, and so forth, but still the credit 
is hers just the same for seeing her picture, and for good crafts- 
manshif in securing a faithful negative record. 
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Taken at Last. | 

Like other people, he had a sense of exasperation as he read, 
day after day, of the exploits of one or other of those enemy 
cruisers which have managed somehow to slip through the 
Admiralty gold braid. But he never wavered in his belief that 
the marauders, though they ran from Baffin Bay to the Austra- 
lian Bight and back again, would be finished off neatly at last. 
His faith had not long to wait for its reward. Passing along 
High Holborn, he saw in a window a legend to this effect, be- 
neath a picture of one of the vessels: 


THE NOTORIOUS GOZBEN. 
Wellington 'Xtra Speedy. 


“Good name, Wellington,” he said. “And won't he do some- 
thing now he's got his jacket off! When Wellington puts on 
a spurt and gets a bit speedy, we ought to hear something soon, 
I guess." The *something soon" came even sooner than he 
expected. He had gone scarcely a dozen paces further when 
another thrilling message faced him: “The Goeben,” it ran— 


TAKEN 
WITH A FOLDING KLITO." 


“Taken, by Jove,” he said, as he danced a step or two on the 
pavement. “Home at last," he added, as he danced some more. 
Then that bit about the folding Klito caught his eye. “A new 
sort of torpedo, I guess," he said. “Good name for a torpedo— 
Klito.": This was not the end of the pleasant news that gave 
him the taste of peppermint that morning. In another window 
was the legend: 


CAPTURED GERMAN TAUBE IN FLIGHT. 
I-30th of a second 


| ON 
"ENSIGN ROLL FILM. 


“On, Ensign, on! ” he said, oblivious of the fact that the officer 
in the British army formerly known as ensign is now the second 
lieutenant. “Good for you, Ensign," he went on, “if you can 
pot a Taube in a thirtieth of a second, it ought not to be a 
matter of more than a minute or two to get one of them Zeppe- 
lins.” And he went home more cheered up than he had been 
for days. 


Philanthropy. 


The sheer, unmitigated philanthropy one occasionally comes 
across in these days is astonishing. Before me is an American 
magazine with the statement that a certain gentleman in the 
States yearns to develop and print my snapshots. He wants to 
do it as a labour of love. It will raise him to the seventh heaven. 
For my successful snaps he proposes to make a nominal fee 
of sixpence the half-dozen, vest-pocket size, and as to the 
others, he adds— 


FAILURES NOT CHARGED. 


Only a consideration for the long-suffering waters of the 


Atlantic prevents me from giving his address at once. But those 
waters would immediately be called upon to carry such an extra 
burden that I forbear. If he had said that he made no charge 
for successes, I could have understood it. As it is, he must 
have the purse of a Rockefeller and the heart of ап angel... . 
Perhaps, though, he means his ow» failures. It is a daunting 
thought, but I refuse to think it. 


Take your Choice. 


A list of “shop” lantern-slide sets was sent me lately, and I 
was asked to make my selection. Had I wanted to make any 
selection, it would have been an embarrassing task. The first 
of the sets was concerned with that excruciatingly funny subject, 
the British Museum ; the second was a serious and solemn 
thing, called “The Sweep and the Whitewasher " ; the third had 
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a tantalising pathos; it was entitled, “Tours 

in Land of the Thistle.” Following this there 

came “Tate Gallery Pictures,” “Hokey Pokey,” 

and a set which bore the rather laconic title 

of “There was an old woman who lived.” For light relief one 
turned to “The Conquest of the Air,” and “British Battleships,” 
and then came the serious element again in the shape of “A 
frog he would a-wooing go,” and “Who Stole the Tarts?” with, 
finally, apparently as an answer to this leading question, “The 
British Army.” Need a magic lantern entertainment ever be 
monotonous? | 


A Masquerade. 

Speaking of lantern slides, I do not know where the present 
fashion for liberality in masking is going to land us, but some- 
times it looks like sending the picture itself into outer darkness 
altogether. I can well believe that it is not necessary for every 
slide to have the full area of nine square inches of trans- 
parency, and I have seen many slides which I could have wished 
had been masked more effectually. But in some . pictorial 
quarters at present there is a craze for slides which are nothing 
more than slits of light across a screen. I was at a lantern 
display the other evening, and saw every kind and sort of 
masking device in operation ; circles, cushions, domes, squares, 
ovals, oblongs, and what not danced their jigs before the eyes, 
but ever the tendency was to make the mask larger, and to 
contract the band of visibility, until one had the impression of 
viewing the picture through a door,standing slightly ajar. If 
these proceedings continue we shall have to call them mas- 
querades. 


Lantern Notes Astray. 

It is a good and safe practice to sing the anthems of the 
Allies while engaged in binding lantern slides. It will be noted 
that there are four anthems, the British, the Belgian, the 
Russian, and the “ Marseillaise," and that the sides of a slide 
also number four—an interesting coincidence which rather sug- 
gests that this quartette of patriotic songs was invented for 
this very purpose. Occasionally, when it is impossible to move 
the fingers on account of their stickiness, and when the tran- 
sparency becomes an opacity for the same reason, one may be 
excused for straying into the gutturals of the German National 
Anthem, but not otherwise. 

The lantern-slide transit box is an important item. We have 
ourselves used some boxes which were admirable, being lined 
with felt. In the case of some óthers—well, it is we who have 
felt. 

No maker of lantern slides who has any appreciation of the 
unfitness of things will omit to use thick glass, at any rate, now 
This may prove to be the sole means 
of entertainment when the slides are exhibited. We have 
known it happen more than once that the refusal of a lantern 
slide to enter the carrier, or to budge from it when once it has 
entered it, has raised a dull and profitless lantern display into 
one of singular interest and amusement. 

Some discussion has taken place on the question as to whether 
a Jantern slide can be pictorial, seeing that handwork is a minus 
quantity. To this we should answer an enthusiastic “Yes,” 
but it should always be remembered that the pictorial quality 
of a lantern slide is governed by the fact that it is visible only 
for a fleeting moment. The gamut of emotion through which 
an audience passes is something as follows: 

After 15 seconds—Magnificent. 
After 3o seconds—Might be worse. 
After 45 seconds—Rotten. 

After бо seconds—Next ! 

No lantern slide which has much expanse of sky is ever shown 
without a cloud—generally a curly-wurly one. But it is not 
only clouds that can be put on lantern slides. We have known 
expert lantern-slide workers who have actually put ripples on 
water, extra boughs on trees, smiles on faces, and silver (plaques) 
in their own pockets. 
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Nowhere, not even in the halls of science, is photo- 
graphy proving itself so adept to-day as in the business 


world. Its utility is becoming recog- 
A BUSINESS  pised near and far. One instance has 
NECESSITY. come quite casually to our notice. Ina 


certain British lace factory, where the 

patterns run into many thousands, it was formerly a 
difficult matter to arrange the samples of the delicate 
and costly material, both for the purpose of the firm's 
travellers and for sending it to prospective customers by 
, post. The difficulty has been solved by a resort to 
photography. At the central office several thousands of 
assorted negatives, illustrating the different designs, 
have been gathered together, filed, and indexed. From 
these, prints are sent out as required. The photographs 
are as good as an actual sample in most respects, and 
far more convenient to handle. One imagines that 
photography has become a necessity in places where 
fabrics are dealt with, in view of the continual multipli- 
cation of designs, and, as is the case with most dress 
goods, where fashion is continually changing, it is surely 
only a camera that can keep pace with its caprices. Auto- 
chromes and Paget colour plates have also been made 

use of for a similar purpose. 


© 0 0 
The cinema has, from time to time, been put to curious 
uses in Germany. A story reaches us of a German 
bank manager who absconded with 
THE CINEMA AS £13,000 of the bank's money. The 
A LEGAL AID. Berlin police promptly ordered 230 
e cinemas to throw the portrait of the 
thief on the screen at every performance, and in this 
way he was brought to justice. The cinema was instru- 
mental, too, in causing the arrest of the ringleaders in 
the Budapest riots. Films of the rioting were shown at 
various cinemas, and the police were thus able to recog- 
nise the men. Another instance, equally as novel, is 
that in which the cinema figured in a remarkable breach 
of promise case.  Fraülein Bertha Stahl sued Herr Justh 
for damages to her affections and health. She had come 
from a distant town to be married to him, although 
she had never seen the gentleman in her life, and he had 
never been in the company of the charming Fraülein. 
Herr Justh pleaded that he had been deceived. He had 
courted by cinematograph after getting into communi- 
cation with the lady through an advertisement. Having 
seen her portrait, he asked her to send him a cinema 
fim showing her engaged in household work, so, as 
he reasoned, that he would be sure of getting a domes- 
ticated wife. The film proved to be quite satisfactory, 
until the blushing fiancée arrived in person. She then 
confessed, tearfully, that she had never cooked or done 
housework in her life until she posed specially for the 

film. Herr Justh won his cese. 
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А very recondite paper, emanating from the Eastman 
Kodak research laboratories, was read by Mr. A. J. 
Newton at the last ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, the authors 
being Dr. L. A. Jones, Dr. C. 
E. К. Mees, and Dr. Т. G. Nutting. Without attempt- 
ing to summarise the communication, which was one 
of the stiffest mathematical papers ever reeled off the 
rostrum at Russell Square, we may say that it repre- 
sented an application of sensitometric methods on the 
lines of Hurter and Driffield, not to plates, but to papers. 
A good deal of discussion centred around the question 
as to whether there is anything in the density curve of: 
a printing paper to correspond with the straight line or 
correct exposure portion in the case of a plate. The: 
authors maintained that there was such a portion,: 
although it differed greatly according to the class of 
paper under test; but Mr. F. F. Renwick, who has also 
made some experiments in this direction, said that he 
had found, generally speaking, that even in the best: 
class of papers this straight line portion was .absent. 
A point brought out was the very great difference in the 
range or scale of gradation as between a plate and a’ 
printing paper, necessitating, in the case of every paper, ' 
the sacrifice of some portions of the scale, in order to 
obtain an accurate reproduction of the negative. 

оо © 

Everyone who has photographed uncut flowers is 
aware of the difficulty arising from wind. Very often 
screens have to be improvised in order to 
maintain steadiness during exposure. No 
such difficulty, even for autochrome ex- 
posures, attaches to the photography of toadstools, 
which remain rigid in any breeze, and quite frequently 
these curious fungi, in spite of their associations, are 
handsome fellows and well worth a plate. Dr. Somer- 
ville Hastings showed a number of wonderful examples 
in the course of his recent lecture at the Camera Club, 
and their beautiful spines, and gills, and eccentric 
shapes were admirably brought out. In one instance 
Dr. Hastings secured the autograph—not the photo- 
graph—of a mushroom, by fixing a lantern plate, and, 
while still moist, leaving the fungus resting on it for 
twelve hours, at the end of which time every fine detail 
of the surface of the sporing mushroom had registered 
itself on the plate. Even the fly which at this time of 
the year dreamily settles on the window-pane and be- 
comes surrounded with a white veil will yield a striking 
picture, not unlike a star cluster as seen through a 
telescope, if a sheet of black paper is placed behind it, 
and a photograph of those millions of snow-like fungus 
spores be taken at a magnification of, perhaps, four 
diameters. 


PHOTOMETRY AND 
PRINTING PAPERS. 
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HE question of permanence in photographic 
work is one that can always be calculated to 
arouse interest among serious workers. There 
are some people, of course, who are reported to 

have said that it would be a good thing if many so-called 
pictorial photographs faded away entirely within about 
three weeks of their coming into existence. Possibly 
they are right, but, whilst agreeing it is not desirable 
that every alleged pictorial photograph should have the 
virtue of permanence, there is no doubt that there are 
some the preservation of which is worthy of every care. 

It may be assumed, however, that most amateur 
photographers who expend plates and paper upon the 
production of photographs of subjects interesting to 
themselves and their friends have every desire to keep 
these records unimpaired. The points concerning the 
permanence of 
photo g raphic 
work are, 
therefore, of 
interest to 
every worker, 
particularly to 
the beginner, 
who may not 
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IN a work of art the emotions and the 
intellect must both play some part. 
proportioning of the parts played by these 
two sides of the human mind calls upon the 
utmost: capacities of the artist. 
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the time required for adequate washing. At the same 
time, thorough washing is always necessary, and 
although there are one or two very reliable hypo elimi- 
nators on the market, it should not be forgotten that, 
when convenient, there is nothing like plain water, and 
plenty of it, to secure the removal of all deleterious influ- 
ences upon the film. Many changes in clean water— 
say, a dozen of five minutes each—will prove quite as 
effective as the same time in running water. · 

The question of the storage of negatives has then to 
be considered. No matter how carefully the fixing and 
washing processes have been carried out, it is obvious 
that when the existence of the image is dependent 
upon a film of gelatine in which it is embedded, the 
presence of damp, for instance, will lead to disastrous 
results. How much more rapid the destruction of the 
film will be if, 
in addition to 
careless stor- 
age, іпѕић- 
cient fixing 
and washing 
have also oc- 
curred will be 
at once appa- 


The 


It is at this 


fully realise Ae point that we get very close to what is j rent.  —— 

the troubles variously called genius, the artistic insight, The influ- 
that will NM CT. А | ence, too, of 
arise unless inspiration. А nicety of balance means impure atmo- 
certain pre- success, while a small departure in either { sphere, gas 
cautions аге direction marks the “might have been.” $ fumes, etc., 
taken. have to be 


First, it has 
to be noted 
that the per- 
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Emotion is the moving power, intellect is the 
guiding and co-ordinating power of 
Sensation is the basis of the first, perception of the 


guarded 
against. 
Various 


the mind. 
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manence of тА | methods’ of 
every photo- “Aw second. Sensation must precede but must not dominate packing and 
raph. de- perception. Both must be in complete harmony. storing nega- 
pends on the doo атадан tives have 
thoroughness been advo- 


and care that the worker expends in making it; and, 
secondly, the after-care and influences to which the 
finished print may be exposed are matters that are fre- 
quently overlooked. 

To deal first with the question of negatives, there is 
no avoiding the necessity for thorough fixing and wash- 
ing if permanence is to be achieved. Тоо often the 
operation of fixing 15 scamped, or an exhausted solution 
is used, and the plate is removed from the bath long 
before the fixing salts have had time to complete their 
work thoroughly. The beginner, in particular, is apt to 
remove the negative from the fixing bath as soon as it 
15 apparently cleared of the white undeveloped emulsion, 
instead of allowing it to remain for at least ten minutes 
longer. It should be borne in mind that thorough fixing 
in a fresh hypo bath will not only assist permanence of 
the negative, but actually brings about a diminution of 
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cated from time to time in the pages of THE A. P., and 
although not requiring quite the same attention as un- 
exposed plates, they still need a considerable amount of 
care, particularly if valuable. If one of the commercial 
negative-filing boxes is employed, cach negative can be 
kept in a separate envelope supplied for the purpose, and 
placed in the box in the manner usually adopted in filing 
cabinet systems. Failing this, the best plan is to 
obtain a supply of chemically pure paper cut in pieces 
the same size as the negatives, and store the latter in 
the original plate boxes film to film, with a piece of the 
paper separating them. The boxes, needless to say, 
should be stored in a dry place. 

It must be remembered that, if chemically pure paper 
is unobtainable, the negatives are best stored film to film 
with nothing whatever between. Ordinary paper, or 
pieces of newspaper, which are sometimes used, should 
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be avoided. The first may contain traces of hypo, and 
the printing matter on the latter will, in course of time, 
undoubtedly impress itself on the gelatine film if pressed 
in contact with it, and be extremely difficult to remove. 
In the case of negatives on films, these should, if pos- 
sible, and in addition to the precautions mentioned above, 
be kept in a tin box under a weight. Two or three old 
glass negatives serve the purpose admirably. | 

With regard to prints, when permanence is desired, 
particularly with bromide, gaslight, P.O.P., and other 
silver prints, there is one point that the worker must 
keep constantly before him, and that is the absolute 
necessity for the precise following of instructions. Un- 
less the work is intended for Press purposes, there must 
be no scamping or hurrying in the endeavour to get it 
through quickly, and what has been said before regard- 
ing fixing and washing of plates applies with equal force 
to the fixing and washing of prints. In the case of 
platinum and carbon prints, the following of instructions 
is equally essential, although these processes may be 
counted upon as being as permanent as their paper sup- 
ports. The same applies to gum, oil, and the oil or 
bromoil-transfer processes. | 

Properly prepared bromide and gaslight prints which 
have been kept free from impure atmospheric conditions 
are likely to be permanent; but P.O.P. needs still more 
careful attention if the same degree of permanence is to 
be attained. Gold-toned P.O.P. prints made ten or more 
vears ago are still to be seen as fresh and perfect as 
when they were produced. In some cases these have 


been in albums, and in other cases framed and exposed 


to light action. Their present perfect condition speaks 
well for the care bestowed on their produetion. On the 
other hand, we have secn prints, both P.O.P. and bro- 
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mide, that have faded, discoloured, or become spotty in 
less than a year after their production. As the per- 
manence of a negative may be increased by varnishing, 
so a print may be preserved by careful framing, in which 
the back of the frame is sealed up by pasting a water- 
proof paper over all cracks and joints. 

A further point to consider is the possibility of chemi- 
cal impurity in the medium used for mounting. With 
the best quality mounting papers or boards and adhesive 
sold by reputable makers, no fear need be entertained on 
this score. With cheaper grades, when it is remem- 
bered that hvpo is a prominent substance іп modern 
paper manufacture, trouble from the mounts may be an 
unsuspected cause of fading. Butitis quite certain that, 
when absolute permanence is required, it will only be 
tempting fate to use any but the best materials. It is to 
be noted in connection with this that the cost of the best 
quality mounting materials is only a fractional part more 
than that of inferior kinds; and this being the case, the 
risk is certainly hardly worth running. If any doubt is 
felt, however, regarding permanency, the dry-mounting 
process should be used invariably, as by this means the 
print is completely isolated by a waterproof and pure 
tissue from contact with the mount. Any kind of mount 
can, therefore, be used if the dry-mounting process is 
adopted, quite apart from the enhanced effect that is 
secured by the perfectly flat result obtained with mounts 
of any thickness. 

And, in conclusion, it is to be said that photographic 
permanence depends quite as much on the photographer 
as on anything else, and it is certain that if ordinary 
care is taken and strict attention paid to securing the 
efficiency of the particular operations at all stages, the 
desirable quality in question will be assured. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN NOVEMBER. 


By W. А. GEALE. 


ITH the great majority of amateur photographers the 
camera is usually in evidence only in the spring and 
summer time; and when the days draw in, it is packed 

away into winter quarters, with the result that photographic 
energy suffers a set-back, so far, at any rate, as outdoor work 
is concerned. What a lot of photographic possibilities these 
“fair weatherers ” miss (if I may use this term for want of a 
better) during late autumn and the early winter months! 
For a mist ofttimes renders great service in the production 
of picturesque atmospheric effects. The illustration herewith 
may perhaps be submitted as an example of what can be 
attempted in this direction. | 


The exposure was made between 3.30 and 4 o’clock опа 
very misty afternoon in early November, with the sun break- 
ing through in a reddish orange glow—an effect often seen 
under such conditions. To prevent blurring, there being 
moving figures to be included in the angle of view, it was 
necessary that the exposure should be an instantaneous one, 
quite regardless of atmospheric conditions and the actinic 
value of the light. Needless to add, the prcvailing yellowish 
mist, almost approaching to fog, made it absolutely certain 
that under-exposure would ensue. Subsequent severe inten- 
sification, however, greatly improved matters, and made a 
printable negative. Save for this intensification, the nega- 
tive is absolutely untouched ; but the plate being unbacked 
and forced development being necessary, a good deal of 
irregular halation appeared round the sun and the top of 
the monument. This has necessitated a little working up 
on the print here reproduced, which is an enlargement from 
part of a quarter-plate. 


An Ilford Monarch was used in conjunction with what is 


now the rather despised box camera, with a 1-25th second 
exposure and an R.R. lens at F/8. 
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WESTWARDS. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” 


HE feeling which gets 
‘Jl uppermost in one's mind, 
in writing these few 
articles in praise of the fine 
range of material in the Lon- 
don suburban districts, is that 
one is able to do oneself less 
than. justice in the eyes of 
those who live and work in 
each locality. “Live and 
work." Yes, that is just it. 
Thase who. have the time and 
leisure and the open eye can 
produce considered work, 
whereas I, a mere visitor for 


` the day, or even only the afternoon, can only hope to catch 


the obvious and the commonplace aspect of the matter. So 
if anyone says, We have seen better things than the illus- 
trations in this district, I say, I expect you have, and I wish 
I had your time and opportunity to work out the district and 
see what I could do. 

I think this is especially true of the suburban district 
which I have lumped together under the general term 
“Westwards.” The canal area, which covers a good deal 
of it, is particularly illusive. Near London it is perhaps 
‘known well to many. That delightful jumping-off place at 
the back of Bishop’s Road, Paddington, the private wharves 
to the east, and the public stretches to the west of the bridge 
which adjoins the station, are used by both painters and 
photographers. The gorgeous colouring of the monkey 
boats, the quaint dwellers therein, the lovely reflections 
under the bridges, the rounded bridges themselves, are 
always on hand. | 

‘Further afield, and all the way to and at West Drayton, 
Hayes, etc., we get an endless range of the same kind of 
stuff ; while at West Drayton itself there are the most quaintly 
picturesque wooden bridges, which will probably not long 
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survive the rage for improvements. Alongside the canal 
here and there will be noted the boats discharging their 
cargoes of—shall we say ?—manure, unsavoury in some ways, 
but when there is a chill in the air, and a mist on the water, 
and the steam rises, not without full effect as landscapes 
with figure possibilities. Active, lithe men hurry to and fro 
across planks from boat to bank for all a winter's day. In 
places, as near Hayes, there are great and impressive wood 
stores by canal side, as well as quaint tumble-down cot- 
tages, formerly used by the canal-side workers, reflected in 
the sluggish water. =. v 

The river is not absent from this suburban section, and 
before it turns south-west to water the Richmond suburbs we 
get the attractive districts, which may by a stretch be called 
suburban, of Hammersmith, Chiswick, and even Strand-on- 
the-Green, and certainly there are many old-world houses 
and narrow, old-fashioned streets in this highly desirable 
district. Few photographers are ignorant of the. oppor- 
tunities offered within five minutes’ walk of one of the most 
crowded and dangerous of London crossings—Hammersmith 
Broadway. The Mall is not only famous for its old-world 
houses and quaint corners and the inn in which Thomson 
wrote at least a portion of his celebrated “Seasons,”: but 
the busy activities of the boating clubs, the vistas of the 
bridge through the aged riverside trees, and the báckwater, 
with its quaint and discharging barges, all offer fields for 
work. P 

By way of this Mall we reach the Chiswick area, which 
always has one or two typical Thames barges moored in its 
picturesque backwater; while the student of art and London 
history will certainly turn aside, as he is bidden in Garrick's 
verse inscribed upon it, to see the tomb of Hogarth in the 
churchyard and the old-world cottages adjacent. 

A little to the north of the western line we get a charm- 
ing tract of country towards and including Uxbridge, with 
its quaint streets and old town hall; but perhaps the most 
typically perfect village in the area is Denham. There is 
à station on the G.W.R. here, and the fare is only rs. 6d. 
return, but you find yourself in a village which kéeps in a 
remarkable degree its old-world character. It is, we under- 
stand, the pride of the owner of the estate to preserve the 
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village thus, and certainly success 
has been attained. It is one of the most 
charming typical old-English villages 
I know, and only half an hour from the 
teeming streets of London. A journey 
of a couple of hundred miles could not 
give one greater peace and charm. . 

If we adhere to the definition of a 
suburb as a London dormitory, then 
the suburban value of the western area 
will be something of this kind. The 
ebb of humanity in the evening sets 
strongly out to Acton, and is perhaps 
in greatest strength at Ealing, where 
hundreds are deposited every night. 
The backward flood grows less at West 
Drayton, though still in considerable 
volume; but when Windsor is reached 
(and Windsor is really in a lesser sense 
a London dormitory) the stream has 
diminished by comparison to a trickle. 
Windsor is only half an hour’s run 
from the heart of London, and the pic- 
turesqueness which it owns needs no 
emphasis in this or any other journal. . 

An interesting field of work will be 
found in the Brentford district, reached 
perhaps most cheaply and advantage- 
ously for the photographer by taking 
a 4d. ticket to Boston Manor Station, 
on the District Railway. The imme- 
diate prospect, on emerging from the  5' 
station, does not seem encouraging, for the place is a sea of 
football fields and goal-posts; but if an obscure field-path be 
struck on the north of the station, across the football field, 
the canal will be reached, with white bridges, locks, woods, 
and eventually, as Brentford is reached, the canal head, 
with delightful barges, high buildings, and the quaint 
old High Street of the town seeming but little altered since 
the time when it witnessed the conflict which might, had 
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Charles I. seen his chance, have terminated the Civil War 
almost before it had begun. 

Generally speaking, the westward suburban district is flat, 
intersected with canals, crossed by one or two small streams, 
such as the Brent, and leading to rich farm and park lands, 
and the finest castle which Royalty owns in England— 
stately Windsor. Beyond that few people travel back daily, 
except perhaps to Maidenhead and the river in the summer. 
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CINEMA LECTURES FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 
HOW MOTION PICTURES CAN INSTRUCT IN MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


By LEONARD DONALDSON. 


as important proposals recently advanced by the military 
authorities anent the value of the cinematograph in in- 
structing our soldiers in the history and causes of the present 
titanic conflict, have prompted the writer to explain how the 
suggestions put forward may be put into practice. 

The vast potentialities of the motion picture as a demon- 
strator are now too well known to need enumeration here; 
suffice it to add that its utility in the present connection, for 
the teaching of military and naval operations, the cinema cannot 
be surpassed. 

In the first place, when considering the methods which might 
be adopted in carrying out the suggestions made, it becomes 
necessary to explain briefly how the cinematograph trade could 
co-operate in the work. 

Primarily, it would become necessary to produce a suitable 
film dealing in proper sequence with the events which led up 
to the present war. The production of this picture, of course, 
would be put in the hands of one of our leading British film 
manufacturers, who could, if necessary, complete the work in a 
few weeks. rom the finished “negative” film any number 
of “positive” copies ready for exhibition could be issued 
to the various centres where a large number of troops are 
stationed. 

Now comes the question of the exhibition of the picture. No 
better course could be adopted by the authorities than to get 
into touch with the showman’s central organisation, viz., the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association of Great Britain, which 
body, I feel assured, would grant every facility to the organisers 
of the movement. 

Arrangements could be made with the local exhibitors—i.e. 
the proprietors of the picture theatres in the districts where the 
lectures are to be given—to give special matinée performances 
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to the troops on specified days. Special shows might also be 
given at all the large recruiting centres. The cost of installing 
the necessary plant would be very moderate; but in fact, from 
enquiries recently made. by the writer, the equipment of these 
temporary theatres might, in many instances, be undertaken 
gratuitously by the majority of cinematograph firms, who have 
already proved themselves to be considerably patriotic in simi- 
lar movements that have been put forward. . 

Furthermore, temporary projection theatres could be erecte 
in the large hospital centres and convalescent homes where the 
wounded are quartered. "Valuable instruction in military prac- 
tice might be given to those men who, suffering only from minor 
wounds, would be returning to the front upon recovery. It 
should be mentioned that for many years past the cinemato- 
graph has found a prominent place in the French army bar. 
racks, where demonstrations of military manœuvres and drills 
have been given» frequently to the men, who have been in- 
structed and entertained thereby. ilms depicting the principal 
drills, field-gun practice, military aviation, etc., etc., would also 
prove of invaluable assistance to the raw recruit before pro- 
ceeding to the theatre of war. 

Apropos of this proposal, mention should be made of the 
fact that a fund has lately been opened by one of the leading 
cinema trade journals to provide motion-picture entertainments 
for our wounded heroes. The movement has received the warm 
approval of H.M. Army Council. ‘It is an admirable project, 
which is assured of widespread support. The grim King Death 
hovers over the battlefield ; he is claiming his victims in tens 
of thousands, but he does not claim every man that falls. Some 
are to live on, maimed and wounded, perhaps for days, for 
months, for years! These entertainments are to provide a little 
sunshine for those who have suffered that we might live. 
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Choice of Methods of Enlarging. 
' The beginner should note that there are available several 
different methods or processes whereby a big picture can be 
made from a small negative, e.g. :— 

(1) Enlarging direct from small negative. The paper used 
may be bromide or gaslight, and, under certain conditions, 
platinotype, carbon, etc.. | 

(2 Making a small contact positive transparency, enlarg- 
ing this to a negative. 

(3) Making an enlarged positive transparency, thence by 
contact an enlarged negative. 

An enlarged negative can be used for any process, day ot 
artificial light, print-out or development. 

Gaslight bromide prints can be made by method No. 1 by 
day and nearly all kinds of artificial light. 

P.O.P., direct or developed, requires daylight. 


Platinotype and carbon require day or powerful artificial 


light. Processes 2 and 3 are applicable. 
Ozobrome and bromoil are modified bromide processes (1). 
Enlarging from Film Negatives. 

It is of first importance that the negative (glass or film) 
be quite flat and *square? to the optic axis of the lens. 
Films, and especially thin ones, are very prone to cockle if 
free. The simplest way to meet this trouble is to sandwich 
the film between two pieces of thin and white glass, and clip 
the ends together either by rubber bands or, better still, 
lantern-slide paper binding or surgical rubber tape. 

Use of Ground Glass in the Lantern. 

It may be placed anywhere between the illuminant and 
condenser; but the nearer it is to the condenser, i.e., the 
further away from the source of light, the less the risk of it 
being broken by heat. Also, I fancy it gives a more even 


effect when close to the condenser. It is a preventer of the - 


mesh of an incandescent mantle showing on the easel. 

The most obvious effect is that the ground side scatters 
some of the light, and this is practically lost, so far as the 
print is concerned, therefore it involves an increase of the 
exposure. With very thin negatives this may be an advan- 
tage, as it aids in accurate timing. The ratio of 10 to 15 is 
the same as 1 to 1+, but it is much easier to discriminate 
between то and 15 seconds than between 1 and rà seconds. 
Regarded as a diffusing screen, the finer the grain the more 
even the effect, and also the less loss by scatter. 

Note that when ground glass (t.e., diffused or scattered 
light) is used, the exposure will vary with the stop used in 
the objective, in the same way that the stops control exposure 
in negative making with a camera—in ordinary landscape or 
portrait work, for instance, F/8 requiring double the ex- 
posure with Е/5.6, or half that with F/11. But without 
an inside diffusing screen, this may or may not be the case. 

The condenser sends a converging cone of light into the 
back of the objective. Suppose that F/8 just, and only just, 
admits this cone, then opening out the stop to, say, F/6 
will not shorten the exposure, because it is not admitting any 
more light than F/8. But closing the stop to F/11 is equiva- 
lent to cutting out half the light, so that the exposure will 
now have to be double that required with F/8. 


F Value of Stops when Enlarging. 
For all present practical purposes we may say that the F 
value of a stop may be found by dividing the distance 
between the lens and easel by the diameter of the stop open- 
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ing. For example, а 1 inch diameter stop at 8 inches from 
the easel would be working at F/8, a 2 inch stop at 10 inches 
F/20, and so on. 

One simple way of arriving at the F value of a stop is to 
take a piece of tape, and mark it off in lengths all equal to 
the diameter of the stop. All one need do then is to stretch 
the tape from the lens stop to the easel, and count the mark- 
ings. 

If one, two, three, or four stops be in common use, we 
may apply the same idea to a four-sided lath of wood, mark- 
ing each of its four sides with spaces equal to the diameters 
of the stops in use. 


Variation of Е Value of a Stop. 


The greater the distance between the lens and the easel, the 
greater the number of times this distance contains the 
diameter of the stop. In other words, increasing the scale or 
magnification of the picture increases the stop number and 
so the exposure. The question is, “How much?” 

The answer is easily found, thus:— 

(1) To find the lens to easel distance: Multiply the focal 
length by the ratio plus 1. For instance, enlarging quarter- 
plate to whole-plate, i.e., two diameters, the ratio equals 2. 
Thus with a 6 inch focus lens we multiply 6 by 2 plus 1 
(i.e., 3), and get 18. | 

Now observe that for a ratio or magnification of 2, our lens 
has increased its working distance to three times its focal 
length; consequently, its stop number is three times that 
marked on the lens, or F/8 becomes F/24, and so on. For a 


ratio of three times, the F/8 stop would be F/32 (i.e., four 


times 8), and so on. 
Exposure and Magnification. 

When we know the ratio or magnification it is quite easy 
to compare exposures with the same stop. All we have to 
do is to compare areas. Thus, suppose we enlarge the same 
negative to (a) 8 by 6, (b) 12 by 9, and (c) 16 by 12, with same 
stop, diffused daylight, etc., what are the equivalent ex- 
posures? Comparing the areas of a, b, and c, in square 
inches, we get 48, 108, 192, which are 1n the ratio of 4, 9, 16, 
or, roughly, 1, 2, and 4. So that the equivalent exposures are 
in the proportion of these numbers. (This does not strictly 
apply to artificial light with condenser; but in practice it 
will be found to be not very far wrong.) 

It is, however, convenient to take the same size of negative 
and easel image as our standard, and make all comparisons 
with this standard. ; 

The following table brings several considerations under 
our easy glance :— | 


Ratio of image to negative т 1j 2 24 3 35 4 
Working lens distance ... 2 2] 3 34 4 4 5 
Equivalent exposure 4 64 9 12} 16 20{ 25 


Ratio of exposure to same | " 


в e I 9 21 61 
size image scale тё t 3 4 5 i 


The first horizontal line shows us the ratio or degree of 
magnification, i.e., easel picture to negative. 

The next line gives the distance of lens to easel in terms 
of focal length. 

Then we have the equivalent exposures, and in the last 
line these numbers reduced to “same size” as a standard. 

Both these two lower lines are useful at times. Thus, to 
compare the exposures of two and three diameters, we see 
the exposure ratio is 9 to 16, or, say, 1 to 15. 
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SALMON FISHERS. 


By J. McKissack. 


MR. McKISSACK’S ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


Mî JAMES McKISSACK takes a notable place among 
those photographers who have contributed to pictorial 
progress in recent years, and the opportunity afforded by the 
present show at the Camera Club of appreciating the range of 
his skill is very welcome. In some instances the work reaches a 
high level, while in others an earlier origin is suggested by 
less grip and vivacity; but generally it appears that the aim 
is to combine the attractions of fine technique with qualities of 
originality and imagination. This prevailing purpose sets an 
example, for it is not uncommon to find the technical expert 
neglectful of artistic subtleties, or inspiration indifferent to 
craftsmanship. Equal balance is not to be expected, and if 
Mr. McKissack has a bias, it is towards the medium. Still, the 
vein of poetry finds decided expression here and there, touching 
the sympathetic “Bavarian Pastoral” with a quiet atmosphere 
that envelops the poplars and sheep in a gentle suggestion of 
simplicity and peace, and bringing a pretty fancy into’ the 
dainty composition “The Fairies’ Harbour,” with little Dutch 
girls in their white bonnets nestling under the delicately treated 
sails of the barges. 

A sense of mystery adds to the impressiveness of the grim 


“Castle of Harburg," and imagination also has scope in “The. 


Grandeur of the Heavens,” an admirable composition, with 
children well grouped on the bank looking over a broad river, 
in which the sunset glow is reflected, while the distant shipping 
and buildings are tenderly atmospheric. 


Notable Compositions. 


There are other works that show interesting qualities of com- 
position, one of the most telling arrangements being “The 
Patched Sail,” in which the barges, with their sails and reflec- 
tions, are very well grouped, emphasis coming on the nearest 
and simplification beyond, while the rowing-boat happily varies 
the scheme.  *Scarboro'" shows originality and power in 
carrying out the bold idea of emphasising the black and white 
funnel of a steamboat as the main incident of the foreground, 
but, after all, it is not a picturesque object, and much of the 
merit of this work lies in its atmospheric distance. 

Another interesting composition is “The Inner Harbour, 
Honfleur,” with the accentuated white sail and its reflection and 
the clever details of the houses. There is, however, an unfortu- 
nate tendency to heaviness, especially at the sides of the picture. 
The lines of the bare tree, fancifully named “The Octopus,” 
are striking, and, with the contrast of the slender silver-birches, 
this would be a successful composition but for one of those little 
errors that sometimes interfere with a good effect—a light stem 
on the extreme right that distracts the eye from the main theme. 

Original design is again to be noted in “Notre Dame de 
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Paris," the cathedral being seen in a misty indefiniteness that 
hints at its grandeur, beyond a vigorously treated bough occupy- 
ing a large part of the foreground. The decorative intention 
would have had better effect if this bough had been rendered 
in less uniform strength, with variations of tone and well-placed 
emphasis. | 

The Question of Emphasis Again. 

That the adroit use of emphasis is a matter to which Mr. 
McKissack might profitably direct some attention is further 
suggested by “Their Humble Harvest,” in which the stooping. 
figure of the child, which is not emphasised, has far more move- 
ment and vitality and is also nearer to the foreground than the 
other figure, which is accentuated by the highest light. In 
other respects this print has very good tone. Emphasis also 
might very well have been reserved for one of the umbrellas— 
the central one—in “A Wet Day, Rouen,” instead of being im- 
There are some fine details of architecture,. 
and the effect of rainy weather is fairly conveyed. 

In relation to this subject also “Le Five o'Clock ? may be 
mentioned, for the cleverly grouped figures are deprived of 
some of their interest through emphasis being given to so com- 
paratively unimportant an object as a chair. The correct 
placing of the highest light in this picture is important, and it 
may be remarked that the more distant figure, which shares 
this distinction with the chair, is also inappropriate for the 
purpose, since the accent brings her forward, and thus inter- 
feres with aerial perspective. 

While admiration is sure to be engaged by the technical 
qualities of the show, there are other features that claim. 
consideration, and a good deal of versatility will be observed. 
on passing from the well-rendered atmospheric  effects— 
such as *Smoke and Mist," or *Edinburgh Castle," with its. 
glimpse of the old city and distant stronghold in sunlight and. 
colour-hinting atmosphere, or the admirable light and texture. 
of “La Lieutenance, Honfleur ?—to the figure subjects, of which,. 
perhaps, *Scaffolders " is the best, on account of the move 
ment and grouping of the workmen. 

The two figures in “Le Déjeuner," though naturally posed, 
are less satisfactory, on account of insufficient study of the com- 
parative lights of the window, tablecloth, and dress. Notable 
reserve is also to be recognised in some of the prints, as, for 
example, the “Street in Rothenburg," the quiet tone of which. 
appropriately aids appreciation of the old-world sentiment 
pervading the scene. | 

The show remains open till December 4, and should attract. 
many visitors. Cards of admission can be obtained on applica- 
tion to any member of the Club, or to the Secretary, the Camer1- 
Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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FRANKWELL, SHREWSBURY. | , BY FRED JUDGE. 
From the One-man Show of Bromoil-transfer Prints now open at “ The A, P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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ST. JACQUES, LISIEUX. BY JAMES McKISSACK, 
From the One-man Show by Mr. McKissack, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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LA LIEUTENANCE, HONFLEUR. 


BY 
JAMES McKISSACK. 


From the One-man Show . 

by Mr. McKissack, now . 

open at the Camera. Club, | 
17, John Street, Adelphi. | 
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FIRST AID FOR THE EXHIBITION 
SECRETARY. 


By С. Н. L. EMANUEL, 


NE of the biggest problems of the hard-working secretary is 
how to be cruel kindly. Among his duties is the sending 
out of the rejection notices, usually a printed circular stating that 
the committee regret (which they don’t) that want of space (which 
does not exist) compels them, etc., etc. This missile hurts like 
fun and produces a feeling of sickness. The ideal secretary aims 
at allaying the disorder, and, given a ready pen, an inventive. 
mind, and an absolute disregard for the safety of his soul, his aim 
should be accomplished. Personally we have a great regard for 
the hon. secretary. He holds a post (because no one will relieve 
him of it) which is rarely remunerative, and he represents the 
kickable body of the exhibition of which the committee and jury 
are merely the soul. He 1s outwardly responsible not only for 
the crass ignorance of the society which runs the exhibition and 
the jury which misjudges for it, but also for the shortcomings of 
the hangers, carriers, and defaulting purchasers. Hence it is 
that we sympathise with him, and for his benefit here append a 
few examples of soft letters which turn away wrath in the hope 
that we may make his bed a more feathery one:— 


(1) DEAR SIR,—A most extraordinary thing has just happened. 
Your beautiful photograph “Sunset ” was brought before our jury 
on the 1oth inst., and they were practically unanimous in declar- 
ing that it was emphatically not a photographic transcript of 
nature, but that it was undoubtedly a photographic reproduction 
of some existing example of the painter’s art. Raphael, 
Constable, and Leader were successively suggested as having 
been responsible for the original conception. I was quite unable 
to convince them that they were wrong, and that they had before 
them a little masterpiece of the landscape photographer's art. I 
hardly know how to advise you to avoid such a misadventure in 
the future. Perhaps a little less perfection, a few of the photo- 
grapher's shortcomings might have the desired effect.—I am, dear 
sir, س‎ ——, 

| Exhibition Secretary. 

(2) DEAR MADAM,—I am personally responsible for what may 
be a great disappointment to you. Iam the unfortunate victim of 
such a strong dislike to cats that their presence invariably 
brings on an attack of faintness. When your picture “Puss in 
Boots? was brought in for judging, your presentment of your 
pet was so lifelike that I was quite unable to control my nerves, 
and passed rapidly from one fainting fit to another. I begged the 
jury not to consider me, but to give the picture the place on the 
walls that it deserved. I am sorry to say that they allowed a 
foolish personal regard for myself to overbalance their duty to 
your talent. They had perhaps one excuse. As hon. secretary it 
is my duty to sit at the table in the gallery several hours a day 
looking after sales and guarding German pictures from the 
frenzied attacks of irate and outraged Britons. Iam afraid that 
the mere knowledge of the proximity of your lifelike picture would 
have kept me in a continued state of incapacity, which would 
necessarily have attracted attention away from the pictures,. and 
would not be likely to conduce to the proper management of the 
exhibition. 
found regret for my disastrous physical shortcoming.—I am, 
dear madam, yours very truly, 


Exhibition Secretary. 


(3) DEAR Sir,—I have always felt that when a photographer 
has reached a certain standard of merit—a high one, I confess—he 
is, so to say, hors concours. He can afford to pick and choose, to 
exhibit or refrain to exhibit, to demand a proper entourage for 
his pictures, to be set among his equals rather than to shine by 
the demerits of his neighbours. Frankly, I put you in that 
special class of workers, and it may be a satisfaction to know 
that our jury to a man were of the same opinion. When your 
picture “The Boxing Match” (in sanguine) came before the jury 
there was a great hush, such as one may note at Christie’s when 
an Augustus Egg, a Goodall, or a Herbert comes under the 
hammer. The jury had then been sitting for eight long hours 
weeding out the poor from the very bad. Against the walls were 
their selection—the class of stuff you can imagine. There was 
not only nothing of your standard ; there was actually nothing to 
act as a stepping-stone to it. There were only three alternatives 
possible: to devote the whole of the large wall to your work, 
placing the rest on the other three walls; to commence the work 
of selection ad initio, judging everything by the new standard ; or 
to admit honestly that your picture was beyond them. The first 


I can only send you—with your picture—my pro- 
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alternative was felt to be impracticable, the exigencies of time 
prevented the adoption of the second, and it is my sad duty to 
notify you the adoption of the third by returning your remark- 
able picture by carrier. I shall not be happy until I hear it has 
reached you.—Yours truly, - 


Е 
Exhibition Secretary. 


(4) DEAR S18,—I am obliged to report to you that your picture, 
“Goods Yard, Woodminster Station,” will not appear on our 
walls this year. The size of the picture, as contrasted with our 
available space, constituted a veritable problem. Not that I 
personally consider your picture too large. A goods yard is, as 
one knows, a big subject, and a big subject should be treated 
broadly, and a broad picture, unless it is also long, looks out of 
proportion. What amazed me was that you should be able, 
through a picture of such a size, to sustain so high a standard. 
I was comparing its technique with that of a little thing of my 
own which the jury have kindly hung out of consideration of my 
secretarial services, and I found myself, after thirty years’ labour 
as a photographer, a mere beginner. I would willingly tear mine 
off the walls and offer the space for yours, but I am even deprived 
of this chance of a compliment to your genius, for the space so 
bared would be but 6 by 4 in., while that needed is 36 by 42 in. 
Our committee is already thinking of hiring a larger hall next year 
so that we may be able to hang all the works which we admire 
without consideration of wall space.—Yours very faithfully, 


Exhibition Secretary. 
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The Camera Club.—On Monday, November 23rd, Mr. F. C. 
Tilney will lecture on “Naturalism in Art." On Thursday, 26th, 
a lecture on *Greek Days and Greek Ways" will be given by 
Mr. A. Е. Johnstone. 


Johnson's Weekly Competition.—The awards for week ending 
November 9 are as follows :—First (one guinea), E. S. Perkins, 
Newport, Mon. ; second (half guinea), T. A. Hatton, Manchester. 


We note that Mr. C. Е. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S., a director of 
Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Itd., has just been appointed Flight- 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy (an appointment which ranks 
above that of captain in the army). He is also acting as 
interpreter in French. 


Anytone, Ltd. (manufacturers of “Yto” and other photographic 
papers), advise us that their offices have been transferred to 54, 
Great Tower Street, London, E.C., at whch address all future 
business communications will be dealt with promptly by the 
secretary, Mr. J. F. Rea. The factory management at Staveley 
will still remain in the hands of Mr. R. P. Gregson, F.R.P.S. 


Christmas Cards and Mounts.— We have no doubt that this 
year especially, many amateur photographers will prefer to send 
Christmas greetings of a photographic nature to their friends, 
and in our next issue we hope to review the new designs in 
Christmas mounts and calendars that have reached us from 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Houghtons, Ltd., and J. 
Fallowfield. 


The ** Sinclair Sign-post '" for November contains matter of a 
tcpical nature, including an illustrated article on Malines, show- 
ing the destruction that has been wrought in this ancient city. 
Some useful notes on making up formule are also given. The 
“Sign-post " is issued free monthly to their customers by Messrs. 
J. A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W. 


The National Christmas Card.—Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, Ltd., have produced and published by special request a 
National Christmas Card, the entire profits of which will be 
devoted to the Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. The 
front page, entitled “Defenders of the Empire,” shows a repre- 
sentative group of the various branches of the army and navy, 
etc. The inside leaflet, tied with red, white and blue mbbon, 
contains a photogravure picture of a powerful Dreadnought pass- 
ing and saluting Nelson’s Victory. Ап appropriate greeting and 
quotations are also included. The card is impressed with a 
special stamp, and will be on sale to the public on the 25th inst. 
at a price of sixpence each copy. 
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ENLARGEMENTS ON POSTCARDS. 
N OW that the days are short, and 
darkness comes in at an early hour, 
one’s thoughts and inclinations turn 
naturally to the making of enlargements 
by means of artificial light, especially as 
so many small cameras are now in use. 

Postcards being such a popular and 
cheap medium of displaying one's photo- 
graphic efforts, the following explanation 
for the making of an apparatus tor print- 
ing enlargements on postcards will prob- 
ably be of service to those who possess 
enlargers, at the same time having the 
advantage of cheapness, as it can be 
made at practically no expense. 

Procure two pieces of stout strawboard, 
‚опе 63 in. by 114 in., and the other 6} in. 
by zo} in. In the smaller piece, 12 in. 
from the top, and midway between the 
sides, cut out an opening 53 in. by 31 in. 
The strawboard should then be cut clean 
in two, 22 in. from the bottom. These 
two pieces, being placed together again, 
a piece of bookbinder’s cloth (or similar 
material) 64 in. long by 2 in. should be 
glued across the cut, thereby allowing the 
piece with the cut-out opening to be bent 
over. 

The piece of strawboard now appears 
like diagram 1. Now place this exactly 
over the larger piece of strawboard, leav- 
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DIAGRAM I. 


ing the extra 1 inch at the top, gluing 
and securely fastening together (paper 
fasteners will do) only the part at the 
bottom, 21 in. wide 

A pencil mark is now made where the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


opening falls on the bottom piece, and 
exactly in register. A plain postcard is 
now cut in three lengths (1 in. wide), and 
each length is pasted round the bottom 


DIAGRAM 2. 


and sides of these pencil marks, leaving a 
margin of % in.; this will now hold a 
postcard in position. 

The apparatus is now complete (dia- 
gram 2). By the aid of four dark-room 
pins, one in each corner (the top only 
penetrating the lower piece of strawboard, 
for which an extra inch has been 
allowed), the apparatus can be fixed in 
eny position on the enlarging easel where 
necessary, leaving the flap bent over. A 
postcard is then inserted, and the flap 
fastened at the top by means of another 


pin, and the exposure made; the cut-out’ 


opening being slightly smaller than a 
postcard, a white margin round the photo- 
graph is left. 

I have used this contrivance regularly 
for four years, and it is little worse now 
than when I made it. I find that I can 
change the postcards much quicker than 
I can in a printing frame, and that une 
need not trouble with masks. C. E. L. 
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À JAR FOR STORING HYPO SOLUTION. 

ROCURE from the grocer or druggist 
P a large jar that will hold about half 
a gallon (it should not cost more than 3d.), 
and proceed to drill a hole in it near the 
bottom—this is not such a difficult task as 
it would appear to be, in fact the actual 
boring will not take more than five 
minutes if done as follows: The neces- 
sary tools are a "rat.tail" or round file 
and some turpentine ; break off the end of 
the file, so that it will leave a sharp, 
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jagged edge; this forms the drill, and after 
once getting a start on the shiny surface 
of the glass it soon cuts through; if a 
carpenter's “brace” is available it is 
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nuch better and quicker to fit the file into 
this, though it can just as easily be re- 
volved by hand, but, of course, will take 
longer. The turpentine is to be used as a 
lubricant, and it also assists as a cutting 
medium. 

The next articles that are required are 
about three inches of glass tubing, and a 
similar length of rubber tubing, a cork, 
and а “pinchcock’’ (this latter article 
costs about 3d. at a druggist's). 

Select a cork that will fit the hole 
drilled in the bottle, then drill a hole in 
the cork for the glass tubing to pass 
through, using a red-hot wire for the pur- 
pose, then bend the glass tube at right 
angles—this is quite easily done in a gas 
flame—push the glass tubing through the 
cork, and, finally, slip the rubber tubing 
over the end, and clip the latter with the 
pinchcock. The bottle is now ready, and 
will last for years. By keeping it on a 
shelf a few inches above the work bench 
it will be quite easy to slip the dish under 
the tap, squeeze the pinchcock, and the 
solution will flow freely into the dish. 


a pe АУ, М. 


FITTING CORKS. 

lie oftimes happens with us photo. 

graphers that corks of bottles need 
replenishing, when we happen not to have 
a cork of the right size ready to hand. 
The usual way is to pare with a pocket- 
knife a cork of a larger size down to the 
size we require. This is a very rough 
and ready way of getting over the diffi- 
culty, and not a very satisfactory way 
either, since it is well-nigh impossible to 
make such a cork keep the contents of 
the bottle airtight. A much more satisfac- 
tory way of making a cork to fit is to get 
a sheet of very rough glass paper, and lay 
it down at the edge of a flat bench, then 
take hold of the cork between the thumb 
and first finger, and very gently rub the 
cork down on the sheet of glass-paper. 
In this way a cork much too big can be 
quickly rubbed down to fit perfectly a 
bottle of any size. The cork can be made 
to taper to any extent by slightly raising 
one end whilst rubbing down. The true 
secret of making a successful job of it lies 
in constantly turning the cork round 
whilst rubbing down, and rubbing down 
a very little at a time. H. H. 
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The Welsh Federation. 


Most of us have noticed the enthusiasm and 
energy that the Welshmen have put into their 
organisation for the war, recruiting and other- 
wise; hence it will be accepted without surprise 
that the secretary of the Welsh Photographic 
Federation says that at the commencement of the 
winter session it seemed as if all photographic 
work among amateurs must cease. It is, how- 
сует, a gratifying feature of the Welsh mind 
that it was not long before they began to realise 
that "business as usual" was the best policy. 
The club secretaries therefore set about the 
carrying out of their fine series of periodical lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and by now the mem- 
bers are almost as keen as ever. The Council of 
the Welsh Photographic Federation have—I think, 
very properly—decided to postpone their annual 
Federation exhibition until 1916, but recommend 
the clubs to hold their own local shows as usual— 
а course they have decided in general to adopt. 


A Reflex of the Federation Exhibition. 

A new list of lectures and demonstrations, sent 
to me with the intimation that they are a supple- 
msntary list, and are about to be printed along 
with the full list previously submitted, seems to 
demonstrate the lines upon which the Federation 
is moving. Lectures upon art and art principles 
are beginning to predominate over the usual 
technical lectures. While knowledge of technique 
must on no account be ovérlooked by the Federa- 
tion, knowledge of art is, and must be, the 
foundation of real and genuine pictorial work. 
The Welsh Federation has ‘been fortunate in 
obtaining the services of a few well-known authoni- 
ties on art subjects, and lectures are to be given 
on occasions in Cardiff. These lectures will, I 
am glad to note, bring the members of the various 
clubs into personal touch one with another, the 
intention being that each lecture be a Federation 
gathering, and thus serve as a social adjunct to 
the Federation. Since the first Welsh Federation 
Exhibition, held in March last, the members have 
been assimilating and reflecting over the methods 
of our leading workers there represented, and the 
Federation secretary predicts a great advance 
in the quality of Welsh work at the noxt exhibi- 
tion, especially in regard to treatment. 


Пас Justified its Birth. 

Federation work is not quite so active at pre- 
sent, and as a Federation the Welsh organisa- 
tion will possibly not be able to make much 
progress this year. One additional club has, 
however, become federated, viz., Maesteg Society ; 
but, as Mr. Lewis says, they cannot expect to be 
able to do any pioneer work while the war lasts. 
I must not, however, forget to add that it has 
teen decided to co-operate with the Welsh 
National Museum in its endeavour to make a 
photographic survey of South Wales—a big work 
indeed. АП is going well, so no change was made 
in the officers for the next Federation year, and 
financially the Welsh body is to be congratulated 
on a useful balance on the cight side. Thus, 
taking all things into consideration, the Federa- 
tion has more than justified its existence, and 
has, during its brief existence, laid the founda- 
tion of a strong movement for photographic art 
in Wales. 


Abolish the Frame. 

With regard to exhibitions in general, Mr. T. 
J. Lewis, the Federation Secretary, makes two 
suggestions, which may with advantage be dis- 
cussed pro and con, and I shall be glad to be 
the medium of this exchange of ideas, because, 
undoubtedly, the suggestions have much to recom- 
mend them to societies. Yet there are disadvan- 
tages. The first suggestion is “The Standardising 
of Size of Mounts,” and Mr. Lewis suggests three 
standard sizes; the second “The Abolition of the 
Frame,” each exhibition committee to provide glass 
for supporting unframed prints—a feature that 
would mean an increase in the number of outside 
exhibitors. Mr. Lewis has put his suggestions before 
several persons he has come in contact with, and 
they have been very favourably received. The 
matter will be fully gone into before any arrange- 
ments are made for future exhibitions in Wales, 
and some light on the subject will be appre- 
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ciated. Of course, the idea is not a new one—it 


was tried at Sheffeld and another North-country . 


exhibition; but if societies will think the matter 
over, we may come to some consensus of opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of the idea. 


An Artistic Substitute. 


_ It is suggested that the standardising of mounts 
1s a most important subject, for a limitation to 
two or three (at most) sizes would certainly im- 
prove the appearance of the walls at our exhibi- 
tions, and (important point) it would greatly reduce 
the labours and troubles of the hanging com- 
mittees. As Mr. Lewis points out, these suggestions 
may have had a previous existence in the columns 
of "The A. P.”; but, as change is the salt of pro- 
gress, the subject in all its bearings well merits 
a free discussion and some careful thought. That 
it is possible to make a decorative display of an 
exhibition hung in the style suggested need not 
be disputed; and I think it would be worth the 
while of some leading exhibitors to make it a 
sine quà non that all exhibits sent be of three 
fixed standard sizes of mounts, without frames, 
and the society undertaking to hang the whole 
show with an artistic monochrome background, 
every subject to be shown with a sheet of glass 
in front of it. To give the glass and subject a 
passe-partout effect, the glass may have a strip 
binding half-inch deep all round the edges. I 
think it would be a trial of the idea worth 
making. 


Dukinfield Cancels Socials. 

The Dukinfield Societys which is one of the 
Lancashire Federation, informs me that owing to 
the present European war it has been deemed 
advisable to cancel all the arrangements which 
had been made for the holding of the society’s usual 
whist drive and dance in November. ‘These social 
functions are a special feature with the Dukin- 
field Society, which have some bearing upon its 
successful financial results, so the sacrifice is all 
the more important. The usual lecture arrange- 
ments are, however, being carried out. 


Ten Guineas for Sheífield Belgians. 

I have previously referred to the celebrations 
of the jubilee of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society, and I now hear it 3s proposed that, 
in view of the special circumstances arising in 
consequence of the war, the sum of ten guineas 
be subscribed from the society's funds to the local 
Belgian Relief Fund, in lieu of any other form 
cf celebrating the jubilee of the society—a very 
noble resolve which I trust will have the full and 
unanimous concurrenoe of the members. Please 
note that Dr. Drake-Brockman's colour lecture is 
to be given on Monday, December 7th, instead 
cf the following day, as previously arranged. 


Bootle Dark Horses. 

I now have the exhibition prospectus of the 
Bootle Society's 21st annual venture, which is 
now ready for free distribution on receipt of a 
request for one to the exhibition secretary, Mr. 
J. S. Peters, 108, Downing Road, Bootle, Lancs. 
The show will be held in the Art Room of the 
Central Library in Oriel Road, Bootle, on 
February 3rd next, and Mr. T. Lee-Syms will 
again judge the exhibits. The open classes are 
“Architecture,” “Portraiture,” “Still Life," “ Pic- 
torial Photography,” any process and any size— 
open to all amateurs. The exhibition secretary 
says: “You will note that there are no less than 
four ‘open classes.’ In previous years we have 
had one open ‘ general’ class, which has always 
been very well supported. We are, however, now 
hoping, ‘by dividing the subjects up into four 
separate classes, that we shall secure a greater 
number of entries, and perhaps make the judge’s 
task a little easier by not asking him to name 
the best between, say, an excellent landscape and 
an excellent architectural subject. We are count- 
ing on a full measure of support from kindred 
societies, and I can assure secretaries that this 
support would be reciprocated.” This society 
contains one or two dark horses, so it is only 
the best work that will stand a chance. I be- 
lieve I am correct in the remembrance that the 
open class has been won by a Bootle member 
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on two or three occasions previously, notwith- 
standing keen compétition. 


A Brilliant Result. 

The Scarborough Photographic Society are par- 
ticularly delighted with themselves at their success 
in “T'he A. P.” Lantern Slide Competition. They 
have secured 8 awards out of 61—six certificates. 
and two plaques—roughly, an eighth of the total 
awards, a feat naturally to be proud of for a small 
eociety, situate as it is in a degree of isolation, 
as I pointed out in a note some little time ago. 
There is also merit in the fact that the percentage 
of awards, if I remember rightly, is measurably 

гаг the same as they secured a year ago. In 
another competition this year they have also 
secured two plaques and four certificates. The 
society well merits the hearty congratulations of 
all society members, and no small measure of 
credit is due to its secretary, Mr. T. F. Brogden, 
for the splendid position it has attained. 


South Suburbia. 

The meetings at Plough Hall are still going 
strong. Mr. к. W. Horn arrived from the North 
Middlesex with hundreds of bottles, and the in- 
terest of suburbanites rose high when they saw 
the colour of the liquids they contained; but they 
roalised in a.very short time that the bottles 
contained poisons, and were chemicals used by 
Mr. Horn to demonstrate the Kallitype process. 
This is a process used more in America than in 
England, and the resulting prints resemble engrav- 
ings very closely. Some architectural subjects 
shown by Mr. Horn were exceptionally fine. Mr. 
Horn's formula is a very simple one, and he 
dwelt very long on the absurdity of some of the 
American formule, which contained chemicals of 
absolutely no use whatever. A leading Subur- 
banite, who dabbles in photographic journalism, 
during the discussion stated that the reason for 
the long American formula was probably 5 s. d., 
as he himself would add any number of chemicals 
to a formula at the rate of 2d. a line. 


For H.M.S. '"Se:1." 


The attendance at the lantern lectures of this 
society have so far been on the average of 82 
members, and on Trafalgar Day the record was 
broken. Mr. Nevil Smart delivered his well- 
known lecture on “Life on the Lower Deck of a 
Dreadnought.” There was a record attendance, 
and a collection taken during the evening on 
behalf of our sailors realised 43 12s. 6d. This 
amount, it was agreed, at the suggestion of the 
lecturer, should be expended on tobacco for the 
sailors of one of the least-known destroyers— 
H.M.S. Seal. Mr. Smart’s lecture was followed 
the next week by an exhibition of “The A. P.” 
Prize Slides for 1913, and slides by the members. 
“The A. P.” slides were greatly admired, and 
were considered an excellent collection. Plough 
Hall has in the past been somewhat behind the 
times, for it was said “The A. P.” slides appeared 
there for the first time. I am, however, assured 
it has seen the error of its ways. 


Newcastle Club Rooms Commandeered. 

The Newcastle Camera Club is the only society 
I have yet heard of who have closed down in con- 
sequence of the war, but possibly they cannot 
help it, by reason of the fact that their lecture 
rooms are occupied bv the military authorities. 
They have, with regret, decided to suspend the 
operations of the club for at least three months, 
At the end of that period the position will be 
again reconsidered, and, if deemed expedient, the 
operations of the club will be resumed. 


Bonnie Colue. 

A hearty invitation is given to photographers 
in Colne and district to become members of the 
Colne Camera Club, and if the syllabus of lec- 
tures just received was the only privilege they 
offered, it is well worth the cost. The society is 
federated with the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation and the Inter-Club Alliance, These 
two facts alone give the assurance of a hall-mark 
in the quality of lectures and demonstrations it 
offers. Mr. J. H. Kay, 107, Langroyd Road, 
Colne, will be glad to furnish further particulars 
upon application. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Adurol. 


Can adurol be used in place of hydroquinone 

in the Imperial single solution, and in what 

proportions? I understand adurol is a kind 

of concentrated hydroquinone. 

| С. W. S. (Finchley). 

There is a certain degree of relation- 
ship between quinol (hydroquinone) and 
the two adurols, but one could scarcely 
say that one was a concentrated form of 
the other. Benzene, from which both are 
derived, consists of 6 atoms of carbon and 
6 atoms of hydrogen, i.e. C,H,. If two 
of the H atoms are replaced by two 
hydroxyl groups (OH) we get C,H,(OH),, 
or quinol. If now one of the four 
H atoms is replaced by an atom of 
bromine we get bromo-hydroquinone or 
adurol-Schering, C,H,Br(OH),. But it 
it is a chlorine atom that replaces the 
H atom, we get chloro-hydroquinone, 
C,H,CI.(OH), or adurol-Hauff. There 
are some differences in various directions 
between them— e.g.,  adurol.Schering 
is more soluble (in water) than adurol- 
Hauff, and that in turn more soluble 
than quinol. But for all ordinary photo- 
graphic purposes one may regard the two 
adurols as the same thing. The follow. 
ing may be taken as reliable formule: 
u) Water то oz., soda sulphite $ OZ., 
adurol 3o gr., soda carbonate 1 oz. (2) (A) 
Water Іо oz., soda sulphite 14 oz., adurol 
бо gr. ; (B) Water то oz., soda carbonate 
2 oZ., от potas. carbonate 11 oz. Use equal 
parts of A and B. 


Vignetting by Gaslight. 


Will you kindly tell me how to vignette by 
gaslight? My vignetting screens are 0 
gauze, and show the shadows of the meshes 


int. 
on the prin F. W. J. (Handsworth). 


The fact that your prints show the 
shadows of the meshes makes us suspect 
that you do not move the printing-frames 
during the printing exposure. Try the old 
method of a sheet of card laid over the 
face of the printing-frame. Out of this 
cut a hole the shape of the required pic- 
ture (vignette). Serrate the edge of this 
hole in the card into saw-like teeth about 
to 3 in. long. Cover the hole with 
tissue paper. Or if this involves too long 
printing time, then do without the diffus- 
ing tissue paper, and wobble the printing- 
frame about in all directions during the 
printing time. A good printing distance 
for vignetting is about 2 ft., which, with 
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ordinary bromide paper and an average 
negative, means an exposure of something 
in the neighbourhood of half minute with 
an ordinary gas flame. 


Various. 


(1) I have a lens, composed of two com- 
binations. Can they be used without a double- 
extension fitment? Am anxious to copy photos. 
Can this be done by stopping down to F/32, 
and approaching the photo. to same distance 
as would be done with double extension? 
(2) I have enlarging lantern for whole-plate, 
half-plate, and quarter-plate. As negatives 
are sharp, I should be able to enlarge to any 
extent; but can only enlarge to just over 
full plate; lens of lantern was about 3 ft. 
from screen. When I tried to get a larger 
picture it went out of focus, etc. (3) Some 
time ago you gave formula for bleaching print 
after outlining with ink, etc. Could you 
repeat and say what kind of ink, etc.? 
C. M. L. (Ryde). 


(1) When a-lens is “in focus” for a 
very distant object, the distance between 
the lens and the image is termed the focal 
length of the lens. This is the minimum 
distance at which the lens can be to form 
an image on the focussing screen. For near 
objects this lens-to-screen distance must 
be increased. Now the two separate com- 
ponents of your lens may have equal or 
unequal focal lengths. For instance, a 
12 in. focus lens and a 6 in. focus lens 
combined would give a 4 in. focus. But 
two 8 in. focus lenses would also give 
д in. focus. In your case the question is 
whether your camera is long enough from 
front to back to enable the single com- 
ponents to be at a little more than their 
focal length from the ground glass. With 
regard to copying, this means having the 
lens (comparatively) near the object, 
therefore the lens-to-image distance is in- 
creased. Stopping the lens down is not 
the same thing at all as extending the 
lens-to-plate distance. To copy “same 
size,” the lens-to-plate distance, for in- 
stance, must be double the focal length of 
the lens. Copying half original size, the 
lens-to-plate distance is one and a half 
times focal length of lens. Any “accom- 
modation ” which a small stop gives in 
such cases would be very small. As to 
your enlarging question, we have пої 
clearly grasped your precise difficulty ; but 
ме rather suspect that you are trying to 
get different sized images with the easel at 
a fixcd distance by racking the lens to and 
fro. The larger the image the greater the 
distance between lens and easel, and the 
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less the distance between lens and plate. 
You say your 15 by ro cm. negatives, or, 
say, 6 by 4 ins., enlarged to 8 by 6 with 
the lens 3 ft. from easel or screen. Now, 
the proportion of 6 to 8 is 1 to 4-3rds. 
Therefore the lens to easel 36 ins. 
is 1 plus 4-3rds times the focal length, 
or 7-3rds F = 36, or F = 3-7ths of 36, or, 
say, very roughly something like 18 ins. 
This seéms to us very unusually long for 
an apparatus such as you describe. Some- 
thing like то or 12 in. is what we should 
have expected. Are you sure you are using 
the complete lens? Аз to your last query, 
draw the lines—on the dry bromide print, 
of course—with waterproof black ink 
(Higgins or Reeves, etc.) Let this ink 
dry thoroughly, then dissolve away the 
silver image with a hypo-ferricyanide re- 
ducer, e.g., hypo 1 oz., water 4 oz., and 
enough potass. ferricyanide to give a 
bright yellow colour. After the picture 
has vanished, the paper requires well 
washing. 


Various Topics. 


(1) Does а diamidophenol developer keep 
all right? (а) Do different formule of deve- 
lopers differ appreciably in results? (3) How 
can coloured lantern slides be obtained from 
autochromes? (4) How to make vignettes, as 
seen in professional’s windows, in which the 
photograph goes straight off into the paper? 
G. G. W. (Altrincham). 


This developer in solution form does not 
keep beyond a few days in anything like 
satisfactory condition. It is, therefore, 
advisable to make up only as much as is 
likely to be used within, say, twenty-four 
hours. The fresher it is the better its 
results. (2) Different formule—i.e. really 
different as regards the proportions of the 
components or ingredients—often have 
appreciably different results. (3) An auto- 
chrome lantern slide can be made from an 
autochrome (colour) positive, just as this 
latter was made from coloured nature. (4) 
This question is not very clear to us; but 
we make the guess that you refer to vig- 
nettes against a light and plain back- 
ground. If we are right in this surmise, 
you might try the experiment of using a 
very light-coloured blanket or sheet with. 
out creases as background, and letting this 
be far enough away from (behind) your 
sitter to be out of focus. Vignetting cap 
easily be done by covering the face of the 
printing-frame with a piece of card, cut- 
ting a suitably shaped hole in the card, 
overlaying the card with a sheet of white 
tissue paper, and printing in diffused 
light. 


Stereoscopic. 


The right and left hand images of my stereo- 
scopic plates occasionally fail to coincide on 
the stereoscope. This happens with subjects 
at short range, etc. W. S. J. (Toronto). 


Our eye sense of visual three dinten- 
sions, as far as it depends on two-view- 
point pictures, though extensive, is yet 
limited at both ends. Thus the moon to 
our two eyes looks like a flat disc. Like- 
wise objects near enough the eye to call 
for conscious squinting (convergent) do 
not give a truthful sense of appearance. 
When dealing with distant scenery, 
clouds, etc., it is necessary to extend the 
viewing base—or lens separation—some- 
times to a matter of yards or even miles— 
many miles in the case of the moon, for 
instance—before stereoscopic relief effect 
is obtained. It is probable that, whep 
dealing with the very near objects, your 
inter-lens distance was too great, and for 
the distant objects not great enough. 
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Tur. WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings' worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertisel in THE A. P. AND 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


P. N., is offered every week. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tur. А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied witb a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
S. H. Hansford, * Rhyl," Claremont Road, Teddington, Middle- 
sex. (Title of print, *When the Heart is Young.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Extra Speedy; exposure, 1-4oth sec.; 
lens, Ross; stop, F/8; time of day, 3 p.m., July ; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlargement, sulphide 
toned. 


The Second Prize to J. Carle, 66, Heslington Road, York. 
(Title of print, *Glen Sannox.") "Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
Chromatic ; exposure, 14 sec. ; stop, F/11; lens, Busch Aplanat ; 
time of day, з p.m., September; developer, ortol-soda ; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss Nellie Pickles, 79, Ingelow 
Road, Clapham, S.W. (Title of print, *A Fireside Study.") 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; exposure, 6 secs. ; lens, 
Ross; stop, F/S; time of day, 12 noon, November ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, gaslight paper. 


The Mounting Prize to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, 
Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, * Ere the mist had alto- 
gether yielded to the sun.") Technical data: Plate, Kodak 
fiim; stop, F/22; exposure, 8 secs. ; developer, rytol; printing 
process, bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


Chas. Wills, Streatham; Е. S. Perkins, Newport; Е. C. 
Clift, Hendon; Harold Bowman, Oldham (2); Miss E. Afriat, 
Bloomsbury; John Henderson, Cambuslang; Walter Kirkman, 
Stockport ; Н. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith ; E. T. Brooking, Wis- 
bech; John B. Wright, Southgate; W. Hill, Leek; Н. Allix 
Braine, Gloucester; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; B. Purdy, West 
Stanley ; W. H. Ashbee, Hanwell. 


Class I. 


А. H. Green, St. Anne's-on.Sea; Miss E. M. Ambler, Brad- 
ford; E. Н. Plumpton, Cobham (2); A. Н. Chaney, Bradford ; 
Matt Riddell, Glasgow ; A. Dixon, Norton-on-Tees ; Geo. Wells, 
Lewisham; Henry Warner, Hammersmith; Miss B. Mercer, 
Dublin (2); Jas. Smith, West Stanley; D. I. Russell, Mossend ; 
Е. S. Perkins, Newport; Р. С. Read, Putney; К. Taylor, 
Shepherd’s Bush; J. J. Curtis, Leigh-on-Sea; J. F. G. Seltman, 
Berkhampstead ; W. A. 


Bramwell, Durham; E. W. Claugham, 


Durham; George J. Singleton, Rathmines; G. C. Weston, 
Harlesden; Mrs. Maud Oldham, Rugeley; Thos. A. Hudson, 
Sunderland ; Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; С. Н. Stableford, 
Birmingham ; Arthur Jellicoe, Sea View ; H. B. Redmond, New- 
port; C. W. Garth, Leeds; E. F. Ledger, Lee; E. Oakley, 
Ealing. 

Class II. 

Miss C. Radcliffe, Killucan; Miss Daisy Jarrett, Birming- 
ham; James Martin, Bellshill; Miss M. E. Parsons, Bristol; 
E. Adams, Swindon; Miss Chatterton, Crouch End; H. A. 
Peacock, Leytonstone; David C. Rattenbury, Leyton; Mrs. 
Fox, Bettws-y-Coed ; Herbert Roberts, Liverpool; Е. С. Clift, 
Hendon; E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; Sidney Coote, Sheer. 
ness; Isaac Fletcher, Liverpool; G. J. Jeffries, Eastbourne; 
Henry Warner, Hammersmith; Frank C. Shaw, Nottingham; 
Henry J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. Jaques, Boston. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked Classes I. and II. have been entered 
in Class III. 


——— 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to L. Mitchell, 81, Broads- 
heath Terrace, Southwick, Sunderland. (Title of print, “A 
Study.^) Technical data: Plate, Imperial Extra Rapid; er 
posure, 3 secs.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/16; time of day, ncon, 
October; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, Seltona. 


Beginnes' Clases’ 

К. Е. Bailey, Leeds; J. W. Jones, Chichester; FitzHoward 
Mahon, Grenada, B.W.I.; J. P. Waugh, Bellingham ; C. Fenti- 
man, Birmingham; Harold Drury, Sheffield; Mrs. Jaques, 
Boston; Percy Chatterton, Hornsey; John McKenzie, Glasgow; 
Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; С. B. Prouse, Kentish Town; I. 
Fletcher, Liverpool; Sidney Coote, Sheerness; A. Lingham, 
Burwash; E. B. Bellamy, Charlton; A. Martin, Glasgow (2); 
Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Silkworth; S. J. Bloomfield, Leaming- 
ton ; Herbert Roberts, Liverpool; Arthur E. King, Scarborough; 
Mrs. M. Green, Bow; H. C. Newton, North Finchley; R. D. 
Fowler, Margate; F. Gillingham, Taunton; Miss E. R. Terry, 
Clapham; E. Turner, Northampton; G. H. Head, Manchester; 
Mrs. Fenton, Chislehurst ; E. R. M. Chester, Larkhall. 
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Lesson. 
EAST week we 
n chatted over the 
various methods 
by which lantern 
slides might Бе 
made: by contact 
in the printing 
frame, by  pro- 


jection in the en- 
larger, and by 
copying in the camera. We entered 
into some detail in regard to the first 
two methods, but said little about the 
third—the copying method. This 


method is one which, as was pointed. 


out, may be worked by artificial light 
if we possess some form of para- 
bolic reflector, and such arc on the mar- 
ket at very low prices. Two incandes- 
cent gas burners or electric bulbs will 
serve well as an illuminant, and enable 
reasonably short exposures to be given. 
For those, however, who wish to work 
in daylight, some means must be sug- 
gested for evenly illuminating the nega- 
tive. Without doubt the most con- 
venient method is the employment of 
another camera. Suppose the negative 
to be one of half-plate size, we may re- 
move the ground glass from the half- 
plate focussing screen frame, and fix 
the negative in its place, the film side 
being turned towards the inside of the 
camera. Now, using a quarter-plate 
. camera for the making of the lantern 
slide, we point the lens of the smaller 


camera through the empty lens flange 
of the half-plate instrument, and so 
are able to focus up the image with the 
great advantage that no light reaches 
our lens except that coming through 
the negative itself. This is a most im- 
portant point if we wish to secure slides 
with clear, sparkling high lights, and 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


even if we do not wish any part of the 
slide to be absolutely clear glass, we 
must remember that a slight veil of fog 
will degrade the slide and damage the 
delicate high-light gradations. 

Fig. 1 shows roughly the way in which 
the two cameras may be set up. The 
larger camera may be used for making 


reductions from quarter-plate or 5 by 4 
negatives, but in this case some simple 
form of carrier might be made to slide 
into the grooves which usually hold the 
dark slide. From what we have said it 
will be clear that there must be no 
band of clear space round the negative. 
That is, the carrier or mask must shut 
out light right up to the edges of the 
picture portion of the negative. If no 
camera is at hand for holding the nega- 
tive, a box may be made to serve quite 
well. It must be arranged so that it 
forms a kind of tunnel between the 
lens of the copying camera and the 
negative being copied. The interior of 


FIG.1. 


the box must, of course, be blackened 
to prevent reflection. Fig. 2 gives a 
rough idea of the arrangement when 
a box is used. 

Both of these figures show how thc 
apparatus may be fixed on a board, 
so that it is kept properlv in align- 
ment. The shaded portion of the dia- 


MORE ABOUT LANTERN SLIDES. 


gram is a small saddle to lift the 
quarter-plate camera up until the lens 
is on a level with the centre of the nega- 
tive. A flat cigar box or a shallow 
wooden chocolate box answers very well. 
This is better than a book, which is 
not always steadv enough to support the 
camera firmlv. 


FIG I 


We must now sce how to secure 
illumination of the negative. There 
are various ways in which this may be 
done. If our board is fairly stout, and 
both the cameras are securely attached 
to it, we may tip up the whole apparatus 
until it points to the uninterrupted sky. 
In other words, the lens of the quarter- 
plate camera should see nothing but 
sky if the negative were removed from 
the end of the box or the back of the 
larger camera. It is not always easy, 
however, to fix the board in this way, 
and very often buildings or trees oppo- 
site will prevent the uninterrupted view 
of the sky. In such cases we must rely 
on some form of reflector, and a large, 
stiff card may be used in the position 
shown in fig. 3. The dotted lines show 
the way in which the light is reflected, 
but this assumes that there is unin- 
terrupted top light, and in order to ob- 
tain this it 15 necessary to push the 
board out of the window, as shown in the 
figure. Of course, if the workroom 15 
a studio, or if an attic with a skylight 
15 used, then top light is available with- 
out this use of the open-air for the 
reflector end of the apparatus. 

Now, let us turn our attention for a 
minute or two to the plates and the de- 
veloping solution. In making paper 
prints from our negatives we have the 
choice of bromide or gaslight paper, 
the gaslight brand giving us rather 
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more contrast than we can obtain on 
the bromide paper. Two brands of lan- 
tern plate may also be obtained which 
are similar in characteristics. The 
ordinary lantern plate gives results 
similar to those on bromide paper, while 
the gaslight lantern plate gives results 
which are more brilliant, that is, have 
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greater contrast. For flat, feeble nega- 
tives we shall therefore use the gas- 
light plate, and the ordinary type of 
lantern plate will be used when the 
negatives have more normal strength. 
A good developer for the gaslight 
type of lantern plate is as follows: 


| Developer. 
Hydroquinone . 120 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 2 07. 
Potassium carbonate 4 OZ. 
Potassium bromide 40 gr. 
Water = 20 02. 


For developing mix one part of this 
solution with one part of water. The. 
exposed plate should not be wetted, and 
development should be complete in 
about two minutes, assuming that the 
exposure has been correct. This solu- 
tion will give black and warm black 
tones. For developing the ordinary type 


of lantern plate the following two-solu- 
tion developer will be found to give 
good black tones. For producing warm 
tones special developers and methods 
are employed, but we do not suggest 
that these should be tried until some 
experience has been gained in the pro- 
duction of good, black-toned slides. 


Developer for Black Tones. 


A—Hydroquinone . 160 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ... 2 07. 
Water up to 20 OZ. 

B—Sodium hydrate ... 80 gr. 
Potassium bromide 30 gr. 
Water up to 20 02. 


To develop; take one ounce of A, one 
ounce of B, and two ounces of water. 
Both the above developers are hydro- 


quinone, and one of the characteristics. 


of this agent is that it will not work at 
low temperatures. Care must be taken, 
therefore, to have:the developing room 
and solutions at a temperature of about 
65 deg. Fahr. It will also be noticed 
that the speed of development is greater 
towards the completion of the develop- 


ment. Careful watching is therefore 
necessary to prevent ‘over-develop- 
ment. 


When making up these solutions 
great care must be taken to keep them 
quite clean. Many workers filter the 
solutions, and also filter the fixing bath, 
so that there is a minimum risk of 
specks and blemishes on the plates. It 
must be remembered that a speck or 
defect which would be quite immaterial 
on a negative shows up very plainly on 
a slide, which is magnified many dia- 
meters on the screen. Cleanliness in 
manipulation is therefore most impor- 
tant. 

An acid fixing bath will generally be 
found preferable, and the formula we 
have often given for negative and bro- 
mide print work gives ‘excellent results. 
It is as follows: 

Fixing Bath. 
A—Stock hypo: 


Hypo (crystals) ... I part. 

Water si js e. 3 parts. 
B—Stock bisulphite: 

Sodium bisulphite .... 2 Ib. 

Water  ... n dee ШО 02. 


To mix the fixing bath take A 10 oz, 
B 1 oz. 

This quantity should fix two or three 
dozen lantern plates, but if kept for a 
second occasion it should be poured 
into a wide-mouthed bottle and corked 
up. Before being used a second time it 
should be filtered again, probably drain- 
ing through a piece of fine flannel being 
as good a method of filtration to employ 
as any. 

We have not said anything about ex- 
posure, and this needs careful con- 
sideration, so we shall leave it for a 
further lesson. The general charac- 
teristics of a lantern slide are very 
difficult to describe, and the beginner 
will be well advised to buy one or two 
slides of first-rate quality, and keep 
them as a standard to work to. These 
should be tried in the home lantern, 
as should the first attempts, so that out 
of the first box of plates some results 
will be obtained which will be some- 
where near the mark. Nothing is more 
disappointing than to find after a 
batch of slides has been made that they 
are all two dense or too thin, or too 
flat and muddy-looking. 


SOME WAYS OF PHOTOGRAPHERS, From the Bulletin of Photography. 


HEN the photographer handed the finished product to his 

customer he remarked: “Won’t you please allow me to 

put your portrait in our showcase outside the door? It's really 

. one of the prettiest pictures I ever saw, and it will help us in our 
business to have it seen." 

“You think it good?” said the young woman, simpering. 

“Splendid,” was the reply. “A gentleman was in here this 
morning, one of our high-toned leaders of society. He saw the 
photograph on the counter and was so struck by it that he offered 
$5 for it; but of course I could not sell it. Then he offered me 
$5 to tell him who it was." 

“He-he-he!” giggled the young thing. “Well, I suppose РЇЇ 
have to let you put it in the showcase; only you don't think 
people will think Pm nervy, do you, to have so much publicity? ” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Some of our most prominent citizens would 
give their eyes to be in our showcase. I’m really very much 
obliged to you for your kind consent. But don’t you think you’d 
like another dozen pictures?” 

“Better make it two dozen more,” said the young thing, “since 
they're so good. Here's the money.” 


When she had gone the photographer burst out laughing, and 
said: “That’s the ‘showcase gag,’ and it generally lands them.’ 
They think they must be beauties for us to want to put them in 
our showcase, and they order more pictures. We do put them in 
the window for a little while, but they soon make room for the 
picture of some other victim. If they don't order more photo- 
graphs they don't go in at all, however, much as we may have 
begged them for permission. 

“Another ‘gag’ is this: After we have photographed: 
a lady we say to her, ‘I should so much like to make a por- 
trait of you in evening dress. You have such a beautiful figure.’ 
That works eight cases out of ten, but the showcase ‘ gag’ suc- 
ceeds nineteen times out of twenty. 

“By the way,” he added, suddenly forgetting himself, “don’t 
you want to let me put your photo in our showcase? It——” but 
he paused and blushed guiltily. 

* No," answered the caller, who was a fat man with a lean 
chest; “but some time when I’m up here you can take me iD 
evening dress. I’m such a good figure, you know ” 

But the photographer had vanished into the dark-room. 


N many previous occasions on this 
page, in connection with beginners 
and their early attempts in portrait and 
figure photography, we have had occasion 
to urge and advise the avoidance of 
letting one’s models stare at the camera. 
Nevertheless scarcely a week ever comes 
and goes without bringing to our notice 
this same fault—or, at any rate, undesir- 
able arrangement. And it is undesirable 
for several reasons, one being (һе 
fact that staring at the camera means 
knowing the exact moment of “being 
taken "—and this nearly always means 
putting on an assumed—and very, very 
seldom a ‘natural—expression. It is, of 
course, quite true that some portrait 
painters, and also a few portrait photo- 
graphers, do let the sitter look towards 
the spectator, but these are often workers 
of great experience and skill. | 
Therefore once again we say to the 
beginner, do not add to your difficulties 
in your early attempts at figure or por- 
trait work by letting your models take 
that one position, the most difficult of all 
to deal with, and the easiest to turn into 
a failure. Just look at the three prints 
on this page. In each case we have the 
camera-staring figure. What is the result? 


A.—A Youna Pouttry Marb. 
By Herbert Marsden. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


. examples. 


with the same class of subject. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS | 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners' Com 


tition. or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


A “camera-conscious” expression and 
stiffness of bodily pose. But that is not 
all by any means. In each case the figure 
seems to tell us that she is not in the 
least interested in, or connected with, the 
surrounding scenery. In consequence 
there is no actual connection between the 
figure and the background, i.e. we have, 
as it were, two pictures on one plate, a 
figure and a bit of outdoor scenery. 
This brings us to the beginner’s second 
most common mistake in this connection, 
viz., practical neglect of the background. 
This is illustrated in each of the three 
In A, for instance, one gets 
the notion that the photographer had the 
idea of showing the youngster and the 
hens. But the youngster at the moment 
has not even the remote pretence of being 
interested in the hens, or in'anything ex- 
cept the camera; and as to the back- 
ground, *Well, I just forgot to take any 
special notice of that." But the lens did 
not forget, and shows us a dark mass on 
our left, a general jumble of liney obiects 


B.—IN THE SHADOW. By Walter Wright. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


on our right, and three formal tree-trunks, 
“all in a row,” against a blank-paper sky. 
Take example B, whereof the title is “In 
the Shadow,” but very serious under-ex- 
posure and over-development of the nega- 
tive has given us a chalky, almost blank, 
white-paper figure against a dark, grada- 
tionless background, with a tree-trunk, 
which, apparently, at first glance, seems 
to be resting on the left shoulder of the 
figure. Note in this case how the leafage 
of this tree gives us a mass of darkness, 
pierced by a large number of small 


` patches of strong light—practically blank 


white paper—and that this spotty, patchy, 
cut-up mass forces itself on the eye to 
such an extent that we have little atten- 


By J. E. Black.. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


C.—GRANDMOTHER. 


tion left over to give to the face of the 
figure, which, presumably, is not inten- 
tionally here, and made of quite secondary 
importance. Now turn to the third 
example, C, and note how this background 
seriously disturbs our attention. In the 
upper distance we have a leafage mass as 
in B, but there this part is so markedly 
out of focus that we get circles of con- : 
fusion, which tend to force their presence 
on our notice, as we do not get this effect 
in our eye in nature. Then, again, just 
over the-elder figure’s head is an awk- 
ward, rectangular, light mass, which is 
anything but desirable; and also, the 
open casements behind the youngster's 
head tend to intrude themselves far too 
noticeably, and have the undesirable effect 
of leading our attention out of the picture 
towards the left upper corner. 

Print A is rather too heavy in the 
shadows. indicating under-exposure. B 
is under-exposed and over-developed. C 
is somewhat over-emphasised in contrasts, 
due to over-development of the negative 
for gaslight papers. 
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The Backward Scientist: 


It is extraordinary how dense is the scientific mind. We 
have had exhibitions of pictorial photography for a generation, 
and yet the ABC of pictorialism has not yet penetrated the 
noddle of the photographic scientist. It is true that he has made 
some gallant attempts to find out what in the world these 
pictorial fellows are aiming at; but he has always had to give 
it up for a bad job. An example of this occurred the other 
evening, when a number of gentlemen of average innocence were 
compelled for their sins to listen to a communication on the 
sensitometry of photographic papers. The three authors of the 
communication were, unfortunately, more than a stone's throw 
away in the United States. My right-hand neighbour went into 
a state of somnolence, and my left-hand neighbour into rapid 
convulsions, results not surprising when it is said that the paper 
bristled with logarithms as a Dreadnought bristles with guns. 


Mathematical Exhibition Prints. 


While the logarithms had alarming consequences in the case 
of my two neighbours, they affected me differently, for I began 
to perceive, through the scientific jargon, that the authors enter- 
tained a mighty hope. It seemed to be their idea that, failing 
inspiration, and the poet's dream, end all that kind of thing, 
it might be possible to turn out exhibition prints by dint of 
sheer- mathematics, to get forcible accents, let us say, by means 
of gamma infinity. Imagine the exhibition print which is the 
result of algebra, and the airs it would give itself as it stood 
out from its fellows on the wall! That, at least, was the mighty 
hope: which seemed to be held out deliberately by the authors 
of the paper. But, alas! it was soon evident that, profound as 
was.their knowledge of mathematics, they had curiously in- 
verted ideas as to what constituted exhibition prints. Will it 
be believed that they assumed—actually assumed, without a 
thimbleful of.hesitancy—that the ideal exhibition print would 
be the one which most correctly translated the negative? 


The Line of Rectitude. 


It never occurred to these scientists that the true-born pic- 
torialist puts the land and the ocean, if he can, between himself 
and the negative. They even went further, and recommended 
certain printing papers, on the ground that what they called the 
straight-line portion of the density curve was longer in these 
than in others. I have only.the vaguest idea as to what the 
density curve of a paper is, although I have a very vivid picture 
of the density curve of a scientist. It appears, however, that 
the longer this straight line portion, the more accurate will be 
the reproduction of the negative. It is not surprising that, 
from this point of view, ordinary P.O.P. knocks carbon into 
one cocked hat, and platinotype into another; so that ordinary 
P.O.P. is the paper par excellence for exhibition purposes. (Please 
note. І cannot help wondering what is the length of the 
portion of rectitude in a bromoil during the pigmenting stage. 
Not great, I guess. 


In Exchange. 


A very human interest attaches to exchange advertisements. 
For sheer pathos, what agony “ad.” can beat that line or two 
from the man who wants to exchange his pair of spats for a 
bowler hat? In the exchange columns of a contemporary— not 
a photographic journal—I find that several more or less despair- 
ing individuals want to exchange their cameras for something 
else. One man is willing to dispose of his reflex camera for 
some stamps—that, at all events, is preferable to disposing of 
the camera by using stamps upon it. Another would let a vest- 
pocket camera go, and wcicome, for an oil lamp and two dishes, 
ard so forth. But I pause at an advertisement from a gentleman 
named Kitchener (now, can it be ?), who wants to exchange 
a camera for pullets. We all know that the Secretary for War 
is, or was, a photographer. Is it possible that, finding himself 
unable to use his camera owing to the military regulations, he 
has decided to rear pullets in the backyard of the War Office? 
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But—Flesh and Blood! 


While there are some disheartened souls 
who want to get rid of their cameras, a 
far greater number desire cameras, and want to get 
of something else. One gentleman, in his eagerness to take 
up photography, announces that he is open to take 
“anything photographic,” and to surrender two “picture- 
frame cramps.” “Anything photographic ” is rather vague; but 
I should be very happy to send him, if he pleases, in exchange 
for his cramps, certain things photographic that would give 
him spasms. We rejoice also with those who do rejoice—in this 
case possibly the advertiser’s neighbours—when a man is 
willing to part with his gramophone in order to get a folding 
pocket camera. One exchange, however, makes my hair stand 


rid 


on end. In order to get a little vest-pocket camera, a gentle- 
man is willing to dispose of his “caddie and five clubs.” There 
is a hint of savagery—of the South Sea Islands—in this. Is it 


possible for a poor, innocent caddie in freeborn England to be 
bandied about in this fashion? And for the sake of a vest- 
pocket camera too! I wonder what he would be prepared to 
exchange for a 12 by то. 


The Home Portraitist. 


“Ноте portraiture has sadly interrupted domestic harmony.” 
—Mr. F. Newman Horne, at the Royal Photographic Society. 


Our home, it was a place of glee, 
And sometimes of romance, 
We argued politics at tea, 
At breakfast talked finance, 
Discussed the ins and outs of golf, 
The rights and wrongs of waiters, 
And what to do when stepping off 
Those fearful escalators. 


Each to the other we deferred, 
No disagreement knew, 

A jangle simply seemed absurd, 
And jars were very few; 

Till Cyril, in a moody fit, 
Home portraiture began on, 

Our home, he desolated it, 
Like shelling with a cannon. 


His lamp, his screen, his bag of tricks 
Monopolise the place ; 

His shutter, every time it clicks, 
Speaks libels to your face ; 

He talks of stops—refreshing word !— 
Е eights, and Е elevens ; 

They should have been, as I averred, 

F sixes and F sevens. 
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WAITING. BY ROBERT K. HOLMES. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Doubtless all those readers who have sent shillings for 
copies of the Editor's picture, “Тһе Empire’s Watch- 
dogs," will be inter- 
ested to know that the 
following acknowledg- 
ment has been received 
from the Treasurer to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales :— 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

I am desired by the Prince of Wales to thank you for 
the donation of £50 which you have so generously given 
to the National Relief Fund, being one thousand 
shillings contributed by amateur photographers in 
response to the appeal made by THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS; and to express to 
you His Royal Highness's warm appreciation of your 


kindness. Your obedient servant, 


WALTER PEACOCK 
(Treasurer to His Royal Highness). 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 
THE PRINCE OF WALES' FUND. 


As already announced, in response to numerous applica- 
tions, a third five hundred copies of the picture was pre- 
pared, and some of these are still on sale. Readers who 
wish to obtain a copy, signed by the Editor, should 
hasten to do so. It is to be remembered that the work of 
printing and preparing the plate, which is of large size, 
has been gratuitously undertaken by the Proprietors of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ld., and each shilling sent for a copy will be 
added, without. deduction, to the Fund. The picture is 
sent securely packed and post free. 
© 9 

The present trade “ war" is having some curious and 
unexpected results. One of these concerns the cheap 
. coloured lithographs which have hitherto 
come in such abundance from Germany. 
The stoppage of the foreign supply has 
led to the production of these prints by 
British houses, but it was recognised that in order to 
produce the work at the prices which have hitherto 
obtained, there could be no attempt at fine etching or 
re-proofing. The absence of the etcher's hand might 
have been supposed to spell the failure of the work 
artistically; quite the contrary has proved to be the case. 
According to Mr. A. J. Newton, who brought this sub- 
ject forward at a recent photographic meeting, the know- 
ledge that no faking or ultimate correction of hasty and 
imperfect work was possible has led to the exercise of 
more care with the plates at every stage of the process, 
and perfectly satisfactory work has been turned out with- 
out any fine etching at all—not work of the highest class, 
of course, but sufficiently good to be commercial—a 
result which may well react upon other branches of the 
industry. Perhaps, if it were possible to eliminate the 
retoucher in photography, in the result the balance 
would be gain and not loss. 


THE CHEAP 
LITHOGRAPH. 


in pictorial travel. 
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The lantern lecture, particularly when it deals with 
travel, is more popular than ever this winter. That, at 
least, is our experience, derived from 
a round of visits by no means confined 
to the photographic societies. It repre- 
sents a form of diversion which is not 
too frivolous to be out of harmony with the prevailing 
temper, and which is certainly inexpensive and educa- 
tional.’ There are special reasons for this new interest 
It is out of the question at present 
to make a jaunt on the Continent, and it is only human 
nature to appreciate what is denied us. Theref ore, as 
the next best thing, we attend a travel lecture. It is 
futile to deprecate the war obsession, as though it were 
possible for photographers any more than other people, 
like the detached swain, to “sit on the fence and see 
you go by "; and those photographers who have beaten a 
track in the countries either of our Allies or our enemies 
should find their records at a premium. 

9 © Ө 
This season it seems likely that the photographic 
Christmas card, in one form or another, will have a much 
greater vogue than it has ever had before. 
CHRISTMAS A professional photographer of our 
CARDS. acquaintance confessed that his studios just 
now were exceptionally busy, the object of 
the sitters being to distribute portraits of themselves as 
Christmas greetings. The present season, when fewer 
families will be reunited than has been the case for many 
a long year, has seemed to demand something more 
personal and intimate in the way of greeting than the 
stereotyped designs, however beautifully conceived, of 
the ordinary Christmas card. Amateur portraiture, 
where this is possible, would also be a form of salutation, 
even more acceptable to the recipient owing to its domes- 
tic character. In any case, it seems likely that this 
Christmas will witness what may be a permanent de- 
parture in the contents of the postman’s hag. 
өөө 

Up to the present time artificial means only have been 
employed to obtain night effects on the cinema film, 
and although the results in many 
instances have been exceptionally 
good, the possibilities in this branch 
of cinematography have been 
limited. By the employment of a new process—which 
is the invention of a Frenchman, Percy de Gaston—it 
has now even become possible to film military camp 
scenes at night. M. de Gaston has discovered a new 
chemical compound which furnishes the necessary actinic 
rays. When a scene is being taken at night the country 
is illuminated for several hundred feet around, a fierce 
violet-white flame burning steadily for several minutes. 
The employment of this invention when taking films at 
the front would, however, have very obvious drawbacks. 


MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 


NIGHT 
CINEMATOGRAPHY. 
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exhibitions, 


What is suit- 
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HE preparation of good 
prints will probably receive 
more attention than usual 
this year, in view of the 
tendency to neglect outdoor work at 
The exhibitions and competitions are, 


the present time. 
however, still going as strong as ever, and some hints 
about the class of photographs most likely to score may 


not be amiss. Entering for competitions is a great 
stimulus to good work, and helps one to grip those 
points which make a picture, besides teaching the im- 
portance of good technique—that is, the production of 
negatives and prints correctly exposed and properly 
developed. This leads to careful working, necessary if 
one is going to continue interest in a fascinating hobby. 

The photographer who desires to win competitions or 
score in exhibitions must bear several important points 
in mind, or he can never hope to be successful. The 
mere turning out of pretty photographs, perfect from a 
technical standard, is not sufficient; it is necessary to 
take into con- 
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studying the reprc- 
ductions of winning 
photographs which 
appear in the photo- 
graphic journals, bc- 
sides reading carefully the criticisms and hints which 
are published almost every week. Careful note should 
be made of the style of photographs which are usually 
successful in these competitions, as it will be useful; also 
when the editor is a member of the judging committee 
of some large one, especially if he be the sole judge. 
The competitor must also be well acquainted with the 
various printing processes, in order to use that which 
makes the most of his photograph, while size and mount- 
ing have an important influence. 

As a general rule, it may be said that half-plate is the 
smallest size which should be used, as below this it is 
not so casy to judge effect, and the eood points of the 
print may be overlooked or not apparent. 
equally important, as an over-elaborate mount may kill a 

picture; t he 
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object of the 
compet ition 
and the way it 


рав 


THE uncultured mind is prone to go to | 
extremes. 


always be to 
call attention 


One person says there are no to the photo- 


is likely to be А А laws in art, another regards them as in- | graph itself, 
e ine mine 7 A 7 ch . flexible rules of procedure. Moody aptly s ^ a 
rally ѕреак- | by. © i ; neutral - unte 

Team nnus says that these laws are in no sense j mounts are 


graphic com- 
petitions be- 
long to two 
orders—those 
instituted by 
photog r aphic 
journals ог 


Jay 


and those run 
by the manu- 
facturers of 
materials 
results. 
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one may not 
be suitable for the other, although it is possible for the 
same print to win prizes in both. 

As a general rule, the aim of the former is to promote 
artistic pictorial photography, while the latter is to draw 
attention to the excellence of materials. Everything else 
being equal, a photograph perfect from a technical 
standard will win the former; but, on the other hand, a 
worker whose artistic abilities are greater than his tech- 
nical workmanship has a better chance of winning, pro- 
vided, of course, that the latter is not altogether hope- 
less. He will see the artistic possibilities of an indif- 
ferent negative, whose defects he can improve by after- 
treatment, whereas without the artistic eye he may 
settle on a negative which is perfect from a photographic 
standpoint but hopelessly commonplace pictorially. 

Therefore, those anxious to win artistic competitions 
should make a point of visiting all the exhibitions and 
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receipts, but simply enunciations of broad 
and general principles. 
points out that there is no law in art which 
may not be over-ruled by circumstances, and 
7 if a worker allows any such law to control 
and govern him he thereby becomes independent 
of the greater law of reason. 


V regards their interaction and the vastly varied and modified 
He controls them, but they do not control him. 
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better than 
those of more 
pronounced 
colour. A 
dark mount, 
however, will 
sometimes 
give a heavy 


Nisbet also truly 


He becomes an 


automaton debarred from individuality or originality. dan less 
The true artist not only perceives these laws, but also whil ы pon 
) 


versely, a 
light mount 
give 
strength to a 
weak one. Generally speaking, unless one is very skilful 
in choosing tints, the mount should be as simple as 
possible, and preferably of a light tint or white. 

A good mount is sometimes the making of a picture; 
but as regards the competitions got up by manufac- 
turers, the prints are often required to be sent in un- 
mounted. Photographs for such competitions usually 
require quite different qualities from those judged on 
their pictorial merits alone. The photographs are rc- 
quired to set off the excellences of the materials them- 
selves, and at the same time make striking show-cards. 
A picture commonplace though pretty has little chance; 
it should be striking and possess technical perfection. 
It should show a perfect range of tones from white to 
black; but the shadows must not be clogged, nor any of 
the half-tones lost. А striking seascape with good 
clouds is a type of subject that may win, while a pretty 
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yet striking subject which has a long range of contrasts 
and yet loses nothing has an excellent chance. Striking 
figure studies are useful, as they make good show-cards. 

It is also necessary to take into consideration the plate 
to be used. Should the competition be for a very fast 
plate, be sure that the photograph is of a subject show- 
ing off its speed; but aim at a negative that brings out 
not speed alone, but gradation and range. If an ortho- 
chromatic plate is to be used, choose a subject in which 
yellows and greens predominate, and be sure that your 
negative is correctly exposed in order to bring out the 
colour correction, and in this case choose a subject in 
which clouds are visible and appear in their correct value 
in the print. But, of course, pictorial qualities must be 
remembered, as an ordinary photograph of little interest 
showing these good qualities to the full will be passed 
over for one a shade less excellent but likely to attract 
attention. 

If no particular printing medium is specified, use that 
which sets forth these best; but if one paper in particular 
has to be used, be careful to obtain a negative which 
suits it. For instance, a glossy paper needs detail, and 
a rough one well-arranged masses of light and shade— 
that is, speaking generally. 

And, above all, remember that the winning of com- 
petitions means the taking of much pains and the ex- 
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penditure of time and a certain amount of money. It is 
useless to put off competing until the last minute, feel- 
ing sure you have a negative that will suit. Study the 
conditions as soon as they are announced, and make up 
your mind roughly what you want, and go out in search 
of it, taking a number of photographs until you are satis- 
fied. Even if the very first one pleases you, examine it 
carefully, search for its weak points, and try to better 
it Even if you do not succeed in doing so, you will 
have gained a lot of experience. 

The same with the print. Do not stint your paper or 
developer. Spend a whole evening over the print, if 
necessary, and then make others until you have one 
which brings out all that is in the negative. Then, and 
only then, are you likely to win prizes. Do not be dis- 
couraged by initial failures, as everybody experiences 
them, and many failures lead to success, if regarded in 
the right light. You must remember that those who 
have big names in pictorial photography have had to 
serve their apprenticeship, and it is practice and the 
taking of pains which have made them successful, so 
that they can pick out the good subjects and good nega- 
tives at once and reject the bad ones. In time you too 
will be able to recognise the bad eggs, and take no 
trouble with them. But by that time you will have learnt 
to master your tools, and appeared in the prize lists. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO CONVALESCENCE. 
By J. OXLEY. S 


OST of us know, through bitter experience of our own, or 
from our friends' illnesses, that trying period of recovery 


when everything seems flat, stale, and unprofitable. And this 
is where photography can come in, at first rousing, perhaps, a 
languid interest, and often followed up with a zest which tides 
over many bad hours of pain and discomfort. There are few 
hobbies which can be so satisfactorily combined with indoor and 
outdoor pleasure, or can be adapted to days of sickness as well 
as most strenuous days of ill-health. 

If the patient is new to the work, the ice may be broken by 
a plunge into the fascinations of THE A. Р. AND P. N. or 
Pholograms. lt is easy to raise a lively discussion upon the 
respective merits of different pictures, and even more easy to 
criticise the styles of various artists! It is not at all a bad plan 
for a beginner to choose which artist or style most attracts him, 
and to plan out a course of work on those lines. Looking for- 
ward to the time of carrying out a pleasant programme is a 
delightful incentive to the little daily efforts which are often so 
difficult to make in weakness. 

This one may be enchanted with the delicacy of work of the 
Cadbys, and plan moments of healthy delights among the snow. 
Another falls a victim to the fascinations of architecture 
exemplified by Mr. Evans; and to arrange, mentally, a tour 
among cathedrals, and to read up about their special points, 
can be occupation for many weeks. To read up the chemistry 
and theory of photography may be a welcome change from the 
novel and magazine. 

For practical work, a friend is, no doubt, desirable, but some 
member of the household can usually be pressed into the ser- 
vice. The most simple way to begin is by printing. A borrowed 


Specia! to " The A. P. and P. N." 


negative, with paper, frame, and bed or chair by the window, 
will be excellent practice for the novice or more advanced stu- 
dent, and the poor actinic quality of the light at this time of 
year 1s rather an advantage when one's aim is to fill up the long 
hours. If the invalid is able to sit up in bed, even combined 
toning and fixing can be managed, without injuring the sheets, 
by putting the dish on a good-sized Japan tray. Washing the 
prints does not lend itself easily to sick-room methods, and 
must usually be entrusted to the good offices of nurse or friend. 

It is extremely interesting for the patient if a photographer 
can be induced to come and take portraits of the household, 
leaving the number of prints which are sure to be required to 
be supplied by the invalid. 

When health is returning, but wintry weather prevents much 
out-of-door life, endless distraction can be devised by flower 
photography. This can easily be combined with a little botani- 
cal study, for those who know and love flowers best are usually 
the most successful in depicting them. Even at this time of 
year there is a sufficiency of flowers, berries, mosses, fungi to 
keep head and fingers busy for weeks. 

The expense of photography worked on the lines suggested 
can be kept within very reasonable bounds, and perhaps no 
pleasure can be given with so much variety and possibility at 
so small a cost. There is one word of caution necessary: don't 
let the interest and excitement become so absorbing that the 
tax is greater than can be borne. Over-indulgence in a new 
hobby often ends in weariness and distaste for all concerned. 
It is a wise plan to take a definite time and adhere to that 
every day. Н is a pity to spoil a good thing, and a greater pity 
to make ourselves a nuisance to our friends. 
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N the general 
character of 
A the negative greatly 
i depends the ease 
with which one 
attains success. The 
old saying that “a 
good negative will 
print itself” is based on this idea, 
which, of course, means that if the 
.density contrasts are suited to the pro- 
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print is made, anything in the way of 
printing control is not necessary. But, 
alas for the-frailty of knowledge and 
skill, the perfect negative for enlarging 
is not always in evidence. Some are just right, a good 
many are passable with some dodging, and a few seem hope- 
less. Among this small (and select) class we usually find 
some of the subjects upon which we had based great hopes. 

i Special Procedure. 

Hence it becomes worth while to haul around for some 
desperate means for desperate cases. We may classify the 
apparently hopeless negatives into two chief groups, both 
considerably under-exposed for near and relatively dark 
foregrounds; in the one case the whole negative is thin and 
weak, in the other case the contrasts are excessive. Let us 
take the case of an open foreground—distant hills and sky 
with clouds. The foreground is very. thin, while the sky is 
dense, yet when looked through in good light, e.g. that of a 
gas flame three or four feet distant, shows cloud forms. _ 

Test Exposures. 
Fig. A shows a strip print from such a negative enlarged 


a little more than same size, e.g. quarter-plate to something ` 


less than half-plate size. The strips show the exposures, as 
marked on the print, viz. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 seconds. It is 
hoped that the reproduction may bring out the following 
points: the best exposure for the open foreground would 
be something between 1 and 2 seconds, but in the first four 
strips (1, 2, 4, 8 seconds) we see insufficient suggestion of 
` the distant land—hill on our right, etc.—while we do not get 
any sky printing value till we get to the 32 sec. strip. Hence 


Fig. A. 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE “IMPOSSIBLE 
NEGATIVE" IN ENLARGING. 


cess by which the (contact or enlarged). 
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we conclude that the sky part of this 
negative requires some 16 or 20 times 
the exposure of the foreground. This, 
of course, can be done by cutting a mask of card, etc., and 
shading the land portion during а suitable part of 
the exposure. | 

s Another Way. ' 


There is, however, “another way," as the old-fashioned 
cookery books say. Let the reader rig up his enlarging 
apparatus, and place the negative in the holder, so that the 
picture is upside down (foreground uppermost) on the easel. 


Fig. B 


Now remove the. lens hood, and taking a piece of opaque 
(preferably backed) card, and holding it close to the lens, 
slide it slowly down with one edge of the card horizontal— 


` until it just barely shows on the top edge of the inverted . 


focussed picture on the easel. It will be found that appre- 
ciably more than half the lens front is covered by the сага; 
also that the foreground part is considerably less bright than 
is the lower sky part. (If the negative be removed for a 
moment, this vignetting effect is more readily seen.) Having 
found this limiting position for the shield card, we 
can replace it by a piece of black opaque paper folded over 


` the lens, and held in position by an elastic band. As we 


are covering up very considerably more than half the front 
opening of the lens, the exposure has to be also considerably 
augmented. Print B had an exposure of just about twelve 
minutes. If all goes well, it is hoped that the reader will 
see that this very dense sky shows cloud forms all over it— 
the mountains in the extreme distance are delicately ren- 
dered, and the much nearer mountain on the right margin, 
with oncoming rain storm-clouds, are forcefully shown. 


The Difference. 


* Note then in A there is no indication whatever in any 
strip of the extreme-distance mountain, while the near dark 
mountain is but barely and quite unrecognisably suggested 
in strips r and 2. The foreground is a little over-dark 
towards the left margin in print B, but otherwise the print 
gives a very fair rendering of the actual scene, i.e. early 
evening storm approaching on the right, and departing day- 
light on the left. Distant mountains in blue-grey misty haze. 
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Fig. C. 


The second negative selected as a test for this process is 
of the thin and ghostly order, the only part with anything 
like passable printing density being the sky part, while the 
foreground (figures, etc.) looks not much better than bare 
glass, with here and there some little pretence at passable 
density. As before, a trial strip exposure was made, as 
shown in print C. In this strip 8 seconds is showing rather 
too much light action through the sky, while the 4-sec. 
strip is not enough. So that 6 sec. would be somewhere near 
the mark. 

Now observe that in the first case (A) our trial strip sug- 
gested 30 seconds for the sky with the open lens, the shielded 
lens requiring 12 minutes. Thus the shielding increased the 
exposure some 24 times. If we take 24 times 6 seconds we 
get 22 minutes. But as the contrasts here are less pro- 
nounced something less than this seemed suitable. One 
Minute proved too short, while a trifle under two minutes 
gave print D. | 

A Developing Dodge. 

It is easy to see that here not only must we give the sky 

parts a long start in the matter of exposure, but also in de- 


velopment. This is a case where one can revive and apply a ` 


developing dodge or two that are now old enough to be put 
forward as something new. - 

The print is flooded with normal developer in quite the 
usual way and closely watched for the first appearance of 
the image, when the developer is quickly returned to the 
graduate, and the print, now flat on the bottom of the dish, is 


must be given time to act. 


November 30, 1914. 


rapidly surface rinsed by a moment's swirl under the tap, 
and the water thrown off. The idea is that all parts of the 
picture have absorbed an equal quantity of developer, but 
this is acting more slowly in the least exposed parts, which 
One may catch the idea by a 
rough simile. Suppose a crowd of hungry people com- 
posed of old and toothless, and young with plenty of good 
grinders as well as a sharpened appetite. Suppose also 
there was a gentle shower of buns; the young and hearty 
could soon stow away food more rapidly and in greater quan- 
tity than could the toothless munchers. But suppose instead 
of a steady shower of buns just one each person was doled 
out, and no more given until the old folk had got slowly 
through their numiber one, when a second dole took place, 
and so on. In this way all appetites would be satisfied in time. 
So with our print, we give all parts the same dole 
of developer, and then wait until its visible action appears to 
have ceased, when another dose is given, and so on. 
Perhaps prints C and D may show how very much better 
details and gradation are given by D than by any portion of 
C. The water parts of the scene are also vastly better in D. 
Perhaps a word of warning should be given respecting the 
local application of bromide, with the idea of holding back 
development action. This at times is serviceable in negative 


making, but not for bromide printing, because such local 


treatment is highly likely to give a different (greenish) local 
colour. 


M — —Á i8 — ——————— 


THE THREE-COLOUR THEORY. 


R. E. H. GAMBLE, a colour worker from New Zealand, 

gave an interesting lecture at the last technical meeting 
of the Royal Photographic Society on the subject of modern 
developments in three-colour reproduction. He showed an in- 
genious arrangement which he has devised for securing what 
may be called optical intensification in three-colour process 
work, the distinction from chemical intensification lying in the 
fact that, whereas with the latter the intensification must apply 
to the whole of the negative, in the optical method it can be 
directed to the part or parts which specially need re-enforcement. 
A projection apparatus is used side by side with the ordinary 
process camera in order to enhance the exposure as required, 
more especially in the case of the greens, which have become 
a by-word for imperfection in the three-colour process. This 
correction, accomplished once for all in the making of the three- 
colour negatives, obviates the necessity for subsequent fine 
etching, though what the fine etcher may have to say about it is 
another matter. 

Mr. Gamble boldly challenged the three-colour theory, though 
he admitted that he had no alternative theory to propound. He 
regarded it as significant that hitherto it has not been possible to 
find pigments correctly to represent the luminosity values of the 
three primary colours. The search for pigments such as these 
was as futile as the search for the philosopher's stone. The 


Its: Accuracy Challenged. 


inferior power of green objects to reflect the green light falling 
upon them, a power representing at best only 40 per cent., as 
against approximately 100 per cent. in the case of the reds, led 
him to the conclusion that it was out of the question, using 
purely photographic means, to reproduce by its own light any 
object which presented itself in.the three-colour process. There 
must be something wrong, he thought, with three-colour theory. 

Turning from subtractive to additive methods, Mr. Gamble 
attacked the autochrome plate, which he accused of giving in- 
correct colour rendering. In reproducing a painting by the 
autochrome method, he believed that the plate was more affected 
by the colour of the light in which the exposure was made— 
the yellowness of daylight towards sunset, for example—tham 
by the colours of the picture itself. The beauty of the auto- 
chrome was without question, but it was, nevertheless, am 
altogether unreliable thing so far as the critical photography of 
colour was concerned. It gave contradictory results according 
to the colour of the lighting. The autochrome found a vigorous 
defender in Mr. J. C. Warburg, who pointed out the necessity 
of accuracy in the conditions in order to get perfectly true 
colours. The screen must be adapted to the light used, and, 
furthermore, if the exposure were wrong, the intensity of the 
colour and also its tint would be affected. The greens in such 
a case might become too blue, or, on the other hand, too vellow. 
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HE employment of photo- 
graphs in the preparation 
of Christmas cards becomes 
more general every year. 
Among amateur photographers 
in particular the tendency to 
utilise their photographic skill 
and their negatives in the 
preparation of suitable Christ- 
mas greetings is increasingly noticeable. In previous years com- 
petitions have been held by THE A. P. AND P. N., in which 
prizes were offered for the best home-made Christmas cards 
having a photographic basis, or in which the producer's photo- 
graphy was introduced in some form or another. The result of 
these competitions was to bring to light a great mass of photo- 
graphic activity that had been devoted to the production of this 
form of greeting, but not many new or brilliant ideas were 
forthcoming. So far as we have been able to ascertain from 
readers generally in all parts of the country, it is evident that 
while a certain percentage of amateurs make their own Christ- 
mas cards, the majority prefer to purchase the very attractive 
mounts put forward by the photographic manufacturers, which 
serve as a setting for the amateur's own prints in the making 
of seasonable greetings. | 
These cards, folders, and calendars, beautiful in themselves, 
become entirely personal when the amateur's own photographic 


.work is added; and from the samples we have seen this year, 


issued by the leading firms, it is clear that there is at least one 


phase of photographic activity that shows no sign of being less 


this year, owing to the war, than in any previous year. 

From Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., we have received a very 
complete series of the famous * T E B" photographic Christmas 
mounts, which in past years have always been received with so 
much appreciation. This year's series again shows the greatest 
fertility of invention in design and presentation. The photo- 
grapher who wishes to embody his prints in suitable mounts 
embellished with seasonable greetings, and produced in a style 
both dainty, original, and artistic; will be very hard indeed 
to please if one of the "T E B" cards does not meet his re- 
quirements. 

These cards are issued in the form of single mounts, and 
double and triple folders, suitable for either paste-on or slip-in 
photographs. Some of the portfolio mounts are particularly 
attractive. The Series 1081 should appeal to every worker for 
its neatness, combined with good taste. It is a brown, ‘hand- 
made, folded card with the original mill edges, embossed with 
plate-mark to receive the print, and is relief-stamped in gold 
and tied with silk ribbon. The interior leaflet is of buff linen 
texture, and is printed with a Shakespearean quotation and 
suitable greeting, with space for the sender's signature. These 
cards are sold complete with envelopes. | 

Series 1082 is a cream ivory cover, printed with a novel greet- 
ing, and tied with scarlet bow, having an interior frame of rep 
design for slip-in photographs. Series 1076 is a ripple-surface 
brown cover for slip-in prints. Series 1104 and 1105 are made 
of opaline flexible card, lithographed in colours and embossed. 

The cards mentioned are merely selected at random, as it is 
difficult to discriminate where all are so good. The prices vary 
from 94. to 2s. 6d. per dozen. | 

The *T E D" photo-calendars in white, grey, green, and 
brown card, with various textures and designs, are also very 
attractive. They have different shaped openings for slip.in 
photographs, and have small monthly tear-off calendars attached. 
They are made either with struts for standing the calendar up, 
or with silk ribbon for hanging. These calendars, which make 
ideal Christmas cards, vary in price from 1s. 6d. to 3s. per dozen. 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS OF MERIT 
AND DISTINCTION. 
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Messrs. Butcher also supply inexpensive 
boxes of assorted Christmas cards, both 
for slip-in and paste-on, complete with 
envelopes. They are supplied twelve in 
a box for a shilling. Most of the “Т E B" cards can be 
obtained with a white insetted leaf printed with a private greet-. 
ing at a small extra charge. Our readers are advised to write 
to Messrs, Butcher at the above address for illustrated list. 

From Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., we have also received samples of Christmas cards and 
calendars for 1914-1915. These include a variety of folder 
mounts, simple in design, but extremely good in artistic quality. 
The folders, both double and triple, and for paste-on and slip-in, 
are calculated to enhance the appearance of any photograph 
that is utilised with them. The series 4405, 4411, and 4417 
are three-fold cards of dark brown material that are likely to 
be suitable for almost any kind of photograph. “With Every 
Good Wish of the Season ” is embossed in colour on the outside, 
and the opening inside is for prints 34 by 21, quarter-plate, and 
postcard size. The prices are 1s. and 1s. 3d. per dozen. Nos. 
2419 and 2420 are also striking cards, with a striped pattern 
extending over the entire surface, and with a greeting panel 
embossed in gold and solid colour. | 

The attention of readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. is particu- 
larly directed to the “Ensign” boxes of Christmas greeting 
mounts. Each box contains twelve assorted designs and sizes, 
price rs. 

The calendars for slip-in photographs supplied by Messrs. 
Houghtons include three extremely effective series. These are 
the “Titian,” with oval print space; the “Raeburn,” for upright 
and horizontal rectangular pictures; and the “Millais” calen- 
dars. These latter are quite new in design, and are extremely 
dainty. They are white with a heavily bevelled edge coloured 
grey, the cut-out print space being surrounded by a gold line 
and two delicate wash tints. The prices of the calendars range 
from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per dozen, including strong envelopes. 

An illustrated list of the “Ensign” mounts and calendars 
will be sent free on application. 

Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., 
has also provided a strong series of photographic Christmas cards 
and calendar mounts, which include one or two novelties. The 
various series of cards that are included in the illustrated cata- 
logue show the extent of the selection available. A particular 
novelty that this firm puts forward, and which can be well re. 
commended to our readers, is a very neat combined letter-case 
and portrajt-frame made in Persian morocco, somewhat similar 
in shape and plan to the folding slip-in Christmas card. One 
half of the case forms a wallet to hold letters, stamps, etc., and 
the other half has an opening protected by a very thin sheet 
of celluloid. Behind this a portrait may be inserted, and the 
whole forms a very suitable souvenir present that should be 
highly appreciated at this time of year, particularly for soldiers 
at the front. These little leather cases are strongly but beauti- 
fully made and are extremely cheap, costing 2s. each in the 
smallest size, to ss. each for cabinet size. Another pattern, 
made of brown sheep-hide, is slightly more expensive. 

From Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., Soho Square, W., a 
number of Christmas and patriotic mounts have been received. 
The former are in the good taste that usually characterises the 
mounts emanating from this well-known firm, and a variety of 
folders in grey, white, and khaki colours are worthy of every 
attention by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. The patriotic 
mounts are particularly effective, being white folders for various 
sized prints, the front cover being embellished with a very 
neat representation of the Allies! flags, embossed in colour. 
They can be recommended as among the best and most up to 
date of their kind that we have seen. 
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Various formule of developers have been advocated 
for which it is claimed that they prevent stress marks. Some 
authorities, on the other hand, say that if these marks are 
due to pressure or other mechanical cause, no developer 
can be better than another in this connection. Thus doctors 
differ. However, to give both sides fair play I quote one or 
two of these formule in order that readers may try them 
for themselves: 


(1) The first because the simplest. This is the advice to 
add 5 gr. of potassium cyanide to the ounce of any developer. 
This (deadly poison) may best be made up of strength 8 gr. 
per oz. of water, i.e. 1 gr. per dram. So that half a dram 
(30 minims) contains 2 a grain of the cure. But what is in 
every way preferable is a trace of hypo—i.e. a grain or so 
per ouncc—in the developer. This “pinch” of hypo added 
to the developer will effectively prevent the formation 
of stress marks. This method was advocated a short time 
ago by the Editor of Tie А. P., and has the advantage of 
being within the reach of everybody for trial. I have found 
it work perfectly with most brands of paper. 


(2) Iodide of potassium has been advocated, thus: Water 
10 oz., metol 8 gr., quinol 30 gr., soda sulphite 3 oz., soda 
carbonate 2 0z., potas. iodide то gr., potas. bromide 2 gr. 
This is likely to yield a more or less yellowish image, which, 


however, turns black on fixing. 


Removing Stress Marks, etc. 


The point to note is that stress marks and dusty edges 
are surface troubles, i.e. they lie on the surface of the paper, 
and therefore can usually, with care, be removed without 
affecting the picture. We can attack them in two different 
ways, viz., friction and solution. The first-named is, per- 
haps, both easier and safer, because by the second (solution) 
method we may intentionally remove not only the defects 
under consideration, but also unintentionally remove deli- 
cate detail of the picture. But both methods have their 
points. While the print is wet, as it leaves the washing 
tank after fixing, lay it on a sheet of glass and try what can 
be done with a pledget of cotton-wool and a little castile 
soap as a lather, but go delicately. After this, wash the 
print, of course. 

If the trouble has not given way to soap washing, let it 
dry. Then hold it down by its edges on a sheet of glass, and 
rub it lightly but briskly with a bit of clean, soft rag 
slightly moistened with methylated spirit. The rag will be- 
come discoloured, showing that it is removing something. 
Avoid having the rag too wet or too dry. In the second 
(solution) method we employ a silver solvent or reducer, 
such as the hypo and ferricyanide or cyanide and iodine 
baths, e.g.: (A) Take an once of ordinary clean and pre- 
viously unused hypo fixing bath, 4 oz. per pint, for instance. 
Throw in a crystal of potas. ferricyanide the size of a pea, 
and stir it round and round till the mixture is a pale yellow. 
Lay the print, well soaked in cold water, on a glass plate. 
Dip a piece of cotton-wool in the yellow mixture, and swab 
the surface of the print for a second or two, and then rinse 
it under the tap. Repeat, if need be, till the marks are 
removed, then well wash the print. For the second method 
we need two solutions: (A) Water 1 oz., potas. cyanide 
(deadly.poison) 15 gr. (B) Alcohol or methylated spirit, in 
which enough iodine is dissolved to give it a dark port wine 
colour. Take 3 oz. А and 5 or 6 drops of B and apply in the 
manner above described. The dangerously poisonous 
nature of potas. cyanide calls for proportionate care to keep 


BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT NOTES. 
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By ‘‘ONLOOKER.” 


Special to "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


it under lock and key, out of the way of accidents. By the 
way, it is Curious to note that while dirty edges are equally 
common on glossy bromide and gaslight papers, stress marks 
are comparatively seldom seen on bromide prints. 

Since writing this note I have been given a “tip” which 
I have not yet had time to try, but repeat it here at once. 
Dissolve 2 oz. of borax in 10 oz. warm water, and when cold 
add 10 oz. of methylated spirit. The print, wet from the 
washing tank, is laid on glass and rubbed with cotton-wool 
dipped in this solution, when the dirty edges and liney marks 
should vanish. 


Sulphiding after Iodine and Chlorine. 


The two following processes, introduced about ten years 
ago, have dropped out of notice, but are quite worth bearing 
in mind for special effects. In 2 oz. of water dissolve 10 gr. 
of potassium iodide, and then add solid iodine (black flakes) 
until the solution is a brown sherry colour. Immerse the 
print in this bath. The paper turns a dark blue, and the 
image fades, so that we get something like a negative effect: 
Now clear away the blue stain with a bath of soda sulphite 
50 gr., water 1 oz. Now wash the print. Then revive the 
image by a bath of soda sulphide 3 to 5 gr., water т oz. 
Finally wash the print. Result, warm brown. Second pro- 
cess: Add a teaspoonful of “chloride of.lime” bleaching 
powder to a pint of water, and stir up the mixture several 
times thoroughly. Then filter and use as a bleaching bath 
as Just described. Wash—sulphide—wash. Result, yellowish 
brown. 

Strengthening Weak Prints. 


The print is bleached in a bath containing potas. ferri- 
cyanide то gr., potas. bromide 5 to 20 gr., water 1 oz. It is 
then well washed and redeveloped in a normal-proportion 
amido] developer. The print is hereby strengthened, and 
at the same time a warm tone imparted. The colour ranges 
from warm black to purple black as the proportion of bro- 
mide is increased. | 

Аз an alternative bleaching bath we may use the follow- 
ing: Potassium bichromate то gr., hydrochloric acid 5 
minims, water 1 oz. But in this. case we seldom get any 
colour that tends to purple. Both these processes can be 
carried out in day or artificial light. 


Warm Tones Direct by Development. 


Metol Quinol.—The present writer can commend, after 
personal repeated trial the following method of obtaining 
warm tones direct: (A) Water то oz., metol ro gr., quinol 
20 gr., soda sulphite 2 drams, soda carbonate 1 OZ., potas. 
bromide 5 gr. (B) Water 1 oz., ammonia carbonate 50 gr., 
ammonia bromide 5o gr. 

The subjoined table shows at a glance how to modify the 
exposure and developer for various colours :— 


Black: Exposure normal, solution A 2 oz., water 1 oz. 

Warm black: Exposure 2 to 5 times, sol. A 2 oz., sol. B 
à dram, water 1 oz. | 

Sepia: Exposure 3 to 5 times, sol. A 7 drams, sol. В. 
1 dram, water 1 oz. 

Brown: Exposure 6 to ro times, sol. A 1 oz., sol. B 
1; to 13 drams, water 2 oz. 


Although the above proportions, etc., were arrived at by 
trial and error with a well-known brand of bromide paper, 
subsequent experiments indicate their applicability to 
some but not all brands of gaslight papers. Readers will 
find experiments in this direction interesting. 
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IN THE DAYS OF PEACE, 


BY 
JAMES McKISSACK, 


From the One-man Show 
by Mr. McKissack, now 
open at the Camera Club, 
17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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SALMON FISHERS. 
BY 
JAMES McKISSACK. 


From the One-man Show 
by Mr. McKissack, now 
open at the Camera Club, 
17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Y Editor vill not be responsible for opinions 
em ad expressed by correspondents. 


BRITISH- OR GERMAN GOODS? 


Sig,—The line of argument employed by Mr. Field in a 
recent letter to THE A. P. AND P. N. is one which, though 
common before the war with many people, one had hoped was 
getting obsolete. But evidently it dies very hard. It comes 
to this: “Germany makes certain articles better and cheaper 
than we can; therefore we do not trouble to make them at all, 
but buy from abroad. Unfortunately, being at war, the supply 
. is cut off; therefore let us do the best we can with existing 
stocks in the meantime, and wait for peace to be restored, when 
we can renew business on the old terms." That is just what 
.we are not going to do. Our motto is “never again." The 
status quo ante is past, and can never recur. There was no 
harm in doing business with Germany, but there is great harm 
in becoming dependent upon Germany or any other foreign 
country for the supply of any essential chemical or other article. 
I was informed by a chemist recently that over 99 per cent. 
of the hypo produced came from Germany, as a by-product 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. “But,” I said, “we pro- 
duce plenty of sulphuric acid." “Yes, but we don't make it the 
same way." “But we could if we liked?" “Yes, but it takes 
time, and manufacturers are not going to lay out capital in new 
plant, without some State encouragement." The lesson we have 
to learn is that technical industries must be organised, encour- 
aged, and protected by the State, so that the country, at any rate 
the Empire, can produce everything we really require. Hitherto 
what was everybody's business has been nobody's business; 
in Germany it would be the Government's business, and in this 
we have much to learn from Germany. We are still encumbered 
with the obsolete individualism of the nineteenth century. 


As to apparatus, we can easily make all the cameras and | 


lenses we want, and leave plenty for export; nor need we fear 
comparison, as regards value for money, with the foreign article. 
But if, when the war is over, anyone wants to buy a German 
camera, let him do so, but with his eyes open. 

I mention no names, but it will be readily remarked how 
certain well-known hand cameras have ceased to be advertised 
since the war began. In future, these firms, if they want to 
continue in business, will find it will be best to get their goods 
made in 'Great Britain, especially as an import duty on German 
manufactures is extremely likely. to be imposed, by general 
consent. P 

Oranges are a natural product requiring a special climate, not 
a manufactured article, so Mr. Field's analogy is quite absurd.— 

London. . Yours, etc., H. L. L. 


Sır, —Mr. Blake says “the fact mentioned in my letter was 
a leakage.” A leakage is a loss, and as the fact mentioned 
brought into the German coffers five times the value it other- 
wise would have done, I fail to see the loss, and consequently 
the leakage. 

He wishes me now to continue buying and doing that which 
will best suit my purpose. Should we not make a great mistake 
to do this? | 

We are at war—let us fully realise this—and it makes all the 
difference. Our brave fellows are not fighting and laying down 
their lives daily because it suits their own purpose best. They 
are fighting for their homes, their country. Let us spend our 
money now in a way, and do only not as will suit our own pur- 
pose best, but as will help our country and its people most.— 

Preston, Lancs. Yours, etc., J. PEARSON. 

Any of our readers who are interested in the forthcoming 
Exposition of Photographic Arts and Industries, to be held 
shortly in New York, should note that plans and all particulars 
can be obtained from Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, Sicilian House, 
Southampton Row, W.C. ; 

Mr. R. C. Cooper, 78, Handen Road, Lee, S.E., is the winner 
of the “Ensign” Roll-film Competition for November. Hough- 
tons. Ltd., offer a four-guinea hand camera every month for 
the best negative on “Ensign” film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of *Ensign " film. 
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The Camera Club.—An extra demonstration has been arranged 
for this evening (Monday, November 30), when Mr. McMillan 
will deal with the Raydex Process of Colour Photography. On 
Thursday, December 3, the Rev. J. Stephenson will give a 
lecture entitled “The Bible; its Manuscripts and Translations.” 


Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The prize-winners for 
week ending November 16th are as follows: First (one guinea), 
J. A. Lomax, Cardiff; second (half-guinea), W. J. Piper, St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea.  . 

At the City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society's 
Exhibition, to be held at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 


from November 3o to December s, a special feature this year - 


will be the evening lantern lectures. Tickets and full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the hon. ѕес., Mr. Н. Raw- 
linson, 87, Roman Road, Ilford. К 

We learn from the Daily Chronicle of November 2о that Mr. С. 
Lan-Davis, one of the directors of J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd. (who, 
as mentioned in THE A. P. AND P. N., was recently appointed 
Flight-Lieutenant in the Royal Navy), had a narrow escape 
from drowning off Yarmouth. During a flight his aeroplane 
was completely smashed up through the bursting of the engine. 
The aeroplane dropped into the sea, and the mechanic, Hendry, 
swam clear, but Lieut. Davis was unable to do so, being strapped 
in his seat. Hendry, however, gallantly dived underneath the 
aeroplane and unstrapped the airman, who was rescued only 
just in time by the North Shields drifter Noreen. 


The accompanying photograph by Miss Jane Cowie, entitled 
“A Moment’s Relaxation," was awarded the first prize in the 
annual photographic competition held recently by our contem- 
porary the Nursing Times. Mrs. Carine Cadby judged the entries. 
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TITLING NEGATIVES. 


ITLING a negative is, with most 

amateurs, a more or less serious 
undertaking. After many years the 
memories of my first attempts with a 
little printing outfit still linger with me. 
Eventually, titling with type got aban- 
doned, and the writing method adopted 
instead. To do away with marking guid- 
ing lines on the negative itself, I invented 
the very simple contrivance illustrated 
below. Fig. 1 represents an opaque 
paper mask, cut to the outer measure- 
ment of the negative. А is a narrow open- 
ing cut in the mask, to form the guiding 
lines when writing the title. This open- 
ing (A) measures 3-16ths in. wide, and is 
cut at 5-16ths in. from the bottom of the 
mask. This completes the mask. To title 
a negative with this device, first procure a 
piece of plain glass, corresponding in size 
with the negative, and also obtain a re- 
touching desk. Afterwards proceed in the 
following manner :—First take hold of the 
piece of plain glass B, then lay on the 
top of it the mask C; finally place the 
negative D on the top of all (film side 
upward), then lay the whole on the re- 
touching desk. Afterwards take a fine 
pen, and commence writing the title on 
film of the negative. When writing a 
number of letters the reverse way—which 
must always be the case—one is very 
liable to get confused, too often leading 
` to omission of some letter or letters. This 
can be guarded against by writing the 


title in full before commencing on a piece 
of transparent paper. "This piece of paper 
can then be placed the reversed side 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. A 


upward on the retouching desk, to be a 
constant check to the memory. The pen 
and ink which I have given preference to 


fe 
x 


for titling purposes is a very fine pointed 
etching pen, of which there are numerous 
makes, and what is known as waterproof 
ink 


ink. 

This ink flows freely in the pen, and 
is sufficiently opaque to give pure white 
letters on the print. Most artists! colour- 
men sell the ink in sixpenny bottles. 

Other methods of titling a negative агг 
to either write the title with a pen and 
some opaque ink, or print the title with 
a printing outfit, on a' narrow strip of 
some transparent paper, or a piece of 
celluloid; afterwards reverse the - strip, 
and stick it on the film side of negative. 
The negative is then placed in a printing 
frame, and prints made in the usual 
manner. One other way is to either write 
it with a pen and black ink, or print the 
title, doing it one’s self, else engaging a 
printer to do it, cn a narrow strip of white 
paper. The strip of paper and title can 
then be stuck on to the print, and the 
whole copied with a camera in the usual 
way. 

TITLING WITH TYPE. 

In order to make a successful job of 
printing titles direct on to the negative 
(film side) with a type outfit, the type- 
holder must be placed down on the nega- 
tive with precision. If such is not the 
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case, the title when printed generally 
appears more or less ragged and wanting 
in neatness. To accomplish the desired 
end, the simple contrivance illustrated by 
fig. 2 will prove of great assistance. This 
contrivance is made of two pieces of 
wood. Fig. 3 should measure somewhere 
about 7 by 9 ins., and fig. 4 about 7 by 
2 ins., and about 1 in. thick. On fig. 4a 
groove must be cut where shown by dotted 
The groove should be 1 in. wide, 
and about } in. deep, as indicated by 
fips. 5 and 6. The two sections, fig. 3 


` and 4, can be fixed together, either by 


glueing or by nailing with thin 4 in. nails. 
Fig. 4 is fixed on to fig. 3, where indicated 
by the dotted lines, the groove cut on 
fig. 4 being placed downwards, as shown 
in fig. 5. To title a negative with this 
contrivance, first of all place the device on 
a flat bench, then slip a negative into the 
groove, as shown by E (fig. 2) ; afterwards 
take the type-holder, and gradually lower 
on to the negative; when so doing, the 
type-holder should be pressed firmly 
against the guide F. H. W. H. 


рф 
AN ERASER FOR FINE WORK. 


HEN final touches are given to 
bromide or bromoil prints, the 
worker will find an indiarubber or eraser 
of the greatest value. Slight markings on 
the prints or modifications in the strength 
of tone, in the case of bromoil prints, 
justify the judicious use of an eraser. 
To apply the square or oblong-shaped 
rubber to the print is rather an awkward 
job, and one which calls for a certain 
amount of care in practice. А simple 
method, however, is described below, and 
is within the reach of all and exceedingly 
simple to construct, if such a word is рег. 
missible, as the crayon-holder is the chief 
item, and one which should be purchased 
for a copper or two. 
The eraser should be cut into lengths 


about the width of the top end of the 


holder (see fig. 1). The end may be 
shaped like fig. 2, or a rounded end, just 
according to the requirements of the 
worker. | 
Place the rubber in the holder, which 
grips the rubber by means of the ring (see 
fip. 3). The rubber or eraser should not 
be too soft, and the pointed end should 
not be too sharp, or the end will tum 
under when in use. Allow only a small 


FIG 3 
portion of the rubber to protrude, as the 
work is much easier to control, and as the 
point becomes worn it is a simple matter 
to push up the eraser as required. 
For the treatment of small areas ОП 


prints I have found this simple method 
of great use, more especially so if dif 
ferent-shaped points are made. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Annual Meeting. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Federation will 
^ hold their annual meeting in the rooms of the 
Manchester Amateur Society, 5, Carr Street, off 

lackfriars Street, Manchester, on Saturday, De- 
cember sth, at 3.30 in the afternoon, and a full 
attendance is very earnestly requested, as much 
important business is on the agenda. It includes 
minutes of the council and executive meetings, 
all secretaries and treasurers' reports of the sec- 
tion's work, election of officers for 1915, and invi- 
tations for the 1915 meetings. A proposal will be 
made to alter Rule 6, so that it may be allowed 
that paying associates shall have the power to 
vote at annual meetings. The Yorkshire Federa- 
tion have no such bar in their rules, and I con- 
fess it was some surprise to find it in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire rules. I give the old Rule 6 
in full, and it appears the deletion of the words 
in the parentheses will probably meet the case :— 
“Rule 6.—All members of the Federated Societies 
become associates, and any photographic worker 
not being a member of any society, and not resid- 
ing within a radius of three miles from a society, 
may be elected an associate on the payment of 
55. per annum. An associate shall be entitled to 
attend the annual meeting (at which only officers 
and appointed delegates shall be entitled to vote), 
union excursions, and any union voluntary lec- 
tures, where the rules of the society at which such 
lecture is given permit." 


Yorkshire Council Meeting. 

Notice of the next meeting of the council of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Federation did not 
arrive in time to be mentioned in advance of the 
meeting, it being fixed for last Saturday, 
November 28tb, at the Raleigh Café, Telegraph 
Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. I hope, how- 
ever, next week to give some particulars on the 
subjects of the annual meeting and the annual 
excursion for 1915. It will be remembered the 
annual meeting is fixed on the result of the invita- 
tions of societies and the place of excursion, 
baving regard more to the general convenience of 
the societies in reaching the rendezvous. 


Bath Camera Club. 

The Secretary of the Bath and County Camera 
Club has done me the honour of expressing his 
appreciation of this feature of THE A. P., which, 
he trusts, will be continued for very many years 
to come, as it is certainly a most popular one. 
* Nearly two months ago,” he says, “I sent a conv 
of our syllabus, but have not seen any notice in 
your page. To notify vour readers we are not 
dead yet, and in case the office boy has purloined 
it to light his cigarette. I enclose another." I am 
indeed glad to say the Bath Club is very much 
alive, and that the rota of lectures is equal to 
anything I have seen in a non-federated district ; 
but it is capable of improvement, I think, but 
only by federation. Shall I have to wait much 
longer to see this much-desired object an accom- 
nlished fact in the West of England? The society, 
I am pleased to note, have raised 65 10s. 
for the Prince of Wales' Fund at one of its extra 
lectures. 


The Marylebone Spirit. 

The proper spirit is abroad in the Marylebone 
Camera Club. The secretarv, in sending me their 
excellent syllabus, points out one or two very 
special features, but war and war subjects seem 
to predominate. Mr. Harold G. Bailey is, how- 
ever, of the right calibre. Declined by the medi- 
cal officer's veto for active service, he resolved 
to do all in his power in other ways. He got out 
his Belgian slides, and increasing their interest 
by the addition of »vhotographs showing the 
stricken and devastated country, he prepared an 
up-to-date lecture, and offered his services to 
various societies who would undertake a collec- 
tion on behalf of the Refugces Fund. 


Do yo1 Want a Lecture on Belgium ? 


Since Mr. Bailey started, the total result of his 
efforts amounts to the respectable sum of £158. 
He writes me that, despite the large number of 
engagements he has already booked, he will give 
his lecture to any club who will arrange a collec- 
tion on behalf of the Relief Fund. Fare travel- 
ling expenses only is Mr. Bailey’s resolve. His 


subject, "Belgium of Yesterday and To-day," is 
a most attractive title, and as the lecture con- 
tains over fifty slides typical of recent events, a 
unique opportunity is offered to clubs who, as 
vet, have not done anything to help this most 
desirable object. We all. I am sure, want to do 
our little bit towards helping our brave allies, and 
here is your opportunitv. Mr. Harold Bailey's 
address is 10, Fulham Place, Paddington Green, 
London, W 


Canterbury Camera Club. 

The Canterbury Camera Club writes me: “We 
are carrying on in spite of several disadvantages 
consequent on the war, and our decision to do 
so has been more than justified. We have had 
excellent meetings, and several new members have 
been elected." The society opened with a joint 
meeting of the Camera Club and the Ladies' 
Photographic Society, when Dr. Graham wills 
was very interesting in a chat on "The era 
and the Microscope." А curious feature at Can- 
terbury is the separation of sexes into two clubs. 
It is, however, satisfactorv to note that they are 
“allies,” and that both sides are making very 
satisfactory progress. The society has also been 
favoured with a visit from Mr. R. H. Goodsall 
with "The Fields of Etna," a ramble through 
elastic and Gothic Sicily, in monochrome and 
colour. 


“As Usual" at Barrow. 

At a meeting of the Barrow Naturalists’ Field 
Club it has been decided to adovt the phrase, 
“Business as usual.” The difficulties of the situa- 
tion will be understood when I say their lecture 
theatre of the Technical Schools is in military 
occupation, so for this and like reasons the com- 
mittee appeal for the support and indulgence of 
members. Arrangements have been made to use 
the clubroom in the Cambridge Hall. The place 
is well served by trams, and it will be noticed 
that some lectures are topical, yet others offer a 
brief relaxation from the burning questions of 
the day, а welcome feature at a town with the 
present warlike activity one may expect at Bar- 
row. . 


Scottish Pictorial Circle. 

For the third year in succession the People's 
Palace on Glasgow Green will "house" the 
annual exhibition of the Scottish Photographic 
Circle. A notable feature on this occasion will 
be the presence of some particularly fine work 
from south of the Cheviots, while the Art Union 
draw principle is to be introduced for the first 
time. All the pictures exhibited are to be gifted, 
tickets will be sold, and the proceeds are to be 
devoted to one or other of the War Relief Funds. 
The date of the show has not yet been definitely 
fixed, but is expected to be about the New Year 
season. 


The Martin-Duncan Cup. 

The secretary of the Nature Photographic 
Society is very wishful that the competition for 
the Martin-Duncan Cup, offered for photo- 
micrography, shall be a successful one, and that 
the competitors’ list be a numerous one. He sug- 
gests that some of my readers who are not vet 
attached to the Nature Photographic Society, 
would perhaps like to join, and thus become 
eligible to compete; if so, I am glad to again 
remind readers that Mr. Armytage Sanders’s 
address is 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
The Martin-Duncan Cu» conditions are, indeed, 
simple, and each competitor shall send in not less 
than six or more than twenty competing prints of 
his own work. The competition is in March, and 
at least six must compete, or no race. The winner 
holds the cup twelve months, and then returns it 
to the Nature Photogranhic Society. If he wins 
it in three successive years, it 1s his own. 


Varled Plate Development. 

Sunderland Camera Club hit upon a novel idea 
of plate development the other evening. One of the 
members had exposed six plates, and these were de- 
veloped by members, each using his own develer r. 
which in every case was different. A considerable 
discussion ensued upon the relative merits of the 
work done, and it was decided to use the same 
negatives for another meeting night, when “Gas- 
light Printing" is to be the subject. 
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Worthing Change of Officers. 

The Worthing Camera Club have just held a 
most successful patrone whist drive, which re- 
sulted in £3 ss. being sent to the Mayor's local 
War Relief Fund. Some changes have had to be 
made in the officership of this society, consequent 
on the going away of the Misses Taylor, who 
have left for a new sphere of usefulness in Cali- 
fornia, and the temporary absence of Mr. H. 
Licence, who is doing military service. The hon. 
secretary wil also now act as exhibition secre- 
tary for the event in March next. Mr. R. Long is 
the local consul of the R.P.S. ; Miss Rosa Crouch, 
hon. secretary of inter-club folio; Miss K. 
Crouch, club folio secretary; and Mr. W. G. 
Loades the hon. librarian. 


Bowes Park Lecturettes. 

At Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society last Monday evening was devoted to the 
Down Challenge Cup Lantern Lecture Comneti- 
tion, when Mr. W. E. Hughes, the holder, had a 
“walk over.” The small entry was undoubtedly 
due to the war, and probably nobody regretted 
the absence of a fight for Mr. Down’s trophy 
more than Mr. Hughes. His lecturettes were 
well worthy of the cup, and his description of the 
delights of a hóliday in the Wye Valley was well 
illustrated with some cam views of that dis- 
trict, notably his lantern slide of the view up- 
stream from the Wye Bridge at Monmouth, and 
another of Tintern Abbey. 


The Selected Six. 

The annual exhibition of the members of the 
Bolton Photographic Society shows a marked im- 
provement on last year. Mr. F. Griffin, A.R.C.A., 
judged the exhibits, and selected six for the 
honour of hanging in the clubroom for a year. 
They are: “Staircase, Palace of Justice, Brus- 
sels,” by Mr. F. G. Atkinson; “Japanese Um- 
brella,” Mr. H. Mills; “The New Bridge,” Mr. 
С. Gilbert; “Bruges Market,” Mr. J. Н. Gallo- 
way, president of the society; “The Kent at 
Leven,” Mr. E. Fairhurst; and “Summer,” Mr. 
T. Midgley. A number of lantern slides were 
also exhibited, the best of these being by Mr. T. 
Midgley (1), Mr. E. Haslam (2), and Mr. F. G. 
Atkinson (3). 


Hull and Bromley Help Belgians. 

The secretary of the Hull Photographic Society. 
announces that the profits of the lecture on “Bel. 
gium: its History and Buildings," by Mr. J. V. 
Saunders, amounted to 427 105., and cheque for 
that amount has been sent to the Belgian Consul 
for the Relief Fund. The Bromley Camera Club 
have also most handsomely voted the payment of 
420 from the society’s reserve funds, to be re- 
mitted to the Lord Mayor’s Belgian Relief Fund. 
It came as a surprise upon many members that 
no less than 300 necessitous Belgians were in 
Bromley, in addition to many of the wounded. As 
in Bromley, so in all other important towns, and 
every effort should be made by photographic 
societies to do whatever is in their power to 
help, in remembrance of the many kindnesses 
shown to photographers іп the Belgium of. the. 
past. 

An Old Portfolio. 


At the Warrington Photographic Society a 
profitable and pleasant evening was spent on 
Tuesday by favour of their federated friends, the 
Manchester Amateur P.S. А unique portfolio 
collection of prints in the early photographic 
processes was sent for examination. They are 
all printed on albumenised paper, and illustrate 
the Talbotype, waxed paper, wet collodion. col- 
lodio-albumen, tannin, and other processes. A 
point worthy of note is that although several of 
these pictures are 20 in. by 15 in., or thereabouts, 
no enlarging process was used, either on nega- 
tive or print. The keeping quality of the print- 
ing medium is so well shown in the excellent con- 
dition of these photographs as to speak well for 
the purity of the ingredients and the almost affec- 
tionate care bestowed by these early workers on 
their work. One other enclosure in the portfolio 
must be almost priceless. It is a stereo-daguerreo- 
type printed on copper, and almost as clear as 
when first produced. It is a sportsman's trophy, 
and an excellent still-life subject. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
ATION will be íreely given, 1 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
ќо the 


and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked '' Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outsidé. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarging. 
I should be glad to know if an old-fashioned 
single 6-in. condenser can be used with good 
results for enlarging; also where to obtain 
parts of apparatus, such as rackwork bellows, 
etc., for making one's own enlarger? 
A. C. (Forest Hill). 


Such a condenser as you name could 
be used for enlarging, but whether the 
results would be good or not depends on 
the original negative and the skill of the 
man behind the apparatus. A compound 
condenser, consisting of two plano-convex 
lenses, with the convex surfaces nearly in 
contact, would be preferable to a one-lens 
arrangement. For brass fitments, bellows, 
and so forth, you may communicate with 
Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, London, 
E.C., who will, on application, send you 
an illustrated price list of such things. 


Constructing a Dark-room. 
Could you give me advice as to construction 
of a dark-room of average size that could be 
taken down when not in use, or mention any 
books on the subject, etc.? 
Н. С. P. (Willesden Green). 
This topic is much too wide to Ье ade- 
quately treated on this page. We can only 
give you a few very general hints re port- 
able studio. All wood should be varnished 
or painted with enamel.. Parts should be 
bolted together. Sides, etc., of match- 
boarding, well tongued and grooved. Roof 
felt covered and tarred. Floor zinc or 
lead covered, and a clear 6 ins. at least 
above the soil. Internal fittings— sinks, 
shelves, etc.—may be varied infinitely to 
suit individual needs, so that no definite 
hints are likely to be useful. Best book 
on the subject, “The Studio: its Construc- 
tion,? by T. Bolas ; post free, 2s. 3d. 


Covering Power of Lens. 
I have a 5} in. focus lens, F/7.7, say Е/8, 
guaranteed to cover quarter-plate sharply. 
Does this mean it covers a circular field whose 
circumference touches the four corners of a 
quarter-plate when the lens is si ins. from 
plate and stop F/7.7? 
lens will cover a larger field at F/11, etc.? 
By what method can I ascertain the size of 
plate or circular field with various stops? I 
am thinking of using a supplementary back 
to my camera, etc If I use a non-filter or 
self-screen plate—equal, say, to a three-times 
screen and ortho. plate—with a three-times 
screen do I get the same efícct as an ortho. 
plate and nine-times screen, etc.? 

H. L. L. (Hyde). 

A lens *guaranteed " to cover a certain 

plate, etc., means that, with a distant 

subject, so that the lens is at or about its 


equivalent focal length from the plate, the 


If I stop down, the 


guaranteed size of plate is practically 
-narp all over, i.e., to the corners, or, say, 
the out-of-focus effect of any part does not 
exceed 1-100th in. diffusion. To measure 
the covering power of a lens, one requires 
a camera with a focussing screen appre- 
ciably larger than the largest plate 
covered. Rig up a trial camera out of an 
old packing case. At one end fix a sheet 
of fine ground glass, say, 12 by 12 in. 
Fix the lens opposite the centre of this, 
and at such a distance that it is *in focus " 
for distance. The apparatus need not be 
absolutely light-tight. You can put this 
box camera on a table opposite an upstairs 
window facing any open distance view. 
Then, starting with the largest stop, you 
can see for yourself the diameter of the 
circle of such sharpness that meets your 
needs. If this is to cover a quarter-plate 
to the corners, this circle will have to be 
not less than sd ins. By changing from a 
large to a smaller stop, one does not really 
increase the angle of view or circle covered 
by the lens; but the smaller stop gives 
sharper images over a wider range, i.e., 
larger circle, so that a larger plate can be 
used. The diagonal of the plate usable is 
the diameter of the circle sharply covered. 
Thus with the same circle (diameter or 
diagonal), we could have different-shaped 
or proportioned plates, i.e., long and 
narrow, square, etc. With regard to your 
colour-filter question, no finite reply is 
possible, because all depends on the rela- 
tion of the colour-filter and plate colour- 
sensitiveness. Thus a certain colour-filter 
may require a threefold exposure with one 
plate, and more or less than three with 
another plate. Then, again, the colour- 
filter action may be just the same as the 
self screen, or it may be greatly different: 
Adding two layers of the same screen to- 
gether will not necessarily improve the 
colour rendering, nor does one get the 
effect by multiplying. 


Films v. Plates. 


I enclose one of my films. I cannot get thein 
any denser than this, although I can get per- 
fect results with plates with following for- 
mula. B. A. R. (Birchfield). 
The fact that your developer gives satis- 
factory results with plates shows that the 
developer is not at fault. The film you 
send tells us two important things. First, 
it is very badly stained, probably the 
result of prolonged immersion in the deve- 
loper, which, perhaps, was too cold for 
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good working. Secondly, it is very ob- 
viously much under-exposed. This may 
largely account for the lack of density of 
which you complain. Try again with at 
least double the previous rate of exposure 
—four times would be better still—and 
see that the dishes, developer, etc., are be- 
tween бо and 70 deg. Е. You should get 
ample density in four to five minutes. 


Stereoscopic. 

If a 45 by 107 mm. plate be enlarged to 

6 by 3}, would the result produce the 

stereoscopic effect when viewed through 

standard-sized stereoscope, etc.? 

Н. J. E. (Australia). 

Yes, the effect would be all right so far 
as size of picture is concerned. But as 
the small camera probably is fitted with 
a correspondingly short-focus lens, you 
must be careful not to get too close to 
your foreground, or you may get unplea- 
sant size exaggerations. 


Stress Marks. 

Would you please explain cause and cure of 

stress marks on bromide and gaslight papers? 

Are there stress marks on P.O.P.? 

V. Р, T. (Bradford). 

We have not come across anything 
quite like stress marks, or hair-lines, as 
they are sometimes called, on P.O.P. This 
trcuble is more common on gaslight than 
on bromide paper. These marks. are 
usually attributed to uneven pressure be- 
tween the sheets of paper, or to the 
corner of one sheet scratching another 
sheet, or to shifting the paper about in 
contact with the negative, or one print 
scratching or rubbing another when a 
number are being developed together. 
These being the causes, they should be 
avoided in order to prevent such markings. 
But should such marks arise, they can 
usually be removed by briskly yet gently 
rubbing the dry print with a bit of cotton 
wool or clean, soft rag slightly moistened 
with methylated spirit or pure alcohol. 


Bromide Print. 

I have a bromide enlargement, matt, black 

and white, which has been framed and is 

hanging on the wall. The dark parts have 

got a silvery, silky coating, etc. 

W. К. D. (Kensal Rise). 

From your brief description it is not 
clear to us whether the trouble is some 
vegetable growth (fungus, mould) on the 
paper, or whether it is a change of the 
silver image. Take the print out of the 
frame, and expose it to strong daylight for 
à few hours, dry it thoroughly, and then 
rub it with soft, stale breadcrumbs. This 
will remove any surface mould. If the 
image has beeu affected, the best thing to 
do is to bleach the print in water то oz., 
potass. bichromate 100 gr., hydrochloric 
acid тоо minims. Wash the print 
thoroughly, and redevelop it thoroughly 
also, in water 1o oZ., soda sulphite 4 oz., 
amidol or diamidophenol 25 gr. Finally, 
wash the print thoroughly, and see that it, 
and all parts of the frame, backing, etc., 
are quite dry. 
Porttaiture. 

Should be pleased to have hints on enclosed 

(beginner's) portrait. 

C. G. T. (Islington). 

The absence of detail and gradation in 
the dark parts indicates insufficient ex- 
posure, and the rather flat and chalky 
high lights point to over-development of 
the negative. You omit to give any de- 
tails of your procedure. Half the secret 
of home portraiture is in softening the 
lighting and subduing the contrasts, and 
then giving a generous exposure. Softness 
rather than brillian:y is the chief thing 
to aim at. 
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249th - 
Lesson. 


9 AST week we gave 
formule for slide 
making, and 
pointed out that 
just as in deve- 
lopment printing 
two papers were 
available, viz., 
bromide and gas- 
light, so two 
types of plate might be employed, 
corresponding very closely in charac- 
teristics and methods of manipu- 
lation to these two papers. It is 
just possible that the worker using 
the gaslight type of lantern plate may 
find his exposures will be rather lengthy, 
unless he is able to work by daylight, 
or with a fairly powerful artificial light, 
that is, when working by projection in 
the enlarging lantern, or when copying 
by camera. By contact, of course, 
there will be no more difficulty than 
there is with gaslight paper, but a good 
light is very advantageous, say a 50 с.р. 
Osram electric light, or a new inverted 
gas mantle, which should give some- 
thing like 60 c.p. if the burner is clean 
and the gas pressure satisfactory. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


So far we have said nothing about 
manipulation, except that great clean- 
liness is essential. If апу spots 
or other defects are present in 
the original negatives, they should 
be touched out with the greatest 
care, using a lead pencil and retouching 
medium for those 1n the lighter portions 
of the negative (i.e. the shadows and 
half tones of the subject), and a fine 
sable pencil and charcoal grey water- 
colour in the more opaque parts. The 
aim should be to fill 1n the spot so that 
it perfectly. matches its surroundings, 
and is therefore quite invisible. We de- 
voted a previous lesson to the spotting 
of negatives. The glass side of the 
negative will be carefully freed from 
any traces of emulsion or backing, and 
from finger marks. 

The lantern plate should be backed. 
If contact slides are to be made, it is 
better to buy the plates ready backed, 
but for working in the camera a slide 
may be backed with some backing pre- 
paration, taking care to avoid having 
it too wet and sloppy, and at once 
placed in the slide. Backing the plate 
prevents halation, just as in negative 
work and is espe- 
cially valuable in 
slide making, be- 
cause of the semi- 
transparent charac- 
ter of the film on 
a lantern plate. 

Whether slides 
are being made by 
contact or in the 
camera, or by pro- 
jection, the opera- 
tions of exposure 
and development 
are much the same. 
For beginners it is 
much better to aim 
at good black tones, 
and not to vary ex- 
posure and de- 
velopment in order 
to produce warm 
tones, or to correct 


for variations of 
contrast in thc 
negative. This 
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means that suitable negatives should 
be chosen, and any which are 
rather vigorous should be set aside 
to be dealt with when further ex- 
perience has been gained. Soft or 
flat negatives will naturally be printed 
from on gaslight plates. The trial strip 
method is, all things considered, the 
best for finding the exposure, and fig. 1 
shows a lantern slide plate which has 
been given a Series of exposures in 
geometrical progression, the times 
being indicated on the side of the plate. 
We have ruled an ink line part of the 
way across the image, in order to make 
the divisions more distinct, and, we 
need scarcely say, these lines were ruled 
after the plate was exposed, developed, 


‘and dried. That is, they are intended 


in this case to emphasise the sections 
for our readers’ benefit, and would not 
be used at all in the ordinary way of 
working. 


After making such a test plate, it 


should be rinsed well, and examined in 
a good, but not too strong, light. This 
should be a reflected rather than a direct 
or diffused direct light. That is, a slide 
cannot be gauged so well if held up to 
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Fig. 2. 


the sky, or an artificial light with ground 
glass in front of it, as it can if one 
looks through it at a sheet of well- 
lighted white blotting paper. If the 
blotting paper is laid down on the 
table, and is lighted just as it would 
be for really comfortable writing, it 
will be found bright enough for making 
an examination of the test plate. The 
correct strip in the case of fig. 1 is the 16 
second strip, and this is the exposure 
actually given to fig. 2, which shows 
the finished slide. 

There are, however, one or two other 
points we wish to deal with before com- 
ing to the mounting and finishing off. 
Notice in fig. 1 that the margins at top 
and bottom and at right and left hand 
sides are respectively equal. In other 
words, the picture is properly centred 
on the plate. Now, while this is not 
essential, it is advantageous, both for 
the worker when he comes to the. mask- 
ing and binding up, and for the lan- 
ternist when he has to show the slides. 
It is worth while therefore to take some 
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; little pains to get 
D the image properly 

| centred. When 
working by contact 
the plate may be 
held against the 
negative, and ad- 
justed into position 
| by transmitted 
light. When using 
the camera the 
ground glass must 
be carefully marked 
with pencil lines 
the exact size of the 
lantern plate, and 
the greatest care 
should be taken to 
secure that the car- 
rier in the dark 
shde will allow the 
plate. itself to 
occupy the exact 
position indicated 
by these pencil 
lines. The image 
can then be adjusted to the pencil lines 
by means of the rising and cross fronts 
of the camera. This is one of the few 
instances in which the cross front is 
really useful. 

If the enlarger is used, the white 
card or paper must be removed from 
the easel, and a sheet of black paper 
pinned up in its place. Focussing 
should be done on a piece of white card 
cut exactly 32 inches square and sup- 
ported on push pins, two being stuck 
into the easel for the card (and subse- 
quently the plate) to rest on, and the 
third placed at one side to fix the posi- 
tion of the plate definitely, and also to 
hold it from falling forwards. The pins 
and card are adjusted until the image 
or the required portion of the image is 
central, and then there is no difficulty 
in getting the lantern plate with its 
properly centred image. When we 
say “the required portion of the image 
es central,” we refer to such a case as 
that shown in fig. 3. Here the whole of 
the negative is not to be used: Yct the 

whole image has 
| been centrally 
| placed. The actual 
. portion required is 
that shown in 
fig. 4, and indicated 
, by the lines B and 
C on the edge of 
the plate in fig. 3. 
It will be seen that 
the space CD is less 
than the space AB, 
and though only 
slightly, the image 
required would be 
a little to the right- 
hand side of the 
lantern plate. Here, 
by a simple adjust- 
ment of the cross 
front, the BC posi- 
tion of the image 
might have been 
placed centrally. 
To do this easily it 
is a good plan to 


Lig. 4. 


attach two strips of paper, say lantern 
slide binding strips, to the back of the 
negative, sticking them down by their 
extreme ends only. 

It has been pointed out that the be- 
ginner should not purchase any cover 
glasses, as he will have an ample supply 
of wasters, which may be cleaned off 
and used as cover glasses. But it is 
sometimes possible to redeem a waster. 
Look, for example, at fig. 5, which has 
obviously been over-exposed. Its tones 
and gradations, however, are fairly 
right, onlv that each one is too strohg. 
Such a slide may often be saved by 
careful réduction with Farmer's re- 
ducer, used perhaps rather less strong 
than it would be for negatives. A good 
strength is 5 per cent. hypo solution 
with a few drops of то per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide added. 
Fig. 6 shows what may easily happen 
if the reducer is used too strong, 
and so runs away with one, or if 
it is allowed to act too long, even if 
weaker. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—32. 


THE photography of architectural in- 
teriors presents several points of special 
attraction. Of these, two may be oppor- 
tunely mentioned. The first is, that in this 
class of work we are very largely indepen- 
dent of the time of year or state of weather ; 
that is to say, it is a line of work we can 
deal- with all the year round. It is never 
* off ? in the sense of being “out of season.” 
Then again, we can be grandly indifferent 
as to whether the day be wet or fine, hot 
or cold. We may have to exercise a little 
more patience while the exposure 1S pro- 
longed; but, after all, that is a small matter, and we may thus 
get an opportunity of studying our pocket guide to architecture 
or some other such book, without which the interior photo- 
grapher should never leave home. While on the 
topic of books it may be just as well to mention a 
few books of this kind. First of all come two indis- 
pensable volumes by J. H. Parker, viz., “Concise 
Glossary of Architectural Terms” and “ Introduction 
to Gothic Architecture.” To these two foundation 
volumes may advisedly be added “Evolution of 
the English House,” Sidney Addy (George Allen) ; 
“Ground Plan of the English Parish Church,” also 
“History of the Growth of the English Parish 
Church,” two small volumes (1s. each) by A. H. 
Thompson (Camb. Univ. Press) ; and “Handbook to 
Gothic Architecture," by T. Perkins (3s. 6d. ; Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney, Ld.) These are all pocketable 
volumes, dealing with the subject generally. To 
these will, of course, be added, whenever obtainable, 
some guide to the building under study. There are. 
several series of excellent small handbooks dealing 
with most of our cathedrals, for instance. But 
take note that such guides often fail to mention 
many details of interest which an observant eye 
finds out. 

Another advantage which architecture presents is, 
that we can go back again and again to the same 
or similar view-point, and repeat our exposures, 
if the previous negative is unsatisfactory. 

Turning now to the excellent print here repro- 
duced, first comes a word of congratulation with 
regard to the highly commendable technical quality 
of the work. First, be it noted that, while the 
tones run from black to white, yet there is very 
little quite white or quite black in the original 
print, while the gradations are full of good variety. 
Pictorially the print is good, and yet not entirely 
satisfactory. Its chief failing is in respect of pro- 
portions or perspective. Thus the Norman pillar 
close to us on the left “feels to the eye” to be 
too near, too large, too much in the way. Very 
probably the worker did his best to get as far back 
as the building would allow; but this was not far 
enough for pictorial purposes. 

Now, the artistic draughtsman here has all the 
advantage over the lens-drawing photographer. 
The experienced sketcher may take up the same 
position as the photographer, but so seated, he can 
by experience and imagination draw the perspective 
as it; would be seen from a position considerably 
behind or beyond the point actually occupied. 
Control of this kind is beyond the camera man. 
Не can only alter the focal length of his lens, a 
short focus giving the picture on a smaller scale 
and, very generally but not necessarily always, with 
a wider angle; a long focal length giving a larger- 
scaled image. But the view-point being the same 
the perspective is the same, as may be seen by com- 
paring that part of the large-scale, narrow-angle 
print with its precise counterpart on a smaller 
scale, omitting, of course, such parts of the wide- 
angle view not included in the narrow-angle picture. 
We venture the opinion that 1f the spectator can, by 
an effort of imagination, put out of view the near 
pillar on the left, the result will be considerably 
more effective in its suggestion of spaciousness— 
a quality often conspicuoüs by its absence in many 


ACROSS THE NAVE AT DURHAM. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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interior pictures of this general character. It would be an inter- 
esting and instructive experiment to repeat this picture as near as 
may be, merely changing the position ot the camera only just so 
far as may be necessary to omit this near pillar and show a 
plain, open foreground. The quietness of such a foreground 
would probably give a very welcome and helpful suggestion of 
simple dignity to the further part of the subject. 
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HAVE you any query or point of difficulty 
i im your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. Р. & P.N.,” 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 
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Scientists All. 

1t always flatters the heart of us, somehow, when our local 
mayor opens our annual photographic show, and pays a tribute 
to *Your great science, ladies and gentlemen." Although most 
of the works on the walls betray some crude attempt at art, 
it is more refreshing to be told that you are an artist—much. 
Perhaps it is that scientists are rare, while artists are two a 
penny. Or it may be that there is another reason, namely, that 
the appellation “scientist” is a trifle more honest than the 
other. According to one definition, a scientist is only a seeker 
after truth, whereas an artist is an asserter of truth. If the 
latter part of the definition is accepted, it renders that sickly 
and horrible compound, “photographic artist," a contradiction 
in terms. On only one occasion has a photograph—a pictorial 
photograph, that is—asserted the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. It was a little thing of my own. And 
the selection committee immediate!v d‘sner-ed ^s well as they 
were able, first cancelling their order for dinner. 


As Arranged. 

There is, of course, а scientific photography of the real, pale 
blue sort, in which every photograph tallies with fact like a 
T-square. The calm, unruffled brow of this special brand of 
scientific photography has just been rearing itself above the 
steppes of Russia. No one, even in the midst of other events 
almost as engrossing, can have failed to notice that there has 
lately been an eclipse visible in that country. It is extra- 
ordinary, by the way, that although, two years ago, a mere 
shower of rain completely upset the eclipse arrangements, so 
that the public performance had to be declared off, not all the 
guns of Europe sufficed to do it on this occasion. With the sun 
it was a case of business as usual, and the only hitch occurred 
with the instruments, which, in the case of one of the expedi- 
tion parties to Russia, went astray. It seems probable that it 
was the colour filters which led to the detention of the whole 
lot. They were arranged to let through *a band in the blue 
region," and this was most likely interpreted as an attempt at 
aerial invasion. E 


Much in a Name. 

The professors got together a scratch apparatus, however, 
borrowing a portrait lens from a studio, begging a tube and 
shutter from a class-room, and buying some rapid plates from 
a shop. Above all, they had the co-operation of four Russian 
gentlemen, one of whom attended to the mounting of the camera, 
another got the exact focus, the third the correct alignment, and 
the fourth—well, I don't know what the fourth did, but he was 
Mr. Gubtschefsky, president of the Society of Photographers, 
and I have no doubt that he was as useful as his name is long. 
When [say that the names of the other three were, respectively, 
Trubetsky, Slensarefsky, and Bobrinsky, it will be seen imme- 
diately why this solar expedition was so successful. On the 
approach of the eclipse, the names of these four gentlemen 
were called out to the darkening sky, the final syllable being 
emitted in the form of a prolonged wail, whereupon the sky 
yielded, and ordered “All clouds abaft," for the sake of the 
appealing camera. 


Another Allg? 

I have studied with meticulous care the photographs taken 
by the various expedition parties to Russia, in order to discover 
whether the sun reflects any of the perplexity which at present 
corrugates the brow of this planet. Can it be that that shining 
orb with which we photographers have cultivated a bland 
acquaintance for the greater part of a century is only aware 
in a vague and remote way—like our village grocer, until tea 
. went up—that there is a war in Europe? АП we are told is 
that the corona was of “steelly-blue whiteness.” No doubt this 
is the effect of mobilisation on the sun, resulting in a 
case of “Present arms!” all around the halo. It is also stated 
that there was an increased activity in the direction of solar 
spots, and that there was "a large prominence on the limb of 
the sun.” Whether these are due to bullets we shall have to 
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wait for another eclipse in order to determine. 
The next eclipse, however, will take place, not 
in Russia, but in a neighbouring country, and 
although it will be on the grand scale, it will 
not be of the sort which is capable of exposure on a special 
rapid, and development with pyro-soda. 


So Near, and Yet— 

Now that warfare is submarine, it would be strange if photo- 
graphy did not follow suit. Accordingly we have an account 
of how some photographers in the Bahamas have been photo- 
graphing at the bottom of the sea. Subjects of every description 
seem to have been available, and I can swallow the smoke which 
these gentlemen are said to have puffed from their pipes as they 
made genre studies in subaqueous forests, and prospected the 
landscapes on subaqueous hills. One thing, however, I do not 
understand. The account given in the New York Sun states 
that these photographers have “sat in comfort for hours at a 
time within six inches of the bottom of the sea." Why, having 
got so far down, did they not carry the affair to a completion? 
That gap of six inches between themselves and rock bottom 
strikes me as singularly inartistic. 


Stray Shots. 


London nightly pays a nice little compliment to the photo- 
graphic fraternity. She turns herself into a huge dark-room 
lighted by ruby lamps. The purpose, however, is quite dit- 
ferent from that of the ordinary dark-room. It is done in order 
to hinder the development of certain projects, and to prevent 
them from fixing. A lecturer on spirit photography not long 
ago complained that, half-way through his lecture, the hydrogen 
gas supply of the lantern gave out. He continued his subject, 
minus his slides, and a sceptic who was present has assured me 
he never noticed that the gas supply had been interrupted. 


The Difference. 
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To mount your print 

With care and stint, 

Use starch, or paste, 

Or, if in haste, . 

A modicum 

Of office диш; 
To mount it cute, and mount it quick, 
The first thing is to make it stick. 


Mount I would too, 
At one great coup, 
To fortune, fame, 
To noted name, 
To lofty heights, 
And copyrights ; 
Yet strangely I, I fear, miscount ; 
I stick—stick fast—yet do not mount. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING. BY JOS. STEWART. 
The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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хк" A Special Christmas Number of “The 
Amateur Photographer” will be issued next 
week. It wll contain extra pages of illustrations 
and seasonable articles of outstanding interest. 


Various fallacies have been exploded during the past 
few months, one of the principal being that, during the 
time of war, Art, not being a necessity of 
life, must necessarily withdraw into eclipse. 
The assumption is that Art demands leisure 
and luxury, and therefore peace. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. Art is the child of emotion, 
and when the emotional perception of a whole people is 
dilated, as it is at present, it would be strange if Art 
had to retire into the side wings. Some of the noblest 
Art has come to birth in the urgency of war and revolu- 
tion. It is, indeed, Art, in one form or another (and not 
the bald posters issued by the War Office), which keeps 
the patriotic sentiment acute, swells the roll of volun- 
teers, and makes more bearable the incredible inhumani- 
ties of war. It is expressed most obviously in fervent 
poetry, graphic descriptive writing, and martial music, 
but we shall see it presently in painting, and, so far as 
pictorial photography is concerned, we have already 
had a foretaste of it in a little group of pictures at the 
recent London Salon. An exhibition of photographs ex- 
pressive of a patriotic idea is, perhaps—who knows ?—a 
thing of the near future. 

o 0 ө 

Up to the moment we have searched London's cinemas 

in vain in endeavouring to discover some real war films. 
The majority of the pictures merely 

AUTHENTIC WAR depict mobilising manceuvres and 
FILMS. incidents in camp life, marching, etc. 
Now and again more enterprising 

operators have endeavoured to work up a little incident 
by persuading the Tommies to “present arms,” and look 
generally businesslike in the trenches. It is, then, with 
considerable interest that we note that “the only 
authentic films of the war in Europe” are likely to 
re.ch us shortly from America. According to a report 
received from a correspondent in New York, the Austro- 
Servian campaign was cinematographed by the royal 
command of H.M. King Peter of Servia, the French 
naval scenes by a French officer, and the Russian opera- 
tions by an Imperial Court photographer, with the Czar’s 
permission, it is asserted. It is also stated that the 
scenes showing the Greek mobilisation were made by 
permission of King Constantine, and the Turkish war 
preparations by authority from the Sultan Mohammed. 
The films have a thrill from start to finish, although, we 
understand, the photography is far from perfect; but, 
considering the conditions under which the pictures were 
tuken, the results are said to be remarkable. King 
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Nicholas of Montenegro personally leads his troops to 


the aid of Servia. Naval scenes taken by the French 
officer show the bombardment of Cattaro (Austria) by 
the French. Generally speaking, the films present a vivid 
idea of the dreadful conditions in the war zone. 
o 0 9 

Greece, in many respects, must be a land flowing with 

milk and honey for the photographer. Its ancient 
monuments, even in Athens, are open 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC and unguarded, and there are no six- 

PARADISE. penny turnstiles to fret about. Then, 

again, although the national costume 
is slowly disappearing, it is still very common, and a 
beautiful costume it is. The country people, whether 
monks, or soldiers, or brigands, are hospitable, and free 
from camera shyness. It is true that the modern Greek 
is no true descendant of the men who built the Par- 
thenon, but some of the peasant girls are not unworthy 
daughters of Helen. Mr. A. E. Johnstone, at the Camera 
Club the other evening, showed what fresh horizons do 
greet the tourist with the camera in this part of the 
near East. His ascent to the monasteries on the top of 
the almost inaccessible rock pinnacles brought him into 
touch with a life probably more mediaeval than is to be 
found anywhere else in Europe. By the way, on the 
same evening as this lecture, a message was read from 
the Club's honorary secretary, Mr. H. W. Fairholme, 
who is serving with His Majesty's Fleet. It contained 
the information that he was quite well, and had left 
Blank for Blank on Blank vid Blank! 
o 009 

Mr. E. J. Bedford, the President of the Nature Photo- 
graphic Society, came forward at the R. P. S. the other 
evening with the results of an ex- 
pedition which must have given 
him keen delight as a naturalist. 
Armed with a stereoscopic camera, 
he has gone over every stick and stone of that natura- 
list’s Mecca, the Selborne of Gilbert White, and the 
pages of the famous Journal derive new interest from 
Mr. Bedford's photographs. It is extraordinary how 
slightly a village changes in a century and a half, espe- 
cially when it is four miles from a railway station. 
Gilbert White, for example, thought that a butcher's 
shop was a blot on the landscape, and therefore he 
obscured the view of the village butcher by planting a 
row of lime trees in front of his meat. The lime trees 
are still there, which is not, perhaps, marvellous; but 
the butcher is there too! Mr. Bedford, with all the 
zest of an enthusiast, took his camera up and down the 
lanes and rivulets of White's wanderings, into the 
church of which he was curate, and the house where 
he lived and died. The Hampshire village, save for its 
association with the naturalist, is no more remarkable 
than thousands of other English villages. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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OUR months 
ago, when 
there was 

every indication of 
a shortage of hypo 
for photographic use, the 
price rose very consider- 
ably, and, in consequence, many suggestions for 
economy in the employment of this useful chemical were 
put forward. At the present time, however, the matter 
appears to have been satisfactorily dealt with by the 
chemical supply houses, and sufficient quantities of hypo, 
at a price not greatly in advance of what it was previous 
to the war, are obtainable. 


The amateur photographer should still take every pre- 


caution to use the best quality, in spite of the price being 
advanced, for the cheaper kinds are not only dirty in 
appearance, but generally contain impurities. Even at 
its present price the best hypo is one of the cheapest of 
chemicals used in photography, and it is false economy 
to employ. indifferent brands of chemicals, just as it is 
wasteful to use any but the best plates. The hypo spe- 
cially prepared for photographic work in clear pea 
crystals, and known as granulated, is the best, and if 
obtained from a reliable dealer should be depended 
upon. 

. Jf hypo is bought in the convenient cartons, each hold- 
ing one pound, the entire contents of one of the packages 
should be dissolved at once, and kept as a stock solution. 
A convenient bottle to hold the solution is a “ Winchester 
quart," which can be obtained from any chemist for a 
few pence. It contains half a gallon. A pound of hypo 
dissolved in sufficient water to fill one of these bottles 
will make a fixing bath of about the right strength for 
fixing negatives, i.e. four ounces to the pint. If a 
stronger stock solution is required, dissolve 2 lbs., and 
dilute with an equal quantity of water as required. This 
method will be found -better than weighing out small 
quantities of hypo as required, as the crystals have 
a way of getting on to the floor of the work-room. These, 
when trodden on, scatter, and eventually reach prints or 
plates, and are the cause of mysterious markings. 

It should not be forgotten that when hypo is dissolved 
there is a big drop in temperature, and, further, that a 
solution of hypo is always heavier than plain water. 
Therefore to put the hypo into the bottle and fill up 
with water simply means that the salt will be a very long 
time in dissolving, and will be even then too cold for use, 
for in certain cases a very cold fixing bath means not only 
slow fixing but stains. It is far simpler to boil about 
a quart of water in a clean enamelled saucepan, then 
add the hypo, and as soon as it has dissolved (which it 
will do very quickly) add cold water until the solution 
is cool enough to bottle, and then fill up the same with 
cold water. Another and equally simple method is to 
use a large jug, and pour successive quantities of hot 
water on the hypo, or else hang the hypo in a bag of 
linen or calico, and allow to dissolve, pouring off the 
solution, and using more water as the former gets 
strong. This filters out any dirt, but with the small 
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crystals this is not actually required. zam 

A plain fixing bath is perfectly ЗА 
satisfactory for all printing-out Z 
papers; but should never be used for 
any plate or paper which is de- 
veloped. For these an acid fixing bath should be 
employed. The special virtue in the acid bath is that 
it at once arrests development by neutralising the alkáli, 
and, further, it reduces the possibility of staining by 
S of traces of the developer carried over into the 
ath. 

Superior even to the ordinary acid fixing bath is that 
containing an alum, and preferably chrome alum; for, 
as pointed out by MM. Lumière, this hardens gelatine 
so much that even hot water can be subsequently used 
to eliminate the hypo. Some little care is, of course, 
required in the mixing of these acid fixing baths, because 
the addition of an acid or alum to hypo in solution 
causes immediate decomposition with precipitation of 
sulphur, which may be deposited on the image film. The 
following formule may be taken as typical and satis- 
factory : 

Acid Fixing Bath. 


Sodium. sulphite. „а ci Hye hin 1 Ib. 
Citric acid ен ааа dar od EAE I OZ. 
ПУРО элаз а tedio ee a euo e I Íb. 
Water dcc нна оа 80 oz 


Chrome Alum Bath. 


Sodium sulphite .............................. 2 oz 
Sulphuric acid (concentrated) ............. 1 oz. 
Chrome АТнын i oz. 
HYPO SE P E I lb. 
ААСО о ы seuss 80 oz. 


The proper way to mix these is to dissolve the sulphite 
in about a pint of the water, add the acid, and in the 
latter bath also the chrome alum, and only when dis- 
solved add to the hypo, which should be dissolved in the 
remainder of the water. When mixed in this way the 
solution will be quite clear and free from any precipitate. 

It has been stated above that these baths prevent 
stains on the negative, and arrest development by 
neutralising the alkali carried over by the prints or 
plates; but as a matter of fact there should be very little 
developer carried into the fixing bath if the plates or 
prints are washed, or, rather, well rinsed back and front 
in running water, or at least dipped two or three times 
in clean water. This may seem quite an unnecessary 
piece of advice, but the trouble entailed is so little, and 
the extra life of the fixing bath and added immunity from 
stains are so pronounced, that it is strongly advisable in 
every case. 

A fixing bath, whether acid or neutral, must neces- 
sarily in time become exhausted as regards its fixative 
powers, because it is essential that a perfectly soluble 
compound of hypo and silver be formed; otherwise the 
negative will darken or turn yellow and fade afterwards. 
It is always advisable, therefore, to be fairly liberal with 
the fixing bath, and not be “penny wise and pound 
foolish." 

Without entering too minutely into the necessary 
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chemical calculations, one may assume with a fair 
amount of safety that an ounce of hypo will thoroughly 
fix a dozen quarter-plates or prints. This would natu- 
rally be five fluid ounces of the above baths. 

It is probably unnecessary to lay stress on the import- 
ance of complete immersion of the film, plate, or paper 
when fixing. Still, it will do no harm to point out that 
any portion of a film, whether negative or positive, which 
is immersed and then only partially covered with the 
fixing solution, will be invariably stained, and this stain 
is not always due to continued oxidation of traces of the 
developer, but to decomposition of the silver hypo- 
sulphites by the contact of the air and the formation of 
silver sulphide. Another danger in this exposure of the 
film is that the image may be there reduced, because 
hypo in contact with the air is a fairly energetic reducer. 

Perfect fixation is a sine quá non, and the usual direc- 
tions given by all plate-makers, to the effect that the 
plates should be left in the fixing bath for some minutes 
after the plate appears cleared, should invariably be 
followed. This ensures a more complete solution of the 
silver salts, and a much more rapid elimination of the 
same in the subsequent washing. 

We have dealt so far almost entirely with the fixing 
of developed plates and papers; but when we come to 
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deal with printed-out silver images, it is advisable, 
though not essential, to use a bath not quite so strong, 
and it is absolutely imperative to use a neutral or alkaline 
fixing bath, the latter being preferable. Working on 
precisely the lines we have already laid down as to 
using up a pound packet of hypo, the following would 
be a convenient method of making the fixing bath for 
P.O.P. prints :— 


Нурба ар оона оО і ID. 
Liq. ammonia fort. .......................... i oz. 
Water to ан iere rte tese E Vd vg oranes 80 oz 


For use, mix 1 oz. of water with 3 oz. of the above. This 
avoids the necessity of weighing the hvpo and measur- 
ing the water if the large Winchester quart bottles are 
used, as already suggested. Instead of the ammonia, 
an ounce of carbonate of soda may be used. The pur- 
pose of these alkalies is to neutralise anv possible trace 
of acidity from the toning bath or from the emulsion 
itself, which would inevitably cause decomposition of the 
hypo and, consequently, sulphur toning, which would 
mean a fugitive print. It must not be overlooked that 
the image in a printed-out silver print is far more 
readily attacked both by direct chemicals and atmo- 
spheric action than a developed image. 


«THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSUBE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. 


From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


exposures. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ..| 1/25 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes ... 1/8 T 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street 

scenes, éte. pe RE NR QE NN E m 1/8 5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 


: | 1/2 . 

Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of E 

picture see eve eee eee фев вое [Ir [Zr ees 4 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 


much shut in by buildings ... ... .. | 2 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector ... ... 8 5 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Ultra Ra, id 
Plate 


Medium Plate | 


Rapid Plate. Extra Rapid | 


Plate, 


— 


1/60 sec. | 1,75 sec. 


1/25 sec. | 1/45 sec. 

1/12  , 1/25 ,, 1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/4 i 1/10 ,, 1/12  . 1145 .. 
1/8 у 1/6 - 1/8 T 110 = 
3/4 7 1/3 T 1/4 "| 1/5 ч 
2 весв. | 1 i 3/4 T | 1/2 b 
6 е 4 secs.|3 secs. 2 


secs. 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have becn d ivided i nto groups 
which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be gtven on application, 


РАСЕТ, Pancbromatic. 


Pl 
Ultra Rapid Plates RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 


LETo, 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Phoenix. 


Barnet, Medium Orth. 


Flat Fil 
Сіпком, Flat Film | ILFORD Chromatic 


EASTMAN, Rapid. 


Parner, Red Seal. 
a Super Speed. 

CApETT, Royal Standard. 
- Special Ex. Rapid 
Criterion, Extra Special 

Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDWARDS’ Comet. 
h FORD, Monarch. 


»  Panchromatic. 


Е Zenith. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

E rthochrome 3.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

Я Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

Supreme. 
Bri liant 
Mawson, Celeritas. 

" Gladiator. : 

PacEt, Swift and Ex. Special 


17 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


ji ress. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


т Ortho. 
CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
- Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
" Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
i Ortho. 


Epwaros, Snapshot Iso. 
GRiFFINS' Gramme, 
ILroRD. Rapid Chromatic 

» Special Rapid. | 


LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, P.S 
i Instantaneous. 
Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
ý Ortho B. 
PAGET, RES T 
" ecial Rapid. 
۴ Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VIDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 

CADETT,Royal Standard Rapid 
T Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film. 
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EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Ise. 


š Matte-Ground 
ENSIGN, Film. 
ItFonp, Versatile Rapid. 


ši i Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 
NM ыыы 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 

š Premo Film Pack 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and С 

» Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
Pager, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 
Barnet, Medium. 


| 


" Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 

ui Landscape 
PAGET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

» Iso. Ordinary. 
EpwarpDs Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, ХХ. 

RAJAR, Orcinary. 
WARWICK, Cirdinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary 
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HE application of photography to the preparation of 

Christmas cards should not present any real difficulty 

to the amateur. The subject is one which well repays 
the time and effort expended, while the results, in the hands 
of a worker possessing even a small degree of artistic per- 
ception, should be perfectly satisfactory both to the photo- 
grapher and to the recipient of his productions. 

There are many ways by which cards can be produced 
by the aid of photography, and the few suggestions here 
put forward may be of assistance to those contemplating 
work of this kind, by indicating some of the lines upon 
which the subject may be easily and successfully pursued. 

By adopting one of the suggestions 
offered in this article the photographer 
can vary his card to suit individual re- 
quirements, and thus send something 
acceptable or appropriate in each 
instance. 

The first thing required for the pur- 
pose in view is a negative containing 
some seasonable wording, from which 
we can print any required number of 
copies. 

This negative may be as simple or as 
elaborate as taste may direct, any elabo- 
ration naturally depending to a certain 
extent on the skill of the photographer. 
Anyone clever in penmanship will have 
no difficulty in producing a design and 
lettering of high artistic merit. 

A piece of white card measuring 
eight by six inches in size will be pro- 
portionally correct to occupy a quarter- 
plate very nicely, and the design and 
lettering should be executed thereon in 
Indian ink, to ensure a sharp negative 
being obtained in the subsequent opera- 
tion of copying in the camera. It is 
advisable that the pen and ink work should be sharply 
focussed on to the ground glass of the camera, a full expo- 
sure given on a slow plate, and a clean-working developer, 
such as hydro- 
quinone, used. 
The resulting 
negative to be 
perfect should 
be quite dense, 
with the design 
and lettering 
containing 
practically no 
deposit, clearly 
revealed there- 
in. 
There are 
doubtless many 
to whom the 
task of penning 
the lettering 
and design is 
beyond their 
power, but this 
need not deter 


them in_ the 
slightest degree 
from adopting 
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instead some such method as that now to be described. 

In place of the pen and ink work, a border, or piece of 
decoration cut from the pages of a book or magazine, may 
be utilised and pasted upon the sheet of card, and the greet- 
ing added in ordinary handwriting, or, if preferred, the 
lettering as well can probably be obtained from some other 
Christmas card, leaving the signature of the sender only 
to be appended. Or to suggest the simplest means of all, 
one's visiting card might with advantage be employed. The 
whole, when complete, can be copied in the camera exactly 
the same as in the case of the design first mentioned. 

The preparation of this greeting negative has been dwelt 
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upon in detail, in order that the reader can 
see that if the pen and ink lettering be beyond 
his skill, he can A! adopt the method just 
described. Ab. ie 

Having obtained ММ, a satisfactory negative, 


the operations which remain to be carried 
out are more or less simple. But before 
proceeding to make our prints it is important to be 
sure that no unsightly rebate is visible round the edges of 
the negative, and if there should be, a mask or strips of 
opaque paper must be attached to cover up the part not 
wanted. 

When this has been accomplished we are in possession 
of a negative from which we can print any number of greet- 
ings, and: it only remains to decide whether such greetings 
are to be in black and white or of a brown tone. If the 
former be the case, gaslight or bromide paper would be 
used. If the latter, they must be subsequently toned or 
printed upon self-toning paper instead. 

The particular type of card described in this article is of 
the *book-form ” variety, i.e. consisting of a cover and 
inset. We are fortunately in the position of being able to 
obtain for our cover and inset a great variety of artistic 
mounted papers to exactly suit our purpose, the kind used 
for the multiple method of mounting being what we require. 
These mounting papers can be had separately in large sheets, 
or in packets containing a selection of tints of various 
stock sizes, and if the latter be purchased it is economical 
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to select those of a size which will admit of their being cut 
to best advantage, and so obviate waste. 

The precise colours of these papers must be left to the 
reader's judgment to determine, but a fairly safe rule to 
follow will be to choose greys for our untoned prints, and 
browns for the toned ones. Each shade can be obtained 
in a wide range of tints, some possessing surfaces of unique 
character, but whatever the colours selected, harmony and 
taste should be the predominant feature, and upon this much 
of the success of the work would depend. 

As soon as we have obtained a print from our greeting 
negative we can decide upon the size of the cover and inset 
to contain it, as these are, of necessity, influenced by the 
size of the greeting print, and, further, we can gain some 
idea as to the most suitable photograph to occupy the 
space in the opposite side of the inset. 

As will be seen from the illustration, the finished card 
wil thus consist of two portions—the outer cover and the 
inset—the latter containing on one side the greeting, and 
on the other a photograph. 

It will be quite a simple operation to cut the sheets of 
mounting paper to the required size, and the cover can with 
advantage be of thicker substance than that of the inset. 
The edges need not necessarily be clean cut, as a rough 
edge, such as that produced by using a paper-knife, is con- 
sidered by some to be the more artistic, but this 1s a matter 
for individual taste. - 

The inset, however, should have smooth edges, and pre- 
ferably be of a different colour to its cover, although in 
harmony therewith. 

It is a good plan to have the whole of the covers and 
insets ready, so that the work of mounting the greeting 
prints, which, by the way, should be on the right-hand side 
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of the inset, can be proceeded with without delay; the left- 
hand side, as already mentioned, being intended to be occu- 
pied by a photograph, which should, of course, be trimmed 
down to a size to correspond with the greeting. This photo- 
graph, as the.reader will see for himself, can be varied, and 
this is where that personal touch, so agreeable to the receiver, 
plays its part. 

A word may be of use as to mounting. It is only neces- 
sary to just paste the edges of the prints by running the 
mountant round with the finger to the extent of = inch, not 
more, pressing the print into contact with a roller squeegee, 
and if a commercial mountant be used there should not be 
the slightest sign of cockling. | . 

When all the insets are complete, it only remains to 
enclose them within their respective covers, to which they 
may be attached by a piece of silk cord or tassel, or by a bow 
of ribbon of a colour in keeping with the tone of the mount 
and photograph. As a guide, it may be suggested that 
orange ribbon will be found to go very well with the browns, 
while dark green appears suitable with the greys. 

A further finish may be made to the front of the card by 
affixing a small red initial seal of the kind supplied by 
stationers, or one's monogram executed by hand in Chinese 
white, or produced photographically in the style shown in 
the illustration, but whatever may be attempted in this 
direction, simplicity should be the key-note. 

There can be little doubt that the amateur photographer 
has in his hobby an exceptional means of producing Christ- 
mas cards. The immense amount of individuality which 
can be put into such work makes it extremely fascinating, 
while the interest and pleasure derived in the employment 
of artistic skill in so useful a purpose is alone worth the 
expenditure of time and thought involved. | 


THE SUPPLY OF CHEMICALS. 


WHERE BRITISH MANUFACTURERS LACK. 


OME interesting statements were made at a meeting of the 
Society of Arts last week, when Sir William A. Tilden, read | 
a paper on the supply of chemicals. He showed that, while 


British manufacturers of sulphuric acid and soda, from the early 
times of a century ago up to the present, had been able to hold 
their own, the matter was very different in the case of a variety 
of chemicals which the advance of civilisation had brought into 
demand, these including developing, fixing, and toning materials 
for the innumerable applications of photography. The sources 
of supply of photographic chemicals, as well as of dyes and 
drugs, in the United Kingdom were seriously inadequate, many 
of the dyes and nearly all the photographic materials having 
been systematically imported from Germany. 

Germany had made headway owing to the employment’ of 
highly trained chemists in its chemical industries. The strength 
of the competitor lay in the laboratory, not in the exchange. 
What we needed, in Sir William’s opinion, was “many first- 
rate chemists, a few engineers, plenty of capital, and some good 
men of business.” British chemical manufacturers must do as 
the Germans had done, namely, employ well-educated chemists, 
pay them adequately, and not expect immediately profitable 
returns. He showed some photographs—taken, by the way, 
from a Zeppelin—giving some idea of various modern chemical 
works in Germany, their spaciousness, admirable organisation, 
and especially the splendid buildings which served as research 
laboratories. The British Government had already promised 
definite financial aid to the dye industry, but, remembering 
that the colour maker was dependent on the production of many 
chemicals, it was to be hoped that the temporary protection 
would extend beyond his more immediate field. 

Sir William Ramsay, who was in the chair, said that trade 
in Germany was regarded as a war, was directed from the centre 
in much the same way as a military campaign, and that the 
Management consisted of specialists who had legislative powers, 
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and who were continually on the look-out for any scientific 
discovery or invention. 

Professor Dobbie, the principal of the Government labora- 
tories, said that, so far as the supply of trained chemists was 
concerned, they were in a better position in this country now 
than they had ever been before. It was to the education of 
masters of industry that they had to devote themselves. He 
instanced a case in which the laboratories had failed just lately 
to obtain a particular chemical from a British firm, which had 
been dependent on German supplies. Thereupon an official in 
the Government laboratories looked into the matter for himself, 
with the result that in two days he had produced a sufficient 
supply of the chemical in question at a cost which, even if it 
had been sold at pre-war prices, would have yielded a handsome 
profit to anyone in the trade. 

One representative manufacturer, who said that he was con- 


` cerned more particularly with the production of photographic 


chemicals, stated that in sulphates we had done well in this 
country, but it had not been possible to manufacture hydro- 
sulphites. The knowledge and scientific ability were available, 
but it was absolutely essential to the purpose that they should 
have duty-free spirit. In response to their application, an 
official came down and spent an hour and a half in trying to 
prove that the substance could be made with something else. 
The price of ether, said another speaker, was three times as 
much in England as in Germany, the Excise authorities here 
refusing to allow it to be made from pure alcohol, and insisting 
on the use of industrial alcohol. i 
It was easy to gather from the remarks of many of those 
present that the coyness ofthe British manufacturers to establish 
new branches of chemical industry is due to the pretty firm 
conviction that at the end of the war, failing some sort of 
Governmental security, their old,competitors will resume their 
former advantage. REE Ls 
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_ the capable amateur has the race 
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HERE is a good deal of truth—but 
not the whole truth—in the saying 

that the amateur cannot successfully com- 
pete with the best professional 
work in the way of pure por- 
traiture, but where the work 
partakes of that half-portrait-at- 
home-half-figure-study characte 


all to himself. This point is wort 
noting in several ways. It indi- 
cates a special opening where the 
amateur—qud@d amateur—may ap- 
propriately find his métier. Again, 
it enables him to cast aside all 
(unwise) hankering after studio 
sham backgrounds, blinds, and 
so forth, which so many be- 
ginners fancy are the golden keys 
to successful portraiture. Fur- 
ther, work of this kind, if 
properly approached, possesses 
the solid merit of sincerity and 
truth. For instance, if we are 
setting about depicting a back- 
kitchen, washing-dishes subject, 
success is within reach if our 
model is some one who knows 
how this work ‘is done, and has done it 
many a time; but if we impress into our 
service some drawing-room miss, who 
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Fig. B.—IN THE Groaminc. By Mrs. Е. Fox. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Fig А.—РовткаАт. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints-from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


thinks She knows all about the business, 
but has had no actual daily experience in 
the work, a mysterious, indefinable some- 
thing will be present that to the critical 


eye will spell pretence, sham, untruth, un- 


naturalness. On this rock of pretence 
there have been wrecked thousands of 
attempts at children subjects, where the 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


children are acting under the photo- 


grapher's orders, and doing things in a 
way that no child would do unprompted. 

For the convenience of study, we may 
classify home-portrait-figure work into in- 
door and outdoor work. Although they 
have.much in common, yet they have 
points of difference which may be help- 
fully noticed. Let us consider indoor 
Work. 

The three examples on this page at once 
show that here is a great variety of sub- 
ject matter available. 

Commencing with the single figure 
(fg. A) reading; the first impression is 
entirely favourable. Uncle John has just 
dined, and is enjoying his after-dinner 
pipe. He draws а chair near to gas-lamp 
overhead, and picks up a book, which he 
finds interesting and rather amusing. He 
is apparently entirely unconscious of the 
proximjty of the photographer, or, in- 
deed, of anyone. There is an air of 
reality about this man reading that causes 
ccnviction, and looks right. We dare say 
the sitter knew quite well that the expo- 
sure would run to half a minute, if not 
more. That does not matter in the least. 
The pcsition of the figure, hands, head, 
book, etc., is entirely natural. 

There are two points about this print 
which call for notice. (1) We have rather 
too much empty blackness in the back- 
ground. The mind asks for just a hint 
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By Cyril W. Rodmell. 


—no more than a mere hint—as to what 
a good deal of this flat blackness means. 
On the other hand, anything like forceful 
detail would be baneful. (2) The other 
point is that towards the right upper 
corner we have two or three lines of 
rather too noticeable light—shiny backs 
of books perhaps. These require just a 
mere trace of brush-added colour 
to soften them down a trifle, but 
not to obliterate them entirely. 

Our second example, fig. B, 
showing two figures near a win- 
dow, points the moral оё 
avoiding such intense contrasts 
as here depicted. Although the 
title is * Gloaming," the print sug- 
gests bright daylight, and yet the 
tone of the faces suggests either 
abnormally dark skins or a very 
dull, poor light. The figures are 
all too obviously conscious of the 
fact that they are holding still for 
the exposure to be made. 

Our third example (fig. С) 
brings us back to the starting- 
point again. Although there are 
rather too many objects on the 
mantelpiece, coal-box, chair, etc., 
noticeably present, yet the whole 
scene has a convincing air of 
truthfulness, which gives the 
' mind an agreeable first impres- 
sion. Technically the print is deserving 
of much praise, 
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Fig. C.—AFTER COOKING. By W. Webb. 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 
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SOFTENING THE DEFINITION WHEN MAKING ENLARGEMENTS. 


tions will. he be at all likely to want a well-defined 

picture—a lantern slide, for instance—then there is 
no reason why he should not put out of focus the 
ground-glass picture just as much as he thinks will be desir- 
able when the softened negative is enlarged. But it is quite 
likely that he has in his mind’s eye a fairly sharp lantern 
slide, and also a somewhat softened bromide enlargement ; 
In that case he will aim at getting a sharp negative, be- 
cause, as the showman said, “you can pay without coming 
into my show if you like, but you cannot come in without 
paying; that is to say, from a sharp negative you can 
make an unsharp print (slide or cnlargement), but you 
cannot make a sharp print from an unsharp negative. The 
question now is as to which of the various methods at our 
disposal for softening the image shall we use. Let us glance 
at some of them, as each has its * points.? 


(1) We can deliberately put the easel picture out of focus, 
as much or little as we please. 

(2) We can do this, and during the exposure rack the lens 
to and fro, thus giving a special kind of softening effect, 
which is by no means unpleasing in some cases. 

(3) We can make part of the exposure with the image in 
sharp focus, and part with it slightly out of focus. This 
method deserves special attention at the hands of those 
interested in portraiture. Е 

(4) We can focus sharply, and then overlay the paper on 
the easel with a sheet of stout plate glass. The central part 
of the underlying print will be but little affected, but the 
parts towards the edges and corners will be softened. 

(5) We all have observed the quivering image of a distant 
scene viewed through the warm ascending air currents when 
the summer sun shines on the sand dunes, etc. This has 
given the hint of causing an ascending air current in front 
of the lens by holding a foot or so below the lens a red-hot 
poker or small spirit lamp. | 

(6) Another curious suggestion is that of tying a piece 
of elastic to the lens—stretching the elastic slightly, and then 
twanging it, as one does a harp string. 

(7) An ingenious smoker friend puffs clouds of tobacco 
smoke across the path of the projected ray, i.e. between the 
lens and easel, during the exposure. M 

(8) Analogous in some degree is the plan of covering the 
projecting lens with one or more thicknesses of chiffon— 
producing a light-scattering effect. In both these two methods 
(7 and 8) we have “scatter” as the softening element. 
This tends to soften definition and light up the shadows. 

(9) These methods naturally lead to another method, which 
at first glance seems more similar than is really the case. 
I,refer to the plan of placing a woven fabric screen, e.g. 
bolting cloth, milling silk, net, chiffon, canvas, etc., and any 
other open-mesh material, either in contact with or within à 
short distance of the paper on the easel. Here there is а little 
scattering effect, but this is slight compared with the 
shadow effect. Each thread or knot of the fabric hides the 
underlying paper, and casts more or less of a light shadow. 
Thus a dark patch is cut up by light lines and angle corners. 
The closer the fabric or screen to the paper the smaller and 
sharper the light shadow image of each thread. Thus there 
is an essential practical difference between lightening a 


È the worker is quite sure that under no condi- 
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shadow by scattering light all over it (7, 8) and breaking it 
up into light and dark small patches. 

(10) With the idea of shortening exposures with artificial 
light, it is very usual to employ a modern anastigmat of 
large aperture, F/4.5, for example, or a still more rapid por- 
trait combination. Many readers may object to using their 
expensive anastigmat lenses for enlarging purposes, but it 
is remarkable that while some will use a lens of this charac- 
ter for obtaining. the original negative, they will promptly 
discount the good results thus secured, by enlarging with a 
lens of indifferent quality. There is another reason also 
to be given in favour of the large-aperture anastigmat for 
enlarging, or very large aperture portrait lens of good 
quality ; and that is, the roundness of modelling and breadth 
that are obtained in the enlargement when the biggest aper- 
ture is used and the image is focussed as sharply as possible. 
This peculiar quality in the enlargement appears to be due 
to a certain lateral spreading of the light that only occurs 
when a very big aperture is used, and the result, even from 
a hard and perfectly sharp negative, is very soft and 
pleasing. 

(11) A result akin to that described in the preceding para- 
graph, but giving more diffusion, and at the same time a 
delightful and characteristic effect, is that obtained with 
one of the new semi-achromatic lenses, such as the “ Port- 
Land,” which is sold in this country by Sinclair, of the 
Haymarket. This lens is of single construction and works 
at a large aperture. For direct work in the camera it pro- 
duces negatives of beautiful quality, both for portraiture 
and landscape, and this quality can be conferred on the 
enlargement by using the lens when enlarging from a quite 
sharp negative; although it should be borne in mind that 
to obtain the best results the enlargement should be made 
from a positive, and prints then made from the enlarged 
negative. 

(12) At the other end of the financial scale we can buy for 
about sixpence or so a single uncorrected and unmounted 


spectacle lens of about any desired focal length. The handy: 
man can easily make of card and glue a mount and stops. 


Now, a single lens of this kind, stopped down to F/11 or 
F/16, is quite a characteristic tool, giving a quality of its 


own with apparently sharper definition in the centre than 


the edges, or vice versa. 

(13) Yet another method is the double stop. This may 
be most conveniently employed in those lenses which have 
a slot cut in the tube for the insertion of a loose Waterhouse 
stop. А piece of thin stiff black paper is cut of size to fit 
the slot. By way of example let us suppose an 8 in. focus 
lens, so that F/8 stop would be 1 in. in diameter. We now 
cut out a circle of this size. Then to the black paper we 
fix a piece of quite clean and flat white or clear gelatine. 
Out of the centre of this is cut a circular opening 3 in. in 
diameter. Another plan is to coat a piece of polished glass 
with enamel collodion, let it set, and now wash it until it is 
no longer greasy in appearance, and then dry it. Take 
the black paper with the 1 in. opening, and with a paint 
brush run a ring round the opening, and lay this side down 
on the collodion on the glass. The paper is thus cemented 
to the collodion film. The two аге stripped, and 
the small central hole cut in the centre. This gives an effect 
comparable to that obtained by method 3. 
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EGYPTIAN POTTERS. 
BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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SUNSHINE AND 


MIST. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


BY 
J. С. WARBURG. 


From the Royal Photographic 
Society's Exhibition. 
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HE LOST CHORD 


On “ Being Natural " 
in Photography. 


“ALL great Art is noble and popular." 
These staggering words are not the jest 
of a merry paradoxer, like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. They were uttered by the great 
high priest of the cult of misanthropy, 
Hippolyte Taine, and they have been un- 
earthed from the writings of the French 
critic by our friend and mentor, Mr. F. C. 
Tilney, who told the Camera Club the other evening that he 
hugged himself when he found them, so closely did they approxi- 
mate to what he had tried to say himself. | 

The Art of the present day cannot exactly be called popular, 
and there is some doubt as to whether it can be called noble. 
The paucity of popular interest is attributed by Mr. Tilney to 
the fact that Art is so choked up with intellectual and emotional 
elements that it has forgotten to be natural. Make Art natural, 
he cries, and you will make it popular ; add beauty to its natu- 
ralness, and you will make it noble. The secret of the appeal 
of Art lies, not in artistic feeling alone, nor in technical skill 
alone, but in that thing of human experience known as natural- 
ism. Both Father Time and that easy-going son of his, the man 
in the street, agree. Off come the caps of both of them to a 
work of Art which is true to Nature. 

Now what, in the name of all the other “isms,” is naturalism? 
What is this bugle which is to sound the reveille of popular 
and noble Art? The dictionary defines naturalism as some- 
thing opposed to idealism, but less crude than realism—a sort 
of temperate zone between the frigid pole of the idealist and the 
tropical equator of the realist. Mr. Tilney, in his Camera Club 
lecture, did not define naturalism ; but he indicated it by saying 
that the human mind wanted, in Art, the things it had learned 
to recognise in life. It did not want to go through an inner 
process of apology. A man demanded the representation of 
things as he was accustomed to see them. He wanted trees 
that he could walk among, faces that spoke to him, an adherence 
to the obvious truths of Nature. Mr. Tilney put the idea into 
a phrase, like a nut between the crackers—naturalism, he said, 
was the key which fitted into the lock of human experience. 

From this point of view, photography has obvious advantages. 
The straightforward photograph does not plunge the spectator 
into a moment's puzzledom. Form is there, ready-made, by 
the camera. Indeed, the difficulty with the photograph is to 
prevent the naturalism from slipping through the fingers, whereas 
in painting the difficulty is to conjure it into the hand at all. 
People care for photographs, according to Mr. Tilney, not 
because the photographs make artistic pictures, but because they 
are so natural. The scenes and objects they portray have 
occurred within the experience of the spectator. He has been 
accustomed to judge the shapes of things by their lights and 
shadows, to admire the modelling around a mouth, or the re- 
cession of planes іпќо` а distance. Naturalistic faults in photo- 
graphs, of course, are innumerable as the roof-tiles; in matters 
of tone, more particularly, photography is often false and untrue 
to Nature. The faulty registration of colour values by many 
brands of plates, errors of exposure, etc., frequently do violence 
to natural principles. These, however, are not serious draw- 
backs from the point of view of the ordinary spectator. The 
man in the street makes allowance for solecisms in these 
respects, just as he makes allowance for the black or brown 
colour of the print, which is equally unnatural. 

The trouble is that the naturalistic factor is so often baitered 
out of recognition. Mr. Tilney expressed a conviction that 
many photographers were working in the belief that truth to 
Nature was the last thing to consider. Truth to Art was judged 
to be the great quest. It was true that a cast from life was 
inferior to a sculpture, and the report of a criminal trial inferior 
to a drama; but the inferiority was not due to the fact that the 
cast or the criminal report possessed truth, but to the fact that 
it lacked Art. What we seem to see is a vision of Shakespeare 
writing up a trial at the Old Bailey. It would be magnificent, 
without a doubt; but the trouble is as to whether it would 
possess truth enough to be incorporated in the volumes of forms 
and precedents. 

The deadness of a large part of the photographic conscience 
to considerations of truth is due, in Mr. Tilney’s judgment, to 
the revolt from mere literalism. In the killing of literalism, 
naturalism had been mortally wounded as well. The reader 
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will perceive that we are approaching nearer and nearer to the 
slippery mud-banks of pigment. Mr, Tilney rather deplored 
pigment. An earlier Tilney was, indeed, responsible, or partly, 
for a pigmented exhibition print, but he said that for his sins 
he had done penance in sackcloth and ashes. He felt now that 
when a man, armed with tubes of pigment, began to play ducks 
and drakes with tones and textures and everything else, he was 
whittling down his chances of popular appeal. Mr. Tilney 
appeared to think that, allowing for exceptional cases, every 
stroke of „the pigmenting brush took a man further from 
naturalism. 

With one of Mr. Tilney’s dicta it is difficult to agree. He laid 
it down that if a subject were not inspiring at the time of 
exposure, oil and gum were not likely to make it so subsequently. 
But will Mr. Tilney tell us what subjects are inspiring? Or—for 
then his task would be a slighter one—what subjects are not 
inspiring? The inspiration is targely a question of the man, 
not of the subject. To one pair of eyes the scene may be the 
long, unlovely street. To another pair, perhaps, owing to some 
trick of lighting, or some chance association, it may be a picture. 
But the photographic implements, left to themselves, render it 
only as the first pair of eyes sees it. Is the owner of the second 
pair of eyes at liberty to use such sleight of hand as he possesses 
so as to bring the literal transcript more into accord with the 
scene as he witnessed it for.a fleeting moment? And if he does 


so, is the result likely to be less popular? And less noble? 
Wray р 
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Help for the Belgian Fund.—The Yorkshire Photographic 
Union have decided to remit five guineas from their general 
fund to the central Belgian Relief Fund. 

Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards for the 
week ending November 23 are as follows:—First prize (one 
guinea), H. B. Redmond, Newport; second (half a guinea), 
Harold T. Parish, Birmingham. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The usual quarterly 
dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. 
(being at the rate of ro per cent. per annum) upon the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of New 
Jersey, will be paid on January r, 1915, to stockholders of record 
on December 5, 1914. 

Natural History Slides on Loan.—4A loan collection of slides 
of birds and other natural history subjects, about sixty in 
number, has been prepared for circulation by the Nature Photo. 
graphic Society. Secretaries who desire to secure the slides 
for an evening's show should apply to Mr. H. Armytage Sanders, 
26, Charing Cross Road, London, W., or to Mr. Ingram, 52, 
Amesbury Road, Cardiff. 

Midland Photographic Federation.—At the annual meeting of 
the Federation, held at Birmingham, Mr. T. A. Scotton, of 
Derby, was elected president of the Federation, which has now 
been in existence for about eight years, and has proved its 
great benefit, especially to smaller societies in the Midland 
counties, as evidenced by the lecture list available, which pro- 
vides a choice of about one hundred lectures. 

A Picture from Four Negatives.—Mr. S. Dawe, president of 
the Southern Federation, lectured recently at Southampton 
Camera Club on “Pictorial Photography," taking the subject 
from the practical side of making combination negatives. Не 
illustrated his remarks by producing a combination negative, 
consisting of portions of four negatives taken in different parts 
of the country, and welded together to form one complete picture. 

Second-hand Bargains.—The December catalogue, just issued 
by the City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane 
Square, W., contains details of a number of vest-pocket and 
small cameras offered at greatly reduced prices, also a wide 
selection of enlarging apparatus, prismatic binoculars and tele- 
scopes, etc Readers should write to the above address for a 
copy of the list. It should also be noted that the City Sale and 
Exchange have for long made a special feature of the hire of 
lantern slides, and they have recently added to their stock a 
very complete series of slides to illustrate a lecture on the present 
European war. Particulars of these will also be sent free upon 
application to the firm. 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF WOOD JOINTS. 
HERE are many occasions when the 
amateur would attempt the construc- 
tion of useful contrivances, but the Jack 
of a Jittle knowledge of the various forms 


Fig 1. 


of wood joints deters him from “ plung- 
ing.” Those readers of “The A. P.” who 
have had the good fortune to receive a 
course of instruction in carpentry when 


Fie 2 


at school will have little or no difficulty 
in making even complicated devices. 

To attempt to describe the numerous 
joints used in carpentry and joinery would 
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occupy much space, and for that reason 
a few of the most simple and useful forms 
—which the * Handyman "often requires— 
are described here. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


The necessary tools are few, and consist 
of a rule, mortise gauge, chisels of dif- 
ferent widths, a tenon saw, plane, and a 
hammer. With judicious use these imple- 
ments are sufficient to construct any of the 
joints here described and illustrated. 

The first, and, perhaps, the commonest 
form of joint is known as halving; a 
glance at fig. 1 will be ample explanation 
as to construction. Bevelled halving is 
another method of joining two pieces of 
wood at right angles. Fig. 2 shows the 
end section of the bevelled joint. Fig. 3 
is known as dovetail halving, both halves 
being cut as shown in illustration. 
This joint will prevent the parts from 
separating. 

The mortise and tenon joint is not so 
easy to make as the half joint, as both 
the mortise and tenon must be accurately 
cut; the mortise is usually cut one-third 
the thickness of the timber, the tenon re- 
ceiving similar treatment (see.fig. 4). This 
illustration shows the joint made cen- 
trally ; it may also be made at the end of 
the timber, as shown in fig. 5. Another 
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method of fixing this joint, when made 
centrally, is by wedging, the mortise being 
made a little larger than the tenon, and 
wedges, dipped in glue, driven into the 
Spaces, Fox wedging is another way of 
securing the joint when the mortise does 
not penetrate the thickness of the wood; 
two cuts are made in the end of the tenon, 
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wedges inserted, and when the tenon is 
driven into position it splits and fills the 
mortise, which is, of course, cut a little 
larger than the tenon (see fig. 6). 


. The neatest and yet the most difficult 
joint to make accurately is the dovetail, 
and consists of a series of pins, or teeth, 


Fie. 6 


and a corresponding number of sockets to 
receive the teeth (see fig. 7). The worker 
has only to examine his camera, if wood, 
and the neatness 
of dovetailing will 
be obvious. 
When making 
some of the joints 
described if the 
wood is not too 


thick the worker will find the fretsaw 
invaluable, especially so in the case of 
dovetailing. 

Measurements of the various joints have 
not been given, as they depend entirely 
on the thickness of the timber used in 
their construction. 
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stories have 
written on the work 
of novices in bill- 
posting or wall- 
` papering. It appears 
that a large sheet of 
\{ paper well pasted 
| displays а “cussed- 
| ness ” which has to be 
Jj experienced to be be- 
J} lieved, and attaches 
itself to anything or 
anyone rather than 
| the hoarding or the 
wall. We have known amateur photo- 
graphers encounter much the same dif- 
ficulties when mounting prints, and in 
the simple operations of binding up 
a lantern slide it is possible to get 
into an awful: mess, for the adhesive 
needed on the binding strips is very 
sticky indeed. ÉD. 

Very much depends-on * method,” on 
handling each portion of the 'operation 
properly, and, in order to show how 
each step should be taken, we have 
produced some photographs which 
illustrate the various stages. 

As soon as the slides are perfectly 


Fig. r. 
dry, any spotting required should be 
done, and the masks cut accurately to 
size, or those of suitable size selected 
from a box of assorted masks.  Per- 
haps the beginner will be well advised 
to select his masks, and after a certain 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


amount of experience to cut them. 
Naturally, the former method is some- 
what analogous to the use of a standard 
size and shape of mount for a print, 
while the latter resembles the cutting 
of a special mount for each individual 
print. The mask cut, it must be laid 
down in position on the film side of the 
slide. Be sure that the film side has 
been obtained. The film of a lantern 
plate is so shiny that unless carefully 
examined it may be mistaken for the 
glass side on a cursory inspection. The 
slide should be held between the fingers 
and thumb of the left hand, and then in 


exactly the same way the right hand 


picks up the top one from a little pile 
of perfectly cleaned and polished cover 
glasses, and lays it down on the mask. 
Fig. 1 shows this being done, and it 
will be noticed that the fingers and 
thumb of one hand don't get into the 
way of the fingers and thumb of the 
other. 

The binding may be done by either 
of two methods. Pieces of binding strip 
may be cut, or purchased ready cut, 
to the length of 32 inches. Each piece 
is then exactly right for one edge of the 
slide. The binding strips are ready 


coated with some form of gum or dex- 
trine, or, in some cases, with fish glue. 
This gum must be moistened, or if fish 
glue, wetted with quite hot water. We 
prefer, however, to apply very thinly, 
by smearing it on with the thumb, some 
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Higgins’ paste, which softens the 
original adhesive, and of itself holds to 
glass in a remarkable way. The bind- 
ing strip may be laid down on a sheet 
of waste paper for this application of 
paste. The slide, with its mask and 
cover glass, is then placed with one 
edge on the strip, as shown in fig. 2. 
Note that before. doing this the two 
sheets of glass should be pinched to- 
gether, so as to get them close to each 
other. Note also, how in fig. 2 the 
index finger is pressed firmly on the 


` top edges, so securing good pressure 
of the opposite edge on to the pasted 


strip. | 

1 the binding strip is in one piece it 
will be 13 in. in length. It should be 
pasted in just the same way, and the 
slide set down on it at one end, and 
then bound over edge by edge, as shown 
in fig. 3, where the third side is being 
pressed into contact. This pressure of 
the slide on to the paper is very impor- 
tant, for the binding must adhere to 
the edges of the glass, if the slide js to 
hold together for any length of time. 
Fig. 4 shows the finger pressing the 
binding a little more firmly on to the 


Fi: 2 


edges, while figs. 5 and 6 illustrate 
the folding over of the strip on to the 
sides of the slide. In fig. 5, where the 
short—one side—length of binding 
strip is being used, this turning over 
may be done from end to end, but in 


on 
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fig. 6 it can only be done in the central 
portion ot each side on account of the 
folding in of the corners. These corners 


Fig. 3. - 


must be cut, and fig. 7 shows how the 
double piece of binding strip may be 
cut off with a snip of the scissors. The 
scissors' points serve excellently to tuck 
one bit of strip under the other, and 


dry before the corners have all been 
cut and turned in. Naturally, some 
little practice is needed to decide how 


much paste to apply, and the heat and 
dryness of the room must be reckoned 
with. For the beginner the easier 
method is the use of the short strips, 
one piece for each edge of the slide, as 
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before any cleaning of the glass is pro- 
ceeded with, otherwise the binding is 
very likely to be rubbed up with the 


Fig. 4. 


duster. Reference to last week's lesson 
wil show the position of the *spots? 
in one of the illustrations. These spots 
are tiny white gummed labels, which 
are to be attached at the two top 


Fig. s. 


they may then be pressed down firmly 
against the glass. When all eight 
corners have been done, the sides 
of the strip must be pressed firmly all 
round, as shown in fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 


It will be readily seen that to bind 
successfully in this way the strip must 
be pasted so that, while not too wet in 
the first instance, it will not become 


this may be applied, pressed down, and 
bound over on to the sides in a few 
seconds. When experience has been 
gained the full-length strip method is 
the quicker of the two. 


After the binding is finished, it is 
better to leave the slide for a while 
set it up in a negative drying rack, so 
that the binding may be thoroughly dry 
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Fig. 6. 


corners when one is looking at the 
slide the correct way on. Some workers 
stick them on to the mask, so that they 
are protected by the cover glass and 
never become detached. It is im- 


Fig. 8. 


portant that they be used, for the lan- 
ternist cannot see how to place the slide 
in the carrier unless he has the “spots” 
to guide him. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


. , A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
TION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to e Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


and correspondents will 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Tank Development. 

What time will formula (given) take, etc. ? 

. . M. (Brazil). 

First, by way of comparison, we may 
quote a formula with which we are 
familiar and very frequently use in our 
own work:—(A) Potas. metabisulphite 6 
parts, water to 24 parts. When dissolved, 
add paramidophenol 1 part. (B) Caustic 
pctash 4 parts, water 4 parts. Add B to 
A slowly, stirring all the time, until the 
curdy precipitate first formed is just dis- 
solved. This forms solution C. For dish 
development take 1 part C and 8 to 10 
parts water. For tank work со to тоо 
parts water. We may also quote a for- 
mula that has been published, but which 
we have not yet tried:—Water то oz., 
potas. metabisulphite ro gr., paramido- 
phenol 2 gr., soda carbonate 20 gr. 
This is for tank work. Now as to time. 


As we have not used your formula, we 


cannot say what length of time to de- 
velop. By far the best thing for you to 
do is to expose three or four plates—same 
subject, exposure, etc.—and try different 
times of development at what you regard 
as your average temperature of dark. 
room. Print sent shows highly creditable 
technical quality ; but pictorially not par- 
ticularly striking. A good topographical 
result. The blank-paper sky is not very 
realistic or satisfactory. 


Groups; Backing. 

I have made several attempts at groups; but 

the end figures are less distinct than the 

middle figures. I have never used a backed 

plate. Do I run risks? 

W. G. A. (Hailsham). 

As your lens is by a good maker, the 
probabilities are that you are not focus- 
sing properly. "With F/16 you ought to 
get a considerable depth of subject in 
good focus. In fact, your print shows the 
central figures sharp, and also the back- 
ground sharp all over. As far as pos- 
sible, it is as well to try and arrange 
your figures so that they all are just about 
the same distance from the lens. Then 
ry and get on the focussing screen a cen- 
tral and end figure about equally sharp, 
using at first the largest stop, say, F/8. 
Perhaps neither will . be microscopically 
sharp. This, however, is not your aim; 
but rather to get both equally defined. 
If now you change the stop to, say, F/t1, 
both will be improved in definition. For 
outdoor groups F/rr ought to be small 


enough. If not, it probably means that 
you are too near your sitter. This is 
never desirable in either single figures or 
groups. In your print the end figures are 
out of focus, while the background is 
sharp. This is quite the wrong way 
about. The background should never be 
as sharp as the figures. It may desirably 
be slightly out of focus. А backed plate 
is never a disadvantage, and very gene- 
rally an advantage, so in that sense you 
run a risk of not getting the best pos- 
sible. 


Water Tank. 

I can only have a galvanised iron tank, etc. 

How long will water remain pure enough for 

all ordinary photographic purposes? 

A. H. S. (Brooklands). 

Cannot say exactly how long, but if 
you tie a couple of thicknesses of fine 
flannel over the tap to catch any iron 
rust particles, you are not likely to have 
any trouble when using this for develop- 
ing, fixing, etc. But iron-contaminated 
water should be avoided in making up 
gold or platinum toning baths, also stock 
solutions of pyro or of potass. ferri- 
cyanide. 


Saturated Solution. 

What is meant by saturated solution? etc. 

H. H. P. (Madras). 

If you take, by way of example, an 
ounce of potas. bichromate, crush it to a 
fine powder, and add just enough very 
hot (nearly boiling) water to dissolve this, 
you will probably have a total volume of 
between 2 and 3 ozs. But if this hot and 
strong solution be allowed to cool, some 
of the dissolved bichromate is thrown out 
of solution unless more warm water is 
added. In other words, hot water dis- 
solves more of the salt than does cooler 
water. This is very generally the case 
with solids dissolved in liquids, but it is 
not an invariable rule. Therefore a solu. 
tion may be saturated if it be at one tem- 
perature, but not at another. Hence the 
definition that a solution 1s saturated when 
a change of temperature results in a 
deposition of the substance dissolved. 
Thus if the above warm solution of 
bichromate be allowed to cool down to 
from 60 to 70° F., a fluid ounce of the 
saturated solution will contain about 
1-roth its weight of bichromate. The 
temperature factor varies greatly with 
different substances. For instance, take 
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two familiar substances, potas. nitrate 
(saltpetre) and sodium chloride (table 
salt). The following table shows how 
much of each of these two substances is 
dissolved by 100 parts of water: 


о° С. 209 C. 100? C, 
Potas. nitrate ... 13 ... 30 ... 247 
Sodium chloride 35 ... 36 ... 39 


The following table is a convenient one 
for the photographer's dark-room : 


169 C., 100? C., 

60° F. 212° F. 
Mercuric chloride ... 6 .. 54 
Potas. bichromate ... IO ... 9g 
Soda sulphite ... 48 ... IOO 
Soda carbonate e. QO ... 400 
Potas. bromide e. 62 ... тоо 
Potash alum ... e. 12 .. 360 
Chrome alum ... as 8 * 


* Partly decomposed. 


Staining Lamps. 

I am wanting to stain electric lamps ruby, 

green, blue, etc. _ A. K. (Bramley). 

This is scarcely a photographic ques- 
tion, although you may have some photo. 
graphic operation in view. If you consult 
the Vanguard Mfg. Co., Maidenhead, they 
probably will be able to supply you with 
coloured varnishes. 


Bromide Enlarging. 
My trouble is that instead of my prints 
being a nice rich black they are decidedly 
brown. On one print enclosed there are some 
spots. What are the chief essentials of suc- 
cess in bromide printing? What exposure 
would be required for portraits with magnesium 
ribbon? A. P. (Stratton). 
The colour of a bromide print chiefly 
depends on the constitution of the de- 
veloper. А slow-acting, restrained de- 
veloper with long exposure gives warm 
(brown-red) colours; a quick-acting de- 
veloper with only just enough exposure 
gives rich blacks. At the moment we do 
not remember having used the developer 
you name for bromide prints. For this 
purpose, when desiring colourless blacks, 
our favourite agent is amidol—or, prefer- 
ably, di-amido-phenol. They are much 
about the same thing, but the latter is 
usually less than half the price of the 
former. Here is our usual formula: 
Water т oz., soda sulphite 20 gr., di- 
amido 24 gr. Estimate how many ounces 
of developer you are likely to use during 
the day, and make up that quantity. 
Although it will keep a few days, yet it is 
far more satisfactory when used freshly 
mixed. Use warm water, and let it stand 
till cool, say 65 to 60° F. You can de- 
velop a couple of prints one after the other 
with the same lot of developer. You will 
get better blacks with matt surface or 
rough than with glossy papers. The black 
spots on the print point to clear spots 
(*pinholes," i.e. dust spots) on the nega- 
tive. Some essentials are good paper and 
chemicals. Keep the paper away from 
burnt gas fumes. Do not expose it to 
any more dark-room light than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Accurately adjusted ex- 
posure avoiding either extreme. Developer 
which gives a black print in about two to 
three minutes. Temperature 60 to 70° F. 
Thorough fixing (acid bath advisable). 
Thorough washing. A suitable negative, 
free from fog, good gradation, not ex- 
tremes of density contrast, free from pin- 
holes, finger-marks, and other mechanical 
defects. For portraiture and other work, 
by the aid of magnesium, you cannot do 
better than consult “Magnesium Light 
Photography,” published from the office 
of this paper, post free, rs. 2d. 
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Coming Events. 

December has scarcely wriggled itself in before Christmas is 
upon us. Christmas begins earlier every year. Supposedly 
a fixed feast, it is really the most movable of them all, and 
always it moves in the same direction, that is to say, further 
forward. For some of us Christmas has already begun. At 
one institution, where I am accustomed to get together the 
archeological] lore which glitters on this page, the swing door 
is now ceremoniously held open for me every time I pass out. 
Save in December, I have to push it for myself. That is not 
the only sign of the Christmas feeling. The janitor at our 
photographic club begins to assist us into our overcoats with 
a caressing tenderness at this time of the year. He is so very 
solicitous that the garments should hang properly. From 
December rst even the parcel boy from Bilkins’s Photographic 
Supply Stores substitutes a more polite formula for his usual 
“Sign here!" Oh, the beautiful goodwill of this season! How 
it softens the heart, smoothes the manners, and lightens the 
load! Especially this last. 


The Scientific Boy. 

Last December was a terrible time for me.. So mixed up did 
I get with the present-giving that a tobacco pouch found its way 
to a maiden aunt, and a tea-cosy to a young subaltern. This 
year I determined well in advance to give this matter of present- 
giving the attention which is its due. Thereupon I called on 
a certain West End firm, and received a list of really suitable 
presents for everv sex and age. As it happens, all the presents 
which were really suitable were procurable at their own estab- 
lishment, but that, of course, is just as it happened. The classes 
who are to receive presents are separated into * Boys," “Girls,” 
“Men,” “Women,” and *Miscellaneous." Personally, I never 
give presents to miscellaneous—they are so ungrateful. Here, 
however, is a representative selection for the boys: 


Cameras. Microscopes. 
Cinematographs. Cases of mathematical 
Spectrographs. instruments. 


It is evident from this that the human boy is of serious bent— 
a profound and scientific creature. 


What to Buy. 

The human girl, to judge from the same list of presents, is 
equally distinguished by great industry and studiousness. Here 
are things to buy for girls: 


Cameras. Diaries. 
Books. ; Work-boxes. 
Albums. Purses. 


It is only when we come to men and women that we see the 
whisking of the skirts and trousers of frivolity. In the list 
of a hundred presents for grown-ups there is no mention of 
a camera. A camera is only suitable for really serious people, 
like boys and girls. Instead, for women, there are trifles such 
as these: 


Vanity cases. Perfume sprays. 
Opera glasses ` Hatpins at 6d. each. 
Cigarette holders ( !). Diamond tiaras at 200 
Prayer books (!!). | guineas. 

And as for men: 
Cigar boxes. Safety razors. 
Pipes. Brandy flasks. 
Playing cards. Waistcoat buttons. 


That light and irresponsible crowd of lorgnettes, vinaigrettes, 
silver shoe-lifts. and platinum tie-pins, which attend what the 
Praver book calls our riper years, would make the life of a 
camera in their midst unbearable. 


Atrocities. 

It is rather a pity that we confine our seasonable specula- 
tions to the things we are to send our friends. What about 
presents and greetings for our enemies? A friend of mine has 
had a rather discouraging experience. Не is one of those 


who, during the last ten years, have made 

various attempts on the life of the oil process. 

Surely the existence among us of the oil process 

refutes the assertion that Britain was unpre- 

pared. Nothing more grim has been conceived as a means of 
daunting a foe. So at least my friend thought. Accordingly 
he shut his eyes, went into his attic, blindly gathered his works 
together, and took them in a tightly-closed portfolio to the War 
Office. There he suggested that they might be distributed by 
aeroplane over the country of the enemy, and, uncovering a 
corner of one of them, he asked whether the effect would not 
be equal to that of dynamite. The War Office official was a 
seasoned campaigner, but what he saw in the portfolio thoroughly 
crumpled him up. When he recovered, he said that they had 
the civilian population to think of, and that under no circum- 
stances would the Allies imitate the atrocities perpetrated by 
the other side. The oil prints have gone back to the attic. 


Hits. 

Reporting a lecture on Bromoil, delivered before a photo- 
graphic association in Lancashire, a local paper states “the 
demonstration was given in a very able manner, and the various 
hits were profitable to the members present." One only trusts 
that the hits were given with a hopping action. 


Early Closing. 

The new regulation, “No drinks after 10 p.m.,” has resulted 
in an alteration of the procedure at the Camera Club. Instead of 
washing down the lecture after it is finished, a refreshment 
interval has been arranged at half-time, and lecturers are im- 
plored to get all the dry part over and done with in the first half. 


A Change of Capital. 
His years were few, his name 
Was scarcely known at all, 
Art critics thought him far too small 
For either praise or blame. 


One of those simple men, 

Who near to Nature dwelt, 

And careful always that he spelt 
Her with the biggest “N.” 


. But fame came soon and. swift, 
With blinding’ radiance, 
As soon as he took care, like France, 
His capital to shift. 


Elect he is to-day; 
For “nature” small is writ, 
And “Art” plays despot over it, 
With a colossal * A.” 
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m The Press Camera of tbe Future. р 
n BRITISH T 66 e 99 BRITISH 
sje The “Ensign а 
- Focal- Plane Camera 
. ALWAYS READY FOR INSTANT USE. IDEAL FOR PRESS 
P PHOTOGRAPHERS. SIMPLEST FOCAL-PLANE CAMERA MADE. 
NN HE Camera is opened in a second, one movement brings'down the Lens front, extends the bellows, locks 
| the extending*arms, raises the Lens Hood, and sets up the view finder. When open the Camera is rigid 
and easy to hold. The Direct Vision View Finder measures 4x3 inches. The lens is mounted in a 
Focussing Jacket and is easily controlled by a lever. Large “Sun Shield" Lens Hood. The body 
NN of the Camera is made of hard wood, the working parts are of stout metal, enamelled black, with fittings 


nickel-plated. The covering is the finest seal-grained hard Morocco Leather. The bellows are of soft kid skin. 


SIZE AND WEIGHT.— When closed the framework measures 6} x 52 x 23, exclusive of the leather 
carrying handle and winding key. The weight with a F/4.5 Lens is 2 lbs. 10 ozs. 


M THE SHUTTER.—THE SELF-CAPPING FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER is a model of perfection The 
“ . blind is made of absolutely opaque and non-perishable material. It is set іп а moment by а half wind of the 

ques setting key, and the same exposure can be repeated over and over 
S EX a ain without readjusiment of the speed disc. 


The change from one speed to another is effected by pressing 
down the spring collar on the Winding Key and setting the 
required speed number to the point indicated by the arrow head 
marked ‘‘ Exposure.'' 


The approximate speeds are as follows :—Bu'b, Time, 1/10th, 
1/20th 1/40th, 1/60th, 1/100th, 1/150th, 1/200th, 1/400th 
and 1/1000th of a second. 

A new Braking arrangement is fitted on this 
Shutter, which comes into action automatically when 
it is set for the slow speeds. This ensures that the actual 
exposures coincide more accurately with the indicated speeds 
than has hitherto been possible with Focal-plane Shutters. 


This Brake also comes into action at the TIME and BULB 
exposures to check the shock and prevent vibration. 


| Another point which makes for the simplification of the 
"^ Shutter is the absence of a tension spring, and the complication that ensues 
from the necessity of consulting a tablet of exposure. 


~ Gian Being a seif-capping blind, the shutter can be set and wound while 
the plate is in position without the risk of fogging, which is so liable to occur with the old fashioned unprotected 

<< or three-slit-Shutter Blinds. 

THE LENS —tThe Lens is fitted with a focussing jacket, and is controlled by an easily worked lever. 

“ '" Ensign" Anastigmat F/4.5, Cooke F/4.5, Aldis F/4.5, and other lenses of suitable focus (about 53 in.) are fitted. 

\ A stout padded leather carrying handle is provided, together with a sling strap for suspending the Camera 

\ from the shoulders. 

\ Three double slides of solid pattern with vulcanite draw-out shutters are provided, but black-polished 

\ mahogany book-form slides with spring catches can be had, if desired, ata small extra cost. 

NS A pull-out leather-covered focussing frame with fine ground-glass focussing screen is provided for focussing. 

<< A bush is provided for a tripod screw. 

v ` Made in two sizes, Quarter-plate and 9X12 cm. 


NET RES : ; е plato, | хеста 
E No. 4w. oe and three Double Plate Holders стае 10150 1015 0 
n No. 4x. Ditto, with “Ensign” Anastigmat F/4.5 xe к sir 11 15 0 11 15 0 
“ Мо. 4p. Ditto, with “Cooke” Anastigmat F/4.5 4v oc uu в. 1315 0 13 15 0 
n No. 4a. Ditto, with “ Aldis” Anastigmat F/4.5 o. 0o 12 5 0 12 5 0 
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GLASGOW. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Latest date, 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 


Cheques and P.O's should be made payable t 


o HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 


WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
- a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. | 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


of THE AMATEUR 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


la Graflex roll-film, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, K2 
screen, lens cap, focal-plane shutter, 1-10th to 
1-1,000th sec., 34 in. developing tank, leather 
case; little used; bought in May this year; 
cost over £21; sell £15; approval, deposit.— 
Т. O’Brien, 41, The Avenue, Brondesbury 
Park, N.W. 


Sanderson Regular quarter-plate, Goerz 
Dagor lens, F/6.8, Automat shutter, adapter, 
envelopes, case, etc. ; £6.—No. 3,868, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


Stereo. panoramic camera, pair Goerz 
Dagor lenses, six d. d. slides, f. p. shutter; 
complete in case; £6 10s.; or exchango good 
quarter-plate camera. — Colman, chemist, 
Bradford, Manchester. 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 


MER 
С аг. S 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. . 


ENLARGING 
EASEL 


For all Sizes up 
to 15 x 20. 
Casy to Manipulate. 
Rigid as a Rock. 

Hinged Class 


Back View. 


Rising, 
Falling, 
Rotating, and 
Tiltinz move- 
ments. 
Price 30/- 
Easel in position for attaching 


Bromide Paper. 
Obtainable from all dealers, or 


m WESTMINSTER 


PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 170 


/1.0XFORD STREET, 
43, vi/crORIA STREET, LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Quarter-plate Soho reflex, Goerz Dagor, 
three slides, leather case; good condition; 
£9; bargain.—18, Mayfair Road, Jesmond, 


Newcastle-on-T yne. 


Wizard camera, 5 by 4, double extension, 
R.R. lens, six double slides; all in carrying 
case; £3 10s. Aluminium telescopic stand, 
in case, print washer, three printing frames, 
three developing dishes; 13s. 6d.—Lear, 
Horsemarket, Darlington. 


Half-plate Lizars Challenge reflex camera, 
Aldis anastigmat, F/7.7, focal-plane shutter, 
1-1.000th sec., revolving back; nearly new; 
£10, or reasonable offer.—L. Starey, Christ- 
church, Hants. 


ENLARGERS, OPTICAL LANTERNS, ETC. 


Half-plate enlarger, complete with lens, 
incandescent gas fittings; £3 18s.; a bar- 
gain.—Apply Jas. Y. Ricks, 51, Knightrider 
Street, E.C. 


Second-hand and new enlargers of all 
makes, in all sizes, at all prices, supplied 
for cash—on *''Times ” instalment plan. Own 
goods takon in exchange as part or full pay- 
ment. State requirements. New and second- 
hand lists post frec.—Tho City Sale and Ex- 
change, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Second-hand and new slide projectors, in 
great variety; list free. Home cinemato- 
graphs, from £6 6s. to £20. New or second- 
hand list free. Cash, ‘‘Times” instalment 
plan, or exchange terms.—The City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, London. 


LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Slides for hire. 1,000-page catalogue free 
to subscribers. Write for catalogue and 
terms, free. Finest selection of war slides 
published, for hire or purchase.—The City 
Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, 


Sloane Square, S.W. 


LENSES, ETC. 


Dallmeyer Adon telephoto lens, with 
Burchett yellow screen, in case; cost £4 5s.; 
what offers?—R. Jones, Heathfield, Sussex. 


One thousand second-hand lenses, at bar- 
gain prices. List post free. Cash, ‘‘Times”’ 
instalment plan, or exchange.—The City 
Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, London. 


VARIOUS. 


Exchange new 32-cal. Harrington 
Richardson hammerless ejector revolver, 
never been used, for postcard or half-plate 
enlarger, with or without lens.—Jarvis, 
Rosary Cottage, Berechurch, Colchester. 


and |. 
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Rover Posta] Camera Club has some 
vacancies.—Apply John Scott, 48, Eglantine 
Avenue, Belfast. (Stamped envelope.) 


ГНЕ } -at market to buy, sell, or exchange 


hotozraphic apparatus. Catalogue de- 
scribing 1,502 bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exchange.—The Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


QUPENCER'S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
М) week: 64 by 43 Beck Isostigmar, F/5.8, 
74 in. combined, front lens 11 in., back lens 
15} in., Celverex shutter; cost £5 12s. 6d. ; 
price £3 7s. 6d.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware 
Road, W. 


Continued on next page. 


SECOND-HAND ЅТЕКЕО | 
` APPARATUS. | 


SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES. 
ALL IN NEW CONDITION. 


45 X 107mm. Voigtlander Stereo. 
Reflex, Voigtlander Heliar 
lenses F/4.5, focal-plane shutter, 
d uobis slides, case; cost over 


45х 107 mm. Goerz Stereo. Vest 
Pocket Tenax, Goerz Dagor 
lenses F/6.8, Compound shutter 
speeded to 1-250th sec. focussing 
adjustment, 6 double slides, 
case; cost £20 lOs. .. ... 

Д 45x 107 mm. Staley Stereax., self- 
capping focal-plane shutter, 
changing box for 12 plates, Zeiss 
Tessar lenses F/6.3, сазе; cost 

£17 10s. TT Tn T Ves 

45 X 107 mm. Gaumont Stereo. 
Blocknote, Goerz Dagor lenses 
F/6.8, adju-table shutter, 6 

| slides, 2 purses; cost £17 75. 6d. 
6 X 13 cm. Gaumont Stereo. and 

| Panoram Spido, Zeiss Tessar 
lenses F/6.3, focussing adjust- 

| ment. changing box for 12 plates, 
Au ochrome screens, 12 single 

| slides for Autochromes, f. р. a., 
2 cases, as new; cost £40  ... 

|| 62.43 and Stereo. T -P."Crown," 
| Aldis lenses F/6, focus 5‘ , T.-P. 


shutter, 3 double slides, tripod 
case, as new; cost £10... s 
Can be had on five days' approval 
against cash deposit. 
illustrated Catalogue of Second-hand 
Apparatus sent Post Free. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 
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T is difficult at a season usually dedicated to 
goodwill and good cheer to dissociate one- 
self from these concomitants of Christmas. 

| Unfortunately, this year, however, one’s 
mind is filled with thoughts of the grim realities 
of warfare which are forced on our attention at 
every point. We are sure that all who are prc- 
vented by various circumstances from active 
participation in the great struggle in which our 
brave soldiers and sailors and their allies are 
engaged will not overlook their obligations, 
especially at this time of year. On the other 
hand, those who remain behind can also assist, 
in a measure, by remaining as cheerful as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, and we hope that 
those amongst them who are photographers will 
do all in their power to keep matters at their 
normal level. With this idea in view, we are 
sure that the articles and pictures in the follow- 
ing pages will make their appeal to many, and 
have no doubt that our wish of “A Merry 
Christmas " to every reader will be accepted in 
the qualified spirit in which it is offered. 


THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. 


We understand that the Home Office has granted 
permission for an extensive series of night photographs 
to be made as a record of the present lighting conditions 
of London. The work is to be undertaken under the 
auspices of the Illuminating Engineering Society, and 
wil be combined with photometric investigations, 
which will show exactly how the light has been dimin- 
ished. Night in London is now so extraordinary that it 
would be a pity, from the purely historical point of view, 
if the appearance of the streets this winter went unre- 
corded; but we would not advise the individual photo- 
grapher to undertake such a task unless he has official 
permission. A photographic survey will also be very 
useful to the illuminating engineer, for it will help him 
to come to a conclusion as to whether it is necessary to 
diminish the total amount of light in order to fulfil the 
stipulations, and whether some method cannot be found 
of redirecting the rays, so as to reduce public inconveni- 
ence to a minimum, while at the same time screening the 
view from above. At present the patchiness of the 
light, the sharp contrasts of light and shade, and the 
evident lack of co-ordination and sometimes of common- 
sense show that the sooner the authorities take experts 
into their confidence the better. It is not surprising to 
learn that, children of light as we are, the present state 
of affairs is having a depressing effect, psychologically 
and commercially. 
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THE JUBILEE OF MAGNESIUM. 
Before the present year flickers out it is 


worth while recalling that 1914 is the jubilee year 
of magnesium light photography. It was in 1864 
that the light of ignited magnesium was first 
employed in photography by Mr. Brothers, of 
Manchester. Magnesium at that time had only 
just become commercial, and a newspaper of 
1864 states that “ іп the form of wire it may now 
be purchased at threepence per foot at all the 
principal metallurgists, opticians, and photc- 
graphic material dealers. If the end of a piece 
of wire be held in the flame of gas or candle, it 
at once takes fire, and burns gently with a 
dazzling white light, by which a photograph 
may be taken with a perfection cqual to sun- 
shine." Among the first people to be photo- 
graphed by magnesium light were Professors 
Faraday and Roscoe and Sir Henry Holland, 
and a contemporary observer expressed the 
opinion that “the photographs are indistinguish- 
able from first-rate sun portraits." The same 
observer added that probably now photographers would 
commence to work by night as well as by day, and re- 
lieve their stout and elderly customers from tiresome 
ascents to studios on the roofs of houses. 
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THE REPRODUCTION OF MSS. 


The camera is seldom set a more exacting task than 
that of copying ancient manuscripts. A large number 
of extremely successful examples of this work, in the 
form of lantern slides, were shown at the Camera Club 
a few evenings ago, when the Rev. J. Stephenson lec- 
tured on the subject of the manuscripts and translations 
of the Bible. In many instances the originals of the 
photographs were obtained in the British Museum, and 
photographed there under the lecturer's direction by 
Mr. Ernest Fowles. Some of the British Museum MSS. 
were of a dark brown colour and several hundreds of 
years old, and yet it was possible from the photographs 
for the scholar to make out every character. Incidentallv, 
the amount of Biblical knowledge and the spirit of in- 
quiry revealed by the Camera Club members in the 
course of the discussion was distinctly surprising. 
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BY J. Н. SAUNDERS. 


(See also illustration on page 541.) 


SNOW SCENES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 2 


ANY photographers pack up their apparatus 
at the beginning of winter, and photography 
with them is a dead letter until the advent 
of the following spring. This is a great 

mistake, because many of the scenes photographed in 
summer would be much more effective under a covering 
of snow. 

The beautifying effect of snow is even greater than 
are the tints of spring or the wealth of foliage in 
summer. Subjects that are commonplace in the seasons 
of visible growth become entrancing after a downfall 
of snow. Our streets, which, goodness only knows! 
are, with few exceptions, creations of ugliness, when 
clothed with the white mantle of winter take on a most 
pleasing aspect. 

1 know many photographers are inclined to work 
only in pleasing or comfortable conditions, while others 
have the impression that photography amidst snow is 
a sure and easy way to fall a victim to the “flu,” and 
that only those of the strongest constitutions should 
participate. I am by no means robust myself, but can 
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truthfully say that after the end of a day’s tramping in 
the snow, I have felt less tired than I have done after 
a summer day’s photographing. This is no doubt be- 
cause of the air being purer after a fall of snow, and 
exercise under these cooler conditions is more exhilarat- 
ing than under the summer heat. 

During our rambles in the summer the density and 
brilliant colours of the foliage have in some instances 
prevented us from making satisfactory pictures owing 
to the thick growth causing a more or less shut-in 
appearance, and our being misled with the charms of 
colour. These difficulties are now past, and the land- 
scape is greatly in monochrome. This being so, our 
plates and films have a much better chance of dealing 
successfully with these more sober tints. Some photo- 
graphers favour ordinary plates for snow work, but 
after testing them side by side with ortho’s, I certainly 
recommend the latter. I would suggest to any doubter 
of the superiority of ortho. plates that he exposes one 
of each kind on a sunlit snow scene, with its blue 
shadows, and compare the difference. He will find 
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that the shadows on the ordinary plate are very faintly 


‘suggested, or perhaps have vanished altogether, whereas 


with the ortho. plate and screen they will be well defined. 

With regard to kind of camera required, let me say 
at once that there is no “‘best’’—almost any type of 
modern camera is capable of producing creditable 
snow scenes. Much depends upon the work attempted. 
If the photographer is familiar with his camera, 
he will know its capabilities and limitations, and 
use it accordingly. . My personal preference, how- 


‘ever, is for the hand or stand type, with focussing 


screen and scale. Such a camera is quickly got ready 
either for instantaneous or time exposures. 

It is worth bearing in mind that the less we have 
to carry the better, because it is necessary to get about 
speedily, owing to the fleeting nature of the subject. 
The best effects are usually got in the morning and after- 


noons, and, whenever possible, snow scenes should be 
photographed in sunshine. In most cases where the latter 


is absent the results are apt to be disappointing, by 
reason of the snow being represented by white paper in 
the print. | 

The photographer should be in the vicinity where he 
intends working as soon as possible after the downfall, 
for two reasons. One is that if the place is near town 
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the snow soon loses its exquisite purity, and becomes 
covered with a fine layer of soot, and the other is that 
snow scenes in this country are usually * here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.” 

To take the best advantage of any downfall, we 
must be prepared, by having camera in order, and our 
stock of plates or films must be at hand, and not in the 
dealer's shop, so that directly the snow comes we can 
help ourselves to the best of our ability. The expo- 
sure and development of a snow scene calls for the 
greatest care. | | | 

For correct exposure, the safest plan is to use the 
meter to test the light, giving about half the actino- 
meter time for subjects including strong foreground in- 
terest, and about a quarter for more open subjects. 
This will require a good deal of modification if the 
covering of snow is not very thick, and dark objects 
protrude. In such cases the photographer must use 
his discretion, not forgetting to give enough exposure 
to show texture in the dark parts. In developing the 
negative, the result aimed at should be of a thin, deli- 
cate nature, and only slightly denser than a cloud nega- 
tive. Such a negative will be suitable for enlarging, 
and as the small camera is now in such favour it will 
be necessary to enlarge to give satisfaction. 


THE NEW AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK. 


T this season of the year, when the suitability of a Christ- 
A mas present perturbs the minds of many, the latest de- 
velopment in roll-film cameras which Kodak, Limited, have 
recently introduced will doubtless occur as being a desirable 
gift, both from the point of view of the giver and the recipient. 

The Autographic Kodak, in addition to all the well-known 
qualities of the regular Kodak, possesses a new feature that 
will render it particularly attractive to the traveller as well 
as to the worker at home. А camera of this kind would be an 
eminently suitable gift for any member of the forces at present 
at the front, as it 
would enable useful 
and exact data of the 
incidents depicted to 
be recorded, as well 
as the pictures them- 
selves. 

In brief, the new 
and unique device per- 
mits the title or de- 
scription and date of 
the negative to be 
added permanently and 
quickly to the film 
itself at the time the 
exposure is made. As 
will be seen from the 
illustration herewith, 
the appearance of the 
camera is practically 
the same as the ordinary folding pocket Kodak, but at the back 
there is a small spring door which covers a narrow slot 
through which the titling is done with a pencil or with the stylus 
provided for the purpose on the red paper protecting the film. 
This slot is so located as to bring the title into the margin 
between the exposures, but if it is desired to place the title 
on the picture itself, a slight turn of the spool key will bring 
it into that position. If two lines of description are to be written, 
one can be placed in the margin and the other on the picture, 
or both may be written on the picture if so desired. Such 
titling would appear on the bottom of an upright picture, or 
at the left-hand end of a horizontal picture. 

The Autographic film cartridge differs from the regular N.C. 
film cartridge in this respect—a thin red, instead of the familiar 
red and black (duplex) paper is used. This red paper in itself 
is not fully light-proof, but between it and the film is a thin 
strip of black displacing tissue. This tissue serves the double 
purpose of light-proofing the cartridge, and of permitting the 
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recording, by light, of writing upon the film. When the data 
has been written on the red paper and printed (by exposing 
with the door open to the sky for from two to five seconds), the 
image is photographically impressed on the film, and appears 
when the film strip is developed. In making the prints the title 
may readily be shown upon the print itself, the letters appear- 
ing in white upon a black background in the margin ; or 1t may 
be omitted from the print, remaining, however, as a permanent 
record for reference in the negative. 

The process of development of the Autographic film cartridge 
is exactly the same as with the Kodak N.C. film cartridge. 
Autographic Kodaks may be used with the regular Kodak N.C. 
film cartridges, and other models of Kodaks may be used with 
Autographic cartridges. But to obtain Autographic results, it 
т necessary to use the Autographic Kodak and Autographic 

m. 

The Autographic idea places a new power in the hands of 
the photographer, particularly if he is inclined to be absent- 
minded. Each picture is indelibly titled as soon as it has been 
taken, and thus a spool of film exposed on the Continent may 
be developed in London, and each picture will be accompanied 
by its own description. The advantages are obvious, and the 


Autographic Kodak may be said to mark one of the most 
important advances in photography for several years. 

The Autographic Kodak is made in three sizes at present— 
No. та (42 by 24), No. 3 (44 by 34), No. за (54 by 3i. The 
prices of these models are in each case 105. more than the 
Kodaks with ordinary backs. Owners of ordinary kodaks can 
have the Autographic back fitted at a charge of 14s. 6d. for 
the No. та and No. 3 sizes, and 155. 6d. for the No. за size. 

We suggest that our readers should write forthwith to Messrs. 
Kodak, Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C., for an illustrated 
booklet dealing with the new introduction, and ask to see 
specimens of the work produced by its aid. 
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makes Jack a dull boy ” 
is an old saw, which has its photographic application among 
the “grown-ups.” Now and again, even in such strenuous 
days as these present, a change from grave to gay, from 
fact to fancy, is as good for the mind as a change from 
some lonely inland village to a lively seaside town in summer- 
time is wholesome for mind as well as body. Praiseworthy 
as it is for the Royalist or Salonist to spend laborious days 
and thoughtful nights in .elaborating an epoch-marking 


* work," yet, like a touch of garlic in the salad bowl, a brief 


departure from these lofty heights will give a subtle touch 
of half-suspected quaintness to his more serious efforts. 
It is as much a mistake to be ever sedate as to be always 
mirthful. 

Let the camera man now and again give himself the 
change of producing some trifle—a bagatelle—just for the 
passing fun of the thing. On this page I venture to repro- 
duce some albumen silver prints, which are now old enough 
to be as new to most present-day photographers. 

Fig. 1—“ The Jubilee Joke "—has the interest of being 
(I believe) the first photographic double to be publicly repro- 
duced (Pall Mall Gazette, December 13, 1887). But I do 
not by any means suggest it was the first double produced 
by the camera. 

Now, before proceeding to give away the tricks of the 
camera conjurer, it should be clearly understood that these 
are not combination prints in the ordinary sense of that 
term. Each print was produced by оле printing (printing 
out in those days, like the P.O.P. of to-day) from one 
negative only. Whence it follows that, where the same 
person appears twice (z.e., in two different positions) on the 
same negative, there must have been two different exposures, 
with an interval of time between them to enable the figure 
to change from one position to the other. 

The simplest case of all is that where a figure in light 
clothing poses against a very dark (preferably black velvet) 
background. The first exposure having been made, the lens 
is capped, the figure's position changed, and the second 
exposure made, and the thing is done. The light figures 
require, as a practical minimum exposure, say, one second, 
by way of example. But the black background might well 
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TRICK PHOTOGRAPHS, AND HOW 
THEY ARE PRODUCED. 


By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


I, 


Special to “The Amateur Photozrapher and Pho'ozraphic News.” 


require ten or even twenty times this exposure to have any 
practical printing effect. All this is fairly obvious, but has 


to be fully and clearly realised, as on it depends much of 
what here below follows. 

Next consider a uniform light background and a figure in 
Suppose 2 secs. to be the minimum exposure 


dark dress. 


Fig. 1.—THE JUBILEE JOKE. 


time for the white ground. Let the figure in the first posi- 
tion be exposed 1 sec. We may say that the exposure of 
the black figure is practically о, and: background 1. In 
the second position the same thing happens. Thus the total 
effect is o + 1 sec. for each figure, and 1 + 1 = 2 for that 
part of the background which in neither case was shielded 
by the figure. The final result in the print is two grey 
silhouettes and a white ground. Both these methods have 
but very limited interest and application, so may now be 
dismissed. 

The third case is the use of a natural background, such, 
for instance, as the wall of an ordinary living 
room, on which are hung pictures, etc. In 
fig. 1 we have such a wall, here in flat dis- 
temper, and lined; below we see a bit of skirt- 
ing board. As a matter of fact, as the reader 
will find out on trial, it is really more difficult 
to deal with a plain, flat-toned background like 
that in fig. т than it is to deal with a modu- 
lated or cut-up background, for instance, a 
bookcase, pictures, cabinet, etc. 

From what has been said already, and on 
looking at fig. 1, it will be clear that the plate 
must in such a case be exposed in two portions. 
For if the whole scene were exposed while the 
figure was on our right, the chair on our left 
would be part exposed and complicated with 
the second image of the man. In other words, 
the two halves of the exposure of the plate 
have to be vignetted into each other along a 
vertical junction running somewhere between 
the two figures, and cutting the table. 

This may be done in two different ways. 
(A) A tube of card, e.g., strawboard, is made 
to fit, but fit quite easily (so as to be freely 
rotated), on the outside of the hood of the lens, 
projecting an inch or more beyond the hood. 
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The end of this tube is closed by a blackened card, forming 
something like a magnified pill-box lid. Then from the flat 
part is cut away by a straight line about one-third of the lid 
end, leaving, say, two-thirds as a lens shield, leaving a piece 
which we may very roughly compare with the capital letter 
D, z.e., bounded by a curved part and straight part. Exactly 
how much of the lid or shield to be cut away must be found 
by trial. The scene is focussed; the lens D cap put on, 
with the straight line side vertical; the margin of part of the 
picture shielded is noted; the lens cap is rotated through 
two right angles, again bringing the straight line vertical, 
but the other half of the lens and picture covered. When 
the size of the shield is correct, we can see on the ground 
giass the same objects along the vignette edge, but only in 
half light. This has to be verified by exposing a plate, with 
lens shield, first in one position and then in the other. 
(B) But I greatly prefer the second plan of having the 
vignetter inside the camera, as it is not only easier to work 
when once adjusted, but capable of giving more variety of 
effects, and does not prolong the exposure. 

To make all easy and clear, I explain it in full detail. 
Remove the reversing back focussing screen, and run your 
finger along (inside) that fold of the bellows which is glued 
to the camera body (next to ground glass end of the camera), 
making sure that all is clear, and there are no involved folds 
in the corners. Cut a strip of card, say, an inch wide, and 
then with this card measure the top-to-bottom distance of the 
gnside of this bellows fold. This must be a fit, but an easy 
fit, so as to slide sideways evenly and easily. With another 
card strip take the s¢de-to-stde distance of this same bellows 
fold. Now cut a piece of stout card, e.g., yellow strawboard, 
of the above top-to-bottom dimensions, and rather more (say, 
half inch) than half the side-to-side length. This latter will 
have to be cut down somewhat, but it 1s best to begin with 
plenty of width, and trim away cautiously. 

Now set up the camera, and fix the position of the figures 
and background, and make a pocket-book note of this dis- 
tance and lens used. (Once you get your shield card right 
for this lens, and lens-to-plate distance, all is plain sailing.) 
To adjust the width of shield card, it is best to focus on 
a patterny thing like a wallpaper. Push the shield card as 
far as it will go in its bellows groove to the right, note the 
details along its vignetting edge on the ground glass, mark- 
ing this vignette region with a bit of stamp edging on the 
glass. Without disturbing the camera, slide the shield card 
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as far as it will go to the opposite left side of the bellows 
groove. The vignetted region should agree with its former 
position and be in average half shade. This cannot be put 
into definite words, but a trial plate must be exposed and 
developed. Of course, in this trial or test plate the two 
exposures must be exactly equal, and the draw slide closed 
while the slide card is moved from one side to the other. 

It will now be seen that the plate-holder must fit the back 
of the camera without any free play, and the plate must be 
fitted to the rebate of the plate-holder, for if the plate does 
not occupy precisely the same position in the camera for the 
two exposures there will not be a good join. Hence a pat- 
terny wallpaper makes a good test object. If the test nega- 
tive shows less density along the junction region than in the 
adjacent parts, the shield card is too wide, and must be 
reduced in side-to-side width; but if the vignette or junc- 
tion region is denser (prints lighter) than its neighbouring 
parts, too much of the shield card has been cut away, and 
you must start again with a new, wider bit of card. Having 
got the shield card of the right size a figure double is now 
easy. (1) Arrange the two positions of the figures, taking 
care that no part of either figure projects into the vignette 
region (marked on the ground glass). (2) Expose for the 
half with the figure in the first position. (3) Cap the lens. 
(4) Close draw slide, shift the shield card to the opposite 
side. (5) Move the figure to second position, being very 
careful not to disturb the position of anything which is in 
the vignette region, e.g., the table in fig. 1, for instance. 
(60) Make the second exposure (not forgetting to draw the 
slide of the plate-holder). 

This was precisely the procedure of producing the original 
of fig. 1, where the same figure appears, having two quite 
different positions and expressions. 

We may now attempt a further development of the fore- 
going idea—viz., having the same figure in three positions 
in one negative. Here we require three shield cards, viz., 
A and B, each of which shields one-third of the plate; and 
B, which shields two-thirds of the plate. When A and B 
are pushed up to the right and left end of the bellows 
groove, the central third of the plate may be exposed, giving 
us the central figure in fig. 2. When B shield is pushed up, 
first to one side and then to the opposite side, we expose for 
the figures to the right and left of the triplet group. 


Part II of this article, with a description of how to take other 
trick photographs, will appear next weck. 


BROMOIL FOR BEGINNERS. 


N instructive “beginners’ evening” at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society was devoted to the bromoil process. The 
demonstrator, Mr. G. B. Clifton, described this as one of the 
elusive processes of photography, for one could never forecast 
the result. It was open to any worker, however, to blame the 
climate or to attribute the result to witchcraft. It was an 
essential preliminary that the individual should be able to 
master the brush action. If he could not accomplish this, it 
was better for him not to attempt the process. The same could 
be said if any uncertainty were felt as to how the picture should 
be treated; this process appealed to the artistic sense of the 
worker to a greater extent than any other. 

Contrary to what had often been stated, the process was far 
from being expensive. The whole requirements—except, per- 
haps, the brush—could be purchased for about fifteen shillings, 
or even less, and most of them would carry one on for years, 
the chief additional cost being for paper. Everyone had among 
his collection of negatives some which would give good pic- 
torial results if it were not for the inclusion of some object 
which marred the whole. This could be eliminated in the 
bromoil process without the necessity of retouching, and he 
showed an example in which a figure had been dismissed entirely 
from the centre of the picture. 

Bromide paper of any make could be used; the rough or 
matt surface paper by any of the leading makers made possible 
first-class work. He found that the flatter the bromide print 
the easier was the pigmenting and the more satisfactory the 
result. The developer should be amidol, in his judgment, 
though others worked well. One must carry the development 
through until all action ceased, even to the degradation of the 
whites around the edges of the print. Only one dish was really 


necessary, but fwo could be used. The temperature worked in 
should be even; if one maintained the materials at the tem- 
perature of the room, all should go well. If the hypo were 
colder than the bleacher, blisters were apt to form. 

As to pigment, he had always entertained a strong regard 
for the pigment made up by Sinclair some years ago, when the 
process first came in. It was sold in pots, though tubings 
worked very well. Mr. Clifton showed one print in which the 
pigment had been simply Nixey's stove blacklead, mixed with 
Roberson's medium. Powdered water-colours, such as could be 
bought in tubes, would also serve, and fine charcoal was very 
good. The mixing of the pigment had much to do with failure 
or success. In starting pigmenting, the pigment should be 


used as dry as possible—just as dry as it would take on the 


paper. The pigment should also be fairly dry for producing 
cloud effects; the high lights could be put in with rubber. 
Clouds should be printed in fairly dark. 

With regard to the mounting of bromoils, he confessed that 
he never knew what it was best to do. He was afraid of dry 
and wet mounting, so he always employed a sunk mount, for 
then there was no danger of scratching the surface. In his 
opinion a bromoil print was not improved by varnishing. 

In answer to questions from the audience, Mr. Clifton said 
that brushes should be cleaned as soon after use as possible. 
Fels naphtha soap had been recommended. Soap and water, 
however, was sometimes apt to rot the brush at the point of 
insertion of the hairs. The brush should be kept in a tube. 
The way to print clouds (this in answer to another question) was 
to bring them up strongly, because if over-printed for ordinary 
bromide they would not be overdone for bromoil, and they 
could be pigmented out to suit oneself. j 
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THE TURKEY FARM. 


By CLARENCE PONTING. 


WITH A CAMERA ON A TURKEY FARM. 


By CLARENCE PONTING. 


T this time of the year our thoughts 
turn to the turkey as а necessary 
adjunct to the Christmas fare; but 
very few photographers have the 
opportunity of seeing and photo- 
graphing these birds where they are 
bred. 

Last year the writer 
had such an opportunity, 
the farm being situated at 
Great Missenden, a small 
village lying snugly 
tucked away at the foot of 
the Chiltern Hills, and 
some  thirty- | 
two miles 
distant from 
town. 

This farm 
made à spe- 
ciality of the 

American Bronze variety, 

which is the bird universally 

purchased at Christmas for 
А the table. It is one of the 
> largest and heaviest, speci- 
mens often reaching 46 to 50 pounds in weight. 
This farm possessed some thousand birds, and 
it was arranged that the photographs should be 
taken the following morning. 

All work upon the farm was suspended for 
that morning, most of the hands being required 
to look after the birds for the photographer. 
Possibly, had the writer being allowed to wander 
amongst the birds without any fuss or prepara- 
tion, he would have obtained some more pic- 
torial results; and again, some more suitable 
apparatus than a half-plate tripod outfit would have been 


advantageous. 
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However, it is difficult to carefully compose a picture when 
a thousand birds are being harassed into a compact mass, 
which was the farm hands’ idea of a good photograph; so 
the best thing to be done was to eschew pictorial work and 
content oneself with purely record work. 

However, the writer noticed several scenes and incidents 
which at some future date may yield pictures, provided he 
does not inform the farmer previously as to his intentions. 
Such subjects as a steaming cauldron of meal being stirred 
by a gnarled old hand on a frosty morning, some hundreds 
of birds waiting all round, would yield a picture to the 
reflex worker. 

The turkey is not a bird which greatly lends itself to 
picture-making, the colour being most difficult to record in 


FEEDING TIME. 


the poor winter light. At this time of the year the birds are 
somewhat depressed, and can only with difficulty be made to 
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spread their tails into that beautiful fan-like shape so much .,...writer witnessed this .Scene,..and secured a somewhat indif- 


seen on the old-time Christmas card. The farmer informed ` 


the writer that they would do this little operation for 
hours at a stretch when a warm sun 
was shining, or if their vanity could 
be tickled. He said that the turkey 
was one of the vainest of birds, and 
would “show off” in the presence of a 
new hen bird, or even if.à common 
‘fowl was placed among them. To 
prove his statements, this was done, 
and it was: ludicrous to see how the 
birds pruned and preened themselves 
to attract the attention of the new- 
comer. The new arrival, however, 
being adverse to these advances, the 
poor bird received almost a worse time 
than the Germans have had at the 
hands of the Russians. 

Without a moment’s warning several 
of the finest cock birds made an ugly 
rush, there was a wild medley of legs, 
beaks, and flying feathers, and the 
new arrival was seen tearing madly 
down the home stretch, with several 
angry turkeys making a good second. 
After this exhibition the martyr was 
E and placed in a pen by her- 
self. 

The birds are allowed to roam in a 

large field during the day, and do not 
show any objection to a stranger walk- 
ing amongst them, so that reflex work 
would afford some nice studies. In 
the evening they are all driven to their 
roosting pens, which contain some two hundred birds, and 
are composed of wattle hurdles and wire netting. As these 
obstruct very little light, it is an easy matter to enter the 
pens in the morning and make a few roosting records. 
. On being released, the birds stream out in stately forma- 
tion, and make for lines of troughs, which contain their 
morning meal. Here, again, interesting pictures may be 
seen, and if well taken can be readily sold to the various 
technical journals at this season. 

Probably, from the purely pictorial standpoint, there is no 
better time to secure pictures than when the birds are turned 
out of one field into another, which may be some distance 
away, and is usually reached after passing down a country 
lane. Here there are pictures without number. Imagine a 
thousand turkeys, all gobbling and chattering, slowly march- 
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ferent result. They proceeded quietly on their way, when 
suddenly, without warning, one of the farm hands gavea . 
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THE TURKEY TROT. 


piercing whistle. The birds stopped as though shot, raised 
their thousand heads as one, and gave a thousand gobbles 
all together. The effect was astonishing, and, moreover, 
this would be repeated every time a shrill whistle took place. 
Nobody seemed to know why the birds did this; but they 
seemed to be somewhat alarmed and shocked, and gave 
vent to their feelings in the peculiar manner just mentioned. 

Again, pictorial matter could be obtained if the birds 
could be driven down to the homestead, provided that erec- 
tion was such as would assist the composition, which, in the 
case of the writer, was the reverse. 

On account of the weak light, a hand camera, with a large- 
aperture lens and a focal-plane shutter, would prove the 
best instrument for this class of work. As the movements 
of the heads and wings of the birds are very rapid, the 


ing down a picturesque lane, being kept on the move shutter should be set for at least 1-soth sec., the resulting 
by two or three more or less pictorial farm hands. The plates being developed with a quick-acting developer. 
س‎ — 58:4 ——— —— 


THE CHEMICAL TRADE: SOME EYE-OPENERS. 


HE crisis in the chemical trade consequent upon the shutting 

off of German supplies formed the subject of a second dis- 
cussion at the Society of Arts last week. Lord Moulton, who 
presided, spoke in the gravest terms of the lethargy which had 
permitted England's share in the chemical industry to become 
almost insignificant. He read some recent words from the 
principal chemical industrialist of Germany, who poured scorn 
upon the idea that even now England could beat Germany in 
her chemical industries. According to this German, we were 
incapable of the moral effort involved in taking up an industry 
which required study, concentration, and patience. 

Some more blows at our national complacency were forth- 
coming in a paper by Mr. W. R. Ormandy, D.Sc., F.C.S., who 
pointed out that the secret of German success lay in a recogni- 
tion of the fact, hitherto not grasped in this country, that 
industria] development tended to become more and more scienti- 
fic. Although the German Government had not the financial 
resources of the British. Government, the assistance which it 
had given to technical education had been immeasurably greater. 
The biggest technical school in England, known to some of them 
as the English Charlottenburg, paid far less salary to its head 
chemist than thousands of chemists received in the technical 
works of Germany. i 

Then, again, the manufacturers in Germany were free from 
a hampering officialism. On paper the restrictions as to the 
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use of alcohol in Germany and in England might be similar, 
but in their interpretation in Germany they were much less 
severe. It would be thought incredible in that country that 
the Government should do anything to restrict industry. 

The directors, too, were experts in their.own industries. They 
regarded themselves as called upon to do more than to sign 
cheques. They were always ready to listen to the man who 
had something to show them. In one great chemical works in 
Germany the speaker was introduced to a wonderful by-product 
recovery plant, and he asked the head of the firm why it was 
shown to him, since they might be sure he would make it 
known in England. “Ah,” said the white-haired old German, 
“I have been to England several times. It will take you fifteen 
years to persuade the industrialists of England to put that plant 
down, and by that time we shall have scrapped it and have 
got something better.” 

Even the banks in Germany retained chemical experts, as 
they retained experts in every other branch of science, and 
capital was lent to inventors on the advice of those experts. 
One firm, starting with £6,000 of borrowed capital from the 
bank, now employed six hundred men, including twenty-seven 
expert chemists, had a library equal to that of the Chemical 
Society of London, and owed the bank nothing. What would 
happen if a chemist who had a new idea were to take a test-tube 
to the Bank of England, and ask for a loan of a few thousands? 
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PEEP-BO ! 
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SUN AND SILVER. 


BY 
WILL CADBY. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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EXTRAVAGANZA. 


` The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY HERBERT H. HAINTON. 


WINTER EVENING WORK. 


HE photographer who says that 
there is nothing for him to photo- 
graph during the winter 
months must be very dull in- 
deed. It is true that in some 
localities military precautions 


this need not deter the keen 
amateur from using his apparatus with 
considerable effect indoors. During 
the past few months the attention of 
readers of THE A. P. has been directed 
` to many subjects that should keep the 
interest of the photographer alive throughout the winter. 

At the present time of year, when daylight and leisure 
moments but seldom coincide, it is a little curious to find 
that so few workers employ artificial illuminants to enable 
them to make exposures. The above little picture affords 
a notable suggestion for a type of work that can be followed 
at its best in the winter evenings, and at the same time 
provide entertainment at Christmas-time. The use of the 
table-top as a base on which to exploit scenes with the help 
of dolls, models, or other small toys appeals at once to the 
imagination of the worker, and to his inventiveness, as well 
as his photographic skill. The print above, for instance, 
was taken on an ordinary table-top, the two little dancing 
dolls being held in position by hatpins projecting horizontally 
through the background. The illuminant was one inverted 
gas burner only, directly over the group. 

The little snow scene shown herewith indicates what can be 
done with magnesium ribbon. A length of 20 inches was 
used on the left, and 5 inches on the right-hand side, and a 
diffuser was employed to soften the harsh contrasts. This 
diffuser consisted of a sheet of tracing paper held between 
the light and the scene. 

The question of exposure when electric light or gas is used 
is largely a matter of trial and error, but as the subjects 
are stationary, it is quite possible to give a prolonged ex- 
posure ‘and ‘secure a fully exposed plate. Backed plates 


Ay: = have proved prohibitive to 
( camera work out of doors, but 
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should be used, and, in: practice, when following this in- 
teresting phase of home photography it is as well to make 
complete notes as a guide for future work. The following 
plan will be found helpful for giving a trial exposure and 
avoiding wastage of a number of plates. The object is 
arranged and carefully focussed, and a short exposure 
given—say; 5 seconds. The slide is then inserted about a 
third of the way, and another exposure of 5 seconds given. 
The slide is again pushed in, this time so that it covers two- 
thirds of the plate, and an additional 5 seconds given. On 
development it will be a simple matter to decide which third 
of the plate has received the correct exposure. 

A comparison of incandescent gas and electric light points 
rather favourably to the latter, in view of its greater mobility, 
as with a suitable flex it is possible to adjust a hand lamp 
lighting; whereas with incandescent gas the light may be 
stationary, and the group has to be adjusted to the light. 
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THE FROZEN NORTH. 
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САКЕ-ЕКЕЕ. A ; BY Т. S. MOODIE (South Africa). 
The original, a bromide print (S x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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MR. BLAKES SUBURBAN SCHEME, AND 
. HOW WE WORKED IT. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. Special to “The A. Р. & P. N.” 


N our suburb, or, rather, I should say, in our local photo- 
graphic society, grass does not grow under our feet. We 

have a way of striking while the nail is hot. For example, 
when the war had broken out, and everyone was talking of 
hypo at ss. рег lb., our then president, Mr. Sweinberger, the 
chemist, evolved a scheme which resulted in a clear saving of 
1s, 3d. per lb. to each of us. On his advice we each subscribed 
2s. 6d. for each pound we required as an “operating fund," 
and, furnished with this, he went into the hypo market, and 
did so well that he was able to provide us with all we required 
at 15. 3d. per Ib. only. It was indeed a sorry day for us when 
our president (and friend) was removed to a concentration camp, 
and, in his retreat, he may like to know that he has not, by a 
mere accident of birth, forfeited either our esteem or our respect. 

When we read in the press of Mr. Blake, M.A.’s, suggestion 
that each suburban society should make a photographic survey 
of the beauty of its own neighbourhood, we were at once to the 
fore, and, without any delay, an extraordinary meeting of our 
society was held for the purpose of putting the scheme into 
operation. Nor were we a moment too soon, for already a 
strange photographer, believed to hail from a neighbouring and 
less attractive suburb, had been noticed nosing around in our 
streets. 

I should mention without delay that Lieutenant-Colonel (re- 
tired) Bluraway, our new president, put himself at the head of 
the movement, and, as an old engineer, what he did not know 
about organisation was of very little value. The advantage of 
this was that, instead of our floundering about at our first meet- 
ing, he arrived with a cut-and-dried plan, or, rather, he arrived 
with a plan of our district ready for cutting up and distribution 
among our members. | 

We numbered thirteen in all, and there was an initial diffi- 
culty in dividing the map into thirteen equal sections. Mr. 
George Brown, M.A., of the County Council school (84th 
wrangler), attempted it by algebra, but did not seem to get 
further than “Let x = the whole." The Rev. E. Jones tackled 
the job vid Euclid. Fortunately, he only worked in pencil, and 
the triangles which he projected on the map, and which con- 
verted it into a resemblance to a cobweb, were easily erased. 
On the motion of the colonel, who had been elected chairman, 
it was resolved that the job was an impossibility, and we were 
in a real dilemma. It solved itself, fortunately, the Rev. E. 
Jones suggesting that we should have twelve sections only, and 
that his curate and Miss Gudgeon, both being members, should 
share a section between them. А half-hearted protest from 
Miss Gudgeon was easily over-ruled. 

It was found quite easy after that to fold the map into twelve 
equal plots, and to cut them apart. The pieces were put into 
a hat. It was at first suggested that as a mark of respect the 
oldest lady member should do the "draw," but as there was 
likely to be a miscarriage of justice owing to the absence of 
birth certificates, it was resolved that we should each draw for 
ourselves. Providence guided the hand of the curate, and there 
fell to his lot not only Lover's Lane, but our picked piece of 
landscape—Jubilee Parade. ү 

To keep us up to the mark, we resolved to hold an exhibition 
in the Methodist Hall of the results of the survey. 

It is extraordinary what problems may arise from a simple, 
straightforward scheme. My particular area—which, curiously 
enough, included “The Nest," Cemetery Road, where I live— 
presented no special difficulties. I photographed my back 
garden on a day when it was not required for the household 
wash, and with a wide-angle lens it really looked a more 
important domain than it actually is. Martha, our cook, who 
had given notice, was pacified and reconciliated by being photo- 
graphed in her going-out dress, reclining in the hammock. The 
drawing-room taken from the conservatory (one of the tripod 
legs, I regret to mention, went through a pane) looked its very 
best, the colour of the carpet, which I consider spoils the room 
in reality, not being evident in the photographic representation 
From my back window I get a good glimpse of the chimney of 
the refuse destructor, which has something to do with the 
supply of electricity, and keeps our rates down to 8s. 4d. in 
the £, and, by printing іп an appropriate sky, I pride myself 
that my picture of it made it look more truly like an Italian 
Campanile than its architect had ever hoped. Our youngest 
feeding Winston (our kitten), near the rockery in the front garden, 
made perhaps my best. My plot contained no real open land- 
scape, and nothing architectural dating further back than early 
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Edward VII., but my cousin George, who rents a house in a 
terrace which has rich stained-glass in each front door, offered 
me the chance of taking his portal, which I accepted. The 
neo-gothic style of the porch, seen through the half-open door 
from within, and the flowers beyond in his garden, made a 
charming ensemble. The stained glass in the door looked none 
the worse for the use of a “ten times" screen (purchased for 
the purpose) and an orthochromatic plate. 

While I, personally, was particularly agreeably situated for 
my task, and experienced no difficulties, many of the others had 
not my luck. All sorts of unexpected problems presented them- 
selves. For example, there were acute differences of opinion 
between Miss Sparks and Mr. Pound as to whether the allottee 
of a district must only portray the beauties situate within his or 
her own area, or the photographer would be in order in taking 
whatever could be seen from such area. The question was quite 
a big one, for the Liberal Club—perhaps the most important 
building in the district designed by a London architect)—was 
within Mr. Pound’s square, and he had caught Miss Sparks 
taking a vista of it from hers. 

The chairman, to whom the question was referred at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, was on the point of deciding 
that nothing could be taken which was situate outside a mem- 
ber’s particular section of the map, when Miss Sparks pointed 
out, quite directly, that this would exclude all of her pictures, 
as she generally included clouds in her pictures. The chairman 
therefore reversed his decision, and decided in favour of Miss 
Sparks, on which Mr. Pound resigned his membership of the 
society, which was a double loss to us, as he was two years in 
arrear with his subscriptions, and had expectations from an 
aunt which would have put him in funds. 

I am not sure at the moment when our exhibition will be 
held, as I have just heard that Mr. Mutt, who has been appointed 
as a special constable, is in hospital as a result of arresting the 
president in mistake for a spy. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—An exhibition 


‘of pictorial posters, selected from the collection of Е. J. Mor- 


timer, F.R.P.S., is now open at the Club rooms. Cards of admis- 
sion can be obtained on application to the secretary or to any 
member of the Club. On Thursday, December 17, Professor 
W. С. Е. Anderson will give a lecture on “Montenegro.” 

Johnson’s Photographic Competition.—The awards for the 
week ending November 3o are as follows: First prize (one 
guinea), A. Е. Park, Benton; second (half a guinea), Н. С. 
Grainger, Leeds. 

As an instance of the fraternal spirit that is animating our 
Allies in France, we note that Mr. Georges Mulé, 104, Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris, the representative of Ilford, Limited, is 
developing films for any British soldiers free of charge. 

Christmas and Patriotic Mounts.—Messrs. Griffin’s, of Kings- 
way, W.C., have issued an extensive series of Christmas cards 
and mounts for photographs, a special line being the patriotic 
folders bearing a greeting and the Allies’ flags embossed in 
colours. Messrs. Griffin’s also supply various suitable mottoes in 
coloured ink on gilt or imitation mother-of-pearl, for attaching to 
mounts, postscards, etc. Full particulars of these and of other 
seasonable novelties can be had on application to above address. 

Scottish Photo Pictorial Circle.—The Scottish Photo Pictorial 
Circle, who are working on behalf of the Red Cross funds, have, 
in connection with their forthcoming third annual exhibition, 
which takes place in the People’s Palace Art Gallery, Glasgow 
Green, from December 23 to January 23, formed an Art Union 
under the special sanction of the Board of Trade, and the entire 
proceeds will be devoted to the above fund. The members of 
the Circle represent the foremost photographic workers in Scot- 
land, and have a national fame as pictorialists. They have 
placed their pictures at the disposal of the Art Union Com- 
mittee, and subscribers who may be successful in the drawing, 
which takes place on Saturday, January 16, will have the good 
fortune of obtaining a specimen of photographic art of the 
highest order. Tickets are sold at sixpence each. The British 
Red Cross Fund requires £2,500 monthly to meet expenses, 
and those willing to assist the fund by the aid of this art union 
are invited to send their names to the hon. secretary, Mr. Robert 
Wallace, 314. Paislev Road, Glasgow. 
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À SIMPLE DEVICE FOR TAKING SEVERAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON ONE PLATE. 


ANY photographers have a camera 
with, perhaps, only a limited num- 

ber of dark slides, and it often happens 
that one cannot take as many photographs 
as one would like, having no means at 
hand for changing the plates. By the 
aid of the simple device described, the 
photographer can at will take a number 
of photographs on the same plate. Any- 
one who is handy with a knife can easily 
make it in a few minutes ; it can be slipped 
in the case and take up very little room. 
Prepare and 
cut some thin 
pieces of wood, 
say  3-16ths of 
an inch thick— 
preferable .three- 
ply—as shown 
in the sketches, 
so as to fit fairly 
tight in the re- 
versing back of 


Fig. 1 


the camera. Fig. 

i; dt will be iras. 

noticed, has had 

one corner cut COVERS 
out; this is 235.43 


exactly a quar- 
ter of the plate. 
Fix it in the 
opening of the 
reversing back 
of the camera. 
Place the focus- 
sing screen in 
position, and 
focus the pic- À 
ture on the portion of screen that is ex- 
posed to the lens. Insert the dark slide, 
and pull out the shutter of slide in the 
usual way, and take the photograph. The 
next photograph it is desired to take may 
be well, say, on the bottom half at the 
same end of the plate. In this case turn 
the adapter Over, and the opening is then 
at the bottom. Focus the picture as before. 
The next photograph to be taken 1s, say, 
the other half of the plate. Take out the 
adapter fig. 1, and put in fig. 3 to the left 
end of the opening. Insert the slide, pull 
out the shutter as before, and we have 
then three photographs on the one plate. 
Now suppose we want to take one long 
panoramic picture, insert the adapter 
fig. 2 in the reversing back of camera at 
the bottom half, and focus the view on 
the top half of the screen, and repeat as 
before. If it is desired to take one sub- 
ject on a third of the plate, take the 
adapter fig. 5 and expose the other portion 
uncovered. Then insert fig. 4 to cover the 
part taken, and so on. There are many 
other ways in which these adapters can 
be used, and they will well repay anyone 
for the time taken to make them care- 


fully. $. Т. 


Fig. 5 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
“| novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 

for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


À SIMPLE DEVICE FOR FILM 
DEVELOPMENT. 


H AVING recently been requested by a 
friend to develop a spool of post- 
card-size films, I immediately consented, 
without any thought of the 
apparatus at my disposal. 
As I am a user of plates my 
dark-room does not contain 
a tank for film develop- 
ment, nor a dish fitted with 
a roller for that purpose. 
To return the spool with 
this excuse would have meant inability or 


- ‚Код. 2 


REVERSING BACK 
SHOWN OPEN 


“duffing,” so I thought of a way out of 
the difficulty which, when put into prac- 
tice, proved quite satisfactory, and at the 
same time put me in possession of a 


useful device should I ever forsake plates — 


for films, which, however, will not be yet. 


FIG. 1. 


To develop the spool I used a half-plate 
dish of a good depth. А glass tube was 


purchased from the chemist, similar in 
shape to a test-tube, but with both ends 
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open, and about 2 in. diameter, the length 
being a good + in. less than the width of 
the bottom of the dish, inside measure- 
ment. 

A couple of good corks were procured, so 
that they would fit flush with the open 
ends of the tube. These corks were pierced 
in the centre with a strong knitting-needle; 
seccotine was applied to the sides of the 
cork, the needle point protruding j in. ; the 
cork was finally fixed into one end of the 
tube. The centre of the tube was filled 
with fine sand, to add weight and so facili- 
tate its revolving, and the opposite end of 
the tube was corked up, leaving the needle 
point protruding 4 in. (see fig. 1). The 


needle points and corks were given a coat 
of Brunswick black, and the roller laid 
aside to dry. 

Two pieces of brass should be bent to 
the shape shown in fig. 2, the width being 


SECTION 


4 in., and the length must be determined 
by the depth of the dish used, one end 
rounded with a hole bored to receive the 
needle, and two screw holes bored at the 
other end. These brass strips should be 
screwed to a piece of wood 1 in. square, 
which forms the upright, and these 
uprights fixed to a piece of wood about ; 
or 6 in. wide (see А and B, fig. 3). Ша 
weight is placed on B it will keep the 
device quite rigid, or the base B may be 
clamped to the bench. 

The tube, or roller, is fitted into the 
holes in the brass strips, the film slipped 
under the roller, an adequate supply o! 
solution being used to ensure the film 
being well covered, the film drawn back- 
wards and forwards; the tube will revolve 
easily during the process. 

I have since learnt that there is a de- 
veloping dish on the market which 
embodies this idea. At the same time, if 
the worker is a regular film user, I sug- 
gest the purchase of a Kodak developing 
tank as the simplest and best method о 
all for their treatment. К. К. 


REPAIRING THE ANTINOUS RELEASE. 


HE antinous release fitted to ordinary 
shutters may become unreliable 
owing to the stretching of the braided 
thread covering. The plunger cannot 
then be pressed in sufficiently far to Te- 
lease the shutter. 
By drawing the thread cover over the 
metal tube B, in the manner of drawing 
on a glove, the plunger head A will pro- 


DB A 


ject further, and give enough movement 
to operate the shutter. The excess of 
cover drawn over В is shown at D. At C, 
which is about a quarter of an inch from 
the end of B, is a constriction. А piece 
of thread or similar material may be tied 
tightly round the cover at this point, thus 
temporarily repairing the Шш 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Christmas Note. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society, in a note to 
the membership, strikes a sad vein which has a kinship 
to many of us. With December comes the Christmas 
season, when usually we are all prepared to relax 
ourselves somewhat. But what a Christmas for 1914 ! 
In many a home circle at this season some familiar 
face will be absent from the festive board; and how 
many there are away on active service who will never 
return to meet the victor's reception, having won the 
greater victory, for their self-sacrifice has been com- 
plete. After all, is not the very essence of true happi- 
ness self-sacrifice? And although the war may be 
causing immediate distress, is it not making everyone 
realise this old axiom in a very forcible way ? There- 
fore let us remember the absent ones, and do whatever 
lies in our power to help. 


Yorkshire Federation Council Meeting. 

It is a wonderful tribute to the success of the York- 
shire Photographic Federation to find such a large 
response to the summons of the secretary for a meet- 
ing of delegates as was gathered at Bradford last 
Saturday. Owing to the shortened railway service, I 
was a little late in arriving, only to find every seat 
occupied, and recourse had to be had to commandeering 
the reserves from the refreshment bar. Mr. James 
W. Wright, the genial president of the Federation, 
was, as usual, in command of the proccedings, whilst 
representatives were present from Hull, Sheffield, 
Hebden Bridge, Dewsbury, and ncarly all the societies 
in the centre of Yorkshire. The principal object of 
the gatherings was, perhaps, to select and fix up the 
two principal meetings of the forthcoming year, the 
annual meeting and the annual excursion, the former 
being usually held in any important centre by invita- 
tion of the local photographic society; and the excur- 
sion not being governed by the necessary invitation, 
it is selected having regard to its general convenience 
in the matter of being able to cater for a crowd. 


Dewsbury for the Annual Meeting. 

A year ago Dewsbury came forward with a very 
kind and pressing invitation for thcir town 1o be 
selected ; but as Sheffield this year had special attrac- 
tions in the fact that they are cclebrating their jubilee, 
they got the favour. On Saturday the Dewsbury dele- 
gates renewed their most pressing invitation for the 
annual meeting of 1915 to ga to Dewsbury, and no 
one could say them nay; and why should they? for 
Dewsbury is an important centre—for shoddy—it 
has good railway connections, and a most jolly set 
of fellows in the society, with the most bumorous 
delegate I have met. So the unanimous decision is 
Dewsbury for the annual meeting on Saturday, 
April 24th. 


Ilkley and Bolton Abbey for the Excursion. 

It is easy to come to a decision with an invitation 
in the air, but it is also quite a different matter when 
one has to study the venue of the annual excursion 
from all its aspects of suitability of place for photo- 
graphic purposes, easy accessibility from all parts of 
Yorkshire, at such reasonable rates as to ensure a 
good attendance of members; and, lastly, can the 
place offer facilities to refresh a weary crowd, and can 
they sup all together to ensure the social side of thc 
function being maintained up to the hilt? Many 
places are suggested, but the bulk fail to stand the 
searchlight of the above queries. Hardcastle Crags, 
Hebden Bridge, Pateley Bridge, Tanfield, Masham 
are all mentioned, only to fall on the points referred 
to; so again the popular resorts come into the view 
of the field, and it is then small wonder the vote for 
one of these is by an overwhelming majority. Such 
was again the case at the Yorkshire meeting, and 
their selection fell upon Ilkley and Bolton Abbey for 
Saturday, June rgth, the understanding being that 
the members who can attend for the full day will 
meet at Ilkley in the morning, and the half-day party 
at Bolton Abbey. Thus all will rendezvous at Bolton 
Abbey to keep up the traditions of this Federation 
for its great annual social functions. Later I shall 
have something to say on the photographic aspects 
of these two places. Bolton Abbey was visited by a 
terrific storm last week, but I trust no serious damage 
has been done to this historic pile. 


“You and I.” 

A very excellent suggestion came from the president 
of the Yorkshire Federation, and I will give it for 
recommendation to all societies in every Federation. 
Mr. Wright says it would be a loyal and graceful act 
if the subscriptions be paid by the society during the 


period any member is away on the service of the 
country.. It would be very nice if the member felt 
that his old associates and comrades in the club were 
ever remembering that he was still in their service. 
I sometimes wonder if everyone who reads the numerous 
placards, ‘‘ For King and country,” really and fully 
realises the true meaning of that phrase—Yov AND I. 


Photographers’ Permits. 

A suggestion came from one of the Yorkshire dele- 
gates enquiring if it were at all possible to get permits 
for Federationists to photograph in the many places 
which generally were closed to photographers without 
the permit. At one time it was quite easy for photo- 
graphers to gain entrance almost everywhere ; but of 
late many restrictions have been put upon them, and 
frequently one finds himself on a fruitless journey 
unless he has beforehand provided himself with the 
necessary passport. In a general way it is quite 
impossible for the Federations to issue a general 
permit in any form of red, blue, or green book that 
gives a frec entrance, but in most cases there is little 
or no difficulty in obtaining special specific permits if 
application is made to the proper quarter, and the 
writer thinks that it would be a good feature for the 
Yorkshire Federation if a gazetteer were issued which 
could enumerate these places and where permission 
could be obtained. I commend the suggestion for 
future consideration, but in passing from the subject 
I would remind photographers that abundant іп- 
formation is to hand that many of the restrictions 
have come about through the misbebaviour and 
thoughtlessness of photographers. 


Hull Week by Week. 

Hull Photographic Society have sent me a long 
résumé of some interesting lectures they have just 
had, and from the report I make a few extracts. The 
Rev. W. Hay Fea, in lecturing on Touraine and its 
Castles, showed how a holiday may be made interest- 
ing with the help of a bicycle and a camera. I have 
long promised myself such a holiday, and yet hope to 
succeed. An excellent feature in this society is that 
members are not backward in bringing their work 
down, and on this night Mr. L. Kirk supplied the 
attraction—a delightful selection of bromoil prints. 
“ Amiens: Its Cathedral and Churches," had a special 
attraction, when the Federation president, Mr. J. W. 
Wright, visited, with his splendid selection of slides. 
Huli by now knows something of war precautions for 
defence, and to see Amiens Cathedral as it was and 
as it now is will undoubtedly increase their deter- 
mination to resist. It was perhaps a welcomo relief to 
have the beautiful poetic lecture on ** William Words- 
worth, his Life and Country." when Dr. Drake- 
Brockman visited them from Middlesbrough. Again 
on this night Mr. H. F. Wright exhibited some well- 
mounted prints. Speaking of prints reminds me also 
of their Paget colour process lecture, when Mr. A. 
Somerscales gave a Jucid account. It was interesting 
to be told that the Paget firm expect to place on the 
market next spring a process by which prints in colours 
can be obtained. February or thereabouts is the 
expected hour. 


On Self-help. 


I have an interesting letter from onc of my occasional 
correspondents from which I quote extracts, they 
being the expression of an outside opinion which is 
well worth having. My friendly correspondent says : 
“ Believing that secretaries of photographic societics 
are not as helpful to you as they might be, with 
advantage to themselves and their societies’ good, I 
am writing to give you a note about the —— Socicty. 
The reason I write in this strain is because I always 
ask, and, if necessary, endeavour to encourage the 
secretaries to write you on their own account to assist 
* Ariel's' page in THE A. P. Now at —— Society, I 
find that, despite their too members—or a little over, 
in fact—they do not have a paragraph in the local 
papers even, and when I suggested to the secretary 
that he ought at least to let you have any point of 
interest in their lectures or demonstrations, he said : 
* Well, you see, we do not have anything to send.’ 
Of course, I reminded him that if all secretaries thought 
and acted in that manner, how were you to get a page 
of notes, and how were people to know there was a 
society in —?" How diplomatic this secretary 
must be! 


Our Slides. 


The Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic 
Society recently bad Tue A. P. anD Р. N. Prize 
Slides, and they tell me, in a very interesting letter, 
how much they enjoyed them,and how, in their opinion, 
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they arc considered the best that has been to Tun- 
bridge Wells. We are indeed glad to have been of 
assistance to this progressive society, and to have 
earned their expression of gratitude. 


A Manchester Criticism. 

From Manchester Amateur I hear the Members’ 
Exhibition in all respects justified its incJusion in this 
year’s programme, in spite of the war, one hundred 
and fifty pictures, and of the average quality of former 
years, which means a lot. A fine panel of colour work 
by Dr. A. Т. Lakin, Dr. A. Hamilton, and Mr. S, 
Grimshaw was the attraction of the show, partly 
because it showed what great strides have been made 
in this delightful branch of our art. How is it, thev 
ask, so few workers pay any attention to flower studies ? 
Years ago one was always sure of a good panel of 
flower work, but now the general result is only an 
odd print or two. Here is a hint to the ladies; they 
are adepts at arranging the display of flowers. Why 
not at photographing their displays ? 


Is the One Class Responsible ? 

Are other societies finding this seeming neglect of 
flower photography, because, if they are, it seems to 
suggest there is a cause somewhere. Of late years 
there has been a tendency by exhibition committees 
to modify or abolish the sub-division of classes, and 
rather encourage the one pictorial class of any subject 
or size. I remember the Rotherham Exhibition 
secretary telling me that some years ago they tried 
that course, but very quickly came back to the older 
system of separate classes for landscape, flower and 
fruit subjects, and figure studies, because, said the 
secretary, the number of entries were less under the 
onc-class condition, and as soon as they again reverted 
to the separate classes, up went the entries. If flower. 
photoptaphy is going back, let us by all means bring 

ack the classes and specially encourage it at exhibi- 
tions ; it is too decorative to be lost, or even to be 
permitted to take a back seat. 


Where Tabloids Score. 


At the Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Society, Mr. A. L. Fairbank’s lecture last Monday 
night, entitled ' A Cruise in the Baltic," proved as 
interesting as the fascinating title led one to antici- 
pate. Mr. Fairbank illustrated his remarks with a 
number of excellent lantern slides of Norwegian fjords, 
mountains, and many other subjects. At the previous 
meeting a well-known member, Mr. T..P. Cunningham, 
had a very appreciative audience at his demonstration 
of “Intensification and Reduction.” The perfect 
negative, the highest aim of all Bowes Fark photo- 
graphers, is, after all, not always possible, and so 
recourse must be had to some method of pulling a 
flat negative together. Mr. Cunningham advocates— 
in my opinion the only way—using the necessary 
chemicalsin tabloid form; compact, easy to manipulate, 
and quantitics exact are their chief recommendations, 


City of London Exhibition. 

The City of London and Cripplegate held the 
sixteenth annual exhibition a week ago, and they are 
to be congratulated on their successful show. Not 
only were the entries in the members’ classes as 
numerous as in previous years, but Mr. Е. J. Mortimer, 
who acted as judge, expressed the opinion that the 
standard was higher than usual. Naturally, this was 
very gratifying to the members, who felt that it would 
not have been very surprising had the war upset such 
a peaceful concern as a photographic exhibition, 
The pictures exhibited number nearly one hundred, 
and all are by members of the society, as no “ open ” 
classes were held this year. Lectures were given each 
evening, which were in every way thoroughly enjoyable 
and instructive, the slides being particularly fine and 
interesting, whilst the subjects were topical of present- 
day interest—'' А Peep into Alsace," by Bertram 
Wickison ; ‘*Sunny Memories of Europe," by Е. С. 
Newmarch;  ''Belgium—Past and Present,” by 
Harold С. Bailey; and “ The Great War to Date," 
by A. H. Blake. 


Liverpool Amateurs' Competition. 

I am pleased to give the winners of the open com- 
petition to amateurs of Liverpool and district, in 
connection with the Bootle Photographic Society :— 
Ist, Mr. W. E. Smith, 77, Hertford Road, Bootle ; 
2nd, Mr. Morris D. Brown, 34, Breeze Hill, Walton ; 
and as the result of a number of contributing prints 
showing marked ability in technical and pictorial skill, 
the committee decided to give an additional consola- 
tion award, which was won by Mr. James H. Eaves' 
51, Arundel Street, Walton. 
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The difference between /4 and 4 pence 
is greater than between /1 and 1 penny, 
though their ratio is the same. Hence for 
bright results with long-focus (tele. or 
other) lenses the exposure must be only 
just enough, and development on the 
generous side. (3) A colour filter would 
often be helpful in reducing the hazy 
effect of distance, which is often greatly 
exaggerated by ordinary plates. (4) It is 
quite likely that you could have a time 
valve fitted. But this is a question for 
a practical shutter maker to answer 
definitely. 
Fading P.O.P. 

Some time ago I purchased some P.O.P., and 
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Plates. 
I use lens F/4.5 and H. and D. plates 275 for 
press work, etc. For winter months will the 
plate permit of much stopping down to get 
crowds, etc., sharp all over the plate? Would 
it be practicable to use lightning plate about 
soo with Е/16? F. E. H. (St. Austell). 
It is not possible for us to say what 
you can do under circumstances unknown 
to us. But, put generally, the more rapid 
plate (soo H. and D.), with F/16, would 
Ъз about equal to the slower (275 
H. and D.) plate with F/11, so far as 
exposure goes, while the smaller stop and 
more rapid plate would have the advan- 
tage of better definition. In the poor 
light of dull weather the quicker pla‘e 
would at times enable you to deal satis- 
factorily with subjects impossible with 
the slower plate. 
Various Questions. | 
(1) What is distilled water? (2) Would filtered 
or boiled water do as well for making up 
pyro-soda developer? (3) How can I таке 
10 per cent. solution of potas. bromide. (4) 
Using an acid fixing bath for lantern plates, 
and washing well, do they require an alum 


bath or varnish to preserve the film? 
J. С, (Thornbush). 


Your toning-bath formula seems to work 
all right, but should be mixed only as 
required. It cannot be expected to keep. 
If it did it would not tone. For pyro-soda, 
filtered rain-water or boiled tap-water may 
be used. Water is distilled by converting 
it into steam by heat and then cooling 
the steam and so bringing it back to a 
liquid state again. Impurities in the 
water are left behind in the boiling 
vessel. If you take an ounce (437 gr.) of 
potassium bromide and add water until 
the total mixture is 9} oz. you will have 
what is practically a 10 per cent. solu- 
tion. No need for alum bath with lan- 
tern plates unless the temperature of the 
washing water is over 75 deg. F., which is 
not likely at this time of the year. But 
if you fancy an alum bath there is no 
harm in using it. 

Books. 
Could you advise book for beginner, and also 
which paper, matt, glossy? Is it necessary 


to use backed plates for autumn? 
F. S. (Hull). 


The books we should recommend are 
“Elementary Photography,” by J. A. 
Hodges (No. 7 of “The A. P.” Library), 
1s, 2d. post free—this was written by an 
author who could enter into and explain 
fully the difficulties of a beginner—also 
the four “A. P.” Little Books, by A. 
Horsley Hinton, price 4d. each, entitled 
“How to Ensure Correct Exposure,” 
“Development Made Easy,” “How to 
Make Bad Negatives into Good,” *Por- 
traiture Made Easy.” If you can use day- 
light, the simplest and best printing 


paper is self-toning P.O.P., as the print- 
ing is visible, and can be examined from 
time to time in a dull light or shady 
corner. If you cannot use daylight, the 
gaslight paper would be suitable. Select 
some—any—well-known brand of paper, 
and stick to it until you have mastered it. 
Nothing is worse for a beginner than 
dodging about between different plates, 
papers, developers, etc. Оле thing at a 
time is the beginner’s keyword to success. 
Matt-surface paper is not so likely to 
show finger-marks, hair-lines, and de- 
fects as glossy paper. Backed plates 
are always preferable. But they are not 
essential for a beginner, who is not likely 
to appreciate the advantages they present 
until he has had some little experience. 
We are always particularly glad to assist 
beginners with their difficulties. 


Enlarging. 
Could I get satisfactory results with daylight 
enlarger by using artificial light and diffuser? 
If so, would the exposure be very long? What 
is the best illuminant and diffuser? 
Е. C. P. (Stamford Hill). 
The best reply we can give you to this 
oft-repeated and answered query is to 
refer you to an article dealing with this 
subject in our issue of January 26 of this 
year. 


Talephoto) Portraiture, etc. 
I enclose portrait taken with tele. lens, 32 in., 
also another with 5 in. lens. (1) To what is 
due the brownness of the former print? (2) I 
have never succeeded in getting well con- 
trasted prints. The white blouse of sitter is 
much more like white in the smaller scale 
picture. (3) Should I have a colour screen 
fitted? (4) Could I have a time valve fitted to 
f.p. shutter whose slowest speed is 1-10th sec.? 
Have only just started to use plates, and am 
not at home in their development, etc. 
H. B. McA. (Westminster). 
(1) Presumably the prints are on self. 
toning P.O.P. The colour of such print- 
ing-out papers depends on the quality 
contrasts of negative. The larger scale 
negative is evidently not so contrasty as 
the smaller scale one. (2) Your experi- 
ence 1s quite common and is also quite 
natural. The smaller the scale the more 
contrasty the picture, all other things re- 
maining the same. Hence the ground- 
glass (focussing screen) picture is appa- 
rently brighter than is our eye-view. 
Suppose two pictures in which a one-inch 
square patch with long-focus lens is 
shown as a half-inch square patch with 
shorter focus. In the latter the area is 
à that of the former; and as it is the 
same total quantity for both, the strength 
of light for the former is four times that 
of the latter. True, this applies to the 
lighting of the shadows, but the contrast 
effect 1s modified. Consider a penny, a 
shilling, and a pound. Quadruple each. 
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made some prints, putting them aside until 
sufhcient were accumulated for a toning 
batch. After a couple of days I found the 
images had completely faded, etc. 

H. U. (Rhodesia). 


We have never had any experience of 
anything which corresponds to what you 
tell us. Our surmise that there is some- 
thing wrong with the paper seems to be 
the most likely explanation. The only 
suggestion we can make is that you should 
try some other brand of paper, issued by 
any of the better-known firms. 


Chromium Intensifier. 
Is there any way of removing the yellow stair 
of chromium intensifier? Are the lines on 
enclosed film due to defect in manipulation? 
С. R. (Killucan). 
After bleaching in the acidified bichro- 
mate of potas. bath, the plate or film 
should be washed in several changes of 
water, say 4 or 5 minutes in each bath, 
until the clear parts are stain free. If 
plain water fails to clear away the stain 
in, say, half a dozen changes of water, 
then use a weak solution of potas. meta- 
bisulphite, e.g. то gr. potas. to І oz. water. 
The negative must be thoroughly fixed and 
washed before bleaching. The straight- 
line scratches on the film are due to a 
very small particle of dust (sand or flint), 
which is fixed to some part of the appara- 
tus over which the film passes, and so it 
acts like a small plough, cutting a minute 
groove in the film. 


Faulty Negatives. 
Films exposed 1-2sth sec., stop F/4; image 
came up in about one minute in one case and 
four minutes in the other. How can 
Strengthen these negatives, which are ex- 
tremely thin? One has been intensified by 
(mercury ?) bleaching and ammonia. This 
shows a stain, etc. A. G, (Kirkintilloch). 
(1) From such particulars as you state, 
and the appearance of the negatives, we 
lean to the opinion that both the ex- 
posures are considerably too short. It is 
quite likely that the long “time of appear- 
ance" of the negatives in the developer 
is due to a combination of causes, viz.: 
(a) under-exposure, (ò) weak dilute deve- 
loper, (с) presence of bromide, (4) low 
temperature. (2) Stain resulting from in- 
tensification is probably due to imperfect 
fixing. Here again low temperature may 
have been a factor. Also two films cling- 
ing or overlaying each other retards fix- 
ing. We know of no remedy for stains of 
this order. (3) Your best plan is to put. 
this film again in the mercury bleaching 
bath till it is as white as it will go, wash 
it for a quarter of an hour, and then dry 
it. Now put it in a printing frame, 
backed up with a piece of black velvet, 
when it will appear to be a positive pic 
ture, which you can photograph and get a 
new negative of any density you like. If 
the yellow stain still shows after bleach- 
ing, then you must copy it with an ortho-, 
or, better still, a pan-chromatic plate and 
yellow colour screen. 
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An Article telling how you can make Photography 
bring in a good addition to your income. 


BY T. L. WILSON WOODCROFT. 


O man or woman who possesses a camera and 
N knows how to use it need ever be short of money. 
That sounds a pretty straight contradiction 
of the usual amateur's complaint that ‘ photography 
is such an expensive hobby." Still for all that, my 
statement is true, and if a man ever tells me that he is 
selling his camera because he finds the hobby too expen- 
sive, I tell him, ‘‘ That's because you have never discovered 
how you can make more money with your camera than you 
spend on it.” 

I am quite convinced that there are very few people 
who would turn up their noses at an . 
extra pound or two coming in every 
month. It is the exira money that makes 
one happy. The regular weekly wage, or 
monthly salary, is all allotted for the 
various necessities of life, and—to most 
`of us—the margin that. is left over, when 
the necessities have been paid for, is so 
small that you could put it in your eye 
and see no worse for it. 

The great thing, however, is not how 
to spend the extra money that we all 
want so badly, but how to earn it. 

I suppose that no one who reads this 
article is without a camera of some sort, 
and the majority of my readers can make 
decent negatives, and produce good, 
clean prints on gaslight paper, bromide, 
or P.O.P. If there are any duffers who 
can't turn out fair average prints, well, 
they needn't read any further, for the 
money-making is not for them. Not at 
present, anyway. 

Many people have got the idea that amateurs' photo- 
graphs are not wanted by the publishers of newspapers 
and illustrated journals, but this is the greatest mistake 
out. Every editor of a picture paper wants photographs, 
and his appetite for them is insatiable. The editor of a 
picture paper, for instance, may be full up with short 
stories or articles, and often puts in little notes begging 
authors not to send in any more, but you never see para- 
graphs asking people not to send in any more photo- 


graphs! No, they can't get enough pictures of the kind 
they publish. 

The professional press photographer does the sensa- 
tional topical pictures— sports, royal ceremonials, founda- 
tion-stone layings, and things of that sort—but he leaves 
all the peaceful, far-from-the-madding-crowd sort of 
subjects to the free lance. Some amateur photographers 
have discovered this, and keep mighty quiet about it, 


print already. 


£1 16 6 has been earned from this 


You can get pictures of 
this kind and earn as much or more—if 
you take the course. 


because they want to rake in all the ha'f-guineas they 
can; but the market is there right enough, and as literally 
hundreds of pounds are paid out every week in reproduc- 
tion fees for photographs, there is no reason why there 
shouldn't be twice as many free-lance press photographers 
in the field. 

People who do not see many illustrated papers and 
journals have no idea what a lot they could do in this 
direction, even at this time of the year. The camera 
may have been laid aside, but what does that matter ? 
You have plenty of negatives stowed away in boxes, and 
dozens of subjects are probably saleable 
if you only know which to print and 
send in. 

Gaslight paper is cheap enough, and 
you can probably make enough gaslight 
prints during the next few months to buy 
that reflex that you've been thinking 
about for so long. Why not try it? “Yes,” 
I can hear people saying, ‘‘but what sort 
of prints are wanted; what am I to до?” 
Well, as there is no book or published 
instruction on the subject, the best thing 
I can suggest is that you write to the 
Secretary of the Practical Correspondence. 
College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, London, 
W.C., and send them six of your own 
prints. They will criticise these prints, 
free of charge, and if they are well 
enough taken to show that you could 
make money by your camera, if you 
only knew what was required, they 
wil send you their book called “ Pro- 
fitable Photography,” which tells you 
about an inexpensive course of training, written by a 
man who has made free-lance press photography pay. 
This course can teach you how to do it too, as nothing 
else can. 

Don’t ask for the book without sending prints, because 
you may not get it. The P.C.C. returns the prints at 
once, and they only want to see them, because they will 
not accept students whose work is not up to the mark. 
It is simply wasting time and money to attempt to train 
a man or woman who obviously cannot profit by the train- 
ing, and if you are a real duffer, they will tell you so quite 
frankly. They are curiously candid on this point, for the 
secret of the matter is that it does not pay them to take 
on anyone as a student that cannot make the work pay. 
At any rate, it is worth trying, for the tuition is really 
beneficial, and you will learn things that you could not 
possibly find out by any other means. 
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IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 


PROVIDING PRACTICAL UTILITY AND INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND. 
THE “DAVON ” mn. Tr. Mk) 


MICRO-TELESCOPE Con) & SUPER-MICROSCOPE 


A Combination of Microscope and Telescope—NOT A COMPROMISE. 


Giving a magnification of from 25-40 or with other objectives to 85 diameters, and a range of vision from 3 feet away to the planets. 
You can see a Microbe or Jupiter’s Moons. Invaluable to Explorers, Mineralogists, Botanists, Sportsmen, etc. 


From 


$10 15 0 


With Camera and Photo 
Objective. 


From 


57 15 0 


Magnification, x 40. 


Everything is seen in stereoscopic Т: even ordinary photographs, and 
WHATEVER YOU CAN SEE THROUGH IT TERRESTRIALLY YOU CAN PHOTOGRAPH WITH IT. 
“lt will do all you claim for it."—IVOR JOHN, Esq.. M.A., Principal, Municipal Training College, Hull. 


PHOTO - MICROGRAPHY OR TELE- PHOTOGRAPHY. 
We have photographed blood corpuscles up to x 3250, and taken pictures at miles and more. 

“ The apparatus is none the less efficient for the many other uses to which it can be put. The xn which we have seen show the 
extremely good resolution and power which are obtained. An apparatus which occupies only a small space when in use and can be packed in 
the space of a $?-plate camera set will appeal to many who have been deterred from photo-micrography on the ground of the bulk of apparatus 
for high-power work.''—JBritish Journal of Photography. 


Descriptive Brochure Post Free. 


Е. DAVIDSON & CO. ("51 *), 29, Gt. Portland St., London, М. 


We shall be pleased to give practical demonstrations of the Micro-Telescope to all who are interested, whom we cordially invite to favour us with a call. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LIMITED, 


vs 17 and 18, Ratnbone Place, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


THE LATEST BRITISH 
ATTAINMENT. 


THE 


DOUBLE METAL 
BOOK-FORM 
DARK SLIDE. 


This is the most perfect {уре of Metal 
Dark Slide yet designed, and a thorough 
example of solid Briush Workmansh.p. 
Constructed on the lines of the well-tried Wooden Book-form Slide, 
which is unsurpassed for 
EASE OF LOADING AND UNLOADING; PERFECT 
REGISTRATION OF SURFACE, FOR EVERY PLATE 
OF ANY THICKNESS, ALSO COLOUR SCREEN 
PLATES. 


5 "- 


LONDON. 


EMBLEMATIC MOUNTS. 
We have a most attractive and interesting 
assortment of mounts suitable for photographs 
intended forthe Front. Permit us to send you 
our 1/- sample lot of these very popular lines. 
Chiefly for use with postcards. 


PELAGUS FLASH POWDER. 


A compound of superlative quality, made in 
England. Perfect combustion, highest 


actinic value, minimum smoke, safe. 
Test it without delay. 
Trial 


Sizes М Sample 3 02. | OZ. 2 OZ. 4 OZ. 8 OZ. 


Prices : 64. 1/- 1/9 3/- 5/- 8/9 
GRIFFIN'S, злу" Lonbon. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


This Slide is only a bare 
fraction thicker than two 
Single Metal Slides. 
Constructed in 
BRASS & GERMAN SILVER. 
IT IS 
NON-CORROSIVE. 
Finished best " N& G''style. 


NOTE: Ali Sibyl Cameras 

sh uld be sent in when 

ordering for adjustment ; 
of Register. 

“N. & С” DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 

THE “ALL BRITISH” DARK SLIDE. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


251st 
Lesson. 


TIERS the worker masters 

^ the elementary or 
routine procedure in 
lantern slide mak- 
ing, circumstances 
will arise from time 
to time which wil! 
lead him to wish to 
modify his results 
in one way or 
These modifications will take 


another. ў 
various forms—three or four in num- 


ber. First, he may wish to vary the 
contrast of his slide to a greater extent 
than can be obtained by the use of a 
vigorous-working plate, such аз the 
gaslight type. Second, he may wish to 
vary the colour, and have something 
other than the more or less cold black 
tone ordinarily obtained. Third, he may 
want to add a sky to a landscape slide 
with a clear glass sky. Fourth, he may 
wish to control his effect by printing up 
certain portions, or by various bits of 
local “sunning down.” 


Increasing Contrast. ‚ 

We find that two methods may be соп- 
veniently used for giving increase of 
contrast, and these may be employed 
either singly or in conjunctfon. The 
first is to give a fairly full exposure to 
the slide, and to develop very fully, so 
producing a slide which is too thick and 
heavy. After fixing and washing this 
must be reduced with the hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer, used rather weaker 
than one would employ it for ordinary 
negative work. An ounce or two of five 
per cent. hypo solution, to which a few 
drops of ten per cent. potass. ferri- 
cyanide solution are added, will answer 
well, and the progress of reduction must 
be watched carefully in the way pre- 
viously described, namely, by reflected 
light from a sheet of clean white blot- 
ting paper. It is the peculiarity of this 
Farmers reducer that it attacks the 
weaker portions of the image most, and 
so while reducing the general thick- 
ness the contrast is actually increased 
to a slight extent. 

The second method is that of inten- 
sification, and while many intensifica- 
tion processes will give an increase of 
density, not all of them are available 


for slide work, because the colour in 
some cases is unsatisfactory. The 
Lumiére formula, using mercuriciodide, 
is simple and satisfactory. It is made 
up and used as follows: 


Sodium sulphite ............ 25 Oz. 
Mercuric iodide  ............... 60 gr. 
Mater. о ees concise ss urba I2 OZ. 


Wash the slide well after it is fixed, 
and then apply the above solution, and 
note the increase of density. Then 
wash thoroughly, and blacken or re- 
develop the slide with a clean-working 
developer, such as amidol. To obtain 
good bright slides after intensification 
care should be taken to have the highest 
lights just bare glass, otherwise the in- 
tensification will produce quite a per- 
ceptible veil. 


Variations of Colour. 

One of the simplest ways of obtaining 
warm tones is by direct development 
with a suitable developer. Most of the 
manufacturers make two kinds of 
plates, one which will give cold black 
tones, and the other of a charactertogive 
warm tones by development. Various 
developers may be used, and probably 
the formula given by the makers on the 
lid of the box will be the most suitable 
one. However, we give two formule, 
a hydroquinone and a pyro-ammonia 
one, which will give very good results 
with practically any of the plates de- 
signed for warm tones. 


А Hydroquinone. 
Hydroquinone .................. 120 gr. 
Potas. metabisulphite ........ 120 gr. 
Potas. bromide .................. 30 gr. 
Water esteso овоа нот IO OZ. 

B.— 

Caustic soda: sioe ese 120 gr. 
Water емна ded oe een cess 10 OZ. 

C.— 

Ammon. carbonate ............ 240 gr. 
Ammon. bromide ............. 240 gr. 
Water она IO OZ. 


All these solutions will keep well if 
stored in stoppcred bottles. The solu- 
tion of caustic soda should be shaken 
up well before using. The working 
developer is made up by taking 


SOME REFINEMENTS IN SLIDE MAKING. 


7 cmm 1 oz. 
|; EP 1 oz. 
Water еа 2 oz. 


and so used the developer gives good 
black tones, so that it may be kept at 
hand for ordinary work, giving black 
or brown tones, according to the 
method of use. 

Warm black and brown tones are ob- 
tained by increasing the exposure and 
adding a little of solution C to the de- 


veloper. А rough working rule is as 
follows : | 
Exposure. Addition of C. Result. 
Ls wand none a. Dick 
De. «uS 30 MINIMS  ...... brown. 
ба CO! dus “ace purp'e. 
12 S6 I20 ,, diua Ted: 


The warmer the tone the less the 
image can be seen on the surface during 
development, and the plate must be 
examined by holding it up and looking 
through it. 


Pyro Developer. 


A.— 
PyEKO- etse eise n bee ЫА 40 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............... 200 gr 
Citric acid meos eis 20 gr. 
Potas. bromide ................. 30 gr. 
Distilled. water .................. 20 OZ. 
B.— 
Carbonate of ammonia... 60 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............ 100 gr. 
Ammonia (.880) ............ I dram 
Distilled water .............. 20 OZ. 


Take equal parts of A and B. for de- 
velopment. This formula will give plea- 
sant warm black tones suitable for a 
great variety of subjects where neither 
a cold black is desirable nor a very 
warm or reddish tone. 

Toning Slides. 

Slides already developed may be 
toned, and there is a very great variety 
of methods available. We propose giv- 
ing two methods only—one for blue 
tones and the other for red, but a dif- 
ferent kind of red from that obtainable 
by direct methods. The formula for 
blue tones is as follows: 


Water сона отон 4 02. 
Ammonia citrate of iron то gr. 
Nittic acid. сеен он: 5 drops 
Potas. ferricyanide ......... IO gr. 


2 (Supplement) 


The colour obtained by the use of this 
solution is that of the water-colourists 
—Prussian blue—and it should be noted 
that the slide is slightly intensified by 
this method of toning. 

Red tones are obtained by the copper 
toning method, which has been popu- 
larised by Mr. W. B. Ferguson. 


Water pec IO OZ. 
Potas. citrate .............. I OZ. 
Copper sulphate ......... 55 gr. 
Potas. ferricyanide ...... 45 gr. 


The potassium ferricyanide should 
be added after the other substances are 
dissolved, when a bright green solution 
is obtained. This keeps well, and gives 
tones from purplish black to red. 

The methods of control and of add- 
ing clouds to a slide are so important 
that they deserve a special lesson to 
themselves, and must be deferred until 
next week; so we may perhaps occupy 
the rest of our space this week with a 
few hints on the preservation of the 
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our British atmosphere is almost always : 


more or less damp, a gelatine film 
generally contains absorbed moisture. 
If subjected to great heat the moist 
gelatine may melt. The extent of 
melting will depend on the moisture it 
contains at the time heat is applied. 
To safeguard the slide certain steps 
should be taken. First, the slide should 
be put into a warm place before bind- 
ing, and dried, and after this it should 


be heated to a degree rather greater. 


than the hand can bear. Then the only 
risk run is from slow penetration of 
moisture through the binding. If water- 
proof methods of binding are adopted 
(i.e. the dry mounting method with a 
special fixing iron) the risk is slight. 
But we can still further protect the 
slide by tanning the gelatine. Before 
setting the slide up to dry after its final 


washing, we may give it a bath of for- 


maline of five per cent. strength 
for five minutes. This will so harden or 
tan the film as to very considerably 
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warmed, as suggested above. Care is 
needed to avoid over-tanning the film, 
which would be likely to cause crack- 
ing of the gelatine or even a peeling 
away from the surface of the glass. 
Varnishing is an excellent protection 
for a slide, and prevents absorption of 
moisture. It should be employed after 
the hardening with formaline and the 
thorough drying. As to a great extent 
it excludes the air from the film, it pro- 
motes permanency in cases where in- 
tensification or toning methods have 
been employed. There are many varie- 
ties on the market, for use cold and hot. 
Our preference is for a hot varnish, or 
at all events one which requires the 
plate to be warmed a little. Careful 
filtration of the varnish is essential, and 
it should not be allowed to get too thick. 
or streaky results will be obtained. 
Some of the cold varnishes may be ap- 
plied with a soft flat brush, but the hot 
varnishes should be used by pouring 
over the slide held in a level position, 


slide. The power gelatine has of ab- 


sorbing moisture is well known, and as When dry it 


lessen its power of absorbing moisture. 
may be 


the surplus being poured off into a 


thoroughly funnel placed in the neck of a bottle. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. E. 
Galloway, Laurenny, Shepperton. (Title of print, “Anna.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Griffin Press; exposure, 6 secs.; lens, 
portrait; stop, F/6; time of day, 11 a.m., November; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Second Prize to James Goodwin, go, Mount Pleasant 
Road, Lewisham. (Title of print, *Portrait.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet S.S. Ortho. ; exposure, 4 secs. ; lens, Beck Isostig- 
mar; stop, F/s5.6; time of day, 12.30 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Philip Newman, 126, Church 
Road, Erdington. (Title of print, *Curly.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 2 secs.; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/7.7; time of day, 12 noon, November; developer, rytol; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide, toned. 


A Second Extra Prize to R. J. MacDermott, 13, Rowlands 
Road, Worthing. (Title of print, *The Soap Bubble.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet Ortho.; exposure, 10 secs.; lens, 
Goerz; stop, F/4.8; time of day, 12 noon, February; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 


The Mounting Prize to Lacey R. Reeves, “Knowlton,” Russell 
Hill Road, Purley. (Title of print, “Snow and Sunshine.”’) 
Technical data: Premo film pack; exposure, r-1ooth sec. ; stop, 
F/6.3; lens, Goerz Celor; time of day, 10.30 a.m., January; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington P.M. 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


J. L. Henderson, Glasgow; A. H. Green, St. Anne’s-on-Sea; 
H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington; J. Fleming, Bellshill; M. 
Riddell, Glasgow; E. S. Perkins, Newport; C. H. Stableford, 
Birmingham; Miss E. Afriat, Bloomsbury ; S. Dawe, Southsea ; 
F. Bolton, Acomb; W. Baldwin, Colne; H. Felton, Hanwell; 
F. Smith, Canterbury. © 

Class I. 

E. Taylor, Shepherd's Bush; W. Garth, Armley; H. Saun- 
ders, Leeds; F. Fouraker, Norwood; D. Russell, Mossend ; 
Miss M. Meyer, London, W.; W. Bramwell, Durham; Р. 
Oakley, Nuneaton; А. Jellicoe, I. of Wight; T. Stewart, 
Bellshill; J. Carle, York; G. Laurence, Mill Hill; W. Colthrup, 
Ealing; F. Miller, Alexandra Park; R. Cope, Leek; S. H. 
Hansford, Teddington; P. Giles, Margate; J. Stewart, York; 
W. Claughan, Durham; H. Calkin, E. Dulwich; J. Pearson, 
Durham; J. Beal, Putney; R. Simpson, Stanley; C. Wills. 
Streatham; F. Bolton, York; W. Findlay, Glasgow; P. G. 


Read, Putney; Н. Felton, Hanwell; W. Ashbee, Hanwell; С. 
Williams, High Wycombe; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith. 


Class II. 

Н. Warner, Hammersmith (2); B. Watts, -Lenzie; W. 
Sommers, Brondesbury; P. L. Tyldesley, Nunhead; Mrs. Fox, 
Bettws-y-Coed; G. Morgan, Bayswater; D. Finch, Leicester; 
L. Moody, Hampstead; Miss C. Radcliffe, Killucan; Mrs. T. 
Young, Carlisle; S. Coote, Sheerness; Miss E. Parsons, Bris- 
tol; J. Martin, Bellshill; С. Н. Jeffreys, Morecambe; W. 
Smellie, Falkirk; P. Downs, Birmingham; E. R. Tranter, 
Clapham; S. D. Manser, Halifax; W. Willett, Norwood; E. 
Rowe, Plymouth. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been entered 

in Class III. f . 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners Prize is awarded to Miss R. B. Roberts, 16; 
Blythe Road, Hammersmith. (Title of print, *Study of a Cats 
Head.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, 1-3oth 
sec. ; lens, Dallmeyer Adon; stop, F/6; time of day, 4 p.m» 
April; developer, metol-quinol; printing process, enlarged on 
Lilywhite bromide, sulphide-toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to R. Forscutt, 11, Southchurch 
Road, Southend-on-Sea. (Title of print, “The Paddlers.) 
Technical data: Kodak film; exposure, snapshot; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., September; developer, rytol; printing process 
Kodak bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to C. Rodmell, The Croft, 
Sutton-on-Sea, E. Yorks. (Title of print, “At Chanies.") Tech- 
nical data: Kodak film; lens, Aldis; stop, F/11; exposure, 
3 seconds ; time of day, 12.40 p.m., October; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement, sulphide toned. 


Beginners' Class. 

C. Rodmell Yorks; S. Coote, Sheerness; Е. Briggs, 5. 
Shields; A. Bellamy, Handsworth; A. Hubbles, Ealing; А 
Clark, Fulham; Н. Fieldhouse, Bradford; J. Kerwick, Kil 
kenny; N. Duckworth, Bradford; Е. De Saulles, Stourbridge: 
A. Press, St. Pancras; C. Hammond, Chislehurst; E. Mans 
bridge, Cambridge; G. Lloyd, Perth; T. Lupton, Yorks; J. 
Ambler, Bradford; D. Howells, Gaerwen ; H. Hawksley, Shef- 
field; Mrs. Fox, Bettws-y-Coed; G. Randall, Margate; 5 
Stipple, Weybridge; E. Rudder, Manchester; R. G. Leander 
Balham; D. Stoneham, Gloucester; Miss Dolland, Greenock; 
С. Green, Colchester; D. E. Lilley, Christchurch. 
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THE first impression of the accompanying 
picture is decidedly favourable, and, as the 
saying goes, “First impressions last 
longest.. It is not, however, always 
quite true that first impressions last the 
longest—and it is just as well that our first 
impressions are open to revision and correc- 
tion. Otherwise they might often stand in 
the path of progress. But, at the same time, 
“well begun is half done » conveys a strong 
undercurrent of truth; and it is most de- 
sirable in a picture that the first impression 
should be direct—and also favourable, i.e. 
should seize our attention, and give a general sense of truthful- 
ness of general effect. 

But the battle royal begins when the appreciative and 
critical eye, like Oliver Twist, wants *more." Not only should 
the first look be good,: the second should be better, the third 
better still, and so on. It is the picture that is * big ? in con- 
ception and execution—nothing to do with size—that grows and 
grows upon us with further acquaintance. 

Now, we like this print immensely, and yet there are certain 
points. about it which are not entirely satisfying. 

First of all, the two main trends of the 
chief cart-track lines lead our eyes right 
into the two lower corners and out of the 
picture. This, of course, the author does 
not desire at all. His aim is to catch your 
eye first of all, and then to retain its atten- 
tion inside the four margins of the print. 
The next thing one can hardly fail to 
notice is the enormous width of the nearest 
part of the country road. Where we are 
standing, looking at this view, the road 
must be yards and yards wider than at 
its further end. This may be the case. 
Land is (comparatively) cheap in many 
country districts, and this may be one of 
them, accounting for the powers making 
this near bit of road so very, very wide, 
compared with its apparent width a hundred 
yards or so further away in front of us? 
Or—dire suspicion—is it after all an op- 
tical illusion, an exaggeration due to the 
use of a somewhat short-focus lens used 
on a near subject? If we cover up the 
lower third or so of the picture—hiding 
some excellently well wrought and picto- 
rially interesting slushy snow foreground 
—the sense of proportion is not put quite 
so far on a severe stretch. We do not 
know how the reproduction process will 
succeed in giving an exact replica of the 
original print now before us. So to anti- 
cipate, we would offer a word of com- 
mendation to the author for the generally 
excellent manner in which he has suggested 
the distance and sky part. 

Note that we say “suggested.” For the 
print shows one just enough to enable the 
mind and imaginative eye to see all that 
is needed. The eye sees a sketch, the mind 
furnishes the details that are of imagined 
importance. But here, again—discon- 
tented beings that we are—there is some- 
thing not quite to our liking. The sky part 
is just a suspicion too much all one and 
the same tonal value. A flat sky is quite 
a rare appearance in nature. Very nearly 
always there is variation of both colour as 
well as light and shade. 

Now, in winter time it is to be noted 
that in the neighbourhood of towns and 
smoky chmneys, or villages near the sea, 
the lower part of the sky, i.e. towards the 
horizon, is lower in tone than the less 
smoky and fog-laden upper regions, while 
in the warmer and clear seasons the lower 
parts are very generally lighter in tone 
than the upper parts? Thus, overhead we 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—33. 


may have a deep blue or Sapiens sky, which gets lighter 
as it approaches the distant sky line, where it may pass into a 
comparatively colourless and luminous silver grey. 
We may also refer to this print as a good example of a simple 
subject, and yet one that is in no wise empty, flat, or uninteresting. 
The nearer parts of the foreground are perhaps rather too 
“busy,” as a painter might say. In which case he doubtless 


‘would have simplified the part by drawing together darks with 


darks, and lights with lights, thus reducing their number but 
adding to their effective character. The slushy toe-freezing 
character of the scene has been well caught and presented. 
The expression of space and distance is added in two ways, 
viz., by the converging perspective of the leading lines, and by 
the softening of contrasts in the receding distance. Some hyper- 
critical superior person may say, “Only a lucky snapshot.” May 
be all that. But it is not always that the lucky snapshot is so 
well realised and re-presented. A worker who can do as well 
as this can do better things still. 
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Jolly Good Fellows. 


Amateur photographers are good fellows. 
Liverpool, and in Scotland and elsewhere, have been offering 
to take snapshots of soldiers! wives who are in poor circum- 
stances—íreely, of course—and to make presentation prints for 


Some of them, at 


sending to the men at the front. Personally, I slap them on the 
back for it, and think it a jolly fine idea, and only hope that 
Mrs. Tommy brings along the little kiddies also, in order to 
put the a. p.’s philanthropy to the extreme test. But in this 
world it is very difficult to be philanthropic. Even this little 
act of kindliness is the subject of a pseudonymous letter in a 
Scottish paper, the gist of which is to complain that the amateur 
photographers are taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
professionals. In other words, much more brutal and frank, 
cannot a soldier's wife spare a few shillings out of her separa- 
tion allowance for cartes-de-visite? 


Khaki. 


Only a tender regard for some professional brethren, who, as 
I know very well, like the great bulk of their colleagues, would 
not care to pick bones in a matter of this sort, prevents me 
- from saying what my pen itches to say concerning such an 
untimely protest. Yet in spite of this talk about the bread being 
taken out of his mouth, the professional photographer, just at 
present, is, by all accounts, having the time of his life. One 
newspaper cutting after another reaches me with regard to the 
boom which is inflating the profession. The world and his wife 
in this time of trouble seem to have realised that they may as 
well have their photographs taken and done with it. Khaki, 
of course, is responsible. The studio cameras have got so 
accustomed to seeing khaki that it is said they actually shy at 
broadcloth, and that when the lens cap is replaced after the 
exposure, it settles down snugly with the words, “I’m at the 
front, you see; what about yourself? ” 


A Roaring Trade. 


Some itinerant photographers, indeed, having the instinct for 
psychology well developed, have gone to the training camps with 
a camera shaped like a gun, and hundreds of young recruits, 
presenting themselves with keen ardour for their baptism of 
fire, have found to their disappointment that the weapon was 
only a lethal one in the moral sense of the word. The present 
boom, however, is by no means limited to khaki. I happened 
to look in at the reception room of a suburban photographer the 
.other day, and found no fewer than six small infants awaiting 
their turn. The photographer himself was worn to a shadow, 
but this was quite an advantage, for he came in handy as a 
rich and velvety penumbra in his own pictures. Each of the 
infants appeared to be asserting its individual preference, and 
one of them, aged six weeks, and much more remarkable for 
lungs than for loveliness, was overheard to express a fervent 
hope that no attempt would be made to make it appear artistic. 


An Innovation. 


My own round of the studios has not carried me as far as 
the plush-covered and gilt-mirrored glories of the West End, 
but I gather that here also things are above par. Writing of a 
very fashionable studio, a lady attached to the daily press 
states that she “dropped” into it the other day—evidently, 


therefore, it is not so modern as to have abandoned the top. 


light—under the impression that as it was a dark and foggy 
afternoon there could be nothing doing. But the case was the 
contrary. Apparently she had never heard of the fact that for 
quite a little time past it has been possible to do portraiture 
by artificial light. Here she discovered what she describes as a 
wonderful scheme, whereby, with the aid of electric light of 
dizzy thousands of candle power, and endless sky-blue curtains, 
you can have noon at midnight, and June in December. 
Altogether it scarcely looks as though the amateur, for all 
his charity, had wrested many crumbs out of the professional’s 
mouth. 


Gossip. 


The fact that a-lecture was given at Wolver- 
hampton on the subject of passe-partout is 
recorded in a local paper under the heading 
of “Gossip.” Possibly the paper was, quite excusably, mixing 
up passe-partout with the other French artistic process 
known as téte-à-téte. 


Bromoil and the Bull's Eye. 

The reason why pictorial photography is not appreciated at 
its full value is sheer ignorance and nothing but it. This was 
illustrated pretty well at a recent bromoil demonstration, when 
the demonstrator gave the fullest account of the rules of that 
game of chance that anyone could desire. At the close, up 
jumped a gentleman and put a question to the demonstrator. lt 
was this: how could he, working in bromoil, always be sure 
of getting a good result? It is almost incredible that such a 
question should have been put, but put it was. Of course, if 
one always made good in bromoil, what would be the good of 
it? If there were never a misfire in billiards, the game would 
simply collapse. If one's proposals were never refused, love- 
making would lose all its interest. It is the same with bromoil. 
If it turned up “heads” every time, the worker would run 
shrieking away from the process, and put in his high lights by 
shooting at the picture with a rifle. I am sure he would. 


Excusable. 


An uncharted point of light on a photographic plate, exposed 
at the Lick Observatory, has proved to be another—the ninth— 
satellite of Jupiter. 


While over half a world the thunders roar, 
Grim thunders, followed by a wailing rain, 
And the tempestuous furies call encore, 
And thunders roar again— 


A plate is kept a-gazing on the sky, 
The calm, unruffled sky of night, and soon 
We learn the planet Jove, all high and dry, 
Has yet another moon. 


A tiny moon, a speck upon the plate, 
The ninth of nine, her little month to spin, 
Comes out to gaze on, and evaluate 
Her planetary kin. 


And as she circles round the Jovian girth, 
She asks, I ween, who's who among the stars, 

And mutters, glancing at the ruddy earth, 
“And that, of course, is Mars?” 
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WINTER. | BY MATT RIDDELL. 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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As announced some time ago, the suggested venue 
for the 1915 meeting of the Photographic Convention 
of the United Kingdom was Caen. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC Since that announcement appeared 
CONVENTION, 1915. events on the Continent have 
made the holding of the Conven- 
tion in Normandy in July next a matter of considerable 
doubt, and it was, therefore, decided at a recent meeting 
that an alternative meeting-place should be settled 
upon. The choice has fallen upon the Bristol, Bath, 
and Wells district, with Bristol as the probable head- 
quarters. The visit to Caen could only be possible in 
the event of peace being declared by next spring. 
Failing this desirable state of things, the West of 
England centre would be very popular from many 
points of view, affording as it does easy access to a 
neighbourhood teeming with fine photographic possi- 
bilities. We have also to record that for the second time 
Mr. Ernest J. Humphery has been elected president of 
the P.C.U.K., and, no matter whether the Convention 
is held in the coming year in Normandy or the 
West of England, he will fill the position in an admir- 
able manner. Many of our readers will remember 
with keenest appreciation the highly successful Conven- 
tion held under Mr. Humphery’s presidency at South- 
ampton in 1906. May as successful a meeting be held in 
1915—and may it be at Caen! 
© 8 8 
Multitudes of trippers go to Norway, but compara. 
tively few journey across the cold seas as far as Iceland, 
the name, perhaps, causing a 
shiver. As a fact, Iceland, owing 
to the proximity of the Gulf 
Stream, and to the volcanic nature 
of the island, is warmer than any Scandinavian country, 
and frequently its temperatures are higher than those 
of England. There are many features of Iceland to 
tempt the photographer, as the Rev. D. G. Cowan amply 
proved in his lecture at the Camera Club. The people 
are rather subject to camera fright, if they happen not 
to be in their Sunday clothes, but they understand all 
about photography, for the word “fluke " is the same 
in the Icelandic tongue as in our own. If one gets a 
chance to photograph any Icelandic ladies, it is well to 
overcome the qualms of gallantry, and do it, by stealth 
or otherwise, from the rear, for the elaborate way in 
which they festoon their back hair is on no account 
to be missed. There are other things to interest one in 
Iceland, including sea-serpents, of which, however, Mr. 
Cowan could only show drawings and not photographs. 
The rifts and chasms of larva rock would form a fitting 
theatre for the gods, and there are also the geysers. 
For the express purpose of recording these latter, a 
cinematograph expedition has lately been taken to 
Iceland. 
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Among those fortunate people who are reaping a 
harvest in time of war must be counted the makers of 
plates for X-ray purposes. When 
X-RAYS AND BULLET one recovers breath after these 
DETECTION. stirring times, it will be a task 
dear to the heart of the statistician 
to calculate the number of X-ray plates which have 
been exposed in the various military and naval hospitals 
The number is probably 
colossal. When an X-ray examination is necessary, on 
account of a bullet or fragment of shrapnel which is 
embedded in the tissues, the usual procedure is to expose 
at least two plates on each case, very often a larger 
number. Two are exposed, no matter whether the 
stereoscopic method or the Mackenzie-Davidson local- 
ising method be employed. We are informed by one 
radiographer that many of the injuries received from the 
front are so much alike in the distribution of the em- 
bedded metal and the splintering of the bone that the 
negatives of one case might almost serve as the nega- 
tives for a whole succession of cases. 
o 8 0 
A demonstration of trimming, given at the Camera 
Club the other evening by Mr. R. A. Morrell, was, 
although brief, one of the most interesting 
TRIMMING demonstrations that could be devised, espe- 
DOWN. cially as the prints to be trimmed had been 
contributed by members of the audience. 
Mr. Morrell was certainly radical in the use of the knife, 
but none the less his slashing depredations upon the 
bromide paper proceeded upon some quite definite prin- 
ciples. The rules of composition are still in force when 
one comes to trim; indeed, the trimming is the finishing 
touch to the composition. Trimming makes for concen- 
tration, or should do so. The first thing to look for, 
according to Mr. Morrell, is some area of outstanding 
quality and interest in the print, and the second is the 
existence of any lines which may lead up to the point 
of interest—both sound propositions. 
o 0 0 
The Edinburgh Photographic Society this year have 
held a particularly successful exhibition of members’ 
work on behalf of the Belgian Relief 
HELP FOR THE Fund, under the direct patronage of 
BELGIAN FUND. the Lord Provost and the Town Council. 
The work was especially satisfactory, 
considering that several members have their time 
wholly or partly taken up with military duties, and con- 
tributions of considerable merit were shown by R. 
Douglas Croall, Fred. S. Gregory, R. Glode Guyer, 
Archibald Cameron, and J. W. Thomson. A special 
feature of the exhibition was a loan collection of naval 
and marine pictures by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
and some landscapes by the well-known Belgian pic- 
torialist, Leonard Misonne. 
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speak with 
the tongues of 
Mees and Sheppard!” was 

Mr. Furley Lewis’s lament, 

in commencing his presi- 
dential address before the Royal 
Photographic Society; but his audience 
scarcely shared his regret that his gifts lay in other 
directions. He treated them to a gay dissertation 
on the evolution of portraiture, from the days of the 
cave man to those of Rembrandt, and touched in 
turn, in his inimitable way, upon the featuring 
of ancient idols, the mummy cases of bygone Pharaohs, 
the sculptures 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
PORTRAITURE. 
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tures, as a keyboard contained the notes of all music, 
but the artist had to pick and choose these elements, 
just as the musician had to gather his notes and form his 
chords. To say to the painter that Nature must be 
taken as she is was equivalent to saying to the player 
that he must sit on the piano. 

Mr. Lewis confessed that his own creed in photo- 
graphic portraiture as such was simplification—the 
elimination of any detail which did not contribute in 
some way or other to the better understanding of the 
sitter's character and personality. He held strongly, 
moreover, that all the detail one wanted to record should 
be there before the camera. As an example of the very 
elements of portraiture, he quoted the lines from D. G. 

Rossetti's 


of the Greeks, шагир чаша ААА АИ АКАБА АИИЙ | “Jenny » ك‎ 


the heads on 
early coinage, 
until the days 
when the por- 
trait came to 
stay, not 
merely as 

luxury for the 
rich, but as 
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history. 

Ste v e nson 
had said that 
the laws by 
which ап: 
effect was 
pictured on 


INDIVIDUALITY 1s 
factor which makes one’s memory cling to 
any work of Art. 
fested in two ways, and yet is the same 
impulse in both. The artist’s individuality 
is shown in the selection of his subject, both 
by what he takes and by what he rejects. 
It is also shown by the way he treats what 
he has accepted or selected. He says, in 
=o effect, I choose this, and this 1s what I think 

and feel about it. 
select their subjects, not because they have any 
personal feeling for or about them, but merely because 


“Fair shines the 
gilded aureole 

In which our 
highest paint- 
ers place 

Some living 
woman's sim- 
ple face. ; 

And the stilled 
features thus 
descried | 

As Jenny’s long 
throat droops 
aside— 

The shadows 
where the 
cheeks | are 
thin, 

And pure, wide 
curve from ear 
to chin,— 


perhaps the chief 


Individuality is mani- 


Not a few photographers 


the flat dif- “AY a certain type of subject happens to be in vogue, or has | With eee 
fered from a Мз caught their attention for the moment. ы Red k 


those which 


re g u l a t е а Гр лр р УУ чаа. 


ordinary 

sight. There were many things which pleased when 
seen in three dimensions and with fluctuating borders, 
but which became intensely disagreeable when viewed in 
a flat, framed panel. There were two interests to be 
reconciled i in pictures, namely, the facts and impressions 
of Nature on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
exigencies of pictorial art. A modus vivendi must be 
established between the imitative and the decorative, 
and the compact between these two might be called the 
convention of the art of painting. 

Some of their own limitations, Mr. Lewis pursued, 
were dependent upon the fullness of recording power of 
their omniscient lenses. He quoted Whistler to the 
effect that Nature was rarely or never right. Seldom 
did Nature succeed in producing a picture. Nature 
combined the elements in colour and form of all pic- 
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To show them 
` to men’s souls 
might stand 
Whole ages long, the whole world through, 

For preachings of what God can do.” 


His own imagination was set more free by Rembrandt 
than by any other painter. When engaged in Petrograd 
years ago, he found his labours interrupted by recurring 
saints’ days and holidays, and on such occasions he 
would go and see the great Rembrandt works on exhibi- 
tion in the Russian capital. The amazing technique 
claimed one at first, but he found himself beginning to 
lose all sense of how these things were made, and to 
have an uncanny sense of actually communing with 
the dead. He began even to feel a little apologetic in 
their presence. It was hard to describe the sensation 
these masterpieces produced upon him, but it was such 
that one felt that art could be taken no further. 

If he might claim to be a representative photographer, 
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he would offer that illustrious shade of Rembrandt an 
apology on behalf of his profession. As though the-gulf 
would ever be bridged which stretched between 
Rembrandt and some uncontrollable controllers in photo- 
graphy! We had bandied the name of Rembrandt about 
with sacrilegious familiarity from Bond Street to the 
booth on the beach. There were even tariffs for 
Rembrandt heads, quoted with as much unconcern as a 
caterer would quote a price for heads of calves. To use 
the name of such a master as a description of what 
strained our poor resources to breaking-point was simply 
blasphemous. 


Years ago, Mr. Lewis said, he had contributed to a 
hardy annual the head of an Italian child (it was not 
his fault if it happened to be beautiful), entitling it 
with the child's name. But the editor sent it forth in 
thousands to a waiting world as “А Romney Study by 
Furley Lewis.” It was true that Romney was not the 
equal of Rembrandt, but it would have required an 
Ezekiel, said Mr. Lewis, to pen his own lamentations. 
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craft by comparing it with the work of high exponents 
of a greater. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Lewis remarked that he might have 
seemed to speak slightingly of the control processes. 
There could be no apprenticeship to their employment 
better than a careful study of the masters of painting, 
whose whole work had been a careful search for tone 
values. Suppose one took.an inland countryman to 
Folkestone Harbour on a choppy night, put the wheel 
into his hands, pointed out to him the lights of Cape 
Gris Nez, and told him to navigate himself across. The 
man who embarked on control processes without sufh- 
cient knowledge stood about as much chance of obtain- 
ing an artistic goal as the inland navigator of fetching 
Gris Nez. It might be, who knows! that by some 
special dispensation control photography would form. 
one of their ethereal occupations hereafter, when 


“Each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing asvhe sees it, 


He felt strongly that they should not bolster up their 
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“THE А. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEG 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the 


INNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. anp P. N., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizcs. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to S. H. 
Hansford, “Rhyl,” Claremont Road, Teddington. (Title of print, 
“Leslie.”) Technical data: Plate Barnet Super Speed; lens, 
Ross; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-20th second; time of day, з p.m., 
July; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to C. H. Stableford, 103, Lightwood’s Road, 
Birmingham. (Title of print, *Finis.") Technical data: Plate, 
N. F.; exposure, 7 seconds; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, F/6; time 
əf day, 8 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
enlarged on .bromide from half-plate. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. Price, 74, Mortlake Road, 
Шота. (Tite of print, “The Etcher.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.S., backed; stop, F/6.5; lens, Cooke; exposure, 
4 second; time of day, 12 o'clock, December; developer, 
amidol; printing process, bromoil transfer. 


The Mounting Prize to С. Griffiths, 112, Sorley Street, Sunder- 


land. (Title of print, “Fifty Years Ago.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, flashlight indoors; lens, К.К. ; 
stop, F/8; time of day, evening, September; developer, M.Q. ; 
printing process, bromide, toned warm black. 
Hon. Mention. 
A. Thomson, Weston-super-Mare; Miss M. Meyer, London, 


W.; Miss B. Mercer, Dublin; R. Reeves, Purley; E. S. Perkins, 
Newport; Miss E. Afrait, Bloomsbury; F. G. Clift, Hendon 
(2); Н. Felton, Hanwell; Miss E. Jackson, Warrington; J. 
Clark, Edinburgh; Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham; Mrs. F. Wild, 
Bristol; H. Saunders, Leeds. | 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. · 


The Beginner's Prize is awarded to Miss C. Best, 56, Pepys 
Road, W. Wimbledon. (Title of print, *Mackerel Fishing on the 
South Coast.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 
1-5oth second ; stop, F/8; time of day, 4 p.m., July; developer, 
Johnson's; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. J. Martin, 2, Park Avenue, 
Victoria Park, Bristol. (Title of print, “The Evening Smoke." 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; exposure, 4 
seconds; stop, F/6; lens, Beck Mutar; time of day, evening, 
October; developer, metol-hydroquinone; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., IL, and III. and Beginners’ Class are 
omitted. | 


EADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 

picture, “The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being presented to 

every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 

of Wales’ National Relief Fund. One thousand shillings have already 
^ been received, and have been forwarded to the Fund. 
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the lower half of a figure in female attire. 
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ЇЧ last week's “A. Р.” a 
preliminary article on the 
production of trick photographs was given, including prac- 
tical instructions in making “double” and “treble ” figure 
studies with one model only. Readers should consult this 
article (^A. P." Christmas Number) for particulars of the 
apparatus, adjustments, etc. | 

In the case of standing figures it is possible to show the 
same figure in four different positions on a plate of mode- 
rate size, e.g., whole-plate. (I may add that all my experi- 
ments in this direction were on whole-plate negatives, with a 
IO in. focus R.R. lens.) 

Another application of the ludicrous kind is to use the 
straight-line vignetter in a horizontal position, and thus vig- 
nette the top half of a standing figure in male attire into 
The point here 
is that the width of waist of the two figures must agree. 
The exposure is made first for the upper part of the standing 
man and woman side by side, but not in contact. The com- 
panion half of the plate is exposed when the two figures 
have changed places. . Care is required so that the upper 


Fig. 3. 
half of each figure just coincides with the position of the 
lower half of the companion figure. 

In the next experiment in trick photography which I wish 


to explain we abandon the idea of a straight line vig- 
netting together two halves of the plate. In fig. 3 the 


TRICK PHOTOGRAPHS, A. 
THEY ARE PRODUCED. 


By Е. С, LAMBERT, M.A. 
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Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photozraphic News." 


conjurer shows the apparition of his own head appearing 
in front of a dark cloth (ie. velvet focussing cloth, to be 
exact). 

Now observe that this is a real living head, not a painting, 
bust, etc. It is not a reflection image, but is the same head 
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as that of the standing figure. Further, we see through the 
wicker table to the books beyond. The solution of the 
problem is as follows: First the figure stands as we see 
him, holding the dark cloth, and the exposure is made. 
Retaining his position for a moment, we mark on the ground 
glass, by means of bits of gummed paper, the position of 
the ghostly head against the black cloth background held 
by the figure. The dark slide is removed, and a card in- 
serted into the bellows groove, and an oval hole cut in this 
to correspond in position with the gum strips on the ground 
glass. The edges of this oval hole are serrated into 
quarter-inch teeth. 

.Next with this vignette in position before the ground 
glass, the figure takes up such a position that his head fits 
the hole in the card. The exposure is now made, and the 
developed negative gives us the result seen in fig. 3. 

We may now carry our experiments in this direction a 
stage further, as shown in fig. 4. Here we have “Every man 
his own portrait painter and critic.” The seated figure is 
supposed to be painting his own portrait, and also criticising 
it, when standing at some distance from it; i.e., the same 
head appears in three places. | 

The reader will now at once see that the standing and seated 
figures are easily produced by means of a vertical vignette 
junction between them, as explained in the first portion of 
last week’s article. 

During the exposure for the seated figure (left-hand half) 
the picture frame is occupied by a board covered with black 
velvet. On the ground glass the four inner margins of this 
frame are accurately recorded by means of gum strips. We 
now make an oval vignette which just comes within these 
four lines. The frame and easel are removed, a black back- 
ground put in place, and the figure takes up such a position 
that his head and shoulders appear duly placed through the 
hole in the vignette, when the third exposure is made. Many 
people on seeing this print solve the problem by saying that 
the head in the frame was done with a mirror. But this is 
clearly not so, when we see that the three heads are in 
different positions, having different expressions, and the 
man wears three different coats. 
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of bromide paper, there would appear to. be comparatively 

few workers who can always rely on producing exactly the 
tone they desire. Although the operation is usually an ex- 
tremely simple one, there are so many little matters which 
may affect the result that the uncertainty is, perhaps, hardly 
to be wondered at. 

I am writing, of course, to those who have a definite idea 
of the tone they want. The man who is placidly content 
with any colour which turns up, suitable or unsuitable, is 
probably already too well satisfied with his prints to wish to 
know anything more on the subject. But even among the 
discerning there are many who appear to think that the 
only good tone is the one known as “cool sepia,” whatever 
that might mean. True sepia is past cool; it is a cold brown 
with a yellowish tendency—a colour which, in spite of numer- 
ous attempts, has never yet been obtained by any bromide- 
toning process. And I doubt very much if, assuming it to be 
actually attainable, it is a colour which would meet with 
any degree of popularity. 

The photographic sepia is a very different thing, and may 
show a tendency to red, to yellow, and even to purple and 
black. But there is no reason for asserting that these tones 
are not good because they are not the nearest possible 
approach to the unattainable. Each is good in its own way, 
and the taste of each individual worker should decide which 
is best in each particular case. And in view of the fact that 
it is possible to produce almost anything from a brownish-red, 
through all shades of red-, yellow-, and purple-browns to 
warm black, the conscientious printer should be easily able 
to find a colour to his liking or to suit the tone to the 
especial needs of the subject. | 

Those who have found an occasional difficulty in getting 
even a passable tone may be somewhat sceptical as to the 
possibility of ensuring so definite a result. And yet it is 
quite easy to anyone who will take the trouble to understand 
the causes of variation. I am not referring to chemical or 
physical causes, of course, but merely to those simple factors 
in working which have a bearing on the result. 

Now, what are these factors? We all know quite well 
that an over-exposed, under-developed print will produce a 
yellower tone than one which has been developed right out, 
whilst a forced development, on the other hand, yields a 
decidedly cold brown. Consequently it will be advisable, 
with a print from a harsh negative, to choose a toning process 
which .tends to coolness, if a medium brown be desired. 
Much can be done in this way to counteract these tendencies 
where over- or under-development has been necessary to pro- 
duce a good print. | : 

It is, perhaps, not as universally realised, however, that 
the paper used has also a considerable influence. Different 
brands of paper yield different tones with the same toning 
method; and surface has also a bearing on the final colour. 
There is, perhaps, less difference nowadays in this respect 
between the various makes, but a few years ago there were 
some papers on the market which would give tones only at 
one end of the scale. Each worker will, no doubt, have found 
for himself the peculiarities of his own favourite brand; but 
I may mention, as an example of variation, that I have found 
Kodak papers to yield warm tones with the greatest ease, 
whilst very cold tones are readily obtained on Paget.: I do 
not for one moment suggest that there is the slightest neces- 
sity for changing one's paper—all that need be done is to 
bear in mind that, whatever formula is used, the results 
may be either a little warmer or colder, according to the 
tendency of the brand used. | 


I: spite of the popularity of sepia toning among the users 


The same remarks apply in general to surface. The | 


glossier the paper, the yellower the tone—the brand, of 
Course, being the same. Although dead matt papers always 
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tend more to purple, it 
should be remembered 
that rough-surfaced papers 
are sometimes coated with 
a semi-matt emulsion, and, 
consequently, give a some- 
what warmer tone than a 
smooth matt. | 

The final governing factor is the toning method employed. 
During the last few years numerous formule have been 
published; each having specified advantages claimed for it. 
At different times I have tried most, I believe, of these, and 
have been struck by the influence which the difference of 
method has upon. the colour of the print. Whatever advan- 
tages they may show in other directions, their especial useful- 
ness appears to me to lie in the opportunity they present 
for exercising control of tone. 

The methods which I give below have been selected, not 
merely because they show in each case a strong tendency 
to produce just one characteristic colour, but also on account 
of their simplicity and convenience. It will be found that 
they call for few substances which are not already on the 
shelves of the average dark-room, and by far the most ex- 
pensive of them is the ferricyanide method, which is so 
commonly adopted. 

Reddish tones are quite easily obtained, and the quality 
of the result appears to be less open to the influence of 
development, etc., than is the case with sulphide toning. 
The print is bleached in the ordinary way: 


Potas. ferricyanide ................................. 1 OZ. 
Potas. bromide ...............:...... — — M 1 oz. 
Water а р re tonc feda ud 10 OZ. 


washed. until the water shows no yellowness, and then re- 
developed in 


Schlippe's salt (10 per cent. solution) ......... І OZ. 
Water IO OZ. 


It is necessary when purchasing to see that the latter salt 
is perfectly fresh, as the clear crystals rapidly become 
covered with a reddish crust. If it be at all stale, weak 
yellowish tones result. 

Yellow-brown to warm brown tones are most easily ob- 
tained by bleaching, as above, and redeveloping in a 1 per 
cent. solution of sodium sulphide. This is, of course, the 
method used by probably nine workers out of every ten, but 
although excellent for warm browns with a yellowish ten- 
dency, will never give really cool tones, unless the first de- 
velopment has been unduly forced, or unless a paper with a 
strong tendency to coldness has been used. By substituting 
ammonium bromide for potassium bromide in the bleacher 
somewhat cooler browns may be obtained, but the difference 
is not very pronounced. 

A good method of getting an excellent range of red-browns 
is by redeveloping the bleached print in a mixture of 
Schlippe's salt and sulphide. These work excellently together, 
and the redness can be controlled to a nicety by varying 
the proportion of the constituents. 

Decidedly cool browns—tending in the case of dead matt 
papers or fully developed prints to purple—are most readily 
produced by using the permanganate bleach: 


Potas, permanganate (5 per cent. solution)... 3 oz. 
Hydrochloric acid (commercial strong) ...... i oz. 
Water- дыгынын а анысы асое лб 10 07.. 


Mix immediately before using, and replace with fresh in 
case the bath turns muddy before all the prints are bleached. 
With this bleach the image disappears entirely. Sometimes 
a slight brown stain may appear in the paper, but no notice 
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need be taken of this. The print may be transferred, with- 
out washing, directly into the sulphide bath, when any stain 
from the permanganate will disappear immediately. 

This method ot bleaching has several advantages. Apart 
from yielding tones free from any trace of yellowness, it does 
away with the necessity for full washing of the print after 
fixing. If the surface hypo be swilled away under the tap, 
prints may quite safely be bleached and toned at once. 
Moreover, it is extremely cheap, its cost being only a fraction 
of that of ferricyanide. | 

I ought to mention here a remarkably simple, quick, and 
cheap method of sulphide toning which is largely used by 
commercial houses. With most papers it can be relied on 
to give excellent cool browns, but there are a few brands 
which do not appear to be well suited to it, whilst some 
others yield a colour something between purple-brown and 
warm black. Although I cannot yet speak with certainty, I 
am inclined to think that papers tending ordinarily to 
warmth give the best results. 

The formula is as follows: 

Liver of sulphur 
Water 

The commercial liver of sulphur, costing sixpence per 
pound, should be used; the pure substance, potas. sulphide, 
is of no use. It should be fresh, and stored in a tightly closed 
tin or bottle. In case only a few prints have to be toned, 
the bath is most conveniently made up with hot water (there 
is no need for exactness of the quantities), and the toning 
effected at 100 deg. F. For larger quantities the tempera- 
ture must be kept up with a gas ring, but the above figure 
should not be exceeded. If the fixing bath contains enough 
alum to harden the prints, they may be toned straight away 
without any intermediate washing; otherwise they will pro- 
bably require a short immersion in an alum bath. In one to 
three minutes the final tone will have been reached, when 
they have merely to be well washed and dried. 

It is sometimes objected that the use of sulphide impairs 
the purity of the whites. Unfortunately, there appears to be 
always a slight yellowing of the whole print, which, although 
of no consequence whatever when cream or buff papers are 
used, is often objectionable in the case of a pure white base. 
There is no question but that this staining of the whites often 
impairs the delicacy of an otherwise fine print, and the differ- 
ence in quality cannot fail to be appreciated by anyone who 
will compare a sulphided print to one toned by either of the 
hypo methods following. 

The hot hypo-alum bath is the oldest, and perhaps still 
the most reliable method of producing cool tones. The rich- 
ness and purity of the browns are unexcelled by any of the 
bleach-out methods, and the colour obtained is free from 
any undue tendency to either yellow or purple. In fact, it 
gives a colour more nearly approaching to sepia than any 
other process which I have ever tried. The ordinary for- 
mula and method of working is so well known that it is 
quite unnecessary for me to give them here—it can be found 
in any text-book by anyone who does not already know the 
method. I may say, however, that there are one or two 
papers which do not tone very readily in the bath as usually 
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prepared even when the solution is raised to boiling point. 
Anyone experiencing this difficulty will probably find it 
advantageous to add an ounce of lump sugar for every pint 
of toning bath. 

Unfortunately, most amateurs are deterred by the trouble 
of keeping the bath hot in use, and perhaps also by the fact 
that a new bath is never so good as one which has become 
properly ripened. This is rather a pity, but fortunately 
there is a way by which precisely similar tones may be 
produced, and equal purity of the whites preserved, without 
either of the above-mentioned drawbacks. I find, too, that 
papers which do not tone easily in hypo-alum are readily 
amenable to this method. 

The bath, which should be mixed at time of using, 15 


Hypo stock solution (1 іп 2) ..................... I OZ. 
Sulphuric acid (strong) ........................... 20 min 
bp qud cT 20 oz 


Prints need no hardening, and may, if desired, be im- 
mersed straight from the fixing bath. Where several are 
being toned together, they should be handed over occa- 
sionally for about fifteen minutes, when they should be put 
to wash in running water. The peculiarity of this method 
is that the prints show little or no change in the bath, but 
gradually assume the required tone in the washing, which, 
in cold weather, may take some five or six hours. The 
method is perfectly simple in use, the only precaution neces- 
sary being to ensure that the prints wash thoroughly, with- 
out lying together in a way which prevents proper access 
of the water. With an automatic washer the final tone is 
reached in the minimum time, and with unvarying success. 

There remains just one more method which, strictly speak- 
ing, is not a sepia toning method at all, but which is so useful 
and so closely allied to it that I feel bound to include it. I 
refer, of course, to the production of warm blacks. 

The method is especially useful for prints which from any 
cause have a slaty or an olive colour, but it may be used with 
advantage whenever the ordinary black is rather too cold for 
the subject. The print is bleached in 


Potas. bichromate (10 per cent. solution) ... 1 oz. 
Hydrochloric acid (commercial strong) ...... $ oz. 
bride IO OZ. 


and washed thoroughly, in order to remove all yellow stain. 
This will probably require half an hour in running water— 
insufficient washing will ruin the print. All that then re- 
mains is to redevelop in daylight with amidol. 

It will be recognised that, by lessening the amount of acid 
in the bleach, this becomes the familiar chromium intensifier, 
and in the case of weak prints it is often a decided advantage 
to use only one half—or even less—of the acid. 

This, then, finishes my list of toning methods. There 
are, of course, many others, but I have found that with the 
above I can get almost any kind of brown I want, provided 


.that the making of the print, etc., be taken into account. 


And I am confident that the discriminating worker will find 
it easy, by holding the reins, as it were, of these four govern- 
ing factors, to get a good and satisfactory tone with every 
print. | 


ماویه 
THE CAMERA CLUB TO THE FRONT.‏ 


T may interest our readers to know that since the outbreak of 
war not only have a considerable number of members of the 


Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi) enrolled as special con- - 


stables and become active members of various rifle corps in 
different parts of London, but the following is the list to date 
of members, all of whom are well-known photographers, who are 
now serving their King and country in various capacities, several 
being already at the front on active service : — 


Bacon, Е. R., 2nd Lieut., rst batt. P. S. Brigade, 
Fusiliers. 

Bowden, H. J. A., Capt., H.Q. Staff. 

English, Douglas, Lieut., rst Surrey Rifles. 

Campbell, Colin, Intelligence Corps. 

Cox, R. F., Major, 11th Hussars. 

Fairholme, H. W., 28th County of London (Artists’). 

Fidgeon, C. E., H.A.C. | 

Findlater, A., Capt., London Mounted Brigade. 


Royal 
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. Findlay, R., Major, Lanarkshire Yeomanry. 
Greenwood, C., Paymaster, R.N.V.R. 
Gray, А. M., rst Surrey Rifles. 
Higgins, H. Powell, 2nd Lieut., 6th K. O. Lancs. 
‘Harrison, R., Lieut., R.N.R. 
Knight, С. W. R., H.A.C. 
Lysaght, J. D., Colonel, Pay Office. 
Mackenzie, A., London Scottish. 
Myers, H. C., Motor Duty. 
Maynard, Н. C., Lieut., rst К.К.К. Wounded. 
Maitland, Viscount, O.C. Sportsmen's Battn. 
Morritt, H. E., Red Cross Motor Ambulance. 
MacAlister, D. A. 
Neighbour, S. W. 
O'Shaughnessy, J. J. F., Major. 
Scott, S. Maxwell, Naval Brigade. 
Schón, Basil, Inns of Court. 
Wootton, C., British Red Cross Society. 
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THE MICRO-TELESCOPE. _ 


'NDER the name of the * Davon " Micro-telescope, a remark- 


ably effective and ingenious piece of apparatus has recently 


been patented by Messrs. Cornell and Davidson, and placed on 
the market by Е. Davidson and Co., manufacturing opticians, 
29, Great Portland Street, London, W. 

The *Davon" Micro-telescope, it may be said at once, com- 
bines the qualifica- · POE 
tions of the micro- 
scope. and telescope 
accurately and scien-, 
tifically, to the advan- 
tage of both, and the 
combined instrument 
is one of the most fas- 
cinating pieces of ap- 
paratus that anyone, 
whether photographer 
or. not, could possibly : iy 
desire. Used as a ғ а EP s 
microscope in the v . 
ordinary way, it has undoubted attractions. By a suitable addi- 
tion of a special lens or lenses the power can be increased almost 
indefinitely, by magnifying the aerial image formed by the first 
magnification. By the use of a different lens adjustment tele- 
scopic quality is added, so that distant objects are magnified 
and brought apparently close in a way that would be impossible 
with any ordinary form of telescope, unless of extremely large 
and.cumbersome size. Yet the Micro-telescope is small, neat, 
and portable, and there seems no end to its possibilities. Above 
all—a point of particular interest to readers of THE A. P.—a 
special fitnent, in the shape of a small camera and base, is 
readily adjustable to the instrument, so that all that the eye can 
see at.the eye-piece, whether used as a super-microscope or 
telescope, can be recorded with the greatest ease on a dry plate. 

Without going into a technical description, it may be de- 
scribed as an instrument in which an objective condenses the 
image on to the plane of the microscopic stage. The microscope 
then enlarges this image to any extent, according to the magnifi- 
cation employed. | 

For distant objects the objective is used similarly to that 
employed. in a high-class telescope, the interior of the tube 
containing it being provided with a series of stops, the smallest 
of which is practically a pinhole. The image is then formed 
in air in the plane of the microscopic stages, the stopping down 
process providing a particularly clear image, free from halation. 

The function of the microscope is to magnify this image, so 
that the observer on looking into the microscope’s eye-piece 


sees the image given by the telescope enormously magnified, 
yet so beautifully clear that tiny objects a great distance away 
can be observed perfectly and also photographed. 

This combination of a microscope and telescope places a 
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wonderful power in the hands of the nature student and nature 
photographer. The reader must realise that one of. the outstand- 
ing attractions of the Micro-telescope is the fact that it is entirely 
self-contained and not at all bulky. Various accessories are 
supplied, to enable the instrument to be used for astronomical 
purposes, viewing lantern slides, etc., and, in fact, its possi- 
bilities appear to be endless. As a super-microscope, however, 
the instrument will have peculiar attractions for the scientific 
mind, as the total magnification possible with this system ap- 
pears to be practically limitless. On this page are shown three 
stages of magnification made with the apparatus. Гіб. 1 is 


^ 
ZA 


( 9 
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of diatomacez x 150; the second illustration is a further mag- 
nication, showing the secondary structure, x соо; and fig. 3 
shows the secondary structure with interior markings, x 1,200. 
Any amateur can undertake work of this character with the 
Micro-telescope with a certainty of success. 

A notable point is that the apparent depth of field is extremely 
great when the instrument is used as a microscope, so that small 
objects a considerable distance away, such as geological speci- 
mens, spiders, beetles, etc., can be examined with all the advan- 
tages of a high-power microscope, showing the minutest struc- 
tures on a large scale, but with all the planes perfectly well 
defined at once. In short, it will do what no microscope or tele- 
scope is capable of alone, yet combines the advantages of-both 
with unique qualities of its own; and the fact that one and 
the same instrument can be used to the greatest advantage as 
both a microscope and a telescope, and can be used for both 


 micro- and tele-photography, makes the “Davon ” Micro-telescope 


an instrument that should be seen by everyone. The prices 
range from £7 155., or with camera and photo-objective то 15s. 
An illustrated booklet dealing with the instrument will be sent 


on application, or practical demonstrations will be given to 
anyone interested who will call at 29, Great Portland Street, 
‘London, W. 
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A BANKSIDE IDYLL. BY E. J; MASON. 


The original, a print oa self-toning paper from enlarged negative (12 x 10), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A MOORLAND FARM. 


BY 
JOHN М. WHITEHEAD. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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READERS: VIEWS 


` 


Under thts heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
$73 Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= МИ expressed by correspondents. 
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POSTER SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


SıR,—It will save time and trouble to those who desire to 
visit the interesting exhibition of posters here (from Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer's collection) and, indeed, any of the Camera Club 
exhibitions, to state that there is no necessity to apply for 
tickets. Visitors are admitted free from II a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(ladies, 11 to 1) on signing the visitors’ book.—Yours truly, 

HECTOR MURCHISON, 

| Deputy Hon. Secretary. 

The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 


SOME. APPRECIATIONS OF “THE A.P." 
1914 PRIZE SLIDES. 


S1r,—I duly forwarded Тнв A. P. Slides to Mr. Rawlinson, 
Ilford, last night. 

The slides were greatly appreciated, and were voted the best set 
we have seen hitherto. Your illuminating remarks anent the 
prize sets added greatly to the interest. 

Thanking you on behalf of the society, and wishing you every 
success, I remain, yours, etc., 

H. B. REDMOND 
(Hon. Scc., Newport and Mon. Camera Club). 


Sir,—Just a line of appreciation re THE А. P. AND P. №. Prize 
Slides this year, which were considered by a meeting of seventy 
to be in advance of anything yet seen in the monochrome slide. 
In fact, some of the slides were so rich in half-tones that a lively 
discussion ensued after the slides had been shown re mono- 
chrome and colour photography, only to be ended by the chair- 
man declaring the discussion closed for the evening. 

I may say your journal is much appreciated by the club 
members, who look on it as THE photographic paper.—Yours, 
etc., . E. BARRETT 

(Photo. Sec., The Birmingham Field Naturalists’ Club). 


Newport, Mon. 


SiR&,—THE A.P. Prize slides were shown at our exhibition, 
and were much admired and appreciated by all. We pronounced 
them to be the ġest set of prize slides shown at our society, and 
the general public were also delighted with the slides.—Yours, 
etc., H. RAWLINSON 

(Hon. Sec.. City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society). 


FLAWLESS GLASS FOR DRY PLATES. 


Sig,—I have recently invested in a set of screens and pan- 
chromatic plates of a certain make which shall be nameless, and 
get most excellent negatives, which should afford me complete 
satisfaction. But, alas! I am troubled on my negatives with air- 
bubbles in the glass which, when I make a lantern slide, come 
out in a delicate sky like a falling Zeppelin, and fail to re- 
spond to any treatment that I am capable of giving them with a 
view to rendering them invisible on the screen. There are also 
scratches and surface blemishes on the glass which, in my 
opinion, detract from the value of the negative. There have 
also been emulsion troubles, on which, however, I will not dilate. 
Now I take the trouble to forward examples of negatives to 
the makers of the plates, and I am met with the definite retort, 
"You cannot have glass without bubbles, and the scratches do 
not matter." The plate makers suggest they would show me how 
they could make lantern slides free from any faults attributable 
to surface scratches, bubbles, etc. Whether they could or could 
not do this is a matter which does not largely concern me; I 
want to be able to do my work in my own way, and, although 
I am ready to learn anything useful, I submit that I should be 
able to obtain negatives on glass perfectly free from blemishes. 
The firm in question told me that they made no special selection 
of glass for their panchromatic plates. Anyhow, I want to ask 
your advertisers through your columns, is there a firm supplying 
panchromatic plates on glass free from blemish? If so, I shall 
be pleased to learn their name, and with this object I subscribe 
my full name and address.—Yours, etc., 

83, Durban Road, Watford. FREDERICK H. HAINES. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF BELGIAN REFUGEES 
WANTED. 


S1R,—The editors of De Stem uit Belgie, a Flemish paper pub. 
lished in London for the benefit of Belgian refugees, are appeal- 
ing in the current number for photographs of refugees, to enable 
them to place in communication with one another relations and 
friends who may be widely separated. 

As the majority of amateur photographers in this country are 
not in the habit of reading Flemish newspapers, it occurred to 
me that an appeal through the pages of your valuable journal 
might induce some of them to offer their services in this way. 

I may say that the newspaper in question has already been 
instrumental in reuniting the members of several families, 
through the medium of photographs which it has published. 
The photographs should be accompanied by the names and 
addresses (English and Belgian) of the refugees. 

The editors of De Stem uit Belgie are Messrs. Prims and Jacobs, 
55, Russell Square, W.C.—Yours, etc., 

J. D. MADDEN 

Leyton. (Six Years’ Reader of THe A. P. AND P. N.). 


P.S.—De Stem uit Belgie is not run for profit. Nine out of 
every ten copies are sent free and post free to refugees who 
cannot pay for a copy. 
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Sixth International Congress of Photography.—It was decided 
by the organising committee, at a meeting held recently, to sus- 
pend work in connection with the Congress until such time as 
it was considered it could be resumed usefully. 

Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards for week 
ending December 7 are as follows: First prize (one guinea), 
W. A. Geale, Forest Hill; second (half-guinea), J. R. Redfern, 
Bradford. 

Photography Helps.—Bellshill United Y.M.C.A. Camera Club 
have done well with a concert for the National Relief Fund, when 
they were able to hand over Z4 1os., having also collected £6 135. 
for the Belgian Relief Fund by the aid of an excellent lecture on 
“Belgium: its Beauties and its Battlefields.” Mr. William 
Austin was the lecturer. 

The December issue of ‘* Photographic Scraps" contains a 
seasonable article entitled “Christmas Cards for the Times,”’ 
also notes on winter landscape work, war-time economy, etc. 
Copies of this little monthly can be had free on application to 
photographic dealers, or direct from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, 
Е., on receipt of stamp for postage. 


A new society, under the name of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Club, has been inaugurated by several locally well- 
known young amateurs. The headquarters are at 46a, 
Corporation Street (Prince’s Café), and the meetings for the 
present will be held on the first Monday in each month at 
8 p.m. The president is W. Н. Buxton (Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master of the 2nd City Battalion); vice-president, S. J. Ford; 
secretary, Miss L. E. Green, 14, Auckland Road, Smethwick, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

* Wild Life," the November issue of which is to hand, con- 
tains, as usual, a large number of excellent illustrations of 
natural history subjects of the greatest interest. Mr. F. Russell 
Roberts contributes the first part of an illustrated article on 
the black rhinoceros, and other subjects dealt with are “The 
Sedge Warbler," *Insect Plagues," "The Eastern Coastline of 
Sutherland and Some of its Breeding Birds,” “Notes from the 
Zoological Gardens,” etc. Wild Life is edited by Mr. Douglas 
English, and is published monthly at 55, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C.; price 2s. 6d. net. 


The Exhibition of the Cambridge Photographic Club, which has 
just been held, was notable for the excellent quality of the work, 
although the number of entries was slightly below the average. 
All branches of photographic work were represented, with a 
preponderance of landscape and seascape subjects. “Air and 
Space,” the motto of the East Anglian Federation, was neatly 
burlesqued by Mr. W. C. Squires, who showed two head-and- 
shoulders “portraits "—back views; one marked by an abund- 
ance of hair, and the other by the lack of it. The title does 
the rest—^(H)air and Space.” 
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` A HANDY ENLARGING EASEL. 


HE accompanying rough sketch 
almost explains itself; but I will 
mention a few details. In the first place, 
the easel is a pastry board, costing about 
4d., and is made to stand firmly on my 
work table by strong supports at the back, 
which, being so simple, need no descrip- 
tion or illustration, and the reader will 
readily devise his own stand according to 
his requirements. One fact, however, is 
worth mentioning in this connection, and 
this is that a strong, smooth board, about 
18 in. long and 3 in. deep, securely 
fastened to easel and supports, and made 
to extend down beyond the edge of the 
table, will keep the easel parallel with the 
lantern, and permit of easy movement to 
and fro. 
The little 


device illustrated will be 


found most useful when printing either 
contact (gaslight) prints or enlargements, 


as a printing frame of any size may be 
stood on the ledge at any position on the 
easel, and in the case of enlargements, 
say, up to whole-plate size, any number of 
prints may be readily made of exact uni- 
formity. 

The arrangement is particularly handy 
for enlargement of postcards, which may 
be stood on the ledge without a frame 
(perpendicularly or horizontally), and 
without pinning or otherwise securing, and 
printed to the extreme edges ; or they may 
be printed in a frame, and a white margin 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of % in. left, which gives a very neat 
effect. 

The advantage when printing many 
cards from same negative will readily be 
seen, when one considers that the card or 
printing frame, as the case may be, is 
placed in position against check board at 
end of ledge, almost in the dark, and per- 


. fect uniformity result. 


_A word as to detail. The piece of wood 


which the clamp holds to the easel is 2 in. 


wide and 3 in. thick, and the length should 
be according to size of easel; the other 
two pieces of wood are two sides of a 
cigar box. The clamp costs a penny, and 
the whole “bag of tricks ” about sixpence. 
L. A. B. 
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VIEWING LANTERN SLIDES WITHOUT 
À LANTERN. 


HAT more effective or beautiful 
way is there of viewing photo- 
graphs than by light through lantern 


CLOTH PATTERN 
CLOTH HINGE 


slides, and how many photographers deny 
themselves this pleasure because they 
have no lantern? 

A. lantern slide is superior to a print 
because the high lights are whiter and 
stronger when represented by direct light 
than by reflected light, while black is 
black by either method, and thus a larger 
range of tones is obtained by light 
coming through a slide than from a print. 

A lantern slide seen by day or artificial 
light without a lantern is, because of the 
necessity of holding up the slide and 
ground-glass diffuser, only observed with 
inconvenience. The following method 
obviates this arm ache. 

A light wooden frame is made as illus- 
trated, the outside measurements being 
an inch or so more than the slide. 
Taking lantern-slide size the frame should 
be 5 by 4 in. An eight-inch rebate 
is cut to hold the slide, and a gap also 
cut in the frame at one side to allow the 
finger to pick the slide out. The next 
thing required is a 5 by 4 by. in. 
thick-plate-glass mirror, costing sixpence, 
and a piece of satin or thin flannel (any 


soft cloth will do), cut out as illustrated. — 


This is gummed to the back and edges 
of the mirror and the edges of the frame 
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EDGE TO HOLD FRAME 


EDGES TOCOVER 
EDGES OF MIRROR 


December 21, 1914. 


forming a “purse.” The sides fold in and 
protect the glass and when extended 
shade the picture on the mirror. A small 
hinge, having a brass strip 2} in. long 
soldered on and screwed to the inside of 
the frame, holds it up to the angle re- 
quired. 

The mirror is laid flat on the table, the 
frame being at an angle facing the top 
of the window or gas light, and the slide 


FINGER GAP 


BRASS PROP MIRROR WITH CLOTH EDGE 


placed—spots down and outside—in it. 

A fine ground glass over the slide makes 

the light even, and prevents the window 

frame or lamp shade from being reflected. 
E. 


H. R. 
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A SPRING-HANDLED BRUSH. 


HE process known to oil and bromoil 
T workers as “hopping” is consider- 
ably easier if a spring-handled brush is 
used. With this type of brush there is 
much less jar both to the print and the 
worker. 

To convert the “rigid-handled” brush 
into one of the spring-handled type, 15, 
really, a simple matter. Cut the brush. 
handle in two—the cut should be made 
in the thickest part of the handle, and 
not too close to the brush—and then cut ` 
a knitting-needle about 2 
inches from one end, bore 
a hole in the- centre of the 
portion marked A in illus- 
tration, about $ inch deep, 
and fix the needle into the 
hole, using seccotine; the 
needle with the pointed end 
will protrude 14 inches. 

A hole should be bored, 
or burnt with а red-hot 
needle, about 14 inches in 
the top of the handle 
marked B; this hole should 
be rather wider than the 
needle to allow it to slip 
up and down quite easily. 
A good steel spring should 
be purchased, about 1 inch 
in length, and of a dia- 
meter the same as the thick 
part of the handle. Fix 
one end of the spring round 
A quite securely, and the 
other end secure round B— 
a glance at the illustration 
will explain. 

Care must be taken, how- 
ever, to purchase a spring : 
which is not too strong and not too sensi- 
tive; but it should give when the brush 
is being used. 

The centre is kept straight by means 
of the needle, so that the brush cannot 
wobble over when the handle 1s pressed 
down. R. R. 
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In fig. 1 we have a little landscape 
which is to some extent attractive, but 
which in its bald-headed form is not by 
any means satisfactory, even were it a 
picture postcard of the local view type. 
The original negative had some slight 
suggestion of clouds, but while there 
was sufficient to prevent the slide having 
a clear-glass sky, there was not enough to 
give much in the way of pictorial effect. 
This existing sky, however, had to be 
disposed of, and two methods were 
available. The sky might be blocked 
out on the negative in the way we have 
several times described, namely, by 
coating the film surface with retouching 
medium, working with a soft pencil 
along the sky line, and then blocking 
out with some Photopake up to the 
pencil line. This method gives a per- 
fectly transparent sky portion to the 
slide, whatever exposure may be re- 
quired for the landscape as a whole, and 
is the best to adopt in those cases where 
the sky line is not excessively intricate, 
or where the sky which would print 
through would show more than a mere 
tint. Where any sky printing through 
is only a faint tint, it may be removed 
after the slide is fixed and washed by 
an application of the hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer. This should be used 
rather weak, and mopped over the sky 
portion of the slide with a tuft of medi- 
cated cotton wool. The commoner 
kinds of cotton wool contain particles 
of harder material, which would be very 
likely to scratch the film surface. 

If it is proposed to print the clouds 
on to the same plate as the landscape 
this method of reduction to clear the 
sky cannot be employed, as is quite ob- 
vious, and where double printing ‘is re- 
sorted to the blocking out of the sky is 
the only method. But in a slide we have 
two glasses, and one of these may carry 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


the landscape image, while the other 
carries the sky. 

Let us take first the method of double 
prihting—the two images on the one 
plate. Clearly, we must first ascertain 
the correct exposure for the landscape 
and for the sky. In an ordinary way 
our range of test exposures for prints 
or slides will be in geometrical ratio— 
that is each exposure will be double the 
preceding one, say a range of 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, and soon. But it will sometimes 
be found necessary to make the differ- 
ence less than this when finding the ex- 
posure for the sky, because the sky has 
not only to look right by itself but 
when placed over the landscape. It 15 
very easy to get the sky too weak, and 
perhaps easier still to get it a good deal 
too heavy. In fact, it is almost 1mpos- 
sible to be sure of the exposure required 
for the sky until the double 
exposures have been made 


оп the one plate. | 


Having ascertained the | 
exposures as nearly as we | 
can, we proceed to expose |! 
on a lantern plate the land- 
scape. When this is done 
we must mark the plate with 
two dots, as shown in fig. 1, 
just where the sky line runs 
out of the side of the picture. 
We had also better put a 
letter S at the top of the  !'" 
plate just to indicate beyond 
all doubt which is the sky 
half. Now, putting the plate 
back into a box we remove 
the landscape negative, and 
place the cloud negative in 
the frame. Cloud negatives 
should be made fairly thin, 
so that the dots on exposed 
lantern plates can be seen 
through them. We can then 
expose for the sky, shading 
the landscape with a bit of 
yellow or black card cut 
roughly to the shape of the sky line. 
Of course, this shading card will be 
moved about during the exposure, to 
prevent any hard edge being formed. 
The method of shading will vary with 
each subject, but is not difficult in cases 
where the general tone of the landscape 
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ADDING SKIES TO LANTERN SLIDES. 


is fairly strong. The slide shown in 
fig. 5 had the sky added by the shading 
method. Fig. 2 shows the sky alone, 
and it will be clear that the printing of 
any part of the landscape portion of 
the sky negative must be avoided ; in 
other words, the shading card must not 
be allowed to drop too low down. Here, 
of course, not only is the sky added, but 
some of the distant . hills, . made 
interesting by the patches of sunlight on 
them. 

But there is another method which 
may be employed when slides are made 
either in the camera by the method of 
photographing the negatives, or in thc 
enlarging lantern by the method of pro- 
jection. This method has one disad- 
vantage, in that it usually takes two 
evenings to complete the slide, that is, 
the landscape portions of several slides 


S 


Fig. ı. 


may be made one day, and the sky por- 
tions the next. The landscape half of 
the slide may be printed either by con- 
tact or in the camera, and will bc 
exactly as shown in fig. 1. A second 
plate must then be exposed, with about 
five times the exposure, and developed 
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to a considerable density. This is shown 
in fig. 3. When this heavily printed 


- 


unexposed lantern plate film side down. 
The dark slide is then closed, and the 
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when slides other than black are re- 
quired, for the variations in exposure 


plate is washed and dried any light por- sky exposure made through the mask. needed to secure good, warm develop- 
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Fig. 2. 


tions, such as the steam of the train, 
the bit of stream, and the light por- 
tions of the cottage, must be covered up 
with some Photopake. There is no 
reason why this should not be dabbed 
over most of the landscape, but the sky 
line should be left purely photographic. 
This plate is to be used as a mask in 
printing the clouds on a second plate, 
which will, of course, be used as a cover 
glass. As the two plates will be film to 
flm when the slide is bound up, it is 
plain that the sky must be printed 
laterally reversed on the second plate. 
This lateral reversal is arranged for 
by putting the sky negative the wrong 


Fig. 3. 


way round, that is, with its film away 
from the lens. Then in the dark slide 
we first lay down the heavily printed 
mask plate film side 22, and on it an 


The plate is then developed, and the 
result is that shown in fig. 4. In placing 
the mask and the lantern plate in the 
carrier of the dark slide it is well to see 
that they are “straight with each 
other,” that is, that the edges coincide. 
This makes the subsequent registration 
of the landscape and sky a much easier 
matter, for the mask plate and the 
landscape plate should have been regis- 
tered with accuracy when they were ex- 
posed. | | 

One of the advantages of this method 
is that a sky plate which is a shade too 
strong may be reduced a little, and so 
saved, whereas when both landscape 


and sky are on the same plate any error 

usually means another exposure. 
Double printing or the use of two 

plates give a good deal of trouble 
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Fig. 4. 


ment colours are difficult to manage 
from two negatives of possibly different 
character. If, however, a good black 
slide is obtained, it may be toned by 
one of the methods we gave last week, 
or by other methods, of which there are 
many. Warm black colours obtained 
by pyro development may usually be 
obtained satisfactorily by the one-plate 
method of working, and, if the time of 
development is the same for both land- 
scape and sky plates, by the other 
methods also. In the same way, any 
reduction of one of the two plates, when 
working on the two-plate method, must 
be very carefully managed to avoid any 


Fig. 5. 


suspicion.of yellow stain. This is why 
we suggest the washing out of the hypo, 
particularly if an acid hypo bath is 
used. i 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


_ . A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post; but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- : 
Sails a All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 е 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Brown Bromides. 
I want a rather browner paper than any on 
the market. Can the result be obtained by 
staining? F. B. S. (London). 
There are many ways of staining or 
colouring paper brown. Possibly some 
of the following may suit your needs. 
Bath the finished print in (1) strong tea 
infusion, (2) strong coffee, (3) potas. per- 
manganate dilute sol. in water (4) finely 
ground water colours, bought as powder 
(artists! colourman's) and mixed with 
water to which а few drops of gum water 
are added. This to be applied with a 
broad, flat camel-hair brush. Better 
start with white paper for cool brown, 
or cream-toned for warm browns. 


Children, | 

I am anxious to get some photographs of 

young children playing in the nursery, eldest 

only three years old. If I use flashlight they 

stop playing to see what is going on. 

C. M. W. (Sheffeld). 

Naturally your aim is the quickest 
exposure to give good results. This 
means (т) quickest plate, (2) large stop, 
(3) strong light. Imperial, Ilford, and 
Marion all make plates of very high 
speed. (2) Use the largest stop of your 
lens. (3) Have all windows thoroughly 
clean, no curtains. Cover the walls oppo- 
site the windows with white sheets 
stretched flat to act as reflectors, and try 
what can be done with 1-sth or 1-r1oth 
second. With regard to  flashlight, 
although the flash may  startle the 
youngsters, the flash is really over before 
they have time to pay any attention to it. 


Print Defects. 
I find some yellow marks about the size of 
а shilling on my prints, self-toning post- 
cards. І. W. (Exeter). 
Spots and stains may arise from at 
least a dozen different caüses.  With- 
out seeing the examples we can only 
offer you very vague guesses, viz., im- 
perfect fixing, prints clinging together in 
fixing bath, imperfect washing. We know 
of no remedy. The thing to do is to 
use more care in future. 


Intensification. 

I have some negatives which were intensified 
by the bleach and blacken process, which 
have been stained in the process. How can 

the stains and intensification be removed? 

A. D. (Bute). 
As there are many variations of what 
might be called bleach and blacken in. 
tensification, we are left to make ran- 
dom guesses as to the particular process 


to which you refer. We hazard the 
chance guess that this negative was 
bleached in mercuric chloride and then 
darkened by some one of the dozen or so 
available solutions. We incline to think 
the stains or patches point to insuffi- 
cient washing after bleaching and before 
fixing, or to imperfect fixing. As to re- 
moving intensification, you may try a bath 


. of clean, previously unused hypo, e.g., 


3 OZ. per pint of water. 


Lantern Slides, etc. 


I want to make lantern slides from half-plates 
and to enlarge half-plates. What bellows ex- 
tension would be necessary? etc. 

H. B. M. (Reading). 


All replies are to initials and post 
town. You omit to mention the one and 
all-important point, viz., the focal length 
of lens, and on this all other distances 
depend. Repeat your query and state all 
details in full. | 


Р.О.Р., е1с. И 
f1) I find my P.O.P.s losing their tone when 
fixing with hypo. (2) I have tried platinum 
toning with matt P.O.P., but they refuse tc 


tone. For what reason? 


M. (Resolven). 
You ask the doctor to identify the dis- 
order, but give him few, if any symp- 
toms. (т) What did you use as toning 
bath, etc.? The change of colour in 
fixing bath does not necessitate a loss 
of tone. Possibly you did not carry 
toning far enough, or did not print deep 
enough. (2) What was your formula and 
procedure? It is quite possible to tone 
P.O.P. with platinum if set about in the 
right way. As we do not know what you 
did, we cannot say where you went 
wrong. 
Copying. 
In copying glazed P.O.P. I cannot get over 
reflections from the sky, etc. 
| Е. Е. D. (Lahore). 
From context of your note 7e reflec- 
tions, we presume you are working out- 
doors. Why not try fixing up the print 
to a vertical wall, when it will have 
oblique side-light from an adjacent win- 
dow, so cutting out top light entirely? To 
get both sides of print evenly lighted, 
fix up a reflector, e.g. large sheet of white 
card facing the window at the side of the 
print remote from the window. Having 
arranged the focus (approximately) with 
the lens, remove the lens and ground glass 
and look through the lens flange from the 
open back of the camera, and thus see if 
your object is free from reflections. It is 
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a good dodge to hang up a black dull- 
surface curtain just in front of the camera, 
arranging a peep-hole for the lens to look 
through in the black curtain. А large 
black velvet focussing cloth will serve. 
Glad to give any help we can. 


Converting Prints into Line. 
Can you please describe process for figure 
studies done in pencil like silver point? (1) 
Is the pencil work done on ordinary bromide 
and deposit removed? (a) How to avoid harsh 
line round unbleached part, etc. 
N. C. W. (Bournemouth). 
Your surmises are, in general, in the 
right direction. Start with black and 
white .bromide print on slightly rough 
surface paper. Only develop the print far 
enough to guide you in the drawing. Use 
black chalk pencils, not black lead, as 
this is shiny. (Bromide retouching pen- 
cils are non-shiny.) To avoid harsh lines 
vignette the figures and draw lightly. 
Remove the silver of the image with such 
a reducer as hypo and ferricyanide. Yes, 
you can use ordinary water-colours for 
flesh-tinting. 
Reversal, 
Can you inform ‘me the cause of negative 
showing correct image by holding plate up to 
the light, while the print (enclosed) shows 
face black and clothes, etc., light? 
R. G. (Littleborough). 
From your description of the plate 
(negative) and its print sent us, it is clear 
that your “negative” is really a positive, 
and so on printing it yields a negative 
effect. This phenomenon is called “re- 
versal.” Examples are not at all un- 
common. It is due either to excessive 
over-exposure of the plate in the camera 
or to extraneous (actinic) light falling 
on the plate during development. 


Doorways 
My chief work is photographing church 
doorways, which are often recessed, and 
darker at the top.. Could I employ magne- 
sium ribbon? etc. F. V. G. (Bradford). 
Base your estimate of the required ex- 
posure for the dark upper part under the 
hood moulding, etc., and use a dilute 
developer. If you can spread a white 
sheet—or even a newspaper—on the 
ground between the camera and door, you 
would find the sky light thus reflected 
upwards would be a considerable help. In 
exceptionally deeply recessed tympani you 
might find magnesium a help—two or 
three inches—burnt at one side only of 
the lens, say 3 or 4 ft. away from the lens. 
If you burn it on both sides of the lens 
you will lose your shadows, and so the 
needed relief. 


Diamidophenol. 
Could you give me a formula for using 
diamidophenol in place of amidol? 
R. L. S. (London). 


Although amidol and diamidophenol 
are not absolutely identical, yet for all 
practical purposes in development you 
may treat them as identical. You will 
find the following a good practical work- 
ing formula: Soda sulphite (crys.) $ oz., 
potas. metabisulphite so gr., water то oz. 
This keeps all right for a fortnight or 
so, but is better made up at frequent 
intervals. To prepare a developer, take 
anything between 2 and 3 gr. of 
diamido .and add т oz. of the above 
(sulphite) solution. Stir with a glass rod 
for, say, 1 to 2 minutes, and use at once. 
You can use this for a couple of nega- 
tives, lantern slides, gaslight or bro- 
mide prints, one after the other, allowing 
a little longer time during the second 
development. Do not mix up more de- 
veloper than you are likely to use at one 
bout. 
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Sir Galahad. 


Furley was splendid. In another part of this issue, I believe, 
there will appear a report of his presidential address. A report! 
Passed through the refrigerating chamber of shorthand! Were 
the reporter the angel Gabriel, he would fail to do justice to 
such an occasion. How, in any report, is one to indicate the 
eloquent pauses during which a glass of water was lifted, or the 
artistic passion which went to the turning of a page of manu- 
script? I recall a dozen successive presidential addresses de- 
livered before the Royal Photographic Society, but only one or 
two of them shall I put away in the lavender of memory. 
Furley’s is one. Not that it was all velvet ; there was the flashing 
of bright steel as well. But even those poor control photo- 
graphers who were fairly winded by a quotation from Rossetti, 
and ran shrieking from the field at the invocation of Rembrandt 
—even they, like the ranks of Tuscany, could scarce forbear to 
cheer. In fact, one of them seconded the vote of thanks. 


How the Trouble Began. 

From the historical point of view also, Mr. Furley Lewis’s 
address forms a valuable contribution. There has been some 
doubt as to how portraiture first arose. The control processes, 
I know, are dated back to the appearance of the serpent in Eden, 
the serpent, as all of.us are aware, not being a straight worker. 
For the origin of portraiture, however, Mr. Lewis should be con- 
sulted. I presume he has private and uncensored information 
from an eye-witness. He states that, at the dawn of art, the 
cave-man contented himself with rude sculptures of mammoth 
prehistoric beasts, who would fain, if they could, have made a 
meal of him. In fact, he was a primitive Dugmore, and nothing 
else. As his skill improved, however, the eternal feminine 
asserted itself. One day a soft arm stole round his neck, and a 
wheedling voice said, *Don't you get a little tired of drawing 
that sort of thing? " pointing to where the mammoth was having 
a nap after a luncheon, in which he had enjoyed the company 
(as a very intimate guest indeed) of the secretary of the Pre- 
historic Arts Club. “It is too jumpy. Could you not be, per- 
haps, a little Hoppé?” 


A Dip into the Future. 

Mr. Furley Lewis having dipped deeply into the past, I feel 
the more at liberty to dip into the still more fascinating future. 
He seemed to convey the idea that art (portraiture more par- 
ticularly) came to a full stop with Rembrandt, and that what we 
later ones are doing is simply tinkering about, filling up the 
fathomless time. I feel, somehow, on the contrary, that the full 
stop is only a comma, or at most a semicolon. Why should it 
be supposed, necessarily, that art, or even portraiture, reached 
its summit in the seventeenth century? I have a great respect 
for Rembrandt (I understand that the ghost of the jolly Dutch- 
man was observed doing the goose-step in Russell Square at 
the conclusion of Mr. Lewis’s address), but I have also a healthy 
conviction that, as time goes on, somebody will arise—and why 


not a photographer?—who will knock Rembrandt into a cocked © 


hat. Probably his contemporaries will not fully appreciate him. 
It will take a century or two to find him out. But I can conceive 
some exponent of a craft which has yet to be invented rebuking 
his fellow-artists for the dishonour they are doing to a great 
and gallant shade by advertising their little portraits as Furley- 


types. 


The Knife Unspared. . 

There was a slight mistake in the title of a demonstration to 
which I went the other evening. The title was “The Trimming 
of Prints.” I discovered that, actually, the demonstration was 
concerned, not with the trimming of prints, but with the trim- 
ming of the photographers who had contributed them. By the 
time the trimming knife had finished its painful operations, the 
floor was littered with long, straight strips of the self-esteem of 
half a dozen photographers. What remained of each print—and 
most of them were half-plate—was rather smaller than the 
average thumbnail, and even with regard to this the demonstrator 
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expressed a doubt as to whether it was worth 
enlarging and mounting up. You had to look at 
it with a magnifying glass in order to discover 
what it was. The prints of each member pre- 
sent were dealt with in turn in this summary manner. Only 
one member showed any sign of expanding glee, in spite of the 
fact that a space of only one square inch in his print of twenty- 
four square inches was found suitable for preservation. The 
reason for his unseemly glee was not at first apparent ; but I was 
told afterwards that he held shares in a concern which manu- 
factured bromide paper. 


All Astray. 


A gentleman of rather uncouth appearance, on clambering 
over the back wall of some suburban premises recently, found 
himself focussed by the eye of a special constable. Under the 
discomfort of that telling gaze, the delinquent made a supreme 
effort at sarcasm. “Wot, mate," said he, “takin’ my photty- 
graph, is yer?” “The exposure will be rapid,” answered the 
special, and marched him off to the station. Here the matter 
was developed by the appearance of some booty upon the 
prisoner, and the last we heard of the uncouth gentleman was 
that he was fixed and toned. We know that he was toned, by 
his own confession. “Done brown," he called it. 


A band of explorers made their way recently to the arctic 
north and cinematographed the aurora borealis. Presently, no 
doubt, this will be a “star” feature at the halls. It was a shock 
to our poetic possibilities at first, but we recovered, and now 
we are resigned to hearing at any moment that a соо feet spool 
of Archangel is available, together with gramophone record of 
the same. This angelic film should not be so very difficult, for 
there is known to be an Archangel somewhere up in that neigh- 
bourhood—where those Russians didn’t come from. 

Mr. Punch has lately been advocating the endowment of pre- 
sents. The gift of a cigarette case, for example, should be accom- 
panied by a sufficient deposit in the bank to furnish such interest 
as would purchase a given number of cigarettes per year. 
Similarly, a camera should be endowed with a sufficient sum to 
purchase plates, poisons, and papers, for which cameras have 
an alarming appetite. “Dear Uncle Silas, please send me a 
camera with endowment. P.S.—You need not worry so much 
about the camera, but be sure and send the endowment.” 


The “Magpie” respectfully tenders to all his readers his best 
wishes for as happy a Christmas as present circumstances will 
admit of, and trusts that next time he will not have to accom- 
pany the time-honoured wish with any such reservation. 
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REFLEX 


OR real value, nothing approaching the 
British-made “ Ensign-Popular” Reflex 
has ever been offered. The specification 
simply defies competition. l 
Every bit of complication has been eliminated. 
` It works like a charm. No one could possibly go 
wrong withit. Evenifthe purchaser has never 
‘used a camera before in his life he could learn to 
take successful 
pictures with the 
“ Ensign - Popu- 
lar” in five mi- 
nutes. A photo- 
graphic Dealer 
could explain 
the Camera to 
an experienced 
amateur photo- 
grapher in thirty 
seconds. 
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You see the full-size picture at the bottom of 
the Focussing Hood, turn the Focussing Knob 
to make the picture quite sharp, slide in your 
plate or film-pack, wind the Shutter, and Snap. 
‘There are no calculation tables to consult, no 


obtained through any photographic dealer. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE 
BRITISH-MADE | 


"ENSIGN-POPULAR" 


CAMERA 


mysteriously complicated directions required. 
No alternative levers to pull over. No knobs 
to push in or leave out, no long wind' for one 
sort of exposure and short wind for another 
exposure. No precautions to remember about 
covering the plate or removing the film-pack 
each time you set the shutter. In fact, all the 
fuss, the bother, and trouble is left out, and 
you have one simple winding and setting key 
to control every movement. 

The ‘‘ Ensign-Popular" is better than any other 
low-price Reflex Cameras. 

The Camera Body is of well-seasoned wood, 
tongued, grooved, glued and screwed. It is 
covered in fine seal-grained Leather. The Body is 
square, measuring 64 inches, and the weight, com- 
plete with Lens, is under 4 Ibs. The Metal Fittings 
are richly Enamelled in black and important metal 
parts are Nickelled. 

Bellows of Black Leather. Extension sufficient to 
permit the use of low-power Telephoto Lenses, 
such as the '' Telecentric" and the “Adon.” The 
Front is rigid at all extensions. The Focussing is 
controlled by a large Milled-edge Pinion Head on 
the opposite side of the Camera to the Release. 
Anextra Ground-Glass Focussing Screen, protected 
by an extra deep focussing hood, is also fitted on 
the Reversing Back. A strong Leather Shoulder 
Strap is supplied and a solid Leather Handle. 
The Hood is Self-Erecting and is very comfortable 
in use. The narrow mouth enables the picture to 
be clearly seen even when the Camera is held at 
waist level or above the head. 

A large Sky-shade is fitted, and having a stiff hinge it 
will remain in any position desired. A Rack Riseis 
provided. The picture can be seen and focussed 
right up to the moment of exposure. 

We can send you a specification ‘giving all the 
details of this magnificent British production, but 
nothing short of an examination of the Camera 
itself will reveal what a superb instrument it is. 


PRICE LIST. 


<< 

\ 

_ No. 4x. With “Ensign” Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 £8 15 O 

“ No. 4d. „ “Aldis” Anastigmat Lens, F/4.5 9 10 0 
0. » ooke-Luxor astigmat Lens, F/4.5 

No. 41. “Cooke-Luxor ” An Lens, F/ 910 0 

~ No. 4p. ji Cooke” Anastigmat Lens, F/4. 5 Ет zu 11 5 0 

b No.4q. , TODO дз ши Lenn, F/4.5 1116 0 

_ 88/89, High Holborn, — ы = ыд 70/78, York Street, 

LONDON, W.C. С ® GLASGOW. 

The " Ensign-Popular" Reflex oer = 5 = = : Booklet all about the Camera 


tf your Dealer cannot show you the Camera. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.— Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge ts made. 
. Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a. 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp." 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Quarter-plate and 9 by 12 ош. Ernemann 
focal-plane camera, tropical model, Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/6.3, three double plate- 
holders, and f. p. adapter; cost £16; in 
leather case; accept £11; all in perfectly new 
condition.—No. 3,874, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Klito de Luxe quarter-plate camera, 
Zeiss Triotar lens, F/6.3, twelve best quality 
single metal slides, solid leather case; spe- 
cially made to fit camera and slides; per- 
fectly new, 1914 model; cost £7 10s. 
offers?—P. Turner, 50, Linden Road, Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham. 


BOUGHT: ` SOLD 
MER 
С pi S 


ILLUSTRATED ano: BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


THE “WESTMINSTER” 


ENLARGING 
EASEL 
For all Sizes up 
to 15 x 12. 
Easy to Manipulate. 
Rigid as a Rock. 
Hinged Class 


Rising, 
Falling, 
Rotating, and 


Tilting move- 
ments. 


Easel in position for attaching 
Bromide Paper. 


Obtainable from all dealers, or 


тє WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 170 


".OXFORD STREET, 
119, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


What - 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Lonz Acre, W.C. 
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Half-plate folding Klimax, double exten- 
sion, Mutar anastigmat lens; . in splendid 
condition; telescopic stand; in leather case; 
£7; full particulars.—S. Watson, 7, Wood- 
bine Terrace, Idle, Bradford. 


Whole-plate triple-extension, three slides, 
Cooke lens; good as new; £8 10s. Half- 
plate and stereoscopic camera, Dallmeyer 
lens, also pair R.R.; new condition; £3 15s. 
Hugh Meyer 6 in. F/4.3 lens; £4. Goerz 
Celor, 42, sunk mount; £3 10s.—17, Norman 
Street, Leicester. 


VARIOUS. 


New 3a Kodak film-developing tank, cost 
21s.; Kodak printing frames, large porcelain 
developing dishes, etc.; accept 11s.—Taylor, 
The Lawn, Rockferry. 


(MEW CAMERAS) 
lie "FOR-OLD -Hj 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price, if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING. LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO, LTD. 289, 292, 
293, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Telegrams: “ Admittedly, London." 
Telephones: 2071 City, 260 Central. 


THE GAME OF 


JU-JITSU 


SECOND EDITION. 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 
B 


Y 


TARO MIYAKE 


AND 
YUKIO TANI. 


WITH NINETY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price 5S. net. 


London: 51, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


[HE best market to buy, sell, or exchange 

photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 
scribing 1,500 bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 


.ratus taken in exchange.—The Westminster 


Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: 5 by 4 Beck-Steinheil Unofocal 
anastigmat, 6 in. F/6, in aluminium Volute 
shutter; new condition; cost £6 10s.; price 
£3 105.—41, Harrow Road, Edgware Road, 
W. 


Continued on next page. 


| ENLARCING APPARATUS. | 


Н PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


44 x 31 Thornton-Pickard 
Artist Enlarger, revolving 
carrier, long extension, objective 
in rack focussing mount, gas 
fittings, as new; cost £4 7s. 6d. 

j| 41 x 31 Hume Cantilever Model 

3$ А Enlarger, objective in rack 
focussing mount, duplex oil 
lamp; cost £7  ... 


65 X 4$ Houghton Imperial En- 
larger, 8; in. condenser, rack 

| focussing, gas fittings, Eury- 
| scope lens F/6; cost £10 105. es 


| 5 x 4 Abbeydale Enlarger, rack 
(| focussing objective, gas fittings; 
| созї #5 ке sd, i ^ 
6% х 42 Ross Enlarger, 8 in. 
[ condenser, long extension, fine 
focussing adjustment; cost £20 
d at x 3 Thornton-Pickard 
Special Ruby Enlarger, swing 
stage, revolving, rising and 
falling carrier, permanent focus- 
sing screen, rack focussing ob- 
jective, as new; cost £6 . 
54 X35 “*M.C.C.’’ Enlarger, 7 in. 
condenser, swing stage, re- 
volving carrier, gas fittings, 
Euryscope lens F/6, as new; 
cost £8 7s. 6d. v «sa eee XL 
1: x 3t No 6 "M.C.C" En- 
larger, polished oak, patent 
negative carrier, permanent 
focussing screen, rack focussing 
objective, gas fitting, as new; 
cost 47 105. ads re: . 910 0 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post free, 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


BY JACK BUTLER (Canada). 
The original a toned bromide print was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Although barely a week has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Photograms of the Year 1914,” the publishers 
inform us that orders far exceeding 
“ PHOTOGRAMS OF those for last year’s volume have 
THE YEAR 1914." already been received, and there is 
the possibility that the Annual will 
be sold out even quicker than on previous occasions. We 
are not surprised at this, as the book is as attractive as 
ever. About one hundred pictures are reproduced in the 
style that has already placed “ Photograms of the Year,” 
in its new form, ahead of any other publication of the 
kind in the world, and practically every country in which 
pictorial photography is practised is represented. In 
addition to the editorial article dealing with “The Year's 
Work,” a critical review of the pictures reproduced 
appears from the pen of Mr. Е. C. Tilney; Mr. 
Antony Guest writes on “Expression in Photography "; 
and “Pictorial Photography in Canada, in Australia, in 
the United States, in Scandinavia, and in Spain " is 
written about authoritatively by H. Mortimer-Lamb, 
Walter Burke, Frank Roy Fraprie, Henry Buergel 
Goodwin, and Jose Ortiz Echague respectively. Pic- 
toriat work from France is, with the exception of a con- 
tribution from Pierre Dubreuil, unfortunately absent, 
owing to the fact that the prints collected by M. 
Demachy for the Annual did not leave Paris before the 
outbreak of war. The same may be said of German 
and Austrian work, which did not reach Long Acre for 
the same reason. But the volume is a fine one, and a tes- 
timony to the strong position of pictorial photography 
to-day. To quote the editorial article, “Іа spite of the 
unparalleled circumstances surrounding the period 
during which this book has been produced, there is, 
nevertheless, a very extensive and representative collec- 
tion of pictures from all parts of the world included. 
The Colonies in particular, and America contribute a 
number of good examples.” Readers should obtain 
their copies of “ Photograms of the Year 1914 ” without 
delay, or it may be too late. The price remains at 2s. 6d. 
in stiff paper covers, 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. The bound 
volume forms a handsome presentation book. 
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We are glad to learn from the letter published on 
another page in this issue from the Hon. Secretary of 
the London Salon of  Photo- 
graphy, that the result of the last 
exhibition was sufficiently satis- 
factory for the Hon. Treasurer to 
not only assure the members that there would be no call 
whatever on them towards expenses, but that a sum ex- 
cecding £20 was being handed over to the Prince of 
Wales’ National Relief Fund. As there have been no 
calls for monetary contributions on any of the members 
for the two previous shows, it indicates that the appre- 


THE LONDON SALON 
AGAIN. 


ciation of the paying public has not only justified the 
work of the Salon, but that even under adverse con- 
ditions, such as existed when this year's exhibition was 
started, there was no great falling off among the fol- 
lowers of the premier exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphy. The fact, too, that over £70 worth of pictures 
were sold this autumn (including £25 worth to the Art 
Union) is, under the circumstances, a very good 
criterion of the esteem in which pictures at the Salon 
are held. o о © 


We encountered a photographer recently who con- 
fessed that he had allowed his photography to lapse— 
at any rate, until the spring. Не is a 
THE MISSING man of first-rate ability, not a . mere 
STIMULUS. summer enthusiast, and the walls of his 
house are covered with examples of his 
pictorial skill. His reasons for temporary withdrawal 
are neither on the grounds of business, economy, or 
psychology. He has opportunity to pursue his hobby, 
and, engaged as he is during the day with Army con- 
tracts, the peaceful suggestiveness of photography 
might have formed a pleasant relief. His reason for 
temporarily dropping out is the absence of exhibitions. 
The exhibition represented an objective, and, deprived 
of this stimulus, he is in the position of a writer who 
can never have the precious joy of seeing his words in 
print. No doubt the absence of some of the exhibitions 
would not affect other photographers to the same 
extent, but it is a point to bear in mind, and it is to be 
hoped that the exhibitions will be maintained as far 
as possible. Their results are not to be measured by 
the balance cash in hand—or otherwise. 


o ) © 

Montenegrin soldiers, it appears, make good use of 
the camera. Photographs are the only reliable war 
bulletins in Cettinje. The 
barbarous custom of cutting 
off the head of every Turk or 
other enemy slain in battle 
and sending it to the capital for exhibition has been 
abandoned of late years for the more refined practice of 
merely cutting off the nose and ears. But the photo- 
grapher has come on the scene, and now it is the sine 
qua non of valour that the Montenegrin warrior shall be 
photographed smirking above the remains of his victims, 
which are artistically grouped in front of him. Pro- 
fessor W. C. Anderson told the Camera Club the other 
evening how, in a recent trip to this Balkan land, he 
encountered a Montenegrin who was grievously offended 
because, on going over into Austrian territory with 
twenty noses and twenty pairs of ears, for the purpose 
of being photographed, the Austrian authorities forbade 
him to proceed further, on the ground that the practice 
was insanitary. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A 
CERTIFICATE OF VALOUR. 
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LEARN FROM 


By WARD MUIR. ¥ 


this afternoon round the 

walls of an exhibition 
which I am inclined to think 
is in some ways the most 
interesting I have ever 
visited. True, it is only a 
small exhibition, and most 
of its pictures I have seen elsewhere before. And 
although it is on view in the room of a society devoted 
to photography, there is not a single photograph hung. 
Nevertheless, I was fascinated—and humbled : humbled, 
I mean, by the thought of how much we photographers 
still have to learn, and of how much we could not do 
by photography, however hard we studied; also, of how 
much we miss by not keeping our eyes open as we go 
along the street, especially the ugly street which is 
defiled (2) by advertisement hoardings. 

For this exhibition is really a continuous one, year in, 
year out, in every city in the land, and the reader who 
grumbles that it is no use reading a notice of this show, 
because it happens to be held in London and he happens 
to reside in Glasgow, is making a mistake. The parti- 
cular branch of the exhibition of which I write is ad- 
mittedly in London, but unofficial and up-to-date over- 
flows of it may be inspected at any moment almost 
equally well in Liverpool, and in Plymouth, and in 
Birmingham and Hull, and, in short, everywhere. 

Let me tell you, first of all, however, of the special 
exhibition which I have been enjoying this afternoon. 
It is a show of Posters (chosen from the collection of 
our Editor, Mr. F. J. Mortimer), and it is open—and 
will remain open till the end of the month—at the 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Admis- 
sion is free; but, as the club is a masculine one, a rule 
provides that lady visitors may enter only in the morn- 
ings, before 1 p.m. | 

The Arts Committee of the Camera Club have hit on 
the idea of trying to extend photographers' interests to 
arts other than photography; and shows of etchings, 
paintings, drawings, etc., now alternate with the usual 
oils and bromides. Thus this month we have Posters, 
and next month we shall have photographs. The pre- 
sent poster show is alone enough to justify this enter- 
prise. To enter out of the fog and the rain into the 
cosy club room, and find its walls glowing with the 
scarlets and golds and blues and yellows of such masters 
as the Beggarstaff Brothers, Dudley Hardy, Cecil 
Aldin, Hassall, Tom Browne, Steinlen, Mucha, and 
many other wizards in colour is to experience (let it 
be whispered) a traitorous feeling of relief at the 
absence of, and pity for the drab monotony of, mono- 
chromes. The posters here displayed have been selected 
to illustrate a period, namely, that fruitful time in the 
history of such advertising which occurred about the 
end of the nineteenth and ...e beginning of the twentieth 
century. Since then we have witnessed improvements 
and otherwise. 
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POSTER ART. 


Special to `‘ The A. P. and P, N." 
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It is not my purpose to 
comment on the individual 
pictures in the show, or to 
write learnedly of art: ] 
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came away with no criti- : A 

. -— e^ “awe <= 
cisms, adverse or other- “Лур aA uw Se 
wise, in my mind, but 


simply with the sense that 

I had enjoyed myself, and had garnered a “tip ” which 
I ought to pass on. For I had found, somewhat to my 
surprise, that, even photographically speaking, there 
was a good deal to be learnt from these enviable poster 
men, who can splash about in all the hues of the rainbow 
—and in some which the rainbow has so far failed to 
achieve. 

To begin with, as I have remarked, one learnt, all too 
sadly, that there are many effects that photography 
plainly cannot bring off : not even the Gummers and the 
Oilers could approach within a thousand miles of these 
rich, bold, yet supremely simple designs. 

So far, good; or, rather, bad. But throughout all the 
posters there seemed to run one principle, despite their 
manifold dissimilarities. They all had what one might 
call pattern (though not what the wallpaper vendor, or 
the haberdasher selling me a new tie, calls pattern). 

What, then, can photographers “get " from studying 
poster art? What lessons are enshrined for us in those 
huge hoardings which we most of us pass daily, 
wherever we live? Is it worth our while to look at them 
and permit ourselves to be screamed at by a colossal 
dairymaid that Swiss milk is—well, derived at its ulti- 
mate origin from a cow; or to be exhorted by a beauteous 
dental smile to purchase somebody's toothpaste? 

Decidedly it is worth our while. For down to the 
very worst of the posters we shall, almost always, 
detect the presence of that indefinable quality called 
pattern, and by degrees we shall see that, if pattern is 
desirable in a poster, it is equally desirable in a pictorial 
photograph. 

The simplification which is necessary in most posters 
extends not merely to the colouring and the detail (or 
the absence of it), but also to the pattern as a whole; 
and what we shall find is this. The good poster is one 
which has its subject well placed within its frame. The 
placing of the face, the figure, or what not, is nearly 
invariably the secret of the power of a given successful 
poster. 

Now what the photographer who is learning com- 
position has to master is very much the same business : 
the placing of his chief object on the plate. Study.the 
really fine and vigorous pictorial photographic successes 
of the present day or of recent years, and you will 
always observe that there is, at the lowest, cleverness, 
and at the highest something amounting to genius, in 
the placing of the subject on the plate. Within the frame 
formed by the four sides of the plate the subject is to be 
found at exactly the one spot where, mysteriously, it is 
strongest; in imagination you try to shift it, and vou 
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realise that any alteration would weaken the composi- 
tion. 

Pick out the obviously first-rate posters, either at the 
Camera Club exhibition or on the nearest hoarding, and 
you will remark how vital is this matter of placing; 
how easy it looks in the result, yet how evident it is that 
there was nothing haphazard in the procedure. Ессеп- 
tric, wilful—the adjectives rise occasionally to one’s 
lips; but, faced by the visible rightness of the eccentricity 
or the wilfulness, one has to acknowledge that in reality 
one was being influenced by preconceived notions gained 
from old text-book rules. The salutary thing about 
these posters is that they help to free us from that 
nightmare of hampering rules; they show us that the 
strength of a picture may be up in one corner, or down 
at the bottom or at one side, or even—in rare cases— 
in the despised middle. It all depends on the subject 


and the effect to be produced; also on the balance—for 
do not forget that in poster art the worker must make 


N exhibition of the recently formed “school” of East 

Anglian Landscape Photography is now open at the 
house of the Royal Photographic Society, at 35, Russell Square, 
daily, from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., from December 16th, and will 
remain open until January 23rd. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. will remember that an 
exhibition by the members of the School was held last year 
in “The A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., and in- 
cluded work by representatives from seven East Anglian 
societies: Ipswich, Boston, Cambridge, Norwich, Lincoln, 
Walthamstow, and South Essex. 

At the opening of the present exhibition last week, Mr. Edward 
Peake, the honorary secretary of the East Anglian Photographic 
Federation, delivered an address on the subject of the Norwich 
school of painters, dealing more particularly with the work of 
John Crome and John Sell Cotman. He quoted a letter from the 
former, written to James Stark in 1816, in which occurred the 
following sentence: 

“Do not distress us with accidental trifles in Nature, but keep 
the masses large and in good and beautiful lines, and give 
the sky, which plays so important a part in all landscape, and 
so supreme a one in our low, level lines of distance, the promi- 
nence it deserves, and in the coming years the posterity you 
paint for shall admire your work." 

This, said Mr. Peake, had been kept well in mind by the 
members of the East Anglian School of Landscape Photography, 
who had also adopted Crome’s working motto, “Air and Space." 

The Norwich School of Painters had arisen from a society of 
drawing masters, doctors, clergy, students, brewers, and mer- 
chants seeking for self-improvement, a higher understanding of 
the principles of truth and beauty common to all culture as they 
knew it in England. Their immediate environment naturally 
gave the truest suggestion, and it was on the sure ground of per- 
fect knowledge, artistic perception, and sound technique that 
their merit rested. Without pretence to their genius, or desire 
to usurp by photography the position of the painter, it was 
thought that they (the East Anglian landscape photographers) 
might, in the pursuit of their hobby, go out in the spirit of 
Crome, seeking those pearly greys of morning distance, the 
breadth on which he insisted, and the sunny peace his pictures 
surely suggested ; or if of another and more romantic and adven- 
turous temperament, they might move with Cotman from the 
banks of the Yare to Charing Cross, and even to Normandy, and 
yet be of the School. 

Thev had published two portfolios with forewords, believing 
that these small reproductions would help to show that there 
was a root principle embodied in their work, governed by per- 
sonal activity and temperament, and by circumstances of time 
and place, but still indubitably present. 
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allowance for the lettering, and “Blank’s Pills” may 
be balanced by a lovely curve which otherwise would 
have been meaningless. 

"Learn to place your picture on the plate "—this is 
what the would-be picture-maker must bear in mind; and 
in no better fashion can he gain hints with this laudable 
end in view than by watching the seeming antics—but 
actually the trained adroitness—of our friends the 
poster artists. Not that he should merely imitate the 
pattern of this or that poster. Its actual arrangement 
suits itself, and naught else; by copying its design 
one would capture its vices and let slip its virtues. But 
the sense of balance and of pattern, the rhythm and 
the swing and the strength—these can all be gradually 
imbibed, without any stealing or imitation; and the 
more we criticise hoardings, the better will our own 
landscapes and portraits become, albeit we shall be 
applying principles learnt, in some cases, quite uncon- 
sciously. 


Mr. Peake pointed out that “Air and Space” was not a plea 
for mere impressionism. They had had too many impressionists 
among photographers. As Burne-Jones said of painters whose 
pictures seemed merely misty atmospheres—* They do make 
atmosphere, but they do not make anything else.” In pictorial 
photography there was a tendency to have no design or idea, but 
only atmosphere, and in harking back to the ideals of Crome 
and Cotman for the dignity of essentials, and the proper relation 
of these to each other, and the pictorial consideration of the 
subject under the name of breadth, they would do much to 
invest their photographs with interest as representations of scenes 
having power in themselves to make their own appeal to the 
public. 

In the present exhibition sixty-five prints have been accepted 
by the Selection Committee, and these are typical not only of 
East Anglian scenery but of those pictorial principles the 
Federation has adopted as basis of its efforts. 

Prints particularly noticeable on the walls are: * Walbers- 
wick," by R. Dixey, Ipswich; a choice group of five prints 
by W. Squires, Cambridge, full of delightful quality and tender 
touches, reminiscent of the pleasant surroundings of the Uni- 
versity town. The Norwich group includes the well-known 
names of Walter Clutterbuck, Miss E. L. Willis, and R. J. Delf. 
“An Awakening,” by Miss E. L. Willis, is a remarkable render- 
ing of sunlight streaming through misty woodland, filled with 
the sense of beautiful happenings of sunshine in a shady place. 
“The Wind,” by W. J. Clutterbuck, is a strong and original 
work. R. J. Delf, in “Cantley Reach,” shows living acquaint- 
ance with the life and light of the Norfolk waterways. Bertram 
Cox, Lincoln, has a magnificent set of nine landscapes. His 
enthusiastic efforts for the cause of the School well deserve the 
inclusion of the whole of the prints. 

Walthamstow is well represented by the fine work of 
J. Bridgen, who, in addition to several familiar examples, 
shows some new work of much power and charm. “June” and 
“Snow,” far apart as they are in subject, are very choice in 
sentiment and treatment. 

South Essex has, in Mr. T. H. B. Scott, a past president 
of the Federation, and his group of prints display rare beauty 
and quiet charm. W. W. Smith shows a fine feeling for effect 
in “A Fenland Mill.” His other work is marked by excellent 
qualities of restraint, and is altogether pleasing. 

It is pleasurable to record that prints having historic value, 
as being absolutely the first steps in the East Anglian Landscape 
School, are also included from Captain Hammond, Messrs. H. 
Hames, W. Mainwaring, A. E. Farrants, and R. Lawton, and 
bear a close inspection still. On all accounts the exhibition 15 
well worth a visit. Admission is free. 
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OW that the exhibition period is upon us once more, 

a few comments and suggestions on the question 

of awards may not be. without interest. It is 
certainly a well-worn subject, and yet one which continues 
to be of great moment to exhibition managements, particu- 
larly where it is desirable or necessary to effect economies. 
At a recent meeting of delegates to the Affiliation of 
photographic societies, I suggested that awards of intrinsic 
value be abolished, and that in their stead diplomas of 
varying design, but of uniform size, be adopted. Several 
of the societies have already adopted diplomas in place 
of plaques, medals, etc., and I am told their exhibition 
entries have not suffered thereby. But the cry was raised 
by some of the delegates that without the offer of plaques, 
rose-bowls, candlesticks, etc., as awards the entries would 
soon dwindle and spell ruin to their exhibition. And yet 
how does this conform with the results shown by the 
“Salon ” and К. P. S. pictorial section ? They offer no medals 
now, and the entries do not fall off. Why? Because the 
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stamp of man who exhibits there is satisfied with the honour 
of his picture being hung. 

I maintain that the average winner of an award cares 
little, if at all, what the actual award consists of, except 
so far as it represents first, second, or third, as the case 
may be. What the successful exhibitor desires is some 
tangible proof of the honour he has ‘attained. Possibly 
he takes some little justifiable pride in his first medal; 


WHAT FORM SHOULD THE AWARDS TAKE? 


A Suggestion for Economy and Other Matters. 
By OWEN W. F. THOMAS. 
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but subsequent ones, after a brief examination, are most 
probably deposited and hidden:away in some drawer or 
desk, and rarely, if ever, looked at again. 

The question then may be asked, Whatinduces, or, rather, 
what should induce, a photographic worker to exhibit? 
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The answer, to my mind, is, firstly, that he may be able to 
compare his work with others and to enable other workers 
to compare theirs with his ; secondly, the Aonour of winning; 
and thirdly—a point not to be overlooked at the present 
time—the desire to keep things going as normally as 
possible. 

After the successful lead made by the London Salon and 
R. P. S. this year, there is every reason to believe that the 
suburban and provincial societies will hold their exhibitions 
as usual in order to keep things normal; but the question 
of expense will be serious, and economy will have to be 
rigorously practised. In many cases members' exhibitions 
only are being held instead of “ open ” shows, and the 
question of type of award is bound to arise. 

There are still men, I believe, who deliberately exhibit for 
the sake of the awards ; but I believe and hope the majority 
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are honour hunters only. If that is so, a diploma—provided, 
of course, as I said before, that it represents the premier 
award—is quite as much appreciable as any other form of 
award. (It would be a simple matter to have a different 
design for hon. mentions.) "E 

Diplomas have one distinct advantage to exhibition 
committees in that, after the initial expense of making 
a suitable block, they are so much cheaper than medals, 
etc., and; another advantage—and this is one of my main 
arguments in their favour—that they could be standardised 
as to size and shape, which if adopted by all societies would 
be a convenience to exhibitors, who could then bind their 
awards in some suitable manner, so that they would prove 
a pleasant reminder of honours gained. Such an album 
might be made even more interesting and complete if 
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small copies of the winning pictures were interbound with 
them. Asa matter of fact, I adopt some such idea myself 


now ; for, finding the mixed sizes and shapes of medals, 


etc., somewhat of a nuisance, and not caring for the show- 
case style of display, which is not quite in the best of taste, 
and, by the way, is expensive, I hit on the idea of 
copying on half-plate negatives each award secured, and 
These I then loosely 
bind together as suggested. Plaques, medals, diplomas, 
сіс., irrespective of size, can be treated in this manner. 
If desirable, of course, the date and title can be printed 
at the foot of each award ; or both the obverse and reverse 
side of medals can be copied, in which case titling would be 


therefrom making carbon prints. 


unnecessary. 


I usually copy against a white background as being 
particularly suitable for carbon printing, which allows the 
award to stand out in whatever colour pigment is chosen. 


Some little variation in colour is effective. 


The reproduction of the A. P. plaque herewith illustrates 
my meaning, and as an example of an effective diploma 
which embodies the society’s plaque, that issued by the 
It is, moreover, an actual 
platinum print. А similar idea might well be followed in 


Cambridge P.C. is first-rate. 


carrying out the suggestion made above. 


[We reproduce on a small scale the certificate of the 
Southend-on-Sea P.C., which also carries out the idea 


embodied in the foregoing article.—ED.] 


` Fund.—Yours, etc., 
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THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND THE PRINCE OF WALES’ FUND. 


To the Editor of THE A. Р. AND Р. N. 
SiR,—A meeting of members of the London Salon of Photo- 


graphy was held at the Camera Club on Wednesday, December 


16. The hon. treasurer presented his report, and said that he 
was pleased to announce that it would be unnecessary to make 
any call upon the members towards the expenses of the last 
exhibition, and that the sum of £21 12s. 4d. had been sent as 
the Salon's contribution to the Prince of Wales' National Relief 
BERTRAM PARK, ' 


London. Hon. Sec. 


The Camera 'Club.—Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, hon. M.S.A., has 
kindly consented to substitute for “A Mercian Minster” on 
Thursday next, the 31st, a lecture entitled “Belgium and 
Northern France, as they Were and Are,” illustrated by a series 
of slides showing the ruthless nature of war as waged by 
Germany. 

Johnson's Photographic Competition.—The awards for the week 
ending December 14 are as follows: First prize (one guinea), 
H. A. Hill, ‘Rotherham; second (half-guinea), W. J. Piper, St. 
Annes-on-Sea. 

_ “ Bird Life."—A charming little book bearing this title has 
just been issued by T. N. Foulis, of London and Edinburgh. 


` The hundred pictures of birds which it contains are by the well. 


known nature photographer, Charles Reid, of Wishaw, and 
underneath each illustration is a description of the bird depicted. 


Mrs. F. Wild, 163,Wells Road, Knowle, Bristol, is the winner 
of the “Ensign ” roll-film competition for November. Houghtons 
offer a four-guinea hand camera every month for the best nega- 
tive on the British-made “Ensign” film. The entries close on 
the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form 
is enclosed with every spool of “Ensign ” film. 


Wolverhampton Photographic Society.—Seventeen new mem- 
bers have recently joined the society, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure the continuance of the excel- 
lent accommodation sanctioned by the Education Committee at 
the Technical School. The treasurer also stated at a recent 
meeting that there was a balance in hand of nearly £8. 


“ American Annual of Photography.’’—The 1915 edition of this 
well-known American publication is to hand, and contains, as 
usual, numerous interesting articles on many branches of photo- 
graphic work. Half-tone illustrations are a feature of the book, 
and a useful section at the end contains a number of formule, 
tables of weights and measures, etc. Several British photo- 
graphers are represented by articles and pictures. The price of 
the annual, which is issued by George Murphy, Inc., of New 
Vork, is 3s. 6d. net, and copies can be obtained in this country 
from Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 68-74, Carter 
Lane, London, E.C. 


_** Academy "' Mounting Materials.—We have on several occa 
sions commended to the attention of our readers the excellent 
series ot Mounting Boards and Papers supplied by Messrs. 
Bartons, Cosway Works, Finch Road, Handsworth, Birming. 
ham. A new introduction which will doubtless appeal to many 
photographers is the “Simplico” loose-leaf album. This con- 
sists of detachable leaves in grey or brown, neatly bound and 
titled. It is made in various sizes, at prices from 2s. 6d. to 6s. 
Readers should write to the above address for full particulars, 
also for a sample set of mounting paper and boards, which will 
be sent for 1s. post free. 
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Readers should note that the next issue 
of ‘The А. P. and P. N." will be the first 
of a New Volume. 
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HE worker who specialises in archi- 

tecture shows acumen, inasmuch 
as it is a line of work which affords 
some very welcome advantages. For in- 
stance, it can be carried on all the year 
round—and indeed, some of our subjects 
come better in those months when 
adjacent trees are free from leafage. We 
can go back again and again to the 
same subject, and correct faulty expo- 
sures ; we can study our subject at various 
hours of the day, note the most favoür- 
able quality and direction (time) of light- 
ing, and wait for a repetition of the favour- 
able conditions which call for nothing 
beyond patience. These familiar items in 
favour of architectural work by no means 
exhaust its attractions. One other point 
deserves special mention, viz., that the 
subject matter—the buildings themselves 
—in the vast majority of cases, is of ever- 
growing interest, and one often sees on 
the print certain features or details pre- 
viously quite overlooked in the buildings 
themselves. If the photographer has 
a knowledge of styles, etc.—even if quite 
elementary—this will add enormously 
to the interest of his work. 


A.— BLICKLING, NORFOLK, 
From the Weckly Competition. 


By A. H. Snelling. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


In the two prints reproduced, although 
we are unacquainted with the original 
buildings, we find a number of very in- 
teresting architectural details 
which make one long to see the 
buildings themselves. Doubtless 
others interested in architecture 
will find other points of interest. 

First, a word as to the technical 
quality of these two prints from 
the purely photographic point of 
view. Example A tends some- 
what on the over-accentuated light 
and shade contrast side. The very 
near post in the left lower corner 
is much too white, while there is 
something like total absence of 
shadow detail here and there. Be 
it admitted that in a subject of 
this kind in bright sunlight one de- 
sires vigorous contrasts, but that 
does not necessarily imply the 
utmost that the paper can give. 
In example В the print is free from 
hardness at the light end of the 
scale, but by no means faultless at 
the dark end of the scale of tones. 
The shadow side of the steps, 
mullions of near window, near 
buttress, and leafage are all too 
near flat darkness, Judging from 
the prints, we should diagnose nega- 
tive A as a trifle over-developed, 
and negative B. as under- 
exposed, and the print a 
trifle over-developed. 

Turning to the pictorial 
aspect of matters, both 
prints are full of promise. 
In print A the point of view 
is not quite satisfactory, as 
it brings the griffin, or 
whatever the animal may 
be that is on the nearer pillar 
on our left, into awkward con- 
junction with the very interest- 
ing armorial carvings over the 
door. How this might have been 
avoided one cannot here say for 
certain, without knowing the pos- 
sibilities of the surroundings. But 
judging from the print, we think it 
probably would have been managed 
by moving the camera a little bit 
to our right and also a trifle 
further away. Due care would, of 
course, be taken to avoid anything 
suggesting a full-face or sym- 
metrical arrangement. With regard 
to the view-point in example B, the 
print leaves us nothing to desire 
except perhaps the wish that the 
lens had been raised to give us 
a little more of the top of the near 
window  dripstone course. But 
still, the “view” is well up above 
average. 
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Now, as regards the all-important ques- 
tion of light and shade—which in all 
pictorial work is of such fundamental 


УА”, 


Ву S. Richardson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


importance—the two prints differ con- 
siderably. In example A the lights of the 
picture are-many in number, mostly small 
in size, and disconnected or scattered. 
This is not due to anything the photo- 
grapher may have done. It is his misfor- 
tune that the subject is so constituted. In 
example B one might say that we have 
only one high light, while the strongest 
darks are, for the most part, massed or 
grouped together into one connected series. 
Thus, commencing at the dark of the open 
doorway, the eye passes down the steps, 
up the buttress, and so to the mullioned 
window. 

Workers generally, architectural and 
otherwise, may here glean a hint of funda- 
mental importance from this massing or 
grouping of lights with lights, and darks 
with darks, in connected sweeping curves. 

Technically, print A comes first; pic- 
torially, print B leads. Both, however. 
have the promise of better things in the 
near future. 
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HAVEalways 

imagined 

that an im 
mense amount 
| of light must 
be lost when bromides are printed 
by contact in a rough-and-ready 
manner, as most of us work, and when using magnesium 
ribbon, candle, or any other form of artificial light as the 
illuminant. Printers working for firms in a large way of 
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business have, perhaps, nothing to learn in the direction 


of making the most of a light used for printing ; but those 
operators and amateurs who work in a small way, and in 
the country, as I often do, may be interested in a few 
experiments I have carried out with the object of utilising 
stray light and increasing the speed of printing. 

It would need an expert to accurately describe the 
experiments as they should be described in a technical 
journal, as I know little of light values, percentages, power 
of reflective surfaces, and the hundred and one other things 
the scientific worker delights in. I will therefore content 
myself by giving simply the outlines, which are, perhaps, 
all the average photographer requires. 

The obvious method of increasing the power of artificial 
light is by means of reflection; and although many oil 
lamps used in country places are fitted with reflectors, 
I have never heard of a candle being used with one.  Reflec- 
tors of the orthodox tin variety are, however, not those 
to which I wish to refer, and, if fitted, my method applies 
all the same, as it increases the printing value of the light 
further still. It is simply that of using a mirror behind 
the source of illumination—-a candle in my particular 
case. I found that a mirror placed behind the candle 
facilitated printing very considerably, the mirror or 
the printing frame being placed ata small angle, so that the 
frame catches not only the actual flame of the illuminant, 
but the reflected image of it as well. Although in my 
experiments a candle was used, I need hardly say that the 
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principle will be the same if electric light, oil, gas, mag- 
nesium, or even the light of a match is used. 

At first sight it might appear that the reflected image 
of the light would be almost, if not quite, as actinic as the 
light itself, but such is not the case. The approximate 
reflection from a mirror is said by authorities. to be 95 
per cent.; but in printing from a light and its reflected 
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ON THE VALUE OF REFLECTED LIGHT 
FOR BROMIDE PRINTING. 


` By "EAST ANGLIA." 
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image it must be understood that the light itself is much 
nearer to the.frame than the reflected image, and the latter, 
although helpful, is not of so great a power as one might 
imagine. | 

Roughly speaking, a negative which in my experiments 
required two minutes' exposure to the candle flame alone 
needed a little over one and a half minute when a reflected 
image of the flame was used in combination with it. 

I happen to have a Chapman Jones plate-tester, and, 
although I am not fully acquainted with it and the work 
it will do in the direction in which I used it, I will give the 
results of the three experiments I carried out, candle- 
light and Ilford bromide paper (three pieces from the same 
sheet) being used in each case. The same developer was 


Candle and Mirror arrangement for Printing. 


also used, and the three pieces developed together for 
exactly the same time—four minutes. 

EXPERIMENT A.—A piece of the bromide paper was 
placed behind the plate-tester and exposed for one minute 
at a distance of two feet from the candle and the reflected 
image. The highest number shown was 12, with the 
faintest possible trace of 13. | 

EXPERIMENT B.—Same conditions as above, except 
that no mirror, i.e. reflected image, was used, simply the 
candle. The highest number seen was Io. 

EXPERIMENT C.—No direct light at all was used for this. 
Rays from the actual flame were shielded from the frame, 
and only the reflecting image allowed to act upon the 
paper. This, I take it, is the true and proper way of finding 
the value of reflected light. The highest number seen 
on the paper was 6, with a very faint outline of the number 
7 square. 

Thus it will be seen that although the reflected flame is 
not nearly so actinic as the candle flame itself, it is of some 
considerable’ value in printing, and costs nothing. A 
reflected light which will record six squares is not to be 
ignored, and, if used, a considerable time will be saved in 
printing. 

The experiments are a little rough and ready, and 
scientists more able than myself may care to go a little 
deeper into the subject than I can do. My idea has been 
to show how very useful an ordinary mirror is, and how 
it facilitates printing—a fact which any amateur or '' bread- 
and-butter ” photographer can prove for himself. 
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SNOW AND SUNSHINE. 


BY 
LACEY К. REEVES. 


The original a bromide 
print (91 x 51) was 
awarded а Prize іп 
the Weekly Competition. 
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SUNSET ACROSS THE BAY. у. BY М. RIDDELL. 
The original a bromide print (51 х 61) was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

At the annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union, the hon. secretary, Mr. F. 
Whitaker, had a rosy tale to tell of continued progress. 
They are forty-six societies federated with the Union 
and these claimed allegiance from nearly four thousand 
members. In federation circles matters were somewhat 
stationary because many officers had gone on active 
service, hence the general membership had, or should 
have, a little more responsibility. Sectional reports 
were considered and approved, whilst no complaint 
was even raised against the treasurer's report that the 
balance in hand was slightly reduced. At this period 
it cannot fairly be otherwise. Mr. T. H. Greenall, 
of Chorley, was elected president for the year, and as 
nothing is said about the other officers I am presuming 
they were all sent back to their places, their behaviour 
being above reproach. 


A Twenty-five Years’ Exhibition. 

It certainly would have been a misfortune to break 
the twenty-five years’ continuity of the Exhibition 
of the Rotherham Photographic, and I, with many of 
the Rotherhamites, am indeed glad that, despite the 
fact that the big hall of Rotherham was claimed for 
military considerations, the show has again been held. 
The only other available ball was a very much smaller 
place, so they had this year to be content with members’ 
work only. and, perhaps apart from the novelty at 
Rotherham, it had its good influences. We are apt 
at times to lean rather heavily upon others for help, 
so occasionally it does one good to be compelled to 
stand or fall upon one’s own efforts. Small wonder, 
when one remembers the past vitality of the Rother- 
ham members, that they even surprised themselves 
in the extent of its display—over 300 pictures, many of 
them possessing artistic merit in no small degree, finding 
a place on the walls. Process, mounting, framing 
were all well presented, and even an extended use of 
the bromoil method of producing pictures was much 
in evidence. Mr. Barrow Keene, of Derby, who has 
met the Rotherham work on several previous occasions, 
was delighted with the effort made, and after the 
judging said he regarded the show as exceedingly 
creditable. Comparing the members’ work with what 
he had seen in previous years, he was able to note a 
marked advance. The President's Cup—held for 
twelve months—this year went to J. M. Fitzclarke, 
and there is a spirit of true comradeship in the fact 
that the winner of last year was a non-competitor. 
Natural colour work made a little headway, and the 
first award for lantern slides and for still life went to 
examples of the Paget screen process. 


And a Twenty-five Years’ Secretary. 

I cannot pass from Rotherham news without 
joining in the chorus of praise to the secretary of this 
splendidly organised society. Twenty-five years is 
a long time to keep one's interest fixcd to a hobby, and 
with the o Ta of a small break of about cighteen 
months Mr. H. C. Hemmingway has magnificently 
succeeded to so do, and at the same time to help in 
building up a society second to none in interest, and 
one with a record of usefulness that would be hard 
to beat in the Northern counties. One of the members 
very properly said that much of the success of the 
society was due to Mr. Hemmingway for the splendid 
work he had done, a tribute that is most ungrudgingly 
accorded by every other member of the Rotherham 
Ri di and as an interested onlooker I heartily 
endorse. 


The Next Village. 

It is only a short step to ths city of Sheffield, and 
bere we find the premicr society just setting out on 
a sixty-five miles tramp through Lakeland haunts 
with the worthy Dr. H. G. Drake-Brockman, of 
Middlesbrough, as cicerone. Of course, imagination 
will play an important part in the tramp, but it only 
requires a moderately vivid one to enjoy the company 
of Wordswortb, for the lecturer proved himself a 
passionate devotee of the great poet, and succeeded 
in conveying to his fellow-travellers the contagion 
of his enthusiasm. g his friends through the 
scenes and influences of Wordsworth's early life and 
education, his associations with Coleridge, he described 
his life at Grasmere and Rydal, thus entering on the 
sixty-five miles of the most fascinating scenes of the 
Lake District, which inspired much of his finest work. 
A worthy subject and a worthy student. 


Dukinfieid Revives. 


The social element of the Dukinfield Photographic 
Society, somewhat dormant of late, is certainly return- 
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ing, and so I am glad to note that the annual supper 
will be held as usual on January 6th. I feel some g 
like the juvenile cleric who added this comment to his 
announcements : “ Unfortunately, I shall not be there.” 


Birmingham's New President. 

From Birmingham I have the good news that they 
have secured a gem for their new presiden Mr 
Howard S. Pearson is a man ^f many parts, littérateur, 
poet, historian, archxologist and photographer; the 
whole of these kindred faculties are cemented together 
into a felicitous nature which is full of admiration 
and personal charm, and now to crown his many 
achievements he is president of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society. He has, however, much to do, 
and I hope that the close of his official year will find 
that he has left the society stronger and more efficient 
for his association. 


Bromley's Belgian Effort. 

Bromley has been working hard їп the interest of 
the Belgian cause, and the Camera Club has taken 
a fair share in the effort. A generous donation had 
helped the mayor to open recreation rooms for the 
Belgians; and to still further help, a lecture on the 
** European War—its Why and Wherefore,” was given 
by the Rev. H. Bedford Pim, M.A., under the auspices 
of the Camera Club. A very interesting feature of 
the lecture was a scries of slides which showed the 


- comparative difference in the size of the battlefield 


of the Napoleon and Wellington era and the present 
conflict. This Kentish community has done well 
for the causc. 


In Merrie England. 

“ Village Homes in Merrie England ” seems a trifle 
out of harmony with the present period, i there was 
a quite large audience at the Bowes Park Photographic 
Society recently when Mr. A. E. Morton showed 130 
natural colour slides, memories of his many tramps 
along the Thames Valley, Worcestershire, Sussex, 
and other highways and byways. Mr. Morton is 
so well known as one of the foremost workers in colour 
that a big assembly was almost a certainty. It was a 
fine display, and honours were divided between thc 
Sanger-Shepherd Autochrome and Paget processes. 


Leeds Camera Club. 

“An entertaining lecture" was one description 
given of Mr. W. H. Booth's lecture to the Leeds 
Camera Club last Monday, but it had also its pathetic 
interest in his Photographs of a peaceful and industrious 
countryside, shown in striking contrast to a number of 
pictures taken from prints illustrating the scenes of 
devastation which followed in the wake of the Germans. 
Mr. Booth’s tour was as recent as July last, and the 
slides were not only typical of the subject but of a 
very excellent quality in artistry. 


Lectures in Colour Increasing. 

There is a fast increasing tendency of the travel 
lecturer, if he is also a photographer, to try bis hand 
at depicting in colour the scenes he visits. No subject 
could be better selected than an Italian tour. Rev. 
Edward Roberts illustrated the point in bis lecture 
on ‘ Sorrento and Salerno,” when he displayed quite 
a number of natural colour slides, at the Gloucester- 
shire Photographic Society, showing to great advantage 
the brilliant colouring and semi-tropical foliage of 
the district. There is, perhaps, a little higher cost 
in the production, but this is amply compensated in 
the added charm of natural colour. 


Wonders of Photography. 

One of the features in the ‘‘ Tabloid " lecture on 
the ‘Wonders of Photography” is the wonderful 
illustrations of nature photography as amplified by 
a number of slides dealing with the habits of the bec, 
especially the queen bee—a glorified suffragette—who 
thinks nothing of ordering the execution of one of 
the drones when the whim takes her. Realistic snap- 
shots of seals and salmon and a host of other subjects— 
birds rare and common. The lecture was very highly 
appreciated recently at the Burton Natural History 
Society, and from an itinerary that reached me some 
little time ago I note it is well booked to all the prin- 
cipal photographic societies in Great Britain. 


Liverpool Members’ Exhib tiou. 

The Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association 
are credited with making a special effort to show this 
year’s members’ exhibition at its best, and conse- 
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quently there is a big display of the very latest in 
radiography. Bullet and shell fragments are strongly 
in evidence, apparently to show to what extent photo- 
graphic means is being employed to help in lessening 
pain and promoting the extraction of foreign sub- 
stances by modern surgery. Of the general display, 
it need only be said it is also quite up-to-date and 
characteristic of the membership. To inaugurate the 
practical side of the exhibition, the members were 
invited to meet Mr. A. Dordan Pyke, of Blackburn, 
who thoroughly demonstrated the making of a carbon 
photograph. 


Pictures by the Calendar. 

It was the famous Yorkshire landscape artist- 
photographer, Mr. Alex. Keighley, who some years 
ago made a big bit with his lecture on “ The Flowers 
of the Months," and now we have the president of 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic 
Society touring a lecture on ‘‘A Nature Lover's 
Calendar." Mr. Baxter was at the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society the other evening, and very interesting 
the subject was voted. He has a serics of lantern 
slides arranged in chronological order, following the 
months throughout the year, and mainly derived from 
natural history subjects and landscapes. 


How Photography may be a Fine Art. 

“Some Ideals,” by Mr. R. B. Penman, of Edin- 
burgh, is not only a good subject for a pleasant hour's 
chat, but is one that appeals very strongly to an 
audience with pictorial sympathies. Such a one 
Mr. Penman found at the monthly meeting of the 
Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle. He said our ideal 
should be to produce work of no uncertain quality 
and of recognised pictorial merit. As one of the fine 
arts, the pictures produced by photography should 
find acceptance upon their own qualities. There 
would be no sympathy with the worker whose wholc 
endeavour was to be non-photographic, to get away 
from his medium as much as possible. How can 
photography get recognition as a fine art if colourable 
imitations were produced of some sister art? Photo- 
graphy should stand upon its own basis, and then wc 
can enjoy the other arts. We can then drink deep 
of the charm of the painter's art and the beauty of 
his colours, for all the fine arts play their own part. 
“ү photographic work in like manner fill its own 
place. 


A Turmoil. 

* Old Mac," in the Worthing Camera Club, has 
certainly got it усгу bad indecd. Не says a khaki 
friend has written to him from the trenches some- 
where in France, informing him that “ the enemy's 
cav rode-in-all its strength in our direction, but 
only developed a strong negative and numerous snap- 
shots from our brave lads in khaki. From our Hi- 
position wc easily fixed and their prolonged exposure 
resulted in a general fog. Our focal planes were more 
than a match for their aeroplanes, and, without boast- 
ing, I think our intensified attacks toned down their 
enlargements, leaving them a positive wreck full of 
pinholes.” He is now in the hospital. 


Home-made Flashlight. 

As I write this note I have before me a report from 
the Hampshire House Photographic Society of a 
highly successful demonstration of flashlight work, 
and it is a curious reflection, for at the moment I am 
almost within sound of the big guns that are shelling 
our northern Quecn of Watering Places. As at 
Scarborough, so at Hammersmith, some interesting 
experiments with flash powders were taking placc. 
The president, Mr. G. Hawkins, introduced a flash 
lamp made by himself. It is a box made of thick 
sheets of cardboard, about 34 feet square, covered 
externally with black linen, and lined inside with 
asbestos. In the front was an opening about 24 inches 
square, fitted with ground glass. The lid was made 
to fit like a lady’s hat box, and kept in position with 
four pieces of wide elastic, two on each side to wrap 
over and button to fasten (this feature allows expansion 
on the flash taking place). The flash powder is put 
into a metal tray fixed to the back of the box, and is 
ignited with a small piece of touch paper, the light 
being applied through a small door in the side of the 
box. After the exposure the box is carried to the 
window and opened to allow the smoke to escape. 
Softer and more even lighting effects can be obtained 
by using a little more powder and a second diffuser 
in the forin of a screen between the apparatus and the 
sitter. 
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A NEW USE FOR OLD PRINTS. 


| ITH the presence of the long, winter 

evenings with us, and the fact 
that the war will necessarily make us 
more careful with our odd pence, some 
suggestions as to how to employ our spare 
time at our hobby without incurring 


Pig Í. 


much expense will no doubt be welcome 
to the majority of amateur photographers. 

Practically every photographer has a 
number of prints of various subjects 
which never get further than his pocket- 
book, and it is how to utilise these that 
I am about to describe. | 

Take a piece of s/;/f mounting paper 
about 12 inches square, and on it with 
а compass draw a circle with a 2-inch 
radius, and then, without removing the 
needle point, another circle with a radius 
of 54 inches. Now with a ruler and 
pencil divide the circles into two parts, 
but one half should be slightly larger 
than the other (fig. 1). 

The larger semicircular piece should 
then be cut out with a pair of scissors. 

The next thing to do is to select three 


EN 
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small prints about 34 by 24 inches, pre- 
ferably all of one class of subject, and 
produced by the same printing process, 


and lay them on the semicircular piece of 


paper as shown in fig. 2. The compass is 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N. are invited 


then used to draw a segment of a circle 
across the top and bottom edges of all 
three prints, so that they follow the shape 
of the mounting paper. They are then 


Fie., 3. 


cut to shape, and the sides of the prints 
must also be cut so that they point to the 
centre of the circles (fig. 3). 

A faint pencil line is now made round 
the edges of the prints to mark their 
position, and they are then removed. 

Place the mounting paper on a sheet 
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Fig. 4. 


of glass, and with a sharp knife cut out 
the portion just inside the pencil lines, 
leaving a slight margin all round. The 
prints should then be mounted over the 
openings, with a thin line of seccotine 
round the edges, and the whole put under 
a pile of books for ten minutes to dry. 

It now only remains to bend the piece 
of mounting paper round so that one 
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edge slightly overlaps the other, secure 
it. with a strip of seccotine, and our 
candle-shade is complete (fig. 4). 

The measurements I have given are 
suitable for the standard size candle-shade 
fitting, but if larger or smaller ones are 
required it is only necessary to increase 
or decrease the size of the circles when 
cutting the mounting paper. 

These shades look very well by day, 
but their attractiveness is greatly in- 
creased at night when the candles are 
lighted and the little pictures illuminated 
from behind. Н. Р. 
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ADAPTERS FOR PLATES. 


I: frequently happens that the possessor 
of a half-plate camera desires to use 
a smaller plate, and to do this a carrier 
or adapter 1s employed. These are usually 
home-made from cardboard, and it will be 
found that if fairly thin cardboard is 
used (as is frequently the case), the pres- 
sure of the spring is inclined to buckle 
the same and to force the plate out of 
register of the ground-glass screen. 

Thin card has to be used, owing to only 
one side of the 
intersecting plate 
used in double 
dark slides being 
provided with a 
spring, since, if 
thicker card 
were used, the 
plate would have 
& certain amount 
of play. To over- 
come the undesir- 
able bending of a 
thin cardboard 
carrier, a stouter 
piece should be 
used, and then, 
to avoid the con- 
sequent play 
which would re- 
sult, owing to the 
difference in the 
thickness of the 
plate and the 
camera, a piece 
of card or felt 
slightly smaller 
than the size of 
the plate being 
used is attached 
to the flat side of 
the intersecting 
plate in exact 
register with the 
portion occupied 
by the plate in 
the carrier, in 
order to press the 
plate into regis- 
ter against the cardboard stops on the 
front of the carrier. 

It will be found that this little device 
is very useful, and ensures good focus, 
Of course, a stout carrier can be used 
on the other side, as the spring prevents 
any play on the part of the plate. 

The illustrations, which are sectional 
side elevations, serve to make clear any- 
thing which is not apparent from the 
above description. AC. X. 
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Lesson. 
HOUGH not, strictly 
speaking, a  photo- 
graphic operation, 


this colouring of a 
lantern slide is one 
of those pieces of 
work which the 
photographer often 
wishes to do him- 
self, just, for  in- 
stance, as he may 
wish to make some 
fitting for his camera, 
or frame some of his 
We cannot pretend to give 


pictures. 
full instructions within the limits of a 
short lesson, and.much would be gained 
if we were to demonstrate the various 
operations, for in many cases seeing a 
thing done is a much quicker way of 
learning than the reading of instruc- 


tions. However, if our instructions are 
followed carefully and by actual trial, 
and if, in cases of difficulty, the defec- 
tive result is sent by post to us in con- 
nection with our “In Reply " page, our 
readers ought to be able to produce 
creditable results. 

Here, as in most other directions, 
early efforts should be confined to very 
broad, simple subjects, preferably land- 
scape, as portraits require more experi- 
ence and a keener colour perception. 
After a number of trials, and when the 
ability to apply the colour on large or 
small areas at will has been acquired, 
portraits may be attempted. Two 
methods of working present themselves, 
one with transparent oil colours, and 
the other with stains or dyes. Water- 
colours are not suitable. Care must be 
exercised in the selection of the oil 
colours, and particularly of the yellow, 
and it is worth while knowing that 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton supply 
little sets of colours for slide painting. 
As it is, four or five shillings is quite 
sufficient for any ordinary work. 

We will consider, first of all, the oil 
colour method. The slide should be 
made in the usual way, but should be 
not quite so strong as it would be if 
required for monochrome. If the 
shadows are heavy, it is difficult to get 
the proper effect of colour, the photo- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


graphic image degrading the colour by 
its addition of black. At the same time, 
the shade should be lighter by reason of 
less development, and not by reason of 
less exposure. "That is, there should be 
detail all over, the whole of the draw- 
ing being supplied by the photograph. 
It is well to use the toughening bath of 
formalin which we recommended in a 
previous article, and the slide should be 
thoroughly dry before any application of 
colour is made. 

In order to get the gelatine surface of 
the slide into a condition to “ take” the 
oil colour well, it must be rubbed 
gently over with turpentine applied with 
a bit of soft silk rag. This turpentine 
should be the refined quality, as sup- 
plied by artists’ colourmen. Practically 
all the turpentine will be rubbed off 
again, that is, it must not be left on 
the film as a wet layer. Now take, say, 
the blue for the sky, and paint evenly 
over the whole of the sky with a sable 
brush. The colour should be applied 
fairly fully, and of a deeper blue than 
that decided for the sky, because a 
good deal of what is applied will be 
dabbed off again with the dabber. This 
dabbing is intended to give an even 
tone, such as it is practically impos- 
sible to obtain with the brush alone. 

The dabber consists of a little tuft of 
dry cotton wool, enclosed in a double 
thickness of fine silk or a single thick- 
ness of soft glove kid. It should be 
about the size of a large hazel nut, and 
the silk or kid should be tied round the 
cotton wool so as to hold the whole 
securely. Several of these may be 
made, so that each colour has its own 
dabber, and frequent cleaning of the kid 
is avolded. A few small dabbers may be 
made for softening edges and for treat- 
ing small areas. The dabber will be 
worked across the sky, dabbing gently 
backwards and forwards over the sur- 
face until the colour is evened, but every 
attempt should be made to get a grada- 
tion of tone, for in nature no surface 
is even from side to side, but always 
shows gradation. Most usually a blue 
sky will be bluer towards the zenith, 
and rather greyer towards the horizon. 
In some cases, as, for instance, with 
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evening skies, the colour may be a pale 
lemon, or even orange near the horizon, 
shading off into blue or purplish blue 
at the top edge of the picture. In this 
case the colours will be applied on their 
respective areas, and blended into each 
other by means of dabbing. Until the 
sky can be worked in in this way it is 
better not to attempt any further work. 
If the result is unsatisfactory it must 
be cleaned off with turpentine, for these 
oil colours with the medium supplied 
will dry in a few hours, and if then an 
attempt is made to remove the colour 
some damage may be done to the sur- 
face of the film. 

One of the difficulties which must be 
overcome is the joining of the sky and 
the sky line of the landscape. Where 
the distant planes of the picture are 
really distant, say distant hills or 
stretches of moorland and suchlike, the 
colour will be broken, and the sky 
colour may be dabbed right across on to 
the landscape portion with advantage. 
In this case the landscape colour may 
be applied to some considerable extent 
with the dabber, so as to avoid any 
sharply defined edge. Where the sky 
line is formed by nearer objects, the 
contrast will be greater, and the brush 
may be used more freely in applying the 
colour. There is, however, no reason 
why the colour of the sky should not be 
dabbed well over the landscape, pro- 
vided it is weak and delicate. To do 
this gives the advantage of "broken 
colour," and. except for a few brilliant 
touches in the foreground, a painter 
seldom uses any pure colour, either 
primary or secondary. That is, almost 
every broad tint is a tertiary, tending 
towards one of the primaries ог 
secondaries. 

When we come to the foreground 
objects, we must still keep to broad 
masses of colour, softened with the 
dabber, and we must remember that to 
a very great extent the colour is broken 
by the grey photographic image over 
which we are working. Having got in 
all our masses corresponding to the 
broad washes of the water-colourist, we 
may proceed to the sharper touches of 
almost pure colour for foreground 
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objects, such as cattle, near figures, 
and so on. These touches should be 
applied with great precision, and, if 
necessary, with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. In many cases they will be quite 
minute, yet when the slide is projected 
on to the screen there should be no over- 
running of the photographic outline. 
There is a great tendency to overdo 
these sharp, crisp touches of colour 
and detail. Photography itself almost 
always errs in that it gives too small an 
area of half-tone, and far too much in 
the way of deep shadows and high 
lights. It is, to some extent, to avoid 
this defect in the finished slide that we 
suggest keeping it considerably on the 
soft and delicate side. Then, having 
got in our broad tones, we may add our 
crisp touches as accents, taking care to 
emphasise in this way points which 
come right in the composition of the 
picture. 

After finishing the painting, the slide 
should be left to dry, and though a few 
hours is sufficient in many cases, it is 
well to leave it for a few days if pos- 
sible, so that there may be no risk of 
damaging the surface when masking 
and binding up. 

Now let us turn to the other method 
of using stains or dyes. Неге, again, 
special outfits are put up, and may be 
obtained by the worker from the 
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various houses who deal in lantern 
equipment. The main difference be- 
tween the oil and the dye' method lies 
in the fact that oil colour is applied to 
the film and remains on the surface, 
while the dye is actually soaked up 
into the film. The dabbing method is 
obviously unsuitable, or even incapable 
of application, and we must get our 
even “washes” of colour in some other 
way. This is best done by gradual 
application, a building up of the de- 
sired strength. The sky may be again 
taken as an instance. The slide 
should be placed upside down, and the 
sky portion damped with a good-sized 
sable brush. Then a weak wash of 
dye of the proper colour may be applied. 
This will be absorbed by the damped 
gelatine film, and the damping, to 
begin with, has the same effect of pre- 
venting the formation of hard edges as 
the damping of the paper has in water- 
colour work. By keeping the dye weak 
we require several applications in order 
to get the desired strength, and this in 
itself tends to prevent uneven or 
patchy markings. Should the colour 
be incorrect or too heavy, much, if not 
all, of it may be removed by washing 
under the tap. 

If it is desired to remove water from 
the surface of the slide, a soft cambric 
handkerchief may be pressed gently on 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
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и, and in any case it is better not to 
attempt a further application of dye 
when there is any surface moisture 
present. Most of what we have said 
previously about the oil method applies 
also to the dye method, that is, ina 
general way. The main technical dif- 
ference is that in the one case we get 
softness and distribution by dabbing, 
and in the other by repeated applica- 
tion of weak washes. Much may be 
done by varying the degree of dampness 
of the gelatine film; the less damp it is 
the more definite will be the edges of 
our washes, and so on. 

When we come to the final crisp 
touches, we shall need to use our dyes 
stronger, and to keep the film less 
damp, and it may often be necessary to 
wait until the slide is almost or quite 
dry before applying these final crisp 
touches of colour. The use of an elec- 
tric fan will facilitate this drying, if 
the work is wanted in a hurry. 

It is scarcely necessary to varnish a 
slide which has been painted with oil 
colours, as the oil colour and medium 
give a protective coating; but slides 
coloured with dyes may with advantage 
be varnished, as this not only protects 
them, but adds to the effect of the 
colour. The processes of binding and 
finishing off are naturally the same as 
with monochrome slides. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


Suitabilitv, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to 
G. Williams, 113, Desboro' Road, High Wycombe. (Title of 
print, “An Impression.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
Anti-Screen ; exposure, т sec. ; stop, Е/5.6; time of day, 3 p.m., 
August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington C.C. smooth, hypo alum toned. 


The Second Prize to Kwee Kien Toen, Semarang, Java. (Title 
of print, “Night Study.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Flashlight, exposed to 8 in. magnesium; lens, Bis-Telar; 


October; printing process, Ilford Gaslight. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. E. Markcrow, 45, Stainton 
Road, Endcliffe, Sheffield. (Title of print, “The Farmyard.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen ; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; lens, Beck Isostigmar; stop, F/8; time of day, 3.30 p.m., 
September; developer, Diamidophenol; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington C.C. Rough, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss N. Pickles, 79, Ingelow Road, 
Queen's Road, Clapham. (Title of print, “Portrait of a Child.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Zenith; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, 
Ross; stop, F/8; time of day, 12 noon, November ; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Ilford bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

M. O. Dell, Hammersmith ; R. Menochio, Turin ; C. Ponting, 

Gt. Missenden; J. McArthur, Bellshill; J. Carle, Tottenham ; 
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E. Markcrow, Sheffield; Е. B. Smith, Canterbury ; Н. Warner, 
Hammersmith; G. Burrows, Manor Park; J. Rollinson, Padi- 
ham; T. Evans, Clapham; E. Dale, Jersey; С. Whitney, North- 
ampton ; S. Milner, Cardiff; F. Bolton, Acomb. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Tremáyne, 46, Orchard 
Road, Twickenham, (Title of print, “Kew Palace.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Anti-Screen; exposure, 1-roth sec. ; 
stop, F/4.5; lens, Goerz Dogmar; time of day, 11 o'clock, 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged 
from quarter-plate on Wellington B.B. bromide, sulphide toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

H. Barnes, Llandudno (3); J. Corney, Yorks.; A. Ratcliffe, 
Rochdale; J. Martin, Bellshill; L. Hickmott, Bristol; Н. 
Hawksley, Sheffield; Miss I. Nixon, Blyth; N. B. Motiwalla, 
Bombay (4) ; Miss Middleton, Buckingham; С. Roulson, Lough- 
borough (2); E. Fetzer, Finsbury Park; A. Clark, Fulham; 
Miss C. Bell, Gateshead; E. Baldwin, Tottenham; E. Martin, 
Bristol; Miss M. Sturgess, Bath; No name, Teddington. 


Owing to pressure on space this week the names of competitors 
placed in Classes I., IT., and III. are omitted. 
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. . А selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post; but each query. 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
{ATION will be freely given,. 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


and correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lantern Slides. 


Can you tell me the distance between lens 
and negative, also lens and plate in fixed 
focus reducing camera to make slides (31 by 3) 
from half-plate (6$ by 43) with lens of 8 in. 


focal length? 
P. J. H. (Bush Hill Park). 


To reduce 6} to 31 is to reduce in the 
ratio of 2 to 1. If you add т to the ratio 2 
you get 3. Now multiply this by 8, and 
you get 24 inches as the lens to plate 
distance. Again, as the ratio is 2, you 
next divide the longer conjugate, 24, by 2, 
and get 12 as the lens to slide distance. 


Film Development. 

(1) The proportion of soda in formula quoted 

seems small, etc. (2) Would it be better to 

dilute Ensign formula? (3) Is it safe to fix 

films while in apron of tank machine? etc. 

S. В. Г. (Camberwell). 

(1) Why not give the formula a trial 
with one test exposure? Tank developers 
usually are decidedly dilute. (2) Our 
advice in general is, follow the vendor's 
or manufacturer's instructions. This also 
answers No. 3. 


Old Negatives. 
I have quantity of old negatives which I 
want to wash for the glass. How can I re- 
cover the silver and gelatine? How much 
can I recover, aud what is the value of same? 
A. V. A. (Renfrew). 
All replies are to initials and post town. 
By soaking negatives in fairly hot kitchen 
soda and water you will be able to get the 
films off the glass. We have never heard 
of any way of recovering the gelatine of 
old film coatings, and doubt its possi- 
bility. You can collect and dry the 
films, which contain some silver, which 
you can reduce in bulk by burning the 
gelatine. This will not reduce the actual 
quantity of silver. You can then send this 
to a refiner, who will recover the silver 
from the ash far cheaper than you can do 
it for yourself. But in any case, with 
silver at such a low price, it is very doubt- 
ful if the value of the recovered silver 
will pay for the cost of recovery. 


Lens, Stops, etc. | 
I have a lens marked, etc. Can you tell me 
the equivalent F numbers? What is the best 
colour for flashlight portraiture? 
. A. К. (Natal). 
The numbers 10, 20, 30, probably are 
F/1o, F/20, F/3o, but you can easily verify 
or refute this by measuring them. Focus 
for a very distant object. Measure the 
distance between focussing screen and 


lens if single or stop if doublet. Call 
this the focal length. Now measure the 
diameter of the stop opening. Divide this 
(diameter) into the focal length, and you 
get (approximately) the F number. Thus, 
if the focal len be s inches and dia- 


meter of stop be 4 inch, you may call that. 


stop F/10. The most useful backgrounds 
for this purpose are dark grey and light 
grey. The former has the advantage of 
subduing the appearance of cast shadows. 
The print you send is very creditable 
indeed, and better than the average 
examples which come under our notice. 
You would find *Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy," by Mortimer, a very helpful 
book, price 1s. 2d., post free. One of the 
chief things to bear in mind in connection 
with all artificial light portraiture is the 
avoidance of harsh contrasts of lights, 
shades, and shadows, by the use of re- 
flectors and diffusing screens. 


Dark-room. 

I should be obliged if you can tell me how 

to prevent dampness in my dark-room, which 

is an upper room, with one inside wall. Also 

how to prevent brass work tarnishing. 

G. R. R. (Macclesfield). 

If there is a fireplace in the room, keep 
a small, slow-burning fire going for a day 
or two. Failing a fireplace, a heating 
stove of some kind would be advisable. 
Have the window open at the top for an 
inch or so all the daytime. Select fine 
and bright weather, so as to dry the walls 
as thoroughly as possible. Then paint 
the inside of the walls with any of the 
damp-proof paints which are obtainable 
from any up-to-date oil-shop or iron- 
monger. To keep brass clean and bright 
means frequent attention for a minute or 
two. А mere trace of vaseline, or, better 
still, Russian tallow, may be used to 
polish the surface. Use only just enough 
of either of these lubricants to know it is 
there. 


Plate Speeds. 
I have bought some Record plates, H. and D. 
soo. What is the equivalent Wynne number? 
What exposure will be required for portraits 
with incandescent gas with these plates? 
Also what exposure for bromide enlarging by 
daylight ? A. E. D. (Lancaster). 
(1) Н. and D. соо is equivalent to 735 
Watkin or 173.5 Wynne. (2) It is not 
possible to give anything like a definite 
answer, as the exposure depends on 
several factors unknown to us, e.g., stop, 
distance of sitter from camera and from 
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light. But the following imaginary case 
may give you some quite rough idea as a 
starting-point for a few trials. Plate 500 
H. and D.; light, 2 to 3 ft. from sitter; 
focus of lens, 5 to 6 ins.; stop, F/8; 
sitter, 2 to 3 yards from camera ; try one 
minute as a starting-point. (3) As to day- 
light enlarging, here, again, there are too 
many unknown factors, and especially the 
greatly varying quality of the light, stop, 
negative, degree of enlargement, sensitive- 
ness of paper, etc. The only thing for you 
to do is to make a few trial strip exposures, 
such as 5, 20, 100, 500 seconds, and so 
on, till you get somewhere near the mark. 
Copyina. 

In copying from. black and white bromide 


print is it possible to get a negative to show 
as much, contrast as the original? I have | 


failed to do this. 
T. McD. (Glyn Neath). 
Yes, this should not present any diffi- 
culty if the following points are noted : — 
The original must be quite flat, and in a 
good, strong, even light, e.g., bright, dif- 
fused daylight outdoors, or magnesium 
light indoors at night. Use a slow, well- 


` coated plate, e.g., slow landscape or, pre- 


ferably, a “process” plate. Exposure 
must be only just enough, and no more 
than enough, to give dense deposit for the 
white-paper part. Select a density-giving 
developer, such as hydroquinone; tem- 
perature between 60 and 70 deg. F. Go on 
developing until the black lines begin to 
show a trace of development result, then 
stop at once. Employ an acid fixing bath. 
Intensify the negative, if needful ; but this 
ought not to be necessary. Developer: 
(A) Water то oz., potas. metabisulphite 
2 drm., hydroquinone 14 drm. (B) Water 
10 OZ., sodium carb. 1 oz., potas. bromide 
3 gr. Use equal parts of A and B. 


Blank White Background. 
Could you explain how to get a portrait with 
a white background just as though it had 
been drawn? D. S. C. (Swansea). 


Please obey our rule as to full name 
and address. Photograph the person in 
front of a white background, e.g. sheet 
stretched flat without creases. If this does 
not come white enough in the print then 
stop out the background with photopake. 
Gaslight v. Bromide Printing. 

How much shorter is the time for printing bromid 

than gaslight papers ? A. К. (Leeds). 

This cannot be answered with a precise 
numerical, for the simple reason that both 
gaslight and bromide papers vary in speed 
Or sensitiveness. Some bromide papers 
require three or four times the exposure 
of others. Therefore your best plan will 
be to make a few trial exposures. But to 
give you some quite rough ideas, you may 
begin by assuming that the bromide paper 
will be something like fifty times as rapid 
as the gaslight paper. Or you can put it 
another way, by supposing that 6 in. from 
the light source with gaslight will be 
somewhere about 3 to 4 ft. from the light 
with bromide paper. Thus suppose your 
standard negative takes one minute at 
6 in. with gaslight paper. Try a bromide 
print at 3 to 4 ft., fixing a distance and 
keeping to it, and give the whole print a 
quarter minute, cover up a 4 in. strip of 
the negative and give another quarter 
minute, cover up another j in. strip and 
give half a minute, and so on. Using a 
quarter-plate negative and } in. strips you 
can get eight different exposures, e.g., i, 
1, 4, 1, 2, 4, 8, and these in total give you 
1, 3, 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 minutes. Amongst 
them you are sure to find one that is about 
right; most probably between half and 
two minutes. 
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The East Anglians. 


I thought it was Russell Square. It always has been Russell 
Square before. But the other evening it was Norfolk, or it 
may have been Suffolk, or perhaps Cambridge, or Lincoln. It 
was East Anglia anyway. I always had the stupid impression 
that in order to get to East Anglia you took a ticket at Liver- 
pool Street. It is not so at all. For the present, East Anglia 
is housed in Russell Square, and on the presentation of a visit- 
ing card you can See it, lea and fen, and haunted stream, 
meadow, wold, and creek. So much better, as one patriot said 
to me, than those interminable Italian things—Santa This, and 
Santa That. On the occasion of my visit, East Anglia was not 
only hanging on the wall, but was walking about the floor. 
Somebody introduced me to Edward Peake as a terrible fellow. 
I mean that Z was the terrible fellow, not Peake. Nobody would 
ever find a terrible fellow in that gentle schoolmaster of Nor- 
ae the mildest mannered man who ever laid it on with the 
birch. 


Norfolk Stew. 

“Have the smelling salts ready when you read next week’s 
A. P.,” said my introducer to Mr. Peake. There will be no need 
of smelling salts. The East Anglian Federationists enjoy far 
too much of my esteem. Had they come from Wales or Scot- 
land they might be having a bad half-hour, but I am too deeply 
sensible of the contribution which East Anglia has made to 
photography, and to art, and to London, and to civilisation 
generally, to hurt as much as the toe-nail of an East Anglian 
grasshopper. (I am an East Anglian myself.) Indeed, I doubt 
whether London would be worth a stray German shell were it 
not for the men who have come to it from Lincolnshire, and 
from Norfolk, of course, and even from Suffolk, and perhaps 
from a bit of Essex, but especially from Lincolnshire. (I myself 
come from Lincolnshire. So did Tennyson.) 


Air and Space. 

Mr. Peake delivered the finest address on pictorial photo- 
graphy I have heard for many a weary day. In a room packed 
tull of people, most of them big and brawny East Anglians, 
and all puffing at their pipes like mad, until Edward Peake 
looked like a frail figure dimly outlined in the mist of his native 
broads, he entered an eloquent plea, above all things, for “air 
and space.” So considerable was his oratorical triumph, in 
fact, that a worthy civic dignitary of East Anglia who was 
present was moved to emotion. I have never seen an alderman 
so affected. I did not think it of aldermen. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the civic agitation was due to a photograph 
of the native heath, or to a passing reminiscence concerning 
one of the great painters of the Norwich school to the effect 
that he stole his (the civic dignitary’s) fathers umbrella, and 
thus conclusively proved his possession of artistic genius. 


Well, I Never! 


One other triumph had Mr. Peake, so remarkable a triumph 
that I hesitate to repeat the incident, since it can hardly be 
believed. It is a commonplace that eloquence breeds eloquence, 
and among those who lighted his flare at the torch of Mr. Peake 
was a well-known pictorial photographer. In the course of some 
well-chosen remarks, this gentleman quoted at considerable 
length the words of an art critic, Ruskin, or Tilney, or some- 
body. It was quite a lengthy passage, and I asked him after- 
wards to let me have the privilege of reading it over from his 
notes. “Oh,” said he, “I didn’t read it.” “But,” I exclaimed, 
“you don’t mean to say that you committed to memory the 
words of an art critic—you a pictorial photographer, one of 
those who stick a pitchfork through all critical dicta?” “ Merely 
a tag of mine,” was his reply. Who shall say that things are 
not Moving in pictorialism? 


The Long Look. 
Mr. Peake, by the way, urged photographers to look longer 
at the scene in front of them before pressing the button. 
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Indeed, he would have a photographer spend 

a lingering afterncon viewing a landscape, and 

then come back next day, and having whistled 

the clouds and lighting arrangements back into 

the place they formerly occupied, take the photograph. It may 
be a convenience, to his thinking, to have the picture impressed 
on a piece of glass, but it is of much more importance that it 
should be printed in the memory ; in that case we shall be able 
to ink up, or oil it up afterwards with better justification. But 
I fear that Mr. Peake has not grasped the true inwardness 
of pictorial photography after all. It is well known that all 
the great photographers never look at the scene until after they 
have made the exposure. That is the reason they sometimes 
hit upon a great picture. If they had to look at it first they 
might as well turn into mere painters straight away. 


The Difference. 


The parallel between photography and gunfire has often been 
worked out. Gunfire, of course, may decapitate persons, while 
photography may inflict still more terrible injuries. Neverthe- 
less, there are differences between the attention which has been 
paid, say, to Scarborough and Whitby by a host of photographers 
on the one hand, and by enemy warships on the other. Both 
camera and warship decide that the view is a striking one, and 
have a shot at it. Only, in the case of the camera, it is the 
photographer himself who is struck by the view, and in the 
case of the enemy warship the persons struck are Johnny Smith, 
aged nine, and Maggie Brown, aged three and a half. On the 
whole, we still have an old-fashioned idea that photography 
represents the higher form of culture. 


Immune. 
* Weather has no effect upon Madame ——’s photography."— 
Daily Sketch. : 


Ah, happy lady, though so dull the day, 
While through the haggard trees the chil] wind drones, 
We find in you, as though the time were May, 
The play of lighter tones. 


The fog is on us, shadowed is the earth, 
And through the clouds no sun its way can win, 
Yet dark December is of nothing-worth— 
You ll put the high lights in. 


And though the hail come, and the snow, and the ice, 
Yet when on mounts we find your name embossed, 
We know that here at least—let this suffice— 
There will not be a frost. 
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Editorial. 


Has it ever occurred to you that there 


are just two kinds of photographers ? 


One is the happy-go-lucky individual 
who says, '' The less you know about the 
theory of photography the better," ; 
and tke other is the man who has the 
scientific, mathematical bias—the clever 
worker who knows all about focal lengths, 
plate speeds, stops, and the tabulated 
duration of exposure for any given sub- 
ject, in any given light, at any given time. 

Both of these photographers get good 
results ! 

We sometimes think the first type 
possesses what may be called '' photo- 
graphic genius; " atother times we think 
his good results are due to the very simple 
fact of his using regularly and consistently 
one make of plates, in one camera. 
Anyhow, there must be some secret 
behind the fine results this class of worker 
so often gets. And we know that it is 
true that if a photographer will continue 
to use, say, Imperial Special Rapid 
plates, or Imperial Special Sensitive 
plates, or Imperial N.F. (NON-FILTER) 
plates, regularly and consistently, with 
only one camera, he achieves a sort of 
INTUITIVE knowledge—an instinctive 
knowledge—of precisely what exposure 
to give for any given subject. The 
worker who relies on instinct is often 
using a far more lucid guide than mere 
reasoning | But to achieve the '' instinct "' 
for correct exposure you certainly should 
use but one brand of plates, and, prefer- 
ably, those should be IMPERIAL plates 
— ;ince Imperial plates are ever and always 
tne same; reliable, uniform in speeds 
and quality. 

But whether you work by instinct or 
by reasoning, it is positive that you will 
have many puzzling problems in exposure 
at times. And the importance of correct 
exposure cannot be over-estimated. “ If 
photographers," wrote the Rev. F. C. 
Lambert, ' would only give as much 
thought and attention to this funda- 
mental factor of success as they give 
to development, intensification, and re- 
duction, they would find the two latter 
processes but seldom needed, and the 
average quality of their work enor- 
mously enhanced." 

We recommend our readers to peruse 
the interesting letter printed in the next 
column. It is a pleasing fact that the 
Imperial Exposure Meters and Reckoners 
are meeting with more favour every week ; 
dealers tell us that the demand for these 
remarkable little shilling instruments is so 
great that they can hardly keep pace with 
it. In actual usefulness the Imperial 
Exposure Meter at ONE SHILLING 
is not eclipsed by meters sold at twenty 
times the price. Surely there can be 
no excuse for faulty exposures now ! 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., Ld.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Negative on an Imperial Ordinary plate; F/8; one-eighth sec.; September, 3 p.m. 
By Robert Berry, Chorley. 


Mr. M.’s APPRECIATION. 


HUNDREDS OF SUCCESSES DUE TO IMPERIAL 
EXPOSURE METERS AND RECKONERS. 


DEAR S1rs,—I have often read with 
great interest your little paper within a 


paper, and I heartily agree with all : 


you say therein. I have now been using 
your plates for nearly ten years, but I 
think you should give more attention 
to your exposure meters. I will tell you 
why I think so: fully a hundred photo- 
graphers have asked me how I always 
managed to get my. exposures SO cor- 
rectly; my reply always takes this form 
—I simply show them my Imperial Meter, 
and some of them have been amazed 
and delighted with the simplicity of it 
all. 

Only a few weeks ago, a doctor friend 
saw me busy with some prints. He said 
to me, '" How do you manage to judge 
the correct exposure for all these different 
subjects ? " "There and then he had his 
first lesson with the Imperial Meter! 
He was so delighted he asked for your 
address. But this is only one of many 
instances I could give. Take my advice 
and tell people about your splendid 
Exposure Meters and Reckoners. They 
are priceless, yet they only cost one 
shilling.—Yours truly, 


Whitwell, Mansfield. T. S. M. 


AUGUST HOLIDAYS ! 


August is nearly here! The most agree- 
able month of all the twelve. Don't you 
feel the pull of August ? It is one of the 
transitional periods when nature 15 
changing—when the instinct for change 
moves in the thought of man. Change! 
Change of locality and of environment— 
change of occupation itself—we crave for 
it in August. The season stimulates 
energy as it also revives it. In August 
we go forth, camera in hand, and some- 
times guide-book too, to make for our- 
selves the most perfect negatives we ever 
made yet! And how shall we do this— 
how shall we be sure of beautiful nega- 
tives? Easily, friend, easily ; all over 
the Continent of Europe (and elsewhere) 
you can buy IMPERIAL PLATES— 
the amazingly manufactured plates that 


yield 99 per cent. good negatives abroad 


and. at home. To paraphrase: “ ASK 
ANY MAN WHO USES THEM.” 

P.S.—When going forth on holidays, 
remember: YOU CANNOT BUY 
BETTER PLATES ANYWHERE IN 
THE WHOLE WORLD — AND 
IMPERIALS ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE. 


The Imperial Exposure Meters and Reckoners are sold 
at all dealers’, price 1/- ea h. The expenditure of one 
shilling on an Imperial Meter or Reckoner saves you—oh! 
countless shillings in faulty exposures. And you cannot get 
a better теѓ. ғ or reckoner, no matter how much you pagt 
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SELF-TONING PAPER 
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[llingworth's E ea 
"Enitone" Self- | BAAR 
toning paper does | MA eS 
not curl, but lies. ` 
flat in the dish, 
and does not 
crack or stain. on. [ 
drying. „К 


When you require 
a paper that is at 
once easy and 
economical to use 
—that will give 
permanent prints 
quickly and with- 
out trouble—apply 
to your own 


. 99 А 
“ Enitone " gives 


real P.O.P.- 


Purple tones in 
Hypo only, and 
does not require 


1. Dealer for Illing- 


worth sSelf-toning 
paper “ Enitone." - 


any preliminary 
washing. 
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From a print on ILLINGWORTH'S “ ENITONE,” 


Illingworth’s  Enitone " is the simplest Self- Toning paper made, and is supplied in 
three surfaces—Glossy, Matt, and Satin. Stocked by all the leading dealers in ` 
photographic materials. If you are unable to obtain supplies, write direct 
to our works for the name of the nearest Dealer who stocks “ Enitone." 


T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., korks,” Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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Editorial. 


White-shoed, beflanelled and straw- 
hatted, he strolled along the jetty of a 
western fishing village and seaside resort. 

Every now and again he peeped within 
the hood of his reflex camera—obviously 
he was out for photographs. Now he 
came upon a party of ancient fishermen ; 
and it was pleasing to see with what 


quickness he focussed and ‘ snapped ". 


this picturesque group of sea-dogs. Still 
regarding him, we saw that he was also 
taking pictures of the boats in harbour— 
of smacks passing out on the tide; and, 
again, of a bevy of naked boys just racing 
back to their clothes, after their morning 
swim at the end of the jetty. 

We strolled along towards him, and lo! 
from behind the little lighthouse appeared 
another photographer—this one had a 
small folding camera. For a few minutes 
he gazed, shyly, at the reflex owner ; 
and then, walking up to him, he said: 
“ Excuse me, but what exposures are 
you giving this morning? The light down 
here seems so strong, I hardly know 
what to give.” 

The reflex man looked at him, and 
then entered into a long conversation. 
Finally he took from his pocket a small 
object that looked no bigger than a season 
ticket; and this is what he said: “ GET 
ONE OF THESE, AND YOU WILL 
BE CERTAIN OF YOUR EXPOSURES, 
UNDER ANY CONDITIONS, AND AT 
ANY TIME. I NEVER HAVE OVER 
OR UNDER EXPOSURE, SIMPLY 
BECAUSE I WORK BY THIS." 

What the veflex man showed the other 
man was an Imperial Exposure Meter! 
tts cost, ONE SHILLING ONLY ! 

Now if you are going away for a holiday 
you should get this fact well in mind: 
it is much more satisfactory, and a great 
deal less trouble, for you to have your 
exposures fixed for you at any hour of 
the day by an instrument like the Im- 
perial Exposure Meter, than to worry 
along by guesswork or “ home” ideas 
about the correct exposure to give 

The Imperial Exposure Meter automatically 
takes into account all the factors; and indi- 
cates, by one simple and rapid movement, the 
CORRECT EXPOSURE required, in any 
light, for any subject, with any plate and for 
any stop. The Imperial Exposure Meter 
MEASURES and INDICATES the intensity 
of the light at any place, at any time,.and all 
by means of a little strip of sensitised paper—a 


` supply of which goes with each Meter supplied. 


he Meter costs only one shilling—is the 
equal of meters costing many times more— 
and can be obtained at all dealers’. 

An even simpler method of calculating ex- 
posures is supplied by the Imperial Exposure 
RECKONER. In this a table of light-values 
is given; weather, plate, subject, and stop are 
all taken into account, and you are shown, ata 
glance, the correct exposure to give. Like the 
Meter, its cost is only one shilling. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., Ld., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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PASTORAL SCENE IN GERMANY, - 


From ап Imberial 5.5.0. negative by Dr. J. L. Heinhe, Mannheim, Germany. (Imperial Plates are largely 
used all over the Continent now a days, as well as throughout America and the British Colonies ) 
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PLATES 


Nothing but absolute MERIT has placed Imperial Plates in the forefront of 

photographic opinion in all parts of the world to-day. Our sales in every part 

of the globe increase month by month—the one cause—MERIT. Imperial 
QUALITY tells! 
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Illingworth's. 
" Enitone" Self- 
toning paper does 
not curl, but lies 


flat in the dish, 


and does not 


crack or stain on 
drying. 


" Enitone " gives 


real P.O.P.- 


Purple tones in 


Hypo only, and 
does not require 
any preliminary 
washing. 


(Gelatino-Chloride) 


From a print on ILLINGWORTH S " ENITONE.” 


CWORTH$ 


` SELF-TONING PAPER 


When you require 
a paper that is 
at once easy and 
economical to use 
—that will give 
permanent prints 
quickly and with- 
out trouble—apply 
to your own 
Dealer for llling- 
worth's Self-toning 
paper ‘‘ Enitone." 


Illingworth’s “ Enitone” is the simplest Self-Toning paper made, and is supplied in 
three surfaces—Glossy, Matt, and Satin. Stocked by all the leading dealers in 


photographic materials. 


If you are unable to obtain supplies, write direct 


to our works for the name of the nearest Dealer who stocks “ Enitone." 


T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., "ERT 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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. Editorial. 

Usually, at this season of the year, 
the illustrated dailies are well filled with 
" holiday " photographs, taken by the 
seaside. __ | 

Indeed, for many weeks this season 
we have already seen such photographs. 
Then suddenly a new kind of “ holiday- 
makers'" picture appears! Hundreds of 
promenaders on the Margate cliff-tops— 
but they are not “© promenading.” No! 
every man, woman, and child in this 
photograph, although each and all obvious 
“ holiday makers," is looking intently 
out to sea. And no wonder—for they 
are watching the interesting sight of the 
Channel gunboats or torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers, rounding up passing cargo 
vessels as a sheep-dog rounds up sheep. 

Another “seaside holiday " picture 
shows us a naval warplane swooping into 
Ramsgate Harbour, and mounted on 
the flying-machine is a wicked-looking gun. 
. Yet another picture is a snapshot of 
a party of sad-faced little foreign waiters 
and young servant men, leaving a huge 
seaside hotel—and, incidentally, all further 
hope of “ tips" this year. One cannot 
but feel sorry for these poor little wretches 
of conscripts. They would much rather 
stay and wait upon the English ladies 
and gentlemen. But though they belong 
to a people whose “© masses” are as 
peace-loving as our own, their race is 
governed by  war-mad autocrats—by 
Teuton nobles who have lusted, ‘“‘ mailed- 
fistedly," after a baser kind of Imperialism 
than Britons have ever known. 

Amateurs this season will, in many 
cases, use their hobby as a means of 
making records of the unusual and stirring 
scenes of the war months. 

In former wars the day-by-day diaries 
of people who cared to make private 
records of what they went through, have 
ultimately proved rich material for the 
novelist—as witness such accounts as 
those in Mr. Arnold Bennet’s story, 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale," of ordinary 
daily life in Paris during the siege. 

The photographic scrap-books of many 
hundreds of amateur photographers will, 
even in a few months, be filed with 
interesting pictures that will carry for- 


ward into the new era of Peace and. 


Sanity, records of everlasting interest— 
even if they be merely the pictures that 
show us our own towns and country- 
side in war time. 

A hobby is to many people the relief 
from stressful conditions; and we think 
the hobby photographic will be to many, in 
a stressful time, the same source of recrea- 
tion that it proves to be at normal times. 

On this page, this. week, we publish a photo- 
graph by au Imperial-plate user; made weeks 
before the British lion gazed seawards and then 
resolved to go forth to fight, this photograph is 
not without some topical interest at the moment 
of going to press. 


E IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., Ld.. 
TE CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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SUPPOSEDLY SOMNOLENT; YET VERY OBSERVANT. THE 
BRAVEST ANIMAL ALIVE—OF MIGHTY STRENGTH IN BATTLE. 


An Imperial Study. 


= 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DIARY 
AND RECORD MAKING - 


For Amateur record-pictures and Press Photo- 
graphs of every description the plate par 
excellence is the IMPERIAL SPECIAL 
SENSITIVE or IMPERIAL SPECIAL 
RAPID. For full colour correction, plus. 
similar high speeds, no plate made can equal 
the IMPERIAL NON-FILTER (N.-F.) 
plate. On sale at All Dealers’ throughout the 
British Empire. 
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For bright, sparkling little prints 


Illingworth’s “ Enitone " Self-toning Paper is the easiest and most economical 
paper to use.  "'Enitone" requires no preliminary washing, and requires 
Hypo only to give the most beautiful range of tones. For permanent 
prints, quickly and without trouble, use 


{LLINGWORTHS 


SELF-TONING PAPER 


Illingworth’s ‘‘Enitone” Self-toning Paper does not curl, 
but lies flat in the dish, and does not crack or stain on 
drying.  "Enitone" gives real P.O.P. Purple tones in 
Hypo only. | 


Illingworth’s *'Enitone" is the simplest Self-toning paper made, 
and it is stocked by all the leading dealers in photographic materials. 
If you are unable to obtain supplies, write direct to our works 
for the name of the nearest Dealer who stocks “ Emitone." 


T. ILLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., ""оккзго Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
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Editorial. 


Hate, wrath and vengeance are forms 
of fear—that is, forms of death. 

Yet, as we Britons have seen, argument, 
logic, reason, justice are idle words 
when the fanatical passions of war are 
involved. Europe ablaze with the red 
torch of warfare makes a pitiful sight. 
The millions are in the field, and hot hate 
is in the saddle. What may we do, who 
presently. remain at home ? 

A famous photographic writer answers 
this question simply : 

Let us then studiously avoid everything likely to 
help to throw business out of gear, to however small 
an extent. Instead of regarding the war as an excuse 
for making alteration in our life, let us look upon it 
as a particularly strong reason for not doing so. We 
cannot consistently urge manufacturers and traders 
to do their utmost to keep works going and hands 
employed if we at the same time discontinue to purchase 
and use their productions. Our clear course at the 
moment is to live our lives with just that very minimum 
of alteration which circumstances permit. We are 
best helping our country in its life and death struggle 
by doing our best to keep the mechanism of its com- 
mercial life running steadily and smoothly. 


““ Carry оп’! Push ahead with endless 


possible branches of the fine hobby that 
brings, as only an intellectual and artistic 


hobby can, “ peace of mind in time of 


travail." “Маг cuncta ministrat im- 
fetus "—'" Fury and haste do lay all 
waste, misplacing all, disgracing all.” 
Imperialists, at all events, are not 
being scared away from their pleasant 
hobby. Their letters arrive, quite '' as 
usual.” Obviously, like true Britons in 
any unsettled times, they are '' Being 
Normal." Неге is a letter we have just 
received from one user of Imperial Plates 
—not a word about the war; yet you 
may be sure he does not forget it. 
Obviously he is an Imperialist such as 
old Nuttall, of dictionary fame, describes : 
"IMPERIALIST : an upholder of an 
empire." He is “ being normal "—just 
as other thousands of photographers are. 


Dear S1rs,—I should like to tell you that I have 
found that, for this year's holiday work, your Imperial 
NON-FILTER Plates are quite the most perfect 


plates for making really fine negatives that I have so 


far come across. I know full well the magnificent 
quality of your plates in general, but this “ NON- 
FILTER" Chromatic Plate is a grand production. 
No wonder you have so many imitators! The holiday 
negatives I have made with this wonderful plate are 
satisfactory in every possible way. Sands and sea— 
€olour values correct ; clouds іп many of the negatives ; 
colour of clothing and sunburnt faces all ely 
as they should be. What a splendid plate it is; 
feel that the praise of the whole photographic’ world 
is due to you for having invented such a splendid plate, 
and again I say I do not wonder that the Imperial 
N.-F. is being imitated. But I am very, very sorry 
for those who buy the imitations and not the original 
article. We all know what Imperial quality means, 
and once you use the Imperial NON-FILTER plate 

ou know what REAL colour correction, and not 

ARTIAL colour correction, means. Wishing you all 
success. I am, etc.—L. С. E." 


The praise of our Non-Filter plates 
seems but fair; they were the first of 
their kind, and they are still, beyond all 

ossible argument, far and away the very 

est self-correcting plates made. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., Ld., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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THE PLATE! 


The Amazing Imperial Invention that 
Revolutionised Colour-Correction. 


"N.F."—THE PLATE THAT IS NOT COLOUR BLIND. 


* My fair hair always comes out dark 
in a photograph—and the gentle art does 
not spare my freckles.” Thus a fair 
damsel who had been photographed with 
an ordinary plate. 

Unwise photographer not to have 
learned of the new benefits conferred by 
the Imperial NON-FILTER orthochrome 
plate. Be it known now, to all photo- 
graphers who would secure REAL 
COLOUR CORRECTION without screen 
or filter, there is a plate, at last, which 
achieves this desirable 
result as no other plate 
can. Its name—Imperial 
NON-FILTER. 


We regard the Imperial 
NON-FILTER plate as 
one of the most satis- 
factory productions we 
everissued. Asthename, 
NON-FILTER, indicates, 
this amazing plate gives 
FULL colour correction 
without screen or filter of 
any kind. Its results are 
the same as if you used 
an ordinary ortho. plate 
and a two-to-five filter or 
colour screen! THE 
SCREEN IS IN THE 
PLATE ITSELF—in the 
emulsion! The sensitised 
film of the Imperial NON- 
FILTER plate is so 
highly orthochromatic 
that no screen is necessary! 
AND THE PLATE IS SO 
RAPID THAT IT CAN 
BE USED FOR ANY 
ORDINARY HIGH- 
SPEED HAND-CAMERA 
WORK. 

We are now asking 
ourselves, wil this new 
plate, having the splen- 
did virtue of correction 
of all tonal values plus 
high speed, lessen demand 
for our  world- famous 
Special Rapids? Time 
will show. The speed is 
the same. All we will 
say at this present time 
is that we have produced, 
in the Imperial NON- 
FILTER plate, a negative- 
making medium which 


correct as 1 


The tonal va 


is probably without equal for beauty of 
results, speed, reliability, and for ай 
working qualities. 
AND YOU GET THE FAMOUS. 
IMPERIAL QUALITY PLUS! -` 
To amateurs who want a revelation 
in colour-correction and perfect nega- 
tive production: THIS VERY WEEK, 
ORDER A BOX OF NON-FILTER 
IMPERIALS FROM YOUR DEALER. 
All dealers stock Imperial N.-F, 
Plates. 


HOW AN AMATEUR USED THE "NON-FILTER" PLATE. 


lues of this wintry scene near Norwich are as 
f an orthochromatic plate and 4-times screen had 
been used. Yet ihis is a snapshot made with an Imperial 
NON-FILTER plate. Photo: А. W. Youngman, Lowestoft, 
" Imperialist." 
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What is it works with wondrous ease 


And gives results which always please, 
That does away with Gold Bath mixing, 1 


That’s finished by—just simply fixing ? 
" 
SELTONA. i 


What is it gives a glorious range 
Of tones that form a welcome change 


From all that’s dull, and old, and stodgy, 
By simply fixing—nothing “ dodgy 2 


SELTONA. 


What is it knowing workers use, 
That all the wise beginners choose, 
And find their printing troubles ended 
By simply fixing—perfect, splendid? 


SELTONA. 


MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, “ PERFECT SAMPLE PACKET, 1-plate, a POST 
PRINTS" - - POST FREE. ASSORTED GRADES, 3-plate, 6d.) FREE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


THE L ETO PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 
COMPANY, LIMITED, I, Crutched Friars, London, Е.С. 


USE ““РН(ЕМЇХ” PLATES FOR PERFECT NEGATIVES. 
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Editoria 
itorial. 
The first duty, says a writer in the Times’ 


of all Britons in this war period is to “ВЕ 
NORMAL.'' 


Like that plucky old British motto, ‘‘ Business 
as Usual," the war slogan for stay-at-home 
Britons, ‘‘ Be Normal,” has been taken up with 
a will—by photographers too. 


Our very correspondence proves it. Day by 
day, as ever, the quietly calm letters arrive, 
telling us of the satisfaction photographers gain 
by the use of Imperial Plates and of prizes won 
or pleasant achievements gained. One corre- 
spondent, under date August 11th, writes us a 
letter which shows us that he is turning to 
flower photography as a relief from the stress 
and anxiety of the day. We print an extract 
from his letter below. 


To photograph the flowers is indeed a happy 
avocation at this present time. And, as Disraeli 
said, ‘‘ If you are not miserable, for goodness’ 
sake BE НАРРҮ!' To study the flowers isa 
return to Nature. Апа to go back to Nature, 
sometimes, is happiness indeed. ‘That instinct 
to return to Nature seems to lie deep in men, 
like music that slumbers in harpstrings. But 
the return to Nature via the war news of the 
day requires a poise and a purposeful calm that 
are essentially British. It is pleasing, then, to 
read these letters from '' Imperialists ''—users 
of our plates, and, as Nuttall defines the word, 
‘* Upholdersof an Empire ''— {ог such messages 
make it clear that our friends are doing their 
British duty by ' BEING NORMAL." 


Here is our correspondent’s letter in part :— 


Once more it is a pleasure to tell you that I have 
won another award with the aid of your splendid 
Non-Filter Plates. 

This is the 15th prize I have won, and the negative 
has in each case been made with an Imperial Plate. 

Indeed, I owe most of my successes to the excel- 
lent quality of your products, and also, I think, to 
taking advice given in your Imperial Handbook and 
in notes you give from time to time in the photo- 
graphic papers. 

‘In conclusion I may say that I always demand 
Imperial Plates BACKED. No other plates will 
satisfy me, for I have PROVED them to be the best 
on the market.—Yours, etc., А. УУ. А. 


Another letter comes from an ех-Ргеѕѕ 
photographer, a gentleman who has done fine 
service for the leading newspapers and whose 
article on Press photography for amateurs, 
'* A Pound a Week with the Camera,'' many of 
our readers may remember having seen re- 
cently. 


This gentleman has always used Imperial 
Plates—most Press photographers know the 
value of using a high quality plate l—and 
&ends us a merry note in which he mentions 
that, like the legendary war-horse, he, although 
staying in the heart of Devon, “could not 
resist dashing over to Plymouth to get mobilisa- 
tion pictures.” 

We can only add, once more, that for pro- 
fessionals, Pressmen, or amateurs there is no 
plate in the whole wide world of finer quality 
and reliability than the IMPERIAL Plate, 
sold at all dealers’ throughout the British 
Empire. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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A MEXICAN INDIAN MAID 
Study by a Mexican Imperialist. 


HOURS OF QUIET 
ENJOYMENT. 


“ Blessed is the man,” wrote Lord 
Brougham, “ who in time of travail 
hath a hobby.” Now while it is 
almost a national duty not to harass 
military and other officials by photo- 
graphing public buildings, harbours, 
or any strategic positions, much 
delightful work may still be done in 
portraiture, at home, and in the 
flower gardens. Stilllife, decorative 
photography, copying—dozens of 
subjects remain—few, in fact, are 
not still possible, and in particular 


the amateur may at this season find 
hours of quiet enjoyment in arrang- 
ing-and photographing flowers. For 
this work no plate procurable can 
equal the Imperial NON-FILTER 
Orthochrome plate. It gives /wZ 
colour correction without the aid of 
a screen or light filter, and the 
negatives are exquisite in detail and 
brilliancy. This plate contains all 
the finest elements that have made 
Imperial Plates leaders the world 
over, plus that splendid quality of 
exactly correct rendering of the total 
values of all colours photographed. 


An Act of 
Kindness. 


Many amateurs will know, or hear 
of, the families and homes of soldiers 
who have gone out on active service. 
What a pleasure it would be to most 
of these brave fellows to receive 
unmounted prints of their homes, 
gardens, and loved ones! Mobilisa- 
tion was so rapid that in many cases 
it must have been impossible for them 
to take away any photographic 
souvenir. Here surely is an oppor- 
tunity for amateurs to put their 
cameras to generous use. One 
instance we have heard of already.. 
A naval pensioner, reservist, was 
called up at a moment's notice, and 
went. Most of his time, previously, 
had been spent in a garden which he 
had made beautiful, and of which he 
was very proud. An amateur is now 
enabling his wife to send him photo 
graphs of that garden. 
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SUPPORT BRITAIN BY 
BUYING BRITISH GOODS 


Quality is to Apparatus 
what Character is to a Man. 


We make photographic goods for one kind of worker only—the one who wants 
the BEST. Quality, like Character, is the element that rises equal to the tests of 
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accomplishment. We make photographic goods of Quality for photographers of Quality. 
Quality-workers, pray study the notes upon this page. "Tis to your advantage. 
Quality is the Fundamental of И 


SINCLAIR manufactaring practice. 


Sinclair Quality is the kind that cannot be produced upon a price basis; price has always 
been secondary in the production of Sinclair apparatus. That is why Sinclair cameras appeal 
so strongly to the superior class of worker—the man who wants really efficient and 
reliable equipment. Probably the history of photographic manufacturing has never 
produced such a fruitful example of the success of “quality” apparatus as is supplied by the 


SINCLAIR "UNA" 


The Sinclair UNA hand-and-stand camera is a typical example of Sinclair Quality construc- 
tion. We believe that this instrument is, in its class, the leader of the world. Rock-rigid 
front ; revolving back; central-swing front ; tilting finder; a neat, light, handsome little 
camera that is better than a whole battery of other hand-and-stand cameras for practical use. 
The Sinclair UNA has recently been supplied to the British Government for high-power 
telephotography. Prices from £6 17s. 6d. ; sizes from 24 x 34. White for price list. 
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The Best Shutter is a British Shutter, and it is the 
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ls your shutter accurately speed-marked ? About 97% of commercial shutters are INACCURATE! 
The 1/25th is really 1/10th ; or the 1/100th is—thanks to ' ‘jump "—an exposure of 1/300th of a second. 
Now, in this present time of fast plates and wide-apertured lenses, you cannot afford to use an inaccurate 
shutter. In the NEWMAN-SINCLAIR ACCURATE Shutter you have, at last, a shutter with 
which the marked speeds are guaranteed correct. Each shutter is tested, marked, and certified as to speeds, 


LL by the National Physical Laboratory, Kew. Prices, including the N.P.L. certificate, from 45/- The v 
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N.-S. ACCURATE SHUTTER can be fitted to almost any camera. Write to us for full particulars. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd., 5* ,HAYMARKET, 
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Editorial. 


If there is one word more than another 
that has seen hard service in describing the 


. season of Autumn, it is the word golden. 


There isa ring about the word like the echo 
of chinking coin, and a general glamour 
suggestive of affluence. 


There is a good deal of justification for 
the use of the word as applied to Autumn. 
Golden grain, golden fruit, golden leaves, 
golden skies. The very light is sometimes 
of a.pale gold. Taking the matter a trifle 
more literally, we may say that various 
shades of yellow are more in evidence in 
the Autumn than at any other period of the 
year. In Spring the yellows have a ten- 
dency to shade off into greens, in the 
Autumn they tend towards reds. 


It is quite a familiar fact now that the 
eye is keenly sensitive to bright yellow 
rays, but that the ordinary plate sees them 
dimly. The ordinary plate responds all 
too willingly and completely to the wooing 
of the blue rays; it welcomes the yellow 
but coolly. The result is disastrous. Here 
are our prints giving us dull and gloomy 


` greys to suggest the bright shining of our 


yellows and golds. 


This is too bad. It must be remedied, 
even if it means using orthochromatic plates 
and yellow light-filters. But light-filters 
are apt to be expensive, and one filter will 
certainly not fitall our lenses; so we must 
have several filters. It is going to be a 
somewhat costly and tiresome business to 
brighten up those yellows in our prints, 
and to soften into harmony the too 
assertive blues. 


There is another way of attaining this 
desirable end, certainly. Is it worth con- 
sideration? Ог is it still more expensive 
and troublesome than the ortho-and-filter 
method ? 


It 7s the ortho-and-filter method; but it 
is по extra trouble and involves no extra 
expense. You simply modify your order 
for plates. You ask for Imperial N.-F. 
Plates. The N.-F. stands for non-filter. 
You have no colour screen to buy for each 


of your lenses. А colour screen is supplied. 


free with each single plate—it is an integral 
part of the emulsion. You do not need to 
polish it; you cannot lose it. You need 
never give it a thought. It will do its work 
well without any attention on your part; it 


will quieten the blues, and brighten the : 


yellows and light greens; it does not affect 
the speed of the plate so tbat three or four 
times the ordinary exposure is necessary ; 
and having done what is required it quietly 
disappears and leaves a clean negative with 


tone values that come as a pleasant surprise | 


to those who have hitherto been satisfied 
with the '' usual thing." 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1914. 
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ON GUARD. | 
Night Photo on N.-F. Plate Ьу C. Lucas. 


OUTSIDE 
EVIDENCE. 


Of course we recommend Imperial 
N.-F. Plates. We know what they will 
do, and we know that you will be 
delighted when you also find out their 
capabilities. If уои realised the 
enormous advantages gained by using 
the N.-F. Plate, you would not hesitate 
for a single moment. You would 
try it. 

It is certainly strange that those who 
have read again and again what we claim 
for the N.-F. Plate should almost in- 
variably express  astonishment when 
they see the results of their first 
exposures with the plate. "These results 
are a real eye-opener. 


One Imperialist who had previously 
used Imperial Special Rapids for any- 
thing and everything—and no bad judge 


' had a fortunate accident. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


either—used some N.-F. plates on a 
trying subject, with yellow as an impor- 
tant factor in the colour scheme. Не 
says, “ You can imagine my feelings after 
developing the N.-F. plate! The colour 


rendering was perfect, and the exposure 


remained the same for an ordinary rapid 
plate. Since then I have used nothing 
else.” We are not surprised. We 
knew already. We have told you about 
it again and, again. Perfect colour 
rendering with the usual exposure, and 
without a screen other than the one that 
forms the special feature of the plate. 


Another correspondent was not an 
Imperialist. He is now, though. He 
He was using 
orthochromatic plates, with a 
specially adjusted light filter, which in- 
creased all his exposures by three times. 
While on tour he ran out of plates, 
and could get no further supply. All he 
could get was a supply of Imperial N.-F. 
plates. (You can get them anywhere.) 
That was all he could get. It was all- 
sufficient. | 


What does he say about those М№.-Е. 
plates, which he regarded, no doubt, as 
a mere stop-gap—something that was 
better than nothing. He says this: 
“They show better colour differentia- 
tion than I obtained with a three-times 
screen on plates, and at the same 
time give an increase of at least 
5096 in speed. You will not catch 
me neglecting N.-F. plates again in a 
hurry." 

Not likely! Не knows now what N.-F. 
plates will do. He is satisfied. Butthe 
question for you is, are you satisfied with 
your results? Are you neglecting N.-F. 
plates ? 


Here is the golden Autumn, and here 
to your hand are Imperial N.-F. plates. 
Can you still hesitate ? 


DON’T FORGET THAT OUR 


COMPETITION FOR THE BEST PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
CLOSES ON OCTOBER 31st. 
Prizes: £4, £3, £2, and 51 for the Best Four. 


vill THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. September 28, 1914. 
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GIVE CLEAN CRISP 
NEGATIVES WITH 
SPLENDID GRADATION. 
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THE FAMOUS PLATE 
FOR "ALL ROUND" 
ISOCHROMATIC WORK. 
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THE FINEST PRINTING MEDIUM OF THE АСЕ. 
MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 
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Gd. and 1/- packets, 
by all dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


The I. ЕТ PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 


COMPANY LIMITED, 1, Cratched Friars, London, Е.С. 
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Editorial. 

Do you remember the first photo- 
graph you took? Perhaps only a small 
percentage of photographers can answer 
that question with an unhesitating ‘‘ yes." 
That first exposure may have been many 
years ago, or it may have been unsuc- 
cessful. Some will remember perfectly, 
because, after all, that first exposure was 
really à momentous affair, and had its 
thrill of excitement. The result might 
have proved successful beyond expecta- 
tion, and been preserved as a memento 
testifying to one's ability and skill even 
at the very beginning of one's photo- 
graphic career. 

There is no doubt, though, about one 
thing. If every photographer kept a 
record of the first subject upon which 
he made an exposure, and all these re- 
cords were tabulated, it would be found 
that by far the greatest number come 
under the head of portraits or figures. 
It seems a natural instinct for the bud- 
ding ‘photographer to try his 'prentice 
hand on a human being—the first who 
may be available. 

Not only so, but practically every 
photographer attempts such subjects 
more or less frequently. He may spe- 
cialise in landscape, architecture, nature 
work, or what not; but now and again 
he turns from his particular subjects and 
tries his hand at figures or portraits. 
Indeed, the photographer who does not 
do so is neglecting what is perhaps the 
most fascinating and engrossing of all 
the many forms of photographic work. 

Some photographers delight in portray- 
ing the strong, character-ful faces of men; 
others the beauty and charm of women ; 
‘but all are attracted by the inexhaustible 
phases of child life. Certainly the children 
alone would afford ample study for a 
photographic lifetime. They are acces- 
sible to us all; their little feet patter 
along every path. Their faces show the 
changeful variety of the sky, their moods 
are as countless as the hours; and when 
we think we know them well, it is but to 
find that they have new surprises in store 
for us. 

Let no photographer neglect the 
children. Whatever the attraction of 
other subjects, let him turn to the children 
at times. Patience he will require, and 
tact, and observation; and even then 
he may fail to do complete justice to his 
subjects. But he cannot fail to get joy 
out of the work, and to reflect at least 
something of the wonder and beauty of 
child life. And this is one reason why 
we invite all photographers to take part 
in our special competition for child 
studies. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. І 
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CHILD. PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Competition closes this month. 


PREPARE YOUR ENTRIES NOW. 


We do not intend thát those who enter 
this competition shall be hampered and 


harassed by all sorts of restrictions 


and rules. The photography of chil- 


graphed either indoors or outdoors, at 
work orat play—or even resting (although | 
we are bound to say that sleeping children 
seldom make good pictures); so long as a 


dren should ke undertaken in а | child (or children) is the subject, your 


free and .јоу- 
ful mood, with 
something of the 
happy spirit of 
the children 
themselves. 
Will you kind- 
ly note the few 
necessary regu- 
lations ? Then, 
if you have not 
already done so, 
you can set to 
work on what 
should prove a 
delightful task, 
although, per- 
haps, “ task” 
is about as 
untrue a term 
as could well be 
applied, even 
when qualified 
by “ delightful.” 


First of all, then, the competition is 
for amateurs ; that is to say, no profes- 
sional studio work is eligible. 

Then we must fix an age limit, lest 
some portrait of a greybeard be entered, 
with the excuse that “ men are but 
children of a larger growth." True; 
but we must draw the line. 
draw it at the age of twelve years. 

Next, the negatives must be on “ Im- 
perial " plates, exposed subsequent to 
April 1st, 1914, but there is no restriction 
as to the particular brand. 

Now we must fix another time limit. 
The prints must reach us by first post 
November 2nd. 

The children may have been photo- 


Suppose we 


picture is eligi- 
ble for this com- 
petition. 

Those are all 
the points you 
‘need note, but 
it will not worry 
you to remem- 
ber also that we 
offer one prize 
of £4, one of 
£3, one of £2, 
one of £I, and 
four of 10s. each: 


In brief: 
child photo- 
graphs by ama- 
teurs; any Im- 
perial plates ; 
November 2nd; 
eight prizes. 

Address ` en- 
tries to “ Chil- 
dren Competi- 
tion,” the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., 
Cricklewood, London, to arrive not later 
than the morning of November 2nd. 


IMPERIAL HANDBOOK 
COMPETITION. 


Another interesting contest, in which 
we offer no less than 65 cash prizes, 
closes on Nov. 30th. This is the 
Imperial Handbook Competition for 
pictures of any subject taken on 
Imperial Plates not earlier than 
Dec. ist, 1913. If you have not 
already got particulars send a post- 
card to us for the Imperial Hand- 
book, which will tell you all about it. 
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Write for Booklet, 
* PERFECT PRINTS," | 
Post Free. | 


Sold in 
Ód. and 1/- packets, 
by all dealers. 
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` Editorial. 


Do you know what a backed plate is? 

If you do, the question may appear a ridi- 
culous one. Of course, you will say everyone 
knows what a backed plate is. But, strange 
as it may seem, there are thousands of pnoto- 
graphers who do nof know; and there are 
still more thousands who know what backed 
plates are and yet never trouble to use them. 

See where the lacework of twigs and 
branches comes against the sky. Some of 
the beautiful detail is weak and faint, some 
has been blotted out entirely. Notice the 
brightly illuminated windaw in an interior. 
The light has spread around, and obliterated 
the boundaries of the window. Examine a 
white dress against a dark background. 


There is a kind of halo around it—a ghostly’ 


spreading of the drapery into the air. 

These are familiar examples of the pheno- 
menon known as halation—a spreading out 
of the brighter lights, represented by the 
dense parts of the negative. When it is pre- 
sent in anything like a marked degree, the 
defect is fatal to a pleasing result. Sharp, 
clear, unblurred outlines and contrasts of 
light and shade are essential to good work. 

The main cause of this unfortunate trouble 
is reflection of strong lights from the back 
surface of the plate to the under side of the 
film. Can it be avoided? In most cases, 
entirely. The remedy is to use a backed 
plate. Practically every negative is the 
better for the plate being backed. Some 
photographers attempt to put matters right 
by sticking black paper on the back of the 
plate. This makes matters worse instead of 
better. Others buy a backing compound, 
and attempt to apply it themselves. А few 
actually succeed, to some extent. But at 
the best it is a messy and awkward process ; 
it spoils the plates often, and the temper 
always. | 

Now for а mere trifle of additional cost 
(one farthing in the case of a quarter-plate), 


Imperial Plates can be obtained already 


backed. Our special method of backing is 
incomparable. It is perfect in every way. 
We know exactly what is required to make 
the backing effect its purpose to perfection. 
If you use our backed plates you will at once 
see an enormous improvement in the quality 
of your negatives. And you have absolutely 
no trouble about it. You may forget the 
plate is backed. Develop it in the usual way, 
and the backing vanishes, By the time 
your negative is finished there will be only 
one thing to remind you that your plate was 
backed—it will be surprisingly clearer and 
better than usual. And the more trying the 
subject the more you will be delighted with 
the result. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO.,LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


Chrysanthemums, Etc. 


. "Mums'' are now in bloom. То the flower 
photographer that is good news. There are 
few blossoms that make better photographs 
if н | 

Much virtue in ‘‘if.’’ 

The “if” in this case implies ''If you set 
about the work in the proper way." ‘Tryon an 
ordinary plate to render a group of chrysanthe- 
mums some of which are white and others 


bright yellow. If you get the delicate tones of : 


the white petals, you will find that the yellows 
figure as black. You are ''barking up the 
wrong tree.” 

Try again. 
Imperial Orthochrome Plate and an Imperial 
light filter, giving the necessary increase of 
exposure for which the filter is marked. 
Now you have it. When your print is 
made you will find the right gradations in 
the white blooms, and similar gradations in 
the yellow, but on a slightly lower scale. The 
colour values are vight. And if you also com- 
pare the tone of the green leaves in the two 
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As with the chrysa-themums so with the 
"etc." A yellow chrysanthemum is not the 
only autumn object that requires proper colour 
rendering. Fruit, the foliage of trees, the dying 
bracken in the woods, and all sorts of other 
things besides must be considered. If you 
desire the best and truest results with all, the 
recipe is simple — a colour filter with Imperial 
Orthochromes, or Imperial N.F. Plates without 
a filter. Why be satisfied with anything short 
of the best, when the best is so easily within 
your reach? 
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IMPERIAL HANDBOOK 
COMPETITION. 


The closing date — November 30, 1914 — for 
this attractive competition draws near. You. 
should notmiss it. Send us a postcard, asking 
for our 1914 Handbook. Itgives full particulars ` 
of the competition, and is moreover a most 
attractive and us\ ful booklet. If you have not 
got one you are missing a good thing. 


TWO MERRY DANISH GIRLS. 
Imperial S.S. Ortho. Plate. 


PICTURES OF CHILDREN. — 


The Special Competition for pictures of Children closes November 2, 1914. 
Have you prepared your entries? 


ONLY FIVE MORE DAYS. 


PRIZES, $4, $3, 22, £1, and four of 10s. each.. 
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Editorial. 


We sometimes grumble mildly at the 
worry and scurry, the hustle and bustle of 
modern life. "We even pretend to envy the 
more staid and snail-like procedure of our 
forefathers. But if it came to the pinch we 
should grumble, by no means mildly, at 
having the clock put back even so far as to 
place us again in the age of the stage-coach ; 
of candles or gas lights; of crinolines and 
croquet; of holidays few and short; of sail- 
ing vessels, stale news, antimaccasars, toll- 
gates, stocks, and prunes and prism. 

But what would you think, young Mr. 
Amateur Photographer, if you were back in 
the wet-plate period? You would not have 
to go so far back either. Somewhere about 
the year 1880 you would just escape it. You 
probably do not realise what the earlier 
photographers had to do—and to do them- 
selves too—before they could expose a 
plate and make a negative. 

They had to prepare some iodised collo- 
dion, which would keep, but gradually got 


redder and redder in colour, and the redder. 


it grew the longer had to be the exposure. 
They had to clean their plates, give them an 
edging of rubber solution, coat them with 
collodion, and sensitise them in a silver bath 
in the dark-room. The least error in pro- 
cedure and the plate was ruined. It had to 
be used at once in the wet state, and the 
rebate of the slide had to be lined with 
blotting paper. 
speed of a slow lantern plate, and not that 
if the light happened to be weak or yellow. 

‘When the dry-plate came along it was 
soon hailed as a tremendous boon, and photo- 
graphers gladly paid the three shillings 
asked for a dozen quarter-plates. To-day 
you can buy Imperial quarter-plates for a 
trifle over a third of that price, and Imperial 
plates are as superior to the early dry plates 
as is Admiral Jellicoe's ''Iron Duke’’ to 
Nelson's '' Victory.” 

The “ Victory ” was a fine ship in its day, 
and it did its work well, but it would not 
meet the requirements of a naval battle to- 
day. The older photographers did fine 
work with their home-made plates, but 
their work was seriously handicapped and 
limited. The photographer of to-day re- 
quires something very different. He wants 
his plates ready for use whenever required, 
he demands high speed, perfect coating. 
flawless quality, and low price. Imperial 
Plates fulfil every condition. No photo- 
grapher, however skilful, patient, and well- 
equipped, could make for himself such 
plates as we supply. They are the out- 
come of many years of the most careful 
research and of vast experience. Imperial 
Plates are in every respect the finest speci- 
mens of the dry plate produced since the 
earliest attempts at its manufacture. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


The plate had about the . 


THE WINTER MONTHS. 


In spite of all that is urged to the 
contrary, there are large numbers of 
amateur photographers who allow their 
cameras to hibernate through the winter. 
This is a great mistake. The wise course 
is to lay in a stock of Imperial Plates, 
and to seize the many opportunities that 
arise for producing negatives of excep. 
tional pictorial beauty and value. 

Although the days are shorter, there 
are bright spells when the light is more 
powerful than some may think, especially 
about middle-day. Even when the light 
is comparatively poor, Imperial Plates 
are capable of fine work. They are not 
summer plates only. They are for all 
times and seasons. 

Snow and frost pictures depend for 
their success on a combination of 
delicacy and brilliance in the negatives. 
Imperial Plates will give the exact quality 
required. They will faithfully record the 
network of leafless boughs against the 
grey winter sky. They give the beautiful 
gradations and reflections in the streams 
and pools and rain-washed roads. 


Again, the charm of many winter 
scenes lies in the haze and mist that 
veil the distance and place the nearer 
planes one behind the other, so that the 
result has the desirable addition of 
"atmosphere." This result can only be 
obtained from a negative that holds tbe 
various gradations in true tone and 
relation. Imperial Plates will do this to 
perfection. 

There are as many pictures to be 
found now as in the heyday of summer. 
They differ from summer subjects, but 
at least they are not lacking in beauty. 
If you have hitherto missed your winter 
opportunities for picture-making you 
should resolve to make up for it this 
season. Imperial Plates will minimise 
such difficulties as there are, and give 
the maximum of successes. 

If you have never tried the Imperial 
Flashlight Plate for winter photography, 
buy a packet now and see for yourself 
what can be done with a really ultra- 
rapid plate of high quality. 


“Imperial” Handbook 


Photographic Competition for 
Amateurs 


Possibly the most interesting “ 


real photographic" contest of 


the year, the Imperial Handbook Competition, will positively 


cloe on November 20th next. 


Sixty-five prizes are await- 


ing amateurs who use Imperial Plates; all are cash prizes. 
The conditions are most simple; merely send in prints on 
Imperial papers from any lmperial negative made since last 
December | st— subject is entirely “ open"—and with your prints, 


which should be unmounted and not exceeding 3-plate in size, 
enclose outer labels of plate and paper packets. 


On the back 


of your prints show title and full exposure details, also name 
and address, and mention plate and paper used. 


the closing date, and ENTER THIS WEEK. 


Note 
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CONCERNING THE SINCLAIR “MINIATURE 
UNA,” we are often asked how it differs from other small 
hand and stand cameras. This is a quite reasonable question, 
for it is impossible to judge a camera from an illustration or a 
catalogue description. 


HOW IT DIFFERS. 


IT’S PERFECT The Sinclair " Miniature Una" is designed by an expert so that 


while it answers the exacting requirements of the Professional, 
IN DESIGN, its simplicity is such that it is the best camera for the Amateur 
х 1 wine арте to e ben. ок. ч one Puro ше 
E gm * ising Front, lilting Finder to show exact view when the 
MEN > b Front is raised, and a Revolving Back. E 
AMNES IT'S ALL is Sinelair " са Una” is of aoe рен Бш ие а. 
. e е Я t only is the camera Dritis ut the shutter an 
The Sinclair es Miniature Una.” BRITISH, | a a "Briti h also. The shutter—the Newman-Sinclair 
9 Accurate й Si the only shutter in the world issued with the 
ер " m : . exact speeds engraved upon it. For lenses we vse the produc- 
i The Sinclair “ Miniature Una Camera, as de:cribed, tions of the best British makers. 
Standard Model, сотр!еіе with all accessories, Ross IT'S NOT A The Sinclair “Miniature Una” takes plates or films 3} in. x 24 in., 


F/6.8 41 in. Compound Homocentric Lens, 3 Sinclair res 41 x 33 x 5, and weighs 2 lbs. Although so small, 
Doble Plate Holders, Special Finder with Rising Bonne MN it is not a “baby” camera, but has all tze moyements and is 
‚ Front marked, Level, Focursing scale with depth ot iden ical in pattern to the famous " Standard Una. 


3. 
focus scale, complete in best leather case £14 10s. 
Оши as above with Ross “ Combinab'e" Lens, © | N C L Al LTD 9ه‎ 54, HAYMARKET, 
2 foci «. > e ш. se we 818 105. , °° LONDON, W. 
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The Ross Telecentric Lens : 


Larger images without extra camera extension 


The Ross Telecentric Lens is specially constructed to give a large image when circumstances or the 
nature of the subject prevent you approaching near enough to secure a large image with an ordinary lens. 


The Ross Telecentric Lens gives an image about twice as large as that given by an ordinary lens 
requiring the same camera extension, and the large aperture allows of exceedingly short exposures. 


The Ross Telecentric Lens is made in two series, one working at F5.4 and the other working at F6.8. 
In both series the definition and covering power at full aperture is equal to the best anas igma's. 


For Sports, Child Studies, Animal Photography and Presswork, the Ross Telecentrie Lens is invaluable. 
Send jor full particulars and prices 


Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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Editorial. 


Imperial Plates have no equals for 
helping the amateur photographer. They 
are so easy to use. They are not only 
technically faultless, but they have 
considerable latitude in exposure, so that 
negatives of good gradation can be 
readily obtained. Even absolute beginners 
produce results on Imperial Plates that 
rival those by the most advanced workers. 

But it is often the сазе that the novice's 
negatives show more or less serious 
defects. Without these faults the nega- 
tive would be perfect, and the faults can 
be quite easily avoided. 

A common defect is dust-spots—clear 
specks on the plate, and black ones on 
the print. The dust was not on the plate 
when it was taken from the box. We see 
to that. The dust was probably in the 
dark slide, or perhaps in the camera. 
There is no need to dust plates if they are 
Imperials, but there zs need to keep the 
apparatus free from dust. 

Other plates show finger- marks. A 
plate should always be handled by the 
edges only. -Another matter that requires 
constant attention is to see that the 
devcloper is flowed quickly and evenly 
over the whole surface of the plate. And 
even in the light of the dark-room the 
developing dish should be kept covered 
with a piece of card; some plates show 
general fog, except where they have been 
in the shadow of the edge of the dish. 

Then the plates should not be lifted 
straight from the washing tank to the 
drying shelf. In some districts the water 
deposits a sort of scum on the film. 
Jf a wet plate is stood on edge on a shelf, 
water runs down, collects dust and carries 
it up on to the lower part of the plate ; 
and drops of water are left hereand there on 
the plate, and, drying last, leave marks. 

All this can be, and should be, pre- 
vented. Each washed plate should bc 
held, film upwards, under a gentle stream 
from the tap, and very genlly rubbed with 
a tuft of wet cotton wool. Then a pad 
of moist chamois leather may be used 
to remove all the surface moisture, wiping 
gently from the middle towards the 
edges. After these simple operations thc 
negative will dry quickly and evenly, 
and the film side will be clean and silky. 


The glass side should always be thoroughly , 


cleaned before printing. 

'These may seem minor points, but they are 
of such importance that we do not hesitate to 
draw attention to them. An Imperial negative, 
properly produced, should be perfect and flaw- 
less in the highest degree. It is a pity that an 
otherwise fine negative should be marred by a 
defect that could easily have been avoided. A 
perfect Imperial negative is worth having. 

If you want to know more about the little diffi- 
culties of negative making, send us a postcar.l 
asking for our little booklet, '' Faults in Negatives.” 
1: is simply written and well illustrated, and is 
invaluable to every amateur photographer. 

THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Subject. 


e 
A Topical 

The illustration is from a print made 
from an Imperial negative. It is one of 
many made recently by an amateur, and 
its subject is suggestive. 

Hundreds of thousands of young fellows 
are donning khaki for the first time. 
lf they are proud of it, they have good 
rcason. It is the badge of courage, of 
honour, of patriotism. Their country 
has called to them, and they have 
answered. They are devoting themselves 
to a great cause, and they do not hesitate 
although they have counted the cost. 

We know all this, of course. Let us 
realise fully what it means. These brave 
fellows are held specially dear by parents, 
brothers, sisters, swecthearts, wives, 
friends. They are facing uncertainties. 
Some of them will lay down their 
lives. We do not like 
to face that possibility, 
but we must. Most of 
them, we hope, believe, 
and pray, will do their 
duty and live to be blessed 
and comíorted by the 
recollection. 

Now how can we better 
utilise our photographic 
skill than by taking por- 
traits of these our friends ? 
Those portraits will be 
treasured апа valued. 
Some of them will become 
priceless possessions; all 
of them will have a special 
and peculiar interest. 

The amateur who sends 
the print has bcen takine 
the greatest pleasure in 
doing a great dcal of work 
of the sort. He thinks it 
is the best kind of work 
his camera has ever helpc.| 
him to accomplish. 

He always uses Impcrial 
Plates, and for this kind 
of thing he adopts the 
Special Rapid variety. He 
points out that just now 
the light is very variable, 
and frequently dull. Even 
with a meter he finds it 
none too casy to arrive at 
the exact exposurc, as thc 
light changes considerably 
in a few moments. But 
he finds, as thousands of 
others have found, that 
the Imperial 
Rapid Plates possess such 
latitude as to keep him 
always on the safe sidc. 
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Also he finds that these plates will give 
bright and vigorous negatives even when 
the lighting appears dulland flat. Theonly 
precaution is to avoid wnder-development. 

He:e, then, is a suggestion for speciel 
work of the greatest value and interes*. 
We are confident that the mere suggestiom 
will be sufficient to inspire all Imperialist> 
to adopt it without delay. 


Pictures of Children. 


This Compe.ition, which closed at the end of 
October, was a great success. The followi: g is a 
list of the prize-winners. Unsuccessful prints have 
been returned to those competitors who sent stamps 
with their entries. 

First P1ize—T. G. Goodman, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Second—Rev. J. V. Haswell, Huddersfie!d; Third— 
Miss Hinck] y, Leamington; Fourth—C. Ulrich 
J. Szu, Rotterdam; Fifth—A. E Astington, King's 
Noiton; H. Mills, В исп; Mrs. Thomas- Peter, 
аа А. С. Thomson, Weston-super- 
Маге 


Special Р са сеа 


“He will keep his own and his nation's honour unsullied.” 


IMPERIAL HANDBOOK COMPETITION. 


Only Seven more days. 


Closinz first post December 1st. 
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Editorial. 


The first attempts to photograph pro- 
jectiles in flight were probably made as 
long ago as 1860. It is not surprising that 
the results were not a success, as the only 
available plates were of the slow wet 
variety. There were no Imperial Plates 
in those days, or the results would cer- 
tainly have been more satisfactory. 

In more recent times photographs have 
been obtained not only of the clear-cut 
image of a bullet travelling with enormous 
velocity, but at the same time of the 
waves of air its passage creates. These 
have been obtained by means of the 
electric spark, the actual exposure being 
less than a millionth part of a second. 

Still more extraordinary are photo- 
graphs of shells leaving the muzzles of 
huge field guns, for these have been taken 
in the open with actual shutter exposures. 
To get anything like a properly exposed 
plate in such circumstances, the speed 
of the plate must be very high indeed. 
By comparison the old wet plate can 
hardly be said to have any speed at all. 
It possessed slowness. What do you 
suppose would be the best plate for such 
a purpose? There is a certain answer 
to the question: the Imperial Flashlight 
Plate. 

There is no faster plate made. 

You may argue that even with the 
unprecedented opportunities that the 
present time affords of photographing 
flying shells and bullets, there are precious 
few who wish to attempt such work, 
least of all yourself. Quite so. But the 
fact that an Imperial Flashlight Plate 
is fast enough even for such ап ultra- 
speed subject, does not imply that it has 
no uses for you as well. On the contrary, 
at this time of the усаг it is the very 
plate you require. Press photographers 
are at work all the year round: they 
do not put their cameras aside because 
the days are short and the light often 
atrocious for their purpose. And if 
you could ask every press photographer 
separately what plate he relics upon for 
his winter work you would be astounded 
at the lack of variety in the answers. 
The majority would tell you that they 
use Imperial Flashlights, and they would 
tell you in a manner that suggests that 
they think it strange you could imagine 
that they use anything else. 

Very naturally the press photographer 
has ransacked the market for the fastest 
plate he can find. Having done so he 
loads his slides with Imperial Flashlights. 
Again you may argue that just as you 
are not interested in photographing 
projectiles you are not engaged in press 
photography. Quite so again. But if 
you are a photographer at all, perhaps 
you will read the following paragraphs. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


Winter Snapshots. 


Years ago it would have been rather 
strange to talk about winter snapshots 
at all. Winter suggests poor light; poor 
light means long exposure. That was 
why so many photographers put their 
cameras away as winter approached, 
and brought them forth again in the 
brighter days of Spring. 

This was not bccause there were no 
good subjects to be found in winter. 
Far from it. Every photographer who 
could use his eyes saw many and many 
a fine camera subject in the dull days, 
but realised that a short exposure was 
demanded and that he could look forward 
only to under-exposure and a consequent 
poor result. 

But to-day all that is changed. Напа- 
camera work can be done quite easily 
and quite well on the dullest days, or 
brief shutter exposures can be made 
with field cameras. Two things have 
contributed to this happy result. One is 
the increased rapidity (large aperture) 
of lenses; the other is the vastly 
increased speed of plates. 

The great desideratum is a plate that 
with the minimum of light action will 


yet produce proper detail and gradation ; 
that wil give sufficient density without 
undue forcing and prolonged develop- 
ment; that will give a full range of 
gradation from shadow detail to high 
lights. The plate that will do all this, 
and do it easily and better than any other 
plate in the world, is the Imperial Flash- 
light. 

When it is said that the Imperial 
Flashlight is the fastest plate made, 
the claim is not based on theory, or on 
laboratory tests that may be entirely 
misleading. It is based on the results of 
actual exposures in the camera, even 
under the worst possible conditions. 
That is the true test of a plate. It is 
not only a question of the speed marked 
on the box, but on the quality of the 
resulting negative. 

If you try Imperial Flashlight Plates 
for your winter work, even in what looks 
like most unpromising circumstances, 
you will be pleasantly surprised at the 
results you obtain. Do not under-develop 
—they require rather longer time than 
slower plates to reach full density—and 
you will get a type of winter negative 
that you probably thought was impossible 
of attainment. But, mind—Impertal 
Flashlighis. ; 


For your Winter Photography use 


IMPERIAL 


FLASHLIGHT 
PLATES 


Unrivalled in speed, in brilliancy, 
and capacity for giving good 
negatives under the worst condi- 


tions of weather and exposure. 
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Johnsons 
Photographic 
Competition 


Open to all Amateur Photographers, 


EVERY WEEK until the 
last week in December, 1914. 


CASH PRIZES. 


First Prize - One Guinea 
Second Prize - Half Guinea 


Entries may consist of one or more mounted 
prints, any subject or process, and any size 


not larger than Z-plate. 


DID YOU NOTICE that in an announcement made 
in this journal only a fortnight ago, we accepted 
full responsibility that any F/4.5 Aldis Lens would 
obtain an **A" certificate at Kew. For what other 
F/4.5 lenses can you get a similar guarantee ? 


DID YOU NOTICE that ever since its first intro- 
duction last year we have given the fullest publicity 
to our claim ** You cannot get a better F/4.5 lens, 
no matter how much money уои pay ? 


DID YOU NOTICE that no one ever contradicted 
this claim, but that, on the contrary, thousands of 
delighted users acclaim it as true? 


DID YOU NOTICE the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the F/4.5 Aldis lens became famous all 
the world over ? 


DID YOU NOTICE that the F/4.5 Aldis lens was 
the pioneer that led the way? Many imitations 
sprang up in its wake, issued at what is known as 
a ‘‘ popular price." 


DID YOU NOTICE that there is only one F/4.5 
Aldis lens—it was not brought out as a cheap 
edition of a well-known expensive lens, nor as an 
expensive edition of a cheap one, 


IF YOU NOTICED these significant facts, can you 
not draw some very obvious conclusions as to the 
merits of an invention for which such claims can be 
made? We invite you to send at once for full 
particulars. If interested in Enlarging, ask for our 
free Enlarging booklet, and if interested in child 
portraiture, ask for our highly instructive free illus- 
trated brochure, ** Child Portraiture." Simply send 
a postcard, stating what you are interested in, and 
we will send you a most useful packet of informa- 
tion, post free, all about Aldis lenses and their uses. 


ALDIS SPARKHILL, 
BROS. BIRMINGHAM. 
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CONDITIONS. 


1. At least one of Johnson's “Scales Brand” 
Preparations must be employed ia the 
production of the picture. 

2. Each print entered for the Competition 
must have attached to it the outside label 
from а box or carton of one of the 
following Johnson's “ Scales Brand" 
Photographic Specialities : 

Azol, Sealoids, Pactums, Cartridges, Packets, One. 
Solution Developer, Toning and Fixing Solution. 


Competitors must write plainly on the back of 
each print— 
1. Name and address. 
2. The total number of prints enclosed. 
3. Name of Dealer. 

The Competition closes first post each Monday; 
any prints arriving later will be entered for 
the Competition in the week following. 

Results each week will be announced in the 
Photographic Press. 

The Judges’ decision is to be accepted as final 
by all competitors. 

The winning prints become the property of 
Johnson & Sons, with the right to reproduce. 

Entries are only returned if accompanied by 
stampedaddressed wrapper orenvelope. No 
responsibility can be accepted for lost or 
damaged prints. 

All entries to be addressed to 


JOHNSON & SONS, Fis suny 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd, LONDON. 


marked '* Competition." 


u 


ud 
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The “Best” Plate. 


We believe it was. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who said that he had very little 
use for the man that didn’t consider his 
wife, his family, and his home the best 
in the whole world. 


Very often, however, this same opti- 
mism appears in connection with the 
advertising of photographic goods—every 
article is the '' best." Now this word 
“best” is largely a misnomer—even 
applied to the “ best man ” at a wedding. 
Ask any bride who is the best man there! 


“ Best," in fact, is a word that has lost 
most of its meaning. Words should 
carry a message; but words like “ best ” 
“ largest,” “ finest " no longer mean very 
much to the reader. His mind slips 
over them with ease. He sees the word, 
it is true; but it fails to conjure up a 
picture of just what the writer means. 

Which plate would you prefer to use: 
a '' best" plate or one made better than 
the best ? 


If you want a plate that is better than 
the best, even as wireless is better than 
the old Morse telegraph, and the visible 
writing machine better than the old- 
fashioned. typewriter which concealed 
its products, then ‘you should use 
IMPERIAL Plates. Imperial Plates are 
being made better every year ! 

Never has greater care been expended 
on the selection of materiai; nor have 
we ever spent more money on making 
Imperial Plates '' better than the best.” 


It is along the lines of service to photo- 
graphers that this firm consistently 
makes its plates '' better and better." 
We have spent immense time, energy 
and money in providing photographers 
with manufactures which аге reliable 
in quality and uniform in all details 
of manufacture. Imperial Plates to-day 
are better than they ever were—they are 
to-day as near perfection in ingredients, 
manufacture, and action in use as it is 
possible for any photographic dry plate 
manufacturer to come. 

It is the keynote of this firm's effort — 
our goods must be “ better and better." 
And we should not deserve to have and 
to hold the chief favours of photographers 
all over the British Empire were this not 
so. Millions of photographers know, from 
the actual use of Impcrial Plates, that 
they are without an'equal in quality, and 
that they are made '' better and better.” 

If in doubt, simply use Imperial 
Plates regularly and consistently for 
ONE MONTH ! Then study your results ! 
You will continue to use Imperial Plates 
then. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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or BRILLIANT RESULTS, 


Clear, Sparkling Artistic 
Projections, 


USE 


ONLY 


| IMPERIAL 
Wl. LANTERN PLATES. 
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SUCCESS. SPECIALIS 
POPULARITY. 


Imperial Plates, the Plates that 
Lead To-day, as Ever. 


"1. The Imperial Dry Plate Company are 
the largest manufacturers of Dry Plates in 
the United Kingdom. 

2. For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Imperial Dry Plate Company have special- 
ised in the manufacture of Dry Plates. 

3. Imperial Plates are proved by every 
test to be the finest quality plates on the 
British market—they are world-famous for 
uniformity of quality, reliability, freedom 
from fog, latitude in exposure, and ease in 
working. 

Why are more Imperial Plates sold than 
any others? Why is it that the sale of 
Imperial Plates extends year by year? The 
secret of this constant increase in the popu- 
larity of Imperial Plates is the estimation 
of Public Opinion. Merit is the long arm 
which has placed Imperial Plates foremost 
on every dealer's counter. Merit is the 
force which sends Imperial Plates into 
every civilised country of the world 
to-day. 

Readers should consider the numbered 
statements above, and remember that 
Imperial Plates—most popular and most 
widely used—cost no more than others. 


IMPERIAL HANDBOOK 
COMPETITION, 1914. 


Below we give a list of the prize-winners in this 
Competition. Cheques for the prize moneys have 
already been posted, and by the time these lines are 
printed, all unsuccessful prints for the return o 
which stamps were sent will have been sent back. 


ATION. 


Aga‘n we have to record the success of lady 
photographers, whose work indicates considerable 
advance from year to year. It is evident that picture 
making is a hobby specially suited to the feminine 
temperament, and although in some cases the pic- 
tures lack somewhat in technical skill, they almost 
always exhibit originality, combined with refinement 
and good taste. 


Taken altogether, the quality of the pictures this 
year has not teen quite so high as in past years; this 
talling off, we suppose, may be attributed to the 
fact that the war has for some months past dominated 
the mind of every one. 


Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey; Arthur 
Quatremain, West Malvern ;; Arthur F. Park, Benton, 
Northumberland; W. H. Ashbee, Hanwell, W.; 
T. Powell Ayles, Weymouth; Mrs. Jewson, Notting- 
ham; W. Parkinson, Hackness, nr. Scarborough; 
Thos. Bletcher, Manchester; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno £ 
Herbert Felton, Hanwell, W.; Claude H. Gaeggero, 
Snaresbrook ; J. W. Pattison, St. John’s Chapcl, Co. 
Durham; E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon.; Emil Rom, 
Fakse Ladeplads, Denmark; Mrs. A. I. Whitaker, 
Leeds; Andrew Y. Whyte, Leith; Mrs. F. Wyand, 
Hexham-on-Tyne; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, London, 
W.; Miss N. Anersperg, Lisbon; W. Bentley, Nor- 
wood, South Australia ; George Bletcher, Manchester ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; E. M. Carvall, Peckham, S.E. ; 
E. W. Clangham, Durham; Mrs. C. Cruttenden, 
Birmingham ; J. S. Gill, Belfast; Harold G. Grainger, 
Leeds; A. H. MacLucas, Edinburgh; Miss Mary E. 
Parsons, Bristol; J. H. Saunders, Leeds; A. J. 
Shorter, Balham, S.W.; F. A. Slight, Adelaide, 
Australia; W. K. Statters, Hull; Thos. Stewart, 
Bellshill, Lanarkshire; Н. Woods, Darwen, Lancs. ; 
Mrs. N. Woollams, Hammersmith, №. ; T. Н. Wootton, 
Dunedin, N.Z.; John Allison, Woodstock, South 
Africa ; Marcelo Arcas, Buenos Aires; J. H. Barnett, 
Norwich; W. F. Grithtt Blackler, Watford; Pvte. 
W. Н. Bletcher (Egypt), Manchester; A. Bonzini, 
St. John's Wood, N.W.; R. Bryant, Reading ; Stanle 
Crook, Scarborough ; Miss E. D. Hope, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.; W. E. Jolinson, Hale: James 
Kennedy, Perth, N.B.; C. R. Leake, Attleborough, 
Norfolk ; E. J. Mercer, Clapham, S.W.; Harry Monk, 
Sydenham, S.E. ; Miss M. Mourant, Cranleigh, Surrev ; 
С. Wansey-Smith, Finchley, N.; A. Tait, Morpeth ; 
William Thomson, Airdrie, N.B.; W. J. Van, Port 
Haney, B.C.; Carslake Winter-Wood, Paignton. 
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Norman Ketterer, Bristol; Gcorge King, Birkenhead ; 
Douglas McKechnie, Newmarket; William Beckett, 
Stocksbridge,.ar. Sheffield ; Н, W. Corner. Inverness ; 
M. Perraton, Wood Green, N.; S. F. Price, Pendleton; 
A. White, Wimbledon. 
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"Ross" 


the name that stands for 
the highest possible quality 


When you buy a Ross Lens you are buying the best 
that perfect works equipment and long experience in 
photographic lens making can supply. Every Ross 
Lens is carefully tested before it is allowed to leave 
the Ross Optical Works, and the name of “ Ross” 
on a lens is a guarantee of quality and reliability. 


Three Popular Ross Lenses 


The Ross Combinable 


The Ross Xpres... 


The Ross Telecentric 


A perfectly corrected convertible 
anastigmat lens. Gives a choice 
of two or three foci. The best 
lens for the all round worker. 


Gives perfect definition and cover- 
ing power at full aperture F45. 
Specially suitable for Focal Plane 
Reflex and all high speed work. 


Gives telephoto effect without 
extra camera extension and with 
rapid snapshot exposures. Made 
in two series, Е5'4 and F6°8. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue of Ross Lenses, 


Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


Me НЕНЕН UR ERR ERR CR НН НН! 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN “ORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


December 21, 1914. 
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KINGS OWN 
PLATE 


(Ave: age Watkins 180, E 
Wynne F/90, H.& D. 270) E 


Oae Variety 
One Speed 
One Result— The Best 


KING'S OWN, 


VEE hers Cree SPORE ох, оч 
ی ار‎ VITE RECS POD Е 
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Unive real 
Amateur Plate 


Of All Dealers 
and 
ILFORD Ltd., 
Ilford, Londo», Е. 
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THE FOLLOWING 
are only a few of our Photographic Preparations: 


BANGO QUICK GLAZE.—A simple bath for 
prints that аге to be squeezeed. No tedious 


glass polishing. No freuch-chalking. No 
waxing. No labour. No failures. 3} gallon 


of solution for 1/6 post free, dealers or direct. 

BERTHA “MOONLIGHT” STAIN.—For staining 
Moonlight Effects, Seascapes and Snow 
Scenes. Price Td. and 1/1, post free. 

BERTHA REVIVER.- A perfect Renovator for 
all black coverings of hand cameras, bellows, 
etc. It feeds the leather and makes it like new. 
Price 1/2, post free. 

BERTHA TRANSPARENT COLOURS. — No 
skill required. These are in the most power- 
ful form obtainable. Sets of seven (two 
series), 1/6 each set. Just the t'ing for 
garden views and floral subjects, Send for 
Special List. 

BILLDUP.—As advertised. SER rei set, 2/6. 
Most useful. Illustrated particulars post free, 

COMBINED BATH.—Tones and fixes P.O.P. 
at one operation—direct from the printing 
Iraine Into the bath. Price 1/3, post free. 

HALOGENE.—4A Caramel Backing Paste to pre- 
vent Halation. The only really quick drier; 
does not create dust. Collapsible tubes, 1/-. 

KALKO BACKGROUND PAINT. - А dry powder 
requiring only the addition of water. No 
Sizmg required. Five shades: Black, Brown, 
Dark Slate, Cream, and White. Price 1/3 each. 

MATT YARNISH. — Plain and deep yellow. 
Price 1/6. Hal(-pint 4/6; pint 8/-, 

METOQUINOL. — Highlv concentrated. liquid 
Developer suitable tor negatives, transparen- 
сіе +, bromide and gaslight prints. In screw- 
stoppered bottles, 1/3, post free, 

NIGROGENE,—4A Velvety Dead Black for Lens 
‘Tubes and fine metal work. Unapproachable 
by anything in the market. T ins, 6d. and 1;-. 
Send for “B” List (ever forty preparations), 

tost free. 

The Vanguard “В” Co., Maidenhead, England. 


Vanguard | 


DIRECT 


———————————————— 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN 


No Transfer. 


CARBON PRINTS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS. 
& CO. (Photo), Ltd. 13, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn- Circus, т Е.С. 
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The SOFT Grades of 


? 


PLATES & PAPERS 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


S.C.P. 


yield exquisite 


ENLARGEMENTS 


from soft negatives. ^ 


en a. 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 x 31), 51. 


Particulars of Summer Monthly Competition 
on application. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


Watford, England. § 


Ask your Dealer for particulars or write to 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


For Contact 
and Enlarging. 


QUALITY highest possible 


OF ALL um 


DE ALERS, Many textures—many surfaces—popular prices. 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


No Reversing. 


(BUHLER PROCESS.) 
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e Eea The “ Ensignette ” with a Com- 
1422244 5 7 pound or Simplex Shutter is a 
2 | veritable de luxe waistcoat pocket 
Meee) camera. Fitted with either of 
ee ae these well -known shutters, the 
CÎ 'Ensignette " gives the greatest 


La 


we, At е / 

2; AT 7 XE scope to the fortunate owner. 
KA S С The speed of the shutter ranges 
| Wai ine a A v ÎÎ from I second to 1/300th of a 
LZ his соа ОС е 29 second in the Compound, and 
E ( amera S | from 1/25th to r/rooth second in 

o ES the Simplex. 

ATO: Tes. — Although the “ Ensignette ” has 
kon. Kictüres / “| always been recognised as the 
eee) ЖО most useful of all small cameras, 
IN MEN the addition of such shutters as 
o dE ÎÎ the Compound and Simplex makes 


az 


D ES its utility much greater than ever. 
Дей. ЖОЙ Focussing with the De Luxe 


>” 


К ' Ensignette " is very easy. Оп 
the camera front is a small 


~ sliding knob, which sets the lens in correct position __ 5 ==. сага 
for 5ft., 7it., ТОП. 25it.. Of infinity. The new yB 

~ view finder is automatic, springing into position ӘМ ` | 

_ as the camera is opened. \ | Zoo 


NW Such a splendid selection of movements have Ш 3 ND - 
never before been fitted to a small camera. Every- нее" ‚| Ай PERO 
AVA — 


= 


Л 
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А 


E 


one who has an ordinary “ Ensignette," as well WEE 
as those interested in л cameras, should examine | 
the new De Luxe Mode 


No. 2n. “Ens ette De Lux lete, with '' Ensignette ' Ana stigmat F/6.3, 
n ore oe cer EE. 
No. 2s. “Ens signette De bass ith "ле Tri TM М Ana astigmat 


- 163. ‘Co oup und Sh atter et Foc he eh one Е; m M Purse Case 
E Full particulars з ‘De Luxe" nd other 
~ ** Ensignettes " post free on request. — 


And at GLASGOW. 


‚ CAMERAS 
SUPPLIES 


Manufacturers, 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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A neat, compact, strong 


What the Е/3:5 


and well-made stereo- 


scopic camera which 


takes beautiful pictures 
in bold brilliant relief 


$ means to you 


AVE you ever turned your thoughts to Stereo- 
scopic photography or realised how easily 
you can get results in which every de- 

tall stands out in bold relief — results that 
appeal most forcefully, because they present to 
the eye images of things as they actually appeared ? 


|. Nearly double the speed of any 
F/4'5 lens and treble the speed of an F/5'6. 


2. Brilliant definition all over the plate. 


3. Exceptional covering power, 
right to the corners of the plate. 


4. Remarkable depth for a lens of such 


large aperture. 


The only moderately priced camera that will enable you to 
enjoy the fascination of Stereoscopic photography is the 
GLYPHOSCOPE. It is ап always-ready-for-use camera with - 
fixed focus and a very accurate time and instantaneous shutter, 
Geta GLYPHOSCOPE. It isso simple that you will easily and 
rapidly become proficient in taking splendid stereoscopic pictures. 


Price of camera complete 35 
with 6 slides and stereoscope = 
Make a point of writing to-day for new booklet No. 14, 


which is full of most interesting and useful information 
aboul the Glyphoscope and stereoscopic photography. 


JULES RICHARD 27 New Bond St. London, W 


Ask your dealer to show 
you one, or write us direct. 


JAYLOR JAYLORS Hopson. fz 


Stoughton Street Works, Leicester. 
62, Oxford Street, London, W. 1133, Broadway, New York. 


REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS 


to all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


sat J. Е. SHEW & Co. 


Camera Makers, 88, Newman Street, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS AND REFLEX 

. CAMERAS. 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK OF 

EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO 

PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


QU 


Bi. 
Write for TT 


Catalogue. 


Sent Gratis. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
IN AUSTRALASIA. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z.; THE Handbook of Exposure and Development. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. : "There's method in’t.” 
1/2 post free from WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


PARAGON PLATES. 


Rapid (Ordinary) Fine Grain, Extra Rapid, 
Special Rapid, Ultra Rapid, and Ortho. 


FROM ALL DEALERS, OR— 
THE PARAGON DRY PLATE COMPANY, 14-16, OLIVER GROVE, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


| Prices have not been advanced. 
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To А 
| Why you should use i 
| “Ensign” Films | 


E bus. nt a film that will give the best possible result from А Сҹ эз = 
M ry exposure, 

P You want a film that allows a wide range of latitude, to com- 
NV pensate for over or under exposure. 

NN You ant film SEDES of g RE nts of unsurpassed quality, 


\ eis ness of n id show ylenty of dela 

NW You are sure of these qualities when an * Ensign " film 15 being 
B acd In addition, “ Ensign" Е lms have valuable pU 
E or omatic qu fae 5, are non-curlable, entirely free from halatio 

Е id аге British- ej on Edw dde , Ltd., at Warwick. 


| Е. 
If 5 not getting the negative results 09 uit, don’t blame | 
the camera. Ре ihe 1р5 0 vol ^ ve best film | 
Anyhow, yol i he s SUM LEGS signs, n" Tiley tea ТЫК, | 
Roll-Film cameras. | 


The “Ensign”. Film Pack. _ ‘a 


FLAT FILMS FOR DAYLIGHT LOADING. 


18 „М-РД( К Nm ‚ 
А! а ` НЕ ' |. ENSIG N " FILM PACK provides a and s пре пр D iE 
^B ` ť [E n. AME light-Loading Device for all armis DN E 12 NS a 

| کک‎ | Gatien, The Films are coated with the famous “nsien " << , 

» __ n emulsion by Austin Edwards, Ltd., at Warwick, and possess ctly | “ | 

БАО | the same characteristics аз the well-known ER " Ro 1. ‘alm NN 
a \S ل‎ Each Pack contains 12 extra rapid non-curling Flat Films, separa ted NV 
iis DWAR р d by numbered strips of black paper. The Pa ck is s ced in the Ada ate \ 
| Warwick EN | the safety-cover withdrawn, p the exposures made as 1 К If м 
а Sel Ci Tum necessary, any Film сап Бе ‘ed for dd elopment ene the “ 
NN f 4036 whole dozen have been exposed. D 
~ EE um СА smoothly and evenly, and the quality of er, | The“ Ensign " Film Pack will fit all flm-pack adapters, n | 
Ensen, > TE OS 12 ex- * Ensign Lap ps Foe 12 ere ~ ; 
es, 3+ x4} ins. ..  .- 3/0 posures, 9x 12 с 3/9 NS 
- HOUGHTONS т^ ? | 
NV 88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, “Ens vim and E, Packs sald e 
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The aboye number concerns you; 
How? Turn to back cover, 


and read the BARNET 


announcement 
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LOCKYER S 


Pre parations are still 
on top,” and are used 
by all the best workers. 


91, 
| Metol © Hydro. 
/ Developer, 
| Hydroquinone 
/ Developer, 
/ Toner G Fixer, 
| ET Wy aaa Solution, 
бди y Photo Tints, Gc., бс. 


FOR SNAP SHOT WORK, | 
Wess eg 


3 2. E. LOCKYER, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Write for Booklet giving full 
particulars of all Lockyer's 
Pr eparations to 


— AZ 
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THE VEST-POCKET CAMERA FOR PICTORIAL WORK. 
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3 Plates à 
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"FOR PERFECT 
NEGATIVES 


COMET SNAP-SHOT 
AUTO-SCREEN 


THE FINEST PRINTING 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE 
Needs Fixing Only 


CREAM. 
ANTIQUE. 


MATT, GLOSSY & CARBON 


Yields tones of exquisite purity and 
uniformity in all standard toning baths. 


The paper Keeps excellently, and 
does not require a hardening bath. 


STOCKED BY ALL DEALERS. 


Descriptive Booklet on application to 


Wellington 6 Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


HAUFF'S AMIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 


Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films. 


HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. 
Sole Agents: FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, Е.С. 
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The Busch “Telar” Reflex Camera. 


0 MMMM 
ў] УМНЫЙ 7 2. HIS Camera has been designed primarily for use : 
Mrs p Nu: o = with the “ Bis-Telar” Telephoto Lens for Nature 
MAP . р - A М 
сабт S Study, Sports, Royal and Civic Ceremonies and 
Processions, etc. | 
The special feature of the camera is the provision of 
an extra mirror, which reflects the image from the glass” | 
screen to a vertical position, thus enabling the operator to 
focus the image апа: expose the plate at the level of the t 
yp eye and so avoid, particularly in the case of long-distance t 
b SN objects, an unnecessary amount of foreground | 
A enam ‚ an unnecessary < ground. | 
a. it In conjunction with the long-focus “ Bis-Telar” Lens, : 
She ҮШ e this feature offers a further advantage when photographing + 
MEANS RESI Y distant living animals, or players in the football and cricket je 
^ ASIN os! ground, in that the operator can follow the movements of 
the object from a position of advantage, to secure the large 
image given by the “ Bis-Telar" in its proper position on 
the plate. 
The ordinary reflex screen is provided as usual, and: 
in both cases focussing can be carried on right up to the : 
> 
+ 
> 
4 
> 
+ 
+ 


moment of exposure. 


Full particulars are given tn our 
New List, free on application to 
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Ji EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO. 
| 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
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ROSS’ NEW 


Patent °° XPRES Ж Lenses. 


Perfect Defining Power —Excellent Spherical andColour 
Correction — Great Light - Gathering and Transmitting 


Power—Absolute freedom from Distortion. 


At Full Aperture the “XPRES” yields— 


Negatives excelling in Brilliancy and Definition over an 
extremely Wide Angle right to the margins. The long foci are 
therefore particularly useful for Portraits and Groups indoors 
and out, and the smaller sizes for all classes of extra-rapid 
work: Press Photography, Focal Plane, and high-speed In- 
stantaneous, as wellas Autochrome and Three-colour work. 


Admirably adapted for Reflex and all Hand#Camera work: 


See Ross'. 1914. Catalogue 
for Full Particulars also of other NEW LENSES, 


ROSS, LU PTAs то HM. THE KING | 
9 Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. \ | d 


YQU bh BE TAKEN 


With 


HIGGINS PNOTO-MOUNPER 


IF YOU ONCE USE IT 


І FARRINGOON AVENUE E.C. 


[ b 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL’ WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. | 
| | Nigitzed by Goog €, 
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- BILLDUP.—As advertised. Complete set, 2/6. 
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THE FOLLOWING 
are only a few of our Photographic Preparations: 


BANGO QUICK GLAZE.—A simple bath for 
prints that are to be squeegeed. No tedious 
glass polishing. No french-chalking. No 
waxing. No labour. No failures. 3 gallon 


of solution for 1/6 post free, dealers or direct, 


BERTHA “MOONLIGHT” STAIN.—For staining 
Moonlight Effects, Seascapes and Snow 
Scenes. Price 7d. and 1/1, post free. 

BERTHA REVIVER.—A perfect Renovator for 
all black coverings of hand czmeras, bellows, 
etc. It feeds the leather and makes it like new. 
Price 1/2, post free, 

BERTHA TRANSPARENT COLOURS. — No 
skill required. These are in the most power- 
ful form obtainable. Sets of seven (two 
series), 1/6 each set. Just the t'ing for 

arden views and floral subjects. Send for 
pecial List. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


ON 


? 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 
Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 x 31), 3d. 


Particulars of Summer Monthly Competition 
on application. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE. CO., Ltd., 


E Watford, England. 


QUALITY 


BROMIDES 


always command attention. Made in a choice 
variety of grades for ALL negatives and 
ALL effects. Ask your Dealer for a Booklet 


or write to 


Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


ALL Dealers stock “ WELLINGTON” BROMIDES. 


Most useful, Illustrated particulars post free, 
COMBINED BATH.—Tones and fixes P.O.P. 
at one operation—direct from the printing 
frame into the bath. Price 1/3, post free. 
HALOGENE.—A Caramel Backing Paste to pre- 
vent Halation. The only really quick drier; 
does not create dust. Collapsible tubes, 1/-. 
KALKO BACKGROUND PAINT.—A dry powder 
requiring only the addition of water. No 
Sizing required. Five shades: Black, Brown, 
Dark Slate, Cream, and White. Price 1/3 each. 
MATT VARNISH.— Plain and deep yellow. 
Price 1/6. Half-pint 4/6; pint 8/-, 
METOQUINOL. — Highly concentrated liquid 
Developer suitable for negatives, transparen- 
cies, bromide and gaslight prints. In screw- 
stoppered bottles, 1/3, post free, 
NIGROGENE.—4A Velvety Dead Black for Lens 
Tubes and fine metal work. Unapproachable 
by anything in the market. Tins, 6d. and 1/-. 


Send for “B” List (over forty preparations), 
post free. 
The Vanguard “B” Co., Maldenhead, England. 


Vanguard 


| 


For Contact 
and Enlarging. 


А 


highest possible 


OF ALL 
DE ALERS, Many textures—many surfaces—popular prices. 


l CHEAPEST 
/ MOST ACTIVE AND 
MOST EFFICIENT DEVELOPER. 


AND DEALER'S AT 1/4, 2/8, AND 4/8 PER BOTTLE. 


AT E. CHEMIST'S 


Red Label © 
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i1 | THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS.. 


STEREO 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SIZE OF 
PICTURE, 


5 145x107 m/m 


iM | ORDER 
= QUICKLY. 


J 


STEREOSCOPIC OUTFIT, 


COMPRISING 

CAMERA, 6 SLIDES, TRANSPOSING FRAME, 

STEREOSCOPE WITH FOCUSSING EYEPIECE, 
complete in case as shown. 


A real, practical and fascinating set, suitable for beginner 
and advanced worker. NOT A TOY. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


STALEY & CO., ^^ risorse 
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À universal anastigmat 


HUGO MEYER & CO., Optical Works, Goerlitz, Germany. 
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Is the best mountant |l 


Tom Faces no doubt about it, 
SiSsthis HicGINS that DAD mounts his 
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EF - демес 


THE MEYER - 
Double — E 
Aristos iE Lens | 


3 SERIES. Paa 

ur‏ ا 
lens of the highest‏ 
class. Perfect in bril-‏ 
рапсу, flatness of field,‏ 
and fine definition.‏ 


F/A: 2 for studio use, focal- plane work! sport 
subjects, colour photography, cinematograph, еіс. _ 


F/5: 4 for studio use, groups, colour-photography, - | 
architecture, etc. E 


F/ 6:8 for portraiture, groups, landscape E Е: 
tecture, copying, etc. | 


The separate components of all lenses can be used 
as long-focus single lenses. 


APPLY FOR’ CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL ДЕНИЗ то 
"B" Dept. ^ 


О. SICHEL & C0., 52, BUNHILL ROW, E.C. 


SOLE BRITISH AGENTS FOR 
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Clean to use 
Will keep for years 
Absolute purity 


LONDON OFFICE - 
PES II Il Farringdon Avenue. E.C. 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. PRACTICAL HAND CAMERA He 


KING'S OWN "B 
PLATE | 


(Average Watkins 180, Ё 
Wynne F 90, H. & D. 270) 


One Variety 
x One Speed Е 
ki One Result—The Best j£ 


| KING'S OWN; 
| PLATE 


Universal Amateur E 
Plate 
Of All Dealers 
and 
е چ کے‎ | ILFORD, Ltd., 
| athe j : 51 Ilford, London, E. 
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Handbook 


No. Sent free on 
receipt of 
postcard. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, Ld., Barnet. 
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THE FINEST PRINTING M D FOR PERFECT 


NEGATIVES 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE COME ЕК АЕ CHOR 


Needs Fixing Only | AUTO-SCREEN 


CREAM. 


MIHI EL TOL CREATEED ELE CED FDOT PAA EASA SOO A CODERS LADA DENT AAA LATA, 


THLE OEE 


MOODLE 


Preparations are still 
on top," апа are used 
by all the best workers, 


e ns 


7 Metol 6 Hydro. 
| Developer, 


| | Hydroquinone 
LA Developer, 


IB. B. PAPER 


Will add the touch of distinction to your Exhibition Pictures. 
The perfect quality of the Emulsion and the purity of the Brown-Black tone leave 
nothing to be desired. 


Full particulars on application to your Dealer or to WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


| р 3 И M Write for Booklet giving full 
A / iculars of all Lockyer's 
^. „©! E LOCKYER / / Preparations to 


АТАКУ / | J. E. LOCKYER, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


HAU F F'S AMIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 
Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films. 


` HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PIN (AVERDOL, .ORTHOCHBOME, а for APTE and all Colour Photography. 
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Holiday Photographs 
and Permanency. 


Speaking of Autotype Carbon, the Editor 
of “The Amateur Photographer” said recently, 
“ The range of tones may, be said to extend 
from blank white paper to solid pigment at the 
other end of the scale ; but added to this there 
is the enormous advantage that the print can 
be of any edesired surface of paper and of 
any colour.” 


Add to these important factors that of 
Permanency, and you have your holiday 
photographs—direct prints or enlargements— 
in the ideal form. 


EE — 


E — —— = 
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The Best F/4. 5 Lens is Essential fü or 
Extra Rapid Hand Camera Work. 


The New *XP RES" is the Best | | 


ENSURES CONFIDENCE. AND ый. 


ROSS’ “PANROS” CAMERA. | | 
p 


Most perfect type of Hand Camera with. 
Self - capping Focal - plane Shutter. 


l-plate size, with Ross “XPRES” Aet En 
and three Double Dark Slides . £14 15 0 


Illustrated Price List Free, giving fall A ee and of | 


THE 
Snapshots Developed 


and printed by ex- AUTOTYPE CO., 


perts. Suggestions for 1st Floor, 
_ permanent pictorial 74, NEW OXFORD ST., 


Enlargements on LONDON, Ross’ other New Lenses and Cameras. - ave 2 
request. W.C. TD OPTICIANS TO H.M. THE KING, 

| ROSS 9 [, Y Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. n. 
ОЕ ALL LEADING DEALERS. а 


The New "JAYNAY" Patent || 
: = SKATE BLADE :: z= | 


PRINT TRIMMER | 


Our New Print Trimmer has many new features, The manner of its. 2 
construction is quite new; its finish is far in advance of anything — 
yet put on the market. The Cutting Blade is of stout steel; and — 
cuts the thinnest of paper sweetly, and mounts cards easily. 
We now fix, if required, to all our new Trimmers а | 
Holder, as shown in engraving. This enables the . 
worker to have greater command over the paper 
when cutting. 


3/3 each. 


PRICES: - —/ 8 
5-in. 7-in. 9-in. | 12in  -.  15in - 
3/3 4/6 6/6 14/. 


With Paper Holder attached. { 4l- E 56 8 Sa | 


YoUbb BE TAKEN 
HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNPER 


Brat OHS ESOS EVITE DM N J, & А. WILKINSON, St. Oswald Street, MANC HESTER | 
cime E X | 


x H~ 


ies a 


The 12-in. and 15-in. are specially strong, and are UU with. “Holde: e 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WiTH)A 


^u PRICE TWOPENCE. BAN K HOLI DAY NU M BER. 
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The SOFT Grades of 


Amateur d 


Photographers. 


Vanguard Co, Maidenhead. 


PLATES & PAPERS 
«S», 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 
Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 X 31), 5d. 


Particulars of Summer Monthly Competition 
on application. 
eee Se ree oT 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


Watford, Ae England. 


To meet the wishes of many valued customers Ё 
we have prepared a complete Trial Set, 
including a bottle of “ Billdup," a bottle of 
"Bildub Black" or broad effects, a “ Dixon 
400" Sot Black Pencil for modelling and 
inserting foregrounds and backgrounds, a 
“ Hardtmuth No. | ' Ever-pointed for filling 
scratches and pinholes in the film, a Camel- 
hair Pencil for applying “ Bildub Black” 


to large surfaces, and directions for use. 


ә.С.Р. 


yield exquisite 


ENLARGEMENTS 


from soft negatives. 


— .-- 


Ask your Dealer for particulars or write to 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


МГ 
d 


"B.ldub" can be applied by flowing or 
brushing. It may ke used on glass or film 
side, and is quite invisible. It dries instantly, § 
and will take pencil like drawing paper. 


For Perfect 
Enlargements 


The complete outfit, in sliding box, should 
always be at hand. 


Complete 2 / 6 Outfit. 


QUALITY highest possible 


Dealers, or post Free by relurit. 


List of over 40 preparations post free. 


The VANGUARD 'B' CO., Maidenhead, England 
OF ALL 
DE ALERS, Many textures—many surfaces—popular prices. 

апа ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


“FLAT AS AN ‘AGFA’ FILM PACK” 


is quite a current saying in photographic circles, 


because the stout film, coated with the exquisite highly-sensitive orthochromatic emulsion, keeps 


| 
| 
| 
FLAT in the camera, 


FLAT in the developing and fixing baths, and 
FLAT in the printing frame, 


although. the negative is never FLAT. 
CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (Photo), Ltd., 15, Bartlett's Bldgs. Holborn Circus, Е.С. 


il К THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEREO 


THE MEYER > 


Studio Rapid Lens F/3 


PROTONS es 


SIZE OF 
PICTURE, 


af E 45x 107 m/m : LS 5 | 
y B Portrait Eco С x 


Indispensable — 
for 
Children € 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE.AND SPECIAL TERMS E 
“в” Dept., | NM 


0. SICHEL & CO., 12, BUNHILL ROW, 


SOLE BRITISH AGENTS FOR a J 
HUGO MEYER & CO., Optical Works, Goerlitz, Germany. | | 


ORDER 
QUICKLY. 


STEREOSCOPIC OUTFIT, 
COMPRISING 
CAMERA, 6 SLIDES, TRANSPOSING FRAME, 
STEREOSCOPE WITH FOCUSSING EYEPIECE, 


complete in case as shown. 


A real, practical and fascinating set, suitable for beginner 
and advanced worker. NOT A TOY. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


STALEY & CO., ze A TE PCR 
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15 the best mountant 
Clean to use 

Will keep for years 

Absolute purity - 


LONDON OFFICE- 
== Il Farringdon Avenue. Е.С. 
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Tom.Focus. There's no doubt about it, 
= Sis:this Hiccins that DAD mounts Vds | 


HE ne AN photos with "Dop: Slick. f c 
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> Ilford Self-Toning # 
POP. § 

and Post Cards i 
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fine-art tones 
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Sent free on 
receipt of 
postcard. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, Ld., Barnet. 


THE FINEST PRINTING E PLATE me. 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE SOULS AR ENS 
Needs Fixing Only Ш AUTO-SCREEN. 

sim CREAM, 


UTP Ce Лане lS 


С? 
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Preparations are still 
on top," апа are used 
by all the best workers, 


M Metol & Hydro. 

a Developer, 

W | Hydroquinone 

l Developer, 
ЧУ j Toner © Fixer, 

Ж |Z / Toning Solution, 

| | Photo Tints, ©с., бс. 


` 6 


| [/ SL 


ANTI-SCREEN PLATES 


High Speed, Fine Grain, Freedom from Fog and Halation, 
YELLOWS and GREENS correctly rendered in monochrome 
WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER, Ease in manipulation.. ~ 


Stocked by all Dealers! WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


// Write for Booklet giving full 
/ Белиса of all Lockyer's 
Preparations to 


/ J. E, LOCKYER, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


(3 
a t Trae ay 
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HAUFF'S AmIDOL, METOL, GLYCIN, ADUROL Developers. 


Most reliable for all Plates, Papers and Films, | 


HOECHST (KOENIG’S) PINATYPE DYES, 


PINACHROME, PINAVERDOL, ORTHOCHROME, etc., for Sensitizing and all Colour Photography. 
Sole Agents: FUERST BROTHERS, 17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 


CAMERAS AND LENS zS 
The Best F/4:5 Lens is Essential for Reflex Ў [or к | | 


te 


The New “XPRES” is The Best. 
Ross “REFLEX ” CAMERA | 


Ideal for Press ss Photography. Ш 3 


Your Holiday Negatives 


cannot be said to have had justice done 
to them until they have been printed in 


Autotype Carbon 


which “differs so from all 
other printing processes.” 


By no other process can such Artistic results 
be obtained combined with Permanency. 


There are the Beautiful Colours Carbon is so 
famous for: REDS; BROWNS, BLUES, 
GREENS, &c., one to suit every subject. 


The best results that 
skill, experience and 
artistic judgment 
can obtain are 
guaranteed. 


The Development 
and Printing of 
Amateurs’ 


Holiday exposures 


a specialty. 


Latest Model (3-plate size) fitted with DAT * "XPRES" F/4'8 Lens 
and three Double Dark Slides  ... oe see £17 128, Ód 


Illustrated Price Lists Fress er E 


ROSS, LTD., Opticians to H.M. the King, |. 
` Optical Works, Clapham Common, LONDON, S.W. M 
And of ALL LEADING DEALERS. ў 


we “VAY NAY” printing FRAME 


The result of many years’ test proves that the “JA YN NAY 
Non-slipping Printing Frame i is the ONLY ONE RELIABLE. 


Our Trade-mark “ STEER CLEAR" of anything offered as 


warns you to “just as good.” 


Moderate charges. Prompt delivery. 


The Autotype Co., "тоўгон we 


(1st Floor). 


NO 


NO. 
SLIPPING 
PRINTS. 


examined 
without feàr 
of any move- 
А ment. 


Every known size, British and Continental, kept in stock. 


YOUbb BE TAKEN 


AF 0 FP bQ 


HIGGINS PHOTO- -MOUNPER 


IF YOU ONCE ost. 


ARM Noc AVENUE E.C. 


All dealers in Photographic Goods keep supplies of our Specialities. 


Ask for our list of Tripods, Trimmers, Squeegees, CLER -iA 
Frames, and other Goods. 


J. & A. WILKINSON, St. Oswald St., Manchester. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH OC 
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PLATES 


Universal Amateur 
Plates 
for all purposes 


' SCREENED | 
4 CHROMATIC * 
PLATES 


Colour - Sensitive ' 
lates 
which require 
neither Screens 
nor Light-Filters. 


Of All Dealers 
and ILFORD, Ltd., 
Ilford, London, E. 
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В. В. PAPER 


Will ааа the touch of distinction to 
your Exhibition Pictures. 


“England 
Confides." 


“Owing to the difficulty of 
adding to our stores of raw 
material, we must necessarily 
Teduce cur advertising for a 
time. We can, however, 
easily provide for our normal 
Home trade from our reserve 
stock. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, so long as 
that stock lasts, we shall con- 
tinue to supply our customers 
at our usual prices, 


Gop SAVE THE KING. 


The VANGUARD "B" Со, 
MAIDENHEAD, ENGLAND. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 x 31), 3d. 


Particulars of Summer Monthly Competition 
on application. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE СО. Ltd., 


р Watford, England. @ 


The Perfect Quality of the Emulsion 
and the purity of the Brown-Black 
tone leave nothing to be desired. 


Full parlicula:s on a plication lo your Dealer or lo 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS, 


Make your 
Holiday Prints 


Vigorous and Soft grades to suit all negatives. 
6d. packets. | 
' and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. _ 


OF ALL 
DEALERS 


RODINAL 


THE 
BEST 
CHEAPEST 
MOST ACTIVE AND 
MOST EFFICIENT DEVELOPER. 


AT EVERY CHEMIST’S AND DEALER’S AT 1/4, 2/8, AND EEG PER BOTTLE. | 
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YER’S 
DEVELOPERS 
^ and 
m TONER б FIXER 
m are 


/ BRITISH 
| MADE. 


Wf No advance in prices. 
Й Price 6d., 1/3, & 2/- per bottle. 


EONS En j Y s E 
ARAM 4 Write for Booklet giving full 


| 0а) / particulars of all Lockyer's 
0 Preparations to 


| / 
кл, 0 J. E. LOCKYER, 
Gam 4€ Аа DEPTFORD, S.E. 


NOT A LINE 


of the book is without some practical 

- advice or information. So says the 
British Journal of Photography, of 
PHOTO-PRELIMS," the book with 
thumb-indexfor ready reference. Price 2d. 


THE WALLSGROVE PRESS, Birchfield, Bletchley. 


B Artistic suum 


CQLOURS 


Mounts CHARMING 
TEXTURES 
Sample Book 64, —— 
ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD 
37, NEWARKE STREBT, LEICESTER 
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THE FINEST PRINTING 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE 
Needs Fixiné Onl 
; "Um 5 ам! 
ANTIQUE. 


A PERFECT 
COMBINATION— 
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ANTI-SCREEN PLATIES 
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Illustrated Booklets on application to your 


WELLINGTON ò WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
“WELLINGTON” Plates and Papers are stocked by All Dealers. 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 34. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the “Gadsby Samples.” 
УЫ, FRANK GADSBY, 
(Art Framing and Mounting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
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the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
Jhave never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
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Mark package ourside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.’ 
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BANGO QUICK GLAZE.—A simple bath for 
prints that are to be squeegeed. No tedious 
glass polishing. No french-chalking. No 
waxing. No labour. No failures. 2 gallon 
of solution for 1/6 post free, dealers or direct. 

BERTHA “MOONLIGHT” STAIN.—For staining 
Moonlight Effects, Seascapes and Snow 
Scenes. Price 7d. and 1/1, post free. 

BERTHA REVIVER.—4A perfect Renovator for 
all black coverings of hand cameras, bellows, 
etc. It feeds the leather and makes it like new. 
Price 1/2, post free. 

BERTHA TRANSPARENT COLOURS, — No 
skill required. These are in the most power- 
ful form obtainable. Sets of seven (two 
series), 1/6 each set. Just the thing for 
Naval and Military Uniforms, &c. Send for 
Special List. 

BILLDUP.—As advertised. Complete set, 2/6. 
Most useful, “Illustrated particulars post free. 

COMBINED BATH.—Tones and’ fixes P.O.P. 
at one operation—direct from the printing 
frame into the bath. Price 1/3, post free. 

HALOGENE.—A Caramel Backing Paste to pre- 
vent Halation. The only really quick drier. 
does not create dust. Collapsible tubes, 1/-; 


KALKO BACKGROUND PAINT.— A dry powder 
requiring only tlre addition of water. No 
Sizing required. Five shades: Black, Brown, 
Dark Slate, Cream, and White, Price 1/3 each. 

MATT VARNISH, — Plain and deep yellow. 
Price 1/6. Half-pint 4/6; pint 8/-. 

METOQUINOL. — Highly concentrated liquid 
Developer suitable for negatives, transparen- 
cies, bromide and gaslight prints. In screw- 
stoppered bottles, 1/3, post free. | 

NIGROGENE.—A Velvety Dead Black for Lens 
Tubes and fine metal work. _Unapproachable 


by anything in the market, Tins, 6d. and 1/-. 


Send for “B” List Cover forty preparations), 
post free. 
The Vanguard “B” Co., Maidenhead, England. 
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Will add the touch of distinction to 
your Exhibition Pictures. 


The Perfect Quality of the Emulsion 
and the purity of the Brown-Black 
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DECLARATION, 2—1 hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
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Send 6d. to- day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
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for the “Gadsby Samples." 

WW. FRANK GADSBY, 
(Art Framing and Mounting.) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 
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A REAL GEM. 


“I UXOL” 
LAMPS. 


“Ап ingenious, small, and efficient 
accessory at a remarkably low price.” 


Burns PARAFFIN. 


AT A COST OF 
ONE PENNY FOR OIL 
OVER 600 j-PLATES 

CAN BE 
DEVELOPED. 


No Loose Oil. 
Special Absorbent 
Imperishable Wick. 

No Smoke. 

No Adjusting. 
Absolute Safety. 
PRICES 
1/3 2/= 3/6 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


BEST and CHEAPEST 
EVER PUT on MARKET. 
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rect on receipt of three extra stamps. 
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ANTI-SCREEN 


Is one of the most suitable Plates 
for general photographic work. 
It renders YELLOWS and GREENS 
correctly in monochrome 


WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
Stocked by all Dealers. 
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Self-Screen 
ORTHO PLATE. 
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a Light Filter, 
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ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the “Gadsby Samples." 
W. FRANK GADSBY, 
(Art Framing and Meunting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 
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that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by mé. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. è 
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IMPORTANT. Pa iAH must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
іє desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге................................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 
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abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
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enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 

State һеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed foc return. 

Mark расказе ourside " BEGINNERS' COMPETITION. 
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accompany Queries on Technical, Piotorial, or other matters. 
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The Unrivalled Paper 
for Amateurs. 
Superb prints with ease and certainty. 


Papers and Postcards in 6d. & Is. packets. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


Mfrs, ORIFFIN'S, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS — 


to all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


*" J. F, SHEW & Co, 


Camera Makers, 88, Newman Street, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE, 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS AND REFLEX 
CAMERAS, 
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STOP- WATCH METERS, TIME 

| TANKS, TIME THERMOMETEBS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 
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ENLARGERS AND REDUCERS. 


| — MOST EFFICIENT DEVELOPER. 
AT EVERY CHEMIST'S 


egistered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States. 


В. В. PAPER 


Will add the touch of distinction to 
Needs Fixing ONLY. your Holiday and Exhibition Pictures. 
The perfect quality of the Emulsion 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44х31), 54. and the purity of the Brown-Black tone 
leave nothing to be desired. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CoO., Ltd., | Full particulars on application to your 


Dealer or to 


д Watford England. 95 WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. tember 28, 1914. 


For Autumn snapshots. 


The F/4.5 Neostigmar is a superb anastigmat, corrected to the very highest degree—it 
will give results as regards brilliancy, definition and covering power which cannot fail - 
to appeal to any user of a reflex camera, or anyone doing high-speed work. Optically 
and mechanically the lens is perfect, and only requires testing to prove its advantages. 

Owing to the formula on which this lens is made, consisting of three lenses with 
shallow curves, we are able to produce it at a low cost—the i-plate size, 6-in. focus, 


——————L LC ll 


in sunk mount, costing £4 0 0. 


receipt of postcard. 


R & J.BECK,LTD., 


We shall be pleased to send booklet describing this and other Beck Lenses on 


r | 4. æ 68, CORNHILL, zi 
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IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelopé must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


Stat UU crccccevrccccemccsscssccsavccees whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 
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IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and U Its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed. otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге........................... „whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must 
acoompany Querles on Teohnloal, Plotorial, or other matters. 
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E J. E. LOCKYER, 
ан DEPTFORD, S.E. 
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WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 
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“FOR PERFECT 
NEGATIVES 


COMET SNAP-SHOT 
AUTO-SCREEN 
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S.C. IP, 


The paper which NEEDS NO DARK-ROOM 
and NO SPECIAL PRINTING EXPERIENCE ! 


All Dealers stock S. C. P. ! 
WELLINGTON б WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ART MOUNTING 


Papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to- day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series, 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10, ог 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25 X 20, 24. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d, now 
for the “Gadsby Samples." 

WM. FRANK GADSBY. 

(Art Framing and Mounting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 
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As The Amateur Photographer and Photogra 


LANTERN SLIDE COMPE 


Closes on OCTOBER 21, 
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“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and PHOTOGRAPHIC eS ^ 


ANNU 


petitions have always been extremely popular and stand high in the estimation 
throughout the country as a test of merit in this branch of photographic work. 
particulars given below that the competition for this year is again divided into; sey 
classes for Colour Photography, and for Record and Survey work. eo RE 

The A. P. Plaques in silver and bronze, and A. P. Certificates will be awardee ine ; 
Unless any class falls very greatly below the average, a minimum of one e sily 
plaque will be awarded in every class, and this number will be increased should the quality of t 


merit of the slides. 


The following are the Classes. — z 


Competitors may enter one or all classes; each set must 
consist of six slides (with the exception of Class VI., where one 
slide will constitute an entry). A Competitor may send in 
more than one, but not more than three, sets in the same 
class, but the same Competitor cannot receive more than one 
award.in the same class, hence a second set enlered by the 
same person must not be under an assumed name. А 
SEPARATE ENTRY FORM IS REQUIRED FOR EACH 
SET OF SLIDES. 
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Class I.—Landscape, with: or without бв 
River scenery. DS 

Class II.—Portraiture and Figure 8 stuc li 
outdoor pictures. o 

Class IV.—Flowers, Fruit, “ Still Life.’ ДЕ: am ES Б> 

Class У. —Miscellaneous—Copies of Pictures, Micro стозсор 
Scientific and Technical examples. © = 

Class VI.—Colour photography. — EU су slide 
screen-plate or other colour process ri 

Class VII,—Record and BUE pou с 


CONDITIONS. MEO 


awarded a prize in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND OLOGRAL LO NEWS Lantern Slide Competitions а 


this Competition. 


The slides must have the title legibly written on the mount, be spotted in the usual. manner, andi must be | numbe ered 


with the particulars given on the entry form. 


The original negatives as well as the Lantern Slides must be the work of the competitor. A 
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Each set of slides must be accompanied with brief descriptive notes as to make of plate, exposure, and secta ope r use ed 
particulars for including in the lecture to accompany the winning slides on their tour among the photographic s societies v 


be acceptable. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for loss or damage to slides sent for competition, but every. care wilrb 
The decision of the Editor will be final in all matters connected with this Competition: z. 
Unsuccessful slides will þe returned if stamps sufficient for postage are sent with them. | 
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The Boxes containing the slides must be endorsed “Lantern Slide Competition,” and sent by October ist, ose 
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“А.Р. and Р. М.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 
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“A. P. and Р, N.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 
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The Unrivalled Paper 


for Amateurs. 


BROMIDES 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 x 31), 3d. 


always command attention. Made in a choice 
variety of grades for ALL, negatives and 
ALL effects. Ask your Dealer for a Booklet 


or write to 


Wellington & Ward, ERTA Herts. 


ALL Dealers stock “ WELLINGTON " BROMIDES. 


Superb prints with ease and certainty. 
Papers and Postcards in 6d. & 1s. packets. 
ў OF ALL DEALERS. 


Из. GRIFFIN S, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


Щ Watford, England. B 


Ideal for 


Enlargements 
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STOP- WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 

Send for “Meters and ACethods.” 
WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


QUALITY — hishest possible 


OF ALL 2 
DE ALERS, Many textures—many surfaces—popular prices. 


and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 
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NO ADVAN CED PRICES 


AGFA RODINAL AGFA 


Toning & Fixing Salts Fixing Salts 


1/2, 9d., and Gd. 1/4, 2/8, «d 4/8 1/-, 6d., and За. 
: to make for to make 
36 ozs. 18 ozs. 9 ozs. 3 oz, 8 oz. 16 ох. . 64 ozs. 32 ozs. · 16 ozs. 
of solution. bottles. of solution. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & Co. (Photo), LTD., 13, Bartlett's Buildings, E. C. 
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NNUAL LANTERN SLIDE CONPE iin 


Closes on OCTOBER 21, 1914. 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER and PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS” Annual ion Slide Com- 
petitions have always been extremely popular and stand high in the estimation of lantern slide у 
throughout the country as a test of merit in this branch of photographic work. 
particulars given below that the competition for this year is again divided into seven classes, includin 
classes for Colour Photography, and for Record and Survey work. Weil 

The A. P. Plaques in silver and bronze, and A. P. Certificates will be awarded in each class Aetolis: tot the 
Unless any class falls very greatly below the average, a minimum of one silver and опе bro Ze 


merit of the slides. 


plaque will be awarded in every class, and this number will be increased should the quality of the work war] 
The following are the Classes— - 


Competitors may enter оне or all classes; cach set must 
consist of six slides (with the exception of Class VI., where one 
slide will constitute an entry. A Competitor may send in 
more than one, but not more than three, sets in the same 
class, but the same Competitor cannot receive more than one 
award in the same class, hence a second set entered by the 
same person must not be under an .assumed name. А 
SEPARATE ENTRY FORM IS REQUIRED FOR EACH 
SET OF SLIDES. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Slides receiving awards are to become the property of the proprietors of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND: D. PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS, and will be available for loan to photographic societies on and after October 30th. No slide that has been previous sly 
awarded a prize in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Lantern Slide Competitions сап ре _ entered in 


this Competition. 


The slides must have the title legibly written on the mount, be spotted in the usual manner, and must be numbered in accordanc 


with the particulars given on the entry form. 


The original negatives as well as the Lantern Slides must be the work of the competitor. к > 
Each set of slides must be accompanied . with brief descriptive notes as to make of plate, exposure, and dolos: used. "Other 
particulars for including in the lecture to accompany the winning slides on their tour among the photographic societies will also 


be acceptable. 
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Class I.—Landscape, with or without figures, Sea Subjects 
River scenery. | 

Class II.—Portraiture and Figure studies, to includes е 
outdoor pictures. S^ "RS E 

Class III.—Architecture, interior and exterior. 2 = um E 

Class IV.—Flowers, Fruit, '' Still Life." Au 

Class V. — Miscellaneous— Copies of Pictures, Microscopic objects n 
Scientific and Technical examples. 

Class VI.—Colour photography. Awards for Epor slides by any 
screen-plate or other colour process. = з 

Class VII.—Record and Survey photography. ie, 8 
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The Editor cannot accept responsibility for loss or damage to slides sent for competition, ‘but every care will be taken of them. a b 


The decision of the Editor will be final in all matters connected with this Competition.  : x: 
Unsuccessful slides will be returned if stamps sufficient for postage are sent with them. | 
The Boxes containing the slides must be endorsed “Lantern Slide Competition," and sent by October 21st, to 


THE EDITOR, "THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS,” 52, LONG ACRE, LONDON; W. С.Д Bie 


“A. P. and P. М.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 


No. or SLIDE. TITLE OR SUBJECT. 


Name and Address 


“А. P. and P, №.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition. 


No, or SLIDE. TITLE OR SUBJECT. 
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Name and Address 


ENTRY FORM. Class...... 
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QVALITY— highest possible. 


Self-Screen 


ORTHO PLATE. 

For correct rendition in monochrome of 
Autumn Tints, Yellows and Greens, without 
a Light Filter, 

OF ALL DEALERS, 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. 


LOCKYER’S 


DEVELOPERS 
and 


M TONER & FIXER 
а: ЛУ 


© 


MADE. 


— 


BRITISH 
YW 


No advance in prices. 
Price 6d., 1/5, & 2/- per bottle. 


HAND CAMERA WORK INDOORS. 
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NI Write for Booklet giving full 


Preparations to 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Watkins’ 
B ee C 


STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 

Send for “Meters and Methods.” 
WATKINS METER СО., HEREFORD. 


| J. E. LOCKYER, 


particulars of all Lockyer's 
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E i by test, 
= and try 
| | Imperial 

ШҮҮ 
^ : The finest 
x ї Plates 
: F extant. 
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A Perfect Combination— 
IZ IN 


"XTRA SPEEDY PLATES 
and BROMIDE PAPER 


Descriptive Booklets free on application to your Dealer. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE & LONDON (101, High Holborn). 


And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


OF ү BESS WIDE 
WORLD (us ШЙ FAME 


THE FINEST PRINTING ы FOR PERFECT 


NEGATIVES 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE N TTT 


Needs Fixing Only AUTO-SCREEN 


CREAM. 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the “Gadsby Samples.’ 

Ww. FRANK GADSB Y, 

(Art Framing and Mounting,) 

BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER., 


17, PHILPOT LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Supply all 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


DEVELOPERS, 


FUERST BROS. 


DYES & CHEMICALS. 
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Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States. 
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of the World's Best _ 
Photographic Work | 
will be published - 
shortly. 
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2/6 ORDERS FOR COPIES SHOULD BE _ 316 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SEND YOUR FRIEND 
AT THE FRONT 
A GREETING ON A 


NOCTONA 


POSTCARD. 


He will appreciate the kindly thought, 
and you will be delighted with the 
superb quality of the result produced by 
such easy manipulation. 
Postcards and Paper in 6d. and 1/- pkts. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


Mfr». GRIFFINS, LONDON. ' 


PLATES & PAPERS 
eu. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 X 31), 3d. 
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PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 
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HOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 


QUALITY 


1914. 


OF ALL 


| ORDER NOW, 
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In dll weather 


Imper [| 
Flashlight : 


Plates 


The fedi plates ® 
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"Xtra Speedy Plates 
B.B. Paper. 


and 


Illustrated Booklets on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


DEALERS, Platino-Matt ; Cream Crayon ; Tiger Tongue, etc. 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


ПОТОА 


Ideal for 


Enlargements 
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| NO ADVANCED PRIC d 


| AGFA RODINAL 


| Toning & Fixing Salts 


| 1/2, 9d., and 6d. 1/4, 2/8, and 4/8 

| to make for 

۱ 36 ozs. 18 ozs. 9 ozs. 3 oz. 8 oz. 16 oz. 
of solution. bottles. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN ё CO. (Photo), LTD., 17 
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NEW LENSES — 


ROSS’ 


- E - 


Octobe 26, 191: 


COVER PERFECTLY WITH BRILLIANT DEFINITION AND ARE EXTREMELY RAPID. ж 


"А 


ROSS’ New * XPRES ” PATENT. 


Working at full 
aperture. 


For Studio Portraitsand 
Groups and for all work F/4.5 
requiring extreme : 
rapidity. 
Exceptionally Brilliant. 
Definition to margins. Full 
LAE Aperture 
12-inch " XPRES " 
THE LM i 
for Cabinet and Whole- F/4 5 


plate Groups. 
Admirable for Reflex 
and Hand Cameras. 


ROSS” New “TELECENTRIC” Patent. 


Large Image with 
Short Camera 


Extension. F/5.4 


Critical Definition at 


с! . 


EE full aperture. 

m 
ZE Shortened Exposures. Two 
o Ideal for Sporting Series 
у= Events. 


Inexpensive Studio / 
Lens. F 6. 8 
Covering to margins. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


REMOVAL 


of Office 


(owing to Expiration of Lease). 


All communications regarding 


PLATINOTYPE 


AND 


SATISTA PAPERS 


should be addressed to— 


Ту PLATINOTYPE CoO., 
66, &ckenham Road, 
РАСЕ, LONDON, S.E. 


Telephone : Sydenham, 900. 
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ADAPTABLE TO ALL MODERN CAMERAS. . а 


ROSS’ New “ COMBINABLES ” patent | 


CHEMICAL MATTERS RELATING 


E 

The Singles are the most Rapid Single Anastigmats, perfedi 4k 
corrected, giving Critical Definition to the margins without - г 
distortion—for Landscapes, Large Portraits, and Groups. = 
The Universal Doublets are specially suitable for- Portraits - e - 
and Groups in the Studio and all Outdoor photography, oe 

Interiors, Copying, &c. T 


For Full Particulars see Ross’ New Price List, sent free 
on application. 

A ROSS REFLEX CAMERA , м 
fitted with an *XPRES" Lens, or | 
a “TELECENTRIC” for Distance, _ x 
is ideal for PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. xd 


Ta 


ROSS, TD., OPTICIANS TO H.M. THE KING. __ 
Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Chemistry 1 
Photographer 


C. F. TOWNSEND, Е.С.5., PRPS. 
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Price 1s, postage 2d. = 
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A Perfect Combination— 
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AKT IR AX SPEEDY PLATES 
and BROMIDE PAPER 


Descriptive Booklets free on ap lication to your Dealer. 


WELLINGTON G WARD, ELSTREE LONDON (101, High Holborn). 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


S e 1 f-Screen 
ORTHO PLATE. = 
For correct rendition in monochrome of :: 
Autumn Tints, Yellows and Greens, without = = 
a Light Filter, HE 
OF ALL DEALERS, 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. . = 
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SELIONA 


THE FINEST PRINTING ў “FOR PERFECT 


| NEGATIVES 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE | а ДЫ ЕНОТ 


b Needs Fixing Only lil .AUTO-SCREEN* 
sc CREAM, | 


LOCKYER’S 


PM (1S0), 
--* 
TIE «CIS O), ч 
уу, 
А 


> ISO, E 


/4 Мо advance in prices. 
/ / Price 6d., 1/3, & 2/- per bottle. 


ij Write for Booklet giving full | 
/ of all Lockyer's 
Preparations to 


ў Jj. E. LOCKYER, 
У DEPTFORD, S.E. 


NO ADVANCED PRICES 
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Toning & Fixing Salts Fixing Salts 


‘> мб. a түт" үт TTE 
П i ^ J LI 


1/2, 9d., and 6d. TE 28. Og 1/-, 6d., and За. 

| to make or A to make 

36 ozs. 18 ozs. 9 ozs. 3 oz. 8 oz. 16 oz. боз. 32 ozs. 16 ozs. 
of solution. 5 bottles. of solution. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN в CO. MAI LTD., 13, Béftlett’s Buildings, E.C. 
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STOP- WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 

Send for "JCelers and Methods.” 
WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD. 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints, Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to- day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12X 
10, or 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
each sheet. (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


Iry a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the “ Gadsby Samples. А 

МЫ, FRANK GADSBY. 

(Art Framing and Mounting,) 

BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 


FREDERICKS, 
Uxbridge es HAYES, Middx. 
: Studio 
F as Specialist. 


14 X 10 X 9 high. 
£9 15 0 


20 X 10 X 9 high. 


c REP. £12 10 0 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER | 
Containing Suggestions for Work Indoors and = |] | 
in the Field, during the Winter Months. - | 

ILLUSTRATED. | 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Асте, WC || 
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A USEFUL TEXT-BOOK. 


Price 6d. Net. 
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(PATENT GAS HEATER), : 
|| 
1 


A SYSTEM OF 


HYGIENIC HOT AIR ost 


One Farthing per hour for Gas. 


PRICE 16/6. FULL LIST ом REQUEST. r ET 
MANY THOUSANDS IN USE. 


IHIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK oF 
EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO f 
PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA - 7825 

AND NEW ZEALAND. TE eE ES | 
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Write for 
Catalogue. 
Sent Gratis. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
IN AUSTRALASIA: | 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z.; 
WELLINGTON, N.Z 
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PLATES & PAPERS 
e. 


for a Copy 
of their 'Xmas List, of Noctona Post- 
cards, Patriotic Seals, Mottoes, Masks, 
etc. A postcard will do, addressed — 


GRIFFIN'S, KINGSWAY, LONDON 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 x 31), 3d. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


B Wattord, England. MESE 


LOCKYER'S 
PHOTO TINTS 


For Colouring P.O.P., Bromide, and 
Gaslight Papers or Postcards. 


QUALITY highest possible 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING NECESSARY, 


"rhe Colours are simply applied by means of 
a brush, evonly over the part to be tinted, 


PRICE— 
1/- per Box of 9 Colours and Brush, and 
2/6 per Box of 12 Large Bottles and 3 Brushes. 


OF ALL 
DEALERS, 


ES ee nS NR НАЕ MÁS 


Write for Booklet giving full instructions to 


J. E. LOCKYER, Evelyn Street, Deptford, $,Е. 


A USEFUL TEXT-BOOK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 


Containing Suggestions for Work Indoors and 
in the Field, during the Winter Months. 


LEAR OES TERA А SEED 
Price Od. Net. Postage Id. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Plates 
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CESS 


For the long Winter evenings— 


# 


Bromide & B.B. Papers 


Yield Contact Prints and 
Enlargements of superb 


QUALITY. 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree & London(101, High Holborn). 
Descriptive Booklets free on application. 
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Enlargements 


Platino-Matt ; Cream Crayon ; Tiger Tongue, etc. 


AXE BRAND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
DYES, anp CHEMICALS. { 


FUERST BROTHERS, 


17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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| Flashlight | 


Superb for p: 
4 Autumn & Winter & 


RE Photography. : 
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Жс peysiiqnd pue posulad. 


ANTONY GUEST, Esq., 1, Anglesea Road, Kingston. 
Е. C. LAMBERT, Esq., 155, Albany Street, N.W. 

.E. К. ASHTON, Esq., Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
REGINALD CRAIGIE, Esq., Bank of England, Е.С. 


H. W. FAIRHOLME, Esq., Blenheim Mansions, Queen Anne's 
Gate, S.W 


н. PHILP, Esq., 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. . Novembe 


7" This is published to comply with the Regulations of the Board of Trade governing Art Unions. 


= NDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY ART UNIO 


RESULT OF PRIZE DRAWING 
Held on OCT. As 1914, at The London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall: Fas t, S S.W. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. Ev 


CHARLES E. HOUGHTON, Esq, Rowans, Wood ord 


Green, Essex. 


WALTER EMANUEL, Esq., 4, Ladbroke Court, Lad D roke 
Gardens, W. a 


C. PERCIVAL PARK, Esq., 92, Fellows Rd. ‘Hampstead, N I.W. 
P. BALE RIDER, Esq., Hampden Club, King’s Cross. 7 
Е. О. B. ELLISON, Esq., 8, Cecil House, High Sts Marylebone. 


2 22 O WARD MUIR, 2, New Court, W.C. 


R. STOCKDALE, Ir, St. John’s Terrace, Leeds 
R. LINCOLN COCKS, 1a, Carlisle Parade, Hastings. . 


W. М. ES 
‚ Hogarth Hill, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


Miss NANCY MARTIN : 
Woodcote, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


Mrs, А. C. THOMPSON 
6, Atlantic Terrace, Weston- super-Mare. 


Ditto 
Mrs. HENDERSON, 26, Hermitage Gardens, Edinburgh 
R. M. COCKS, Crockerhill House, nr. Chichester 
W. HYDE, Rochford, Essex 
Ј 1 MARKHAM, 25, South Park, ТОСО 


J. BARTER, 3, Brighton Terrace, Brixton, S.W. 


WM. F. YOUNG .. 
Townhead Cottage, Holytown, Lanarkshire, 


CARL WOOTTEN;Camera Club, 17, John St., Adelphi. 
К. М. COCKS, Crockerhill House, nr. Chichester 


R. A. R. BENNETT, Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford. .. 


DR. THOMAS STREATFIELD 
| 129, Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 


LESLIE OWEN, 28,, East Parade, Leeds 


H. N. van WADENOYEN 1. 
Crown Court, Duke "Street; Gar dift 


C. W. RODMELL, The Croft, Sutton-on-Hill, E. Yorks 


—— 


Registered Ofice: 92, FELLOWS ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. "i x E = 
Lowest amount of Subscription 6d. (Sixpence). Sold in books of ten tickets at 4/6. . ALT 5 d 4 2 
Total amount of Subscriptions receiyed .. x. 3x Ax Xx xi: £27 10 6 x: ES = 
Aggregate of money allotted for prizes. £25 12 6 | ANC. NE | 
Actual amount paid for prizes distributed XD tee .. £2910 0 . D A ex A "1 
Expenses incurred (pun sing: etc.) IL IL EGO ОДИН ue Ун, A. 
Balance in hand . . E T IT Xo v 2 6 um 9? = P. 
| £2710 6 — 827109601 sS E 
È | LIST OF PRIZEWINNERS. ihe = \ 
PRIZE) © VALUE. DRAWN BY. ; _ WORKS SELECTED.) ae 5 Б: 
Е. | 4 EE GU i. B 
Ж: - Е: 25320 Miss FLORENCE VANDAMM, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. “ Touch and Go,” by F. J. Mortimer RC ug 


|" The Late Hubert Bland,” by Е.Н. Evans 
К Joseph Conrad," by Will Cadby _ - 
“ After a Storm,” by Charles Job 
| Storm Clouds," by John M. Whitehead - 
‘A Kimono," by Bertram Park ~ 

X I INE Evening,” by F. J. Mortimer — 


| “ Oliver," by Waller Benington ~ 
uU Old Sussex Mill," by H. Wheeler — 
(Duplicate Copy) J 
[i Sun and Silver," by Will Cadby 
'" Old Sussex Mill," by H. Wheeler 
(Duplicate Copy) < 
“ Poppies and Coltsfoot," by Thos. H. B. Set 
“ Sunshine and Mist," by Eliott Peel MOUSE ЖИ 
“ Portrait," by Bertram Park re E. 
“ Time and Tide Defying, by John M. Whiteley Ж 
| Moulin, Guingamp,” by Stella Malcolm | 


Value of prize, т55. 
Value of picture selected, 125: 6d. 


“Night on the River," 


X z 23 
by John D. Stephen 


“ Nude Study by Hugo van Wadenoyen 


' Portrait," by Bertram Park - = 
(Duplicate) 


“ The See Saw,’ by Agnes B, Warburg —. 
“ A Moorland Farm," by John M. Witenes 


" Waterloo Bridge," by Gideon (eis. 
(Duplicate Copy) 


“ Waterloo Bridge," by Gideon Clark 


“ Old Sussex Mill," by Н. Wheeler s 
(Duplicate Copy) Les. 


— — —- س .~ 


Hon. Auditor: 
РА Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 


J. Н. ANDERSON. ^ SU e oe 
PERCY G. R. WRIGHT, 
The Tree Tops, LOUGHTON, E Essex 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


ct ROSE соп a i 'XTREME: 400 H. & D. A genuinely fast plate. 
8 = = "XTRA SPEEDY: 350 Н. & D. A general favourite. 


OF ALL DEALERS, 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd.. Barnet, Herts. = = Full particulars on application to your Dealer, or to 
] WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE & LONDON (101, High Holborn). 


WORLD $ С. 


Е E jd | win ff КЕИДЕ E Re Ар ws = For high-speed work on dull days— 

e t QVALITY = highest possible. = 

| p Super- Speed | 

| onrmo PLATE, | XTREME & 'XTRA SPEEDY PLATES 


пшти 


* аа 
У, SEX 


AXE BRAND PLATES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, арра ан PERFECT 


y' M 


| DYES, anp CHEMICALS. | NEGATIVES | 

E pale S ch 82-а MEDIUM OF THE AGE 11 COMET SNAP-SHOT 
| FUERST BROTHERS, b. Needs Fixing Only AUTO-SCREEN 

8 17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. J |9 =n P TUM 


EIKONOGEN 


A simple, clean, active and efficient 


DEVELOPER. 


[t can be used in a one-solution or a two-solution form, and is suitable for all kinds of plates and bromide and gaslight papers. 
It is widely advocated for very rapid exposures and for under-exposure, and produces beautiful negatives without harsh contrasts. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


In substance in | oz, tins at 1/- 4 oz. tins at 3/2 8 oz. tins at 5/6 16 oz. tins at 10/5 
In concentrated solution, 4 ozs., 9d.; 9 ozs., 1/6; 18 ozs., 2/6. In cartridges, per box of 10, 2/-. Each cartridge uai opo 


Wholesale only of C. ZIMMERMANN @& CO,, Ltd., 13, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, LON” 
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А 11 THE AMATEUR’ PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENT. Oe uU . Joven 
3 PHOTOGRAMS st the YE AL 
BÉ >, will be on sei at all Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops and Photographic Dealers i in a à few А 
EU - À تت‎ ——— 
AGENTS. І "u 7 
bs І WHOLESALE- DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Breams Buildings, E.C. EXPORT - - COMBRIDGE, A. J, & CO., зт, RUE 
ER cov -LONDON & SUBURBAN PUBLISHING СО, THE, St. Bride’s GORDON & GOTCH, 15, St. Bride Street 
pn ! Avenue, E.C. : _ LENNON, Ltd., 12-14, Lafone Street, Tower Br idee 
aes MARLBOROUGH, Е., & CO., 5r, Old Bailey, Е.С. | : LOW'S EXPORT, St. Dunstan's House, Fette 
_. ЧЕ | MARSHALL, HORACE, & SON, Temple Avenue, E.C. MURDOCH, J., & CO., 52, Leadenhall Street; - 
"EE MARSHALL, PERCIVAL, Farringdon Street, Е.С, ROBERTSON, 'GEO., & CO., Proprietary, L d. 
ES E l RITCHIE, re Pemberton House, 5, Peniberton Row, E.C. Square, E.C. 
- i SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Stationers’ ROBINSON & CO., Balfour House, Finsbury “Paver і Е.С 
EX... E Hall Court, Е.С. ROUTLEDGE, GEO, & SONS, Ltd., Carter Lan ше ‚Б.С 
` A RAN VICKERS, GEO., "Angel Court, Strand, W.C. ‘ese Mr TAKATA & CO., 57, Bishopsgate, Р.С A ку ЖЫ 
(m WILLIAMS, HY., 48, Old Bailey, E.C. THACKER, W,, '& CO., 2, Creed Lane, Ludgate I Е.С. 
ب‎ Г " 5 x 
E AUSTRALASIA = - - GORDON & GOTCH, Ltd., Melbourne, БЕЗГЕ, CANADA- ~ - — - - EATON & CO, “Toronto and Winnipeg. ~ * 
E , ; ; Brisbane, Perth, W.A., "Adelaide, Wellington, GORDON &. GOTCH,’ Ltd. ‘Toronto, O ata io i 
C | Christchurch, Dunedin and Auckland, N.Z., 3 MUSSON BOOK CO., THE, 3 Richmond: [rec 
IX 1 ' Launceston, "Tas. West, Toronto. - _ E F 4 
= - - n i HARRINGTONS, Ltd., 386, George Street, Sydney ; INDIA -~ - - = = - BABUJU, SAKHARAM & CO., Bombay. = 
3 266, Collins Street, Melbourne ; 93-95, Queen 5 iud ROBINSON & CO., Singapore. i: 
Е. Street, Brisbane; Gawler Place, Adelaide ; * THICKER 2 СОР Calcutta, Bombay, Ма h dras, ar nd 
eo | Queen Street, Auckland, N.Z.; Willis Street, Travan | 
e l ‘Wellington, N.Z. ; Perth, W.A. (A. L. Tilley). JAPAN - =- = - - MARUZEN "COMPANY, Id. Toky о, 1 Fuk oka, 
E. 1 a KODAK, Ltd., 379, George Street, Sydney ; 284, Kyoto, Osaka.” WA e 1 
E. 7v : | : | Collins Street, Melbourne ; 78, ueen Street, OKURA, Y. О Nihombashi:Ku, ТОКУ 1 e A 
EC Brisbane ; 37, Rundle Street, Adelaide ; Too- SOUTH AFRICA - - - THE CENTRAL NEWS- АСЕМ V, on П oughout 
E. UNE ; Townsville; Broken Hill; Welling- South Africa, ~~» an se : Ee 
ФА = “м , N.Z.; Auckland, 'N.Z. LENNON, Ltd., all ELE. 
* " WHITCOMBE & TOMBS, Christchurch, Dunedin, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS ROBINSÓN & CO., Singapore. 
Wellington, N.Z. ; and Melbourne. 5 | THACKER & CO., "Singapore. Е 
CALIFORNIA - - ~ - KIMBALL-UPSON & CO., Sacramento. * UNITED STATES - - TENNANT & WARD, 103), Park / суеш 
E | | e Agents— LONDON. 
Kr .ADAMs & Co., 26, Charing Cross Road, W.C. Kopak, Ltp., Kingsway, W.C., and Dosis ARA 
"m | ` Ansco, LTD., 143-149, Great Portland Street, W: NEWMAN '& GUARDIA, LTD., 17- 18, Rathbone Sit W: 
a ARMY & NAvy CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, THE, 105, Victoria Strect, S.W. PANZETTA & Co., 72, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
^u 2 Boots Casu CHEMISTS, 29, Farringdon Road, E.C., and Branches. PITMAN, SIR ISAAC, & Sons, LTD., т, Amen Corner, EC 
m" BREWER, H., 5, Herne Hill Road, SE, Ross, LTD. aL Li, New Bond Strect, Е.С. 
бы > BUTCHER, W., & Sons, Ltp., Camera House, Farringdon Ауепис, Е.С. 3, North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 
BÉE-- City DALE & EXCHANGE, Tur, 81, Aldersgate Street, E.C. SINCLAIR, Jas. A., & Co., LTD., 54, Haymarket, S.W. E M A 
Аў | X 5 93, Fleet Street, E.C. SMITH, W. H., & 'SoN. 5 186, Strand, W.C. MESE. 
E. 26-28, King's Road, Sloane Square, W. STANLEY, ify & Co. 5328; Warwick Lane, E.G; f SX 
с PEL or n DENNY, A. & F., 147, Strand, W.C. | Service Co., LTD., THE, 289, 292 & 293, High Holborn, Wc. Bu 
A = : FALLOWFIELD, JONATHAN, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. THOMSON, W. N;, & Co, „› 230, Strand, W.C. ` 
* "ЛАРЫ — GLOVER, H. W., 114, Leadenhall Street, E.C. TIMES BOOK CLUB, LID., THE, 376, Oxford Strect, W. 
КЛА i GRIFFIN, J. J., & Sons, Kingsway, W.C. TRUSLOVE & HANSON, 153, Oxford Street, W. ` 
TR - HARRODS STORES, LTD., 87, Brompton Road, S.W. WELLS, Е. P., 105, Cannon Street, Е.С. 
" HonNE's PHOTO. EXCHANGE, 32, Gracechurch Street, Е.С, WESTMINSTER PHOTO. EXCHANGE, "THE, 119, Victoria Street, SW, TES 
ШУ. New Broad Street, Е. С. 111, Oxford. Street, үү. 5 + 
ИР HOUGHTONS, "LTD., 88, High Holborn, W.C. WILLING & Co., LTD., 362, Gray's Inn Road ; King’s Cross ; "and Т 
x JENNER, T., 40a, King William Strect, E.C. WYMAN & SONS, LTD., Fetter Lane, E.C., and лаци оока $ 
= ; LONDON SUBURBS. ENO 
Acton — ~ — - Situ, W. H., & Son, 7, Royal Parade, High Street. Kilburn = — — Situ, W. H., & SON, 103, High Road, NW. Y Є 9.98 
49 Brondesbury — - 2 + 352, High Road, N.W. Kingsway — — $ 7 Kingsway, е s “хаш TE 
` _ Chiswick = = - л К 204, High Road, W. Muswell Hill —. — » Y: 15, Queen's Parade. | RAS 
Er, J Ealing = — = т " 46, Haven Green. Norwood (Upper) — " 5 | 70, Westow Hill. s 
m". | : Ealing Broadwa ay – т » 16, The Broadway. Paddington  — — " Ф 19, Craven Road, Wie Уа 
= МӘ Earl’s Court — — „ 252, Earl’s Court Road. Regent's Park Road x " - 168, Regents Park Road, N 
E -. Finchley (Ch. End) 4, M 16, The Market. Sloane Squarc — — = 31s 36, "Sloanc Square. ер 3 d$ 
od Finchley Road - T » 487 Finchley Road. | Southall- — — = Ча ^ - 3, Manor Parade, South Road. s E 
2 EM S Golders Green _ — ” Т , Golder's Green Parade. South Hampslead — АС 4 169, Finchley-Road. = = 
a -Hampstead Heath — y » sd Rosslyn Hill. Wembley — - -+= y: T 8, The Quadrant _ - 
E Kensington - — t. 7 161, Holland Road, W. Westbourne Grove – A" " 100, Westbourne, Grove. - SE 
а WS А - - As 2; 62, High Street. m West Ealing — — s ? 8, Castle Hill Paradc. Wut 
5 " = = " » 4, Russell Gardens, Addison Road. Willesden Green — 5 i > 76, Malm E Mies 
Agents—PROVINCIAL--A to C. Ў 
| erdare – — = SMITH, W. H., & Son, 23a, Commercial Street. Buckingham — — Situ, W. H, & Son, 15, Market Squares Sm à 
E. — Jo nci = ^s Ds 13, Cross Street. Builth Wells — — 2, Broad Seren) - 
T Alderley Edge ^ T y. London Road. Burnley — — - LUPTON BROS., " Booksellers. 
к. „ Altrincham — - б 17, Stamford New Road.” Bushey = — - Smm, W. H., & Son, 37, Chalk Hill. E 
"m Ashbourne — — — T 7 Church Street. Buxton — — — 7 " 6, Colonnade, and r,. "Spring! Gar 
Ee - Aylesbury — — - ; t 28, High Street. i Camborne — — — ›› 1, Commercial Square. | p 
E . | Banbury — – - T x 95, High Street. Cardiff — — - " 1 6, High Street. - PIT ve È 
ENDO Bang .7—-- h р, 145, High Street. Carlisle - ~ – " 7 71 & 73, English Street o 
E^ Barnsley — - - x Ра 16, Market Hill. Carmarthen - — Guildhall 
- 9 Bath, - - - - » T 15, Manvers Street. Chelmsford- — — SPALDING, Ej & Son, 4 & 5; High Street. “азо? Ux 
EU 5p m TT oS +, ^ 31, Milsom Street. Cheltenham — — - Smitu, W. H., & Son, The Promenade.” ILU 
КЕ. Batley 2= = - - F 7 7, Commercial Strect. Chepstow = — - T 5 I9; High Street sS 
—o 5 Berkhamsted —-.- A 143, High Street. | Chester . = — = Нет 51, City Road, = 
О Birkenhead. ЕЕ 176, Grange Road. Chippenham - — 7 т 57-8, New Road. _ 
К г Birmingham — — THORN EY, SAMUEL, LTp., Snow Hill. Church Stretton — — + 5 Sandford Avenue. . 
` XY 2 КОП & Son, 34, Union Strect. Cirencester — — " з т & 2, Black Jack Strect gre: 
Bishop Auckland — PICKERING, Чү, „ 104, Newgate Street. Clacton- - — — » " 40, Pier Avenue. 
` Bletchley — - - Ѕмітн, W. H., & Son, 13, Bletchley Road. Clevedon — = — » » тоа, Triangle, 
` Bordon Camp - " " Deadwater Hill, Hants. Clion 3-0-7 р $ 24, Regent Street. f 
Bournemouth — - 1. 39, Old Christ Church Road. Clifton Down — — T F 133, White Ladies Road. ( 
Bradford — - — Mason, J., 62, Godwin Street. Cockermouth — — a Station Road. — е 
- Bridgend - — - - Summi, W: H, & Son, 31, Caroline Strect. Colchester — — — M " 15, High Street.” З А l 
. Bridgnorth — — 55, High Strect. Colwyn Bay - - S А) | Strand Hotes Pensiya Road : 
— Bridgwater- — - — DEACON, W., Pharmacist. Coventry — — - Jj Y 62, Hertford street. ees. MEN 
— - Situ, W. H., & Son, 4, Eastover, Craven Arms — = У, » Dale Street. © ; E 
Brighlon —: — — CHURCHILL, H., 57758, East Street. Crewe — -.- - > ^ Market Street. | do: 23 2 
Bristol — — — - DUNSCOMBE, M. W., Lto, 5 & 7, St. Augustine's Parade. 79.2 * 
RT er a 
- A second and third list of Provincial Agents stocking PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR will be =й 
published in subsequent issues of “The A. P.” The above preliminary list : hould be kept for ees 6 Ё m : 
London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


NOCTONA 


XMAS POSTCARDS 


spell less labour. іп making your Greeting 
Cards. Use them, and you will prove for 
yourself how they cut out half. the trouble of 
Xmas Card making. 


The little Mask imprints the greeting whilst 
exposing the print. 


There are no better postcards made. 
Of all dealers, in 6d. and 1/- packets. 


Manfr.: GRIFFIN'S, кохрок: 


LOCKYER'S 
PHOTO TINTS 


For Colouring P.O.P., Bromide, and 
Gaslight Papers or Postcards. 


NO KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING NECESSARY. 
The Colours are simply applied by means of 
a brush, evenly over the part to be tinted, 


PRICE— 
1/- per Box of 9 Colours and Brush, and 
Ф 6 per Box of 12 Large Bottles and 3 Brushes. 


Write for Booklet giving full instructions to 


J. E. LOCKYER, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PERMANENCE. 


- 


Leaders of: 


‘the World 
Imperial. | 
Plates | 


: ` Imperial О. : 
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Бч for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter in the United States, 
Perfect Lantern Slides with ease and certainty— 


? 


| " PLATES & PAPERS A 
С A 


Lantern & S.C.P. 


Lantern Plates— 


Call at The WELLINGTON GALLERY, 
101, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
and see for yourself the possibilities 
of these Plates. 

Descriptive Booklet on application to your Dealer, orto 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE and LONDON. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (41 x 31), dd. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


КИ Watiord, E England. PU 


I TUTTE ипини 
2 


‘deal for 


Enlargements 


QUALITY highest possible 


иип 


OF ALL ОЗ eT 
DEALERS, Platino-Matt ; Cream Crayon ; Tiger Tongue, etc. 
and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


Xv UH EUH үү EE EE ECHELLE TA TEAL ELE TELE EE LEE ELE ООСО z 


A USEFUL TEXT-BOOK. DEMAN 


PHOTOGRAP 


HY IN WINTER у 


Containing Suggestions for Work Indoors and AXE BRAND 
in the Field, during the Winter. Months. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 


ILLUSTRATED. DYES, ANp CHEMICALS. 


Price 64. Net. Postage 1d. FUERST BROTHERS, | 
London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, Е.С. 8 < 
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 PHOTOGRAMS of the? 


will be on Sale at all Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops and Photographic те | | 


~ 


WHOLESALE - DAWSON & SONS, Ltd., Breams Buildings, Е.С. 


LONDON & SUBURBAN PUBLISHING CO., THE, St. Bride’ s 


Avenue, E.C. NS 
ч MARLBOROUGH, E., & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. 
MARSHALL, HORACE, & SON, Temple Avenue, E.C> 
MARSHALL, PERCIVAL, Farringdon Street, Е.С. | 
RITCHIE, АЎ, Pemberton. House, 5; Pemberton Row, Е.С. 
SIMPKIN, , MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 
VICKERS, GEO., Angel Court, Strand, W.C. 
WILLIAMS, HY., 48, Old Bailey, Е.С. 


- 


AUSTRALASIA  -.- - GORDON: & GOTCH, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney, 


А Brisbane, Perth, W. A., "Adelaide, Wellington, 
d | Christchurch, Dunedin and Auckland, N.Z., 
м Launceston, Tas. 
F HARRINGTONS, Ltd., 386, George Street, Sydney ; 
| 266, Collins Street, Melbourne; 93-95, Queen 
Street, Brisbane; Gawler Place, Adelaide ; 
Queen Street, Auckland, N.Z.; Willis Street, 
ellington, №.7.; Perth, W.A. (A. L. Tilley). 
t KODAK, Ltd., -379, George Street, Sydney ; 284, 
Collins Street, Melbourne; 78, Queen Street, 
Brisbane; 37, Rundle Street, Adelaide ; Too- 
MIA. Townsville; Broken Hill; 
NZ. ; Auckland, '"N.Z. 
” " 
PEEL Wellington, N.Z. ; and Melbourne: 
CALIFORNIA - - - — KIMBALL-UPSON & CO., Sacramento. 


Agents—LONDON. 


Apams & Co., 26, Charing Cross .Road, W.C. 
Ansco, LTD., 143-149, Great Portland Street, W. 
Army & Navy CO-OPERATIVE Society, THE, 105, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Boots CASH CHEMISTS, 29, Farringdon Road, E.C., and Branches. 
“BREWER, H., 3, Herne Hill Road, S.E. 
BUTCHER, W., & Sons, LTD., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, Е.С, 
City SALE & "EXCHANGE, Tue, 81, Aldersgate Street, Е.С. 
93, Fleet Strect, E.C. 
26-28, King’ s Road, Sloane Square, W. 
DENNY, A. & F; 147, Strand, W.C. - 
FALLOWFIELD, JONATHAN, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
GLOVER, Н. W,, 114, Léadenhall Street, E.C. 
GRIFFIN, J. J., & Sons, Kingsway, W.C. 
HARRODS STORES, LTD., 87, Brompton Road, S.W. 
Horne’s PHOTO. EXCHANGE, 32, Gracechurch Street, Е.С. 

New Broad Street, Е.С. 
Houcutons, LTD., 88, High Holborn, W.C. 
JENNER, T., 402, King William Street, E.C. 


» 1) 


Welling- ` 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS, Christchurch, Dunedin, * 


11 jr : . THE "AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. | M 


AGENTS. | E v 
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EXPORT - - COMBRIDGE, & CO, : 
"GORDON & CON 15, "E 
LENNON, Ltd., 12-14, , Lafone- 
LOW'S EXPORT, SC Dunstan's 3 

- MURDOCH, J., AR со. , 52, Lc Ert 
ROBERTSÓN, Э CO., Proprie 
Square, E. Cue 2 дей 

ROBINSON & Со, ‘Balfour House, - 
ROUTLEDGE, GEO., & SON l 
ТАКАТА & CO., 57 ‘Bishopsgate, | 
THACKER, W., & COs, ee j 


CANADA = 2 = Б S SEATONE & СО, 
- ` GORDON & LOI UNE 
: MUSSON-BOOK CO; 
| - West То 9: 
INDIA = VO ВАБОИ M § 
"1 ROBINSÓN & CO. S ‘ 
n | THACKER A, Co, ca | | 
Travancore. = zc Be 
JAPAN - - = - - - MARUZEN COMPS ,— Tokyo 
~: a уо Osaka. ROI p = 
.OKURA E О 


SOUTH AFRICA THE. CENTRAL = 


x : LENNON, Ltd., all 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS ROBINSON &'CO,, S оге: 2 
” | \ THACKER & CO pore, - 
UNITED STATES — = TENNAN IKA & WARD D, 16 03, Par c Avenue N 


KopAK, Ltp., Kingsway, W.C., and Dees ҖЕ 
NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD., 17- -18, Rathbone s F 
PANZETTA & Co., 72, Charing Cross Road, Wc = 
PITMAN, SIR ISAAC, & Sons, LTD., Amcn Corner 072 

Ross, LTD., 111, New Bond Street, "EC. LAM 

3, North Side, Clapham. a SY Tr SE 

SINCLAIR, JAS. A., & Со. LTDA 54," Haymarket, $ B^ IA Ti rd 
Smitn, W. H., & Son., 186, Strand, W.C. — ada ques tt 
STANLEY, T, & Co., "2S Warwick Lane, E. ‘Sieh a O EEr *-: 
ERVICE Co., LTD., O RTE) olborn, W,C. 1 
Tuomson, УУ, N. & Со. 230, Strand 4 ON A "OX Rat So 
Times Book CLUB, Ітр., THE, 376, Oxford Ес pz 


>> зт, 
a s 
EELS & зво) 153, Oxford Am iv s eo UY 


WiLLING & Co., LTD., 362, aa. 's Inn Road; kr OSS ра БВ y 
WYMAN & Sons, LID., Fetter rene E and. eae Bookst: ES lls; | 


LONDON SUBURBS. Me. e em 

Acton — — — ~ міти, W. H., & Son, DIR RM Parade, High Street. Kilburn. — - - SMITH, W. Hs & Sow, a» High Re АС а 
Brondesbury — — E > igh Road, N.W. Kingsway - - бк 5 ‘Kin ы Se 4 
Chiswick —.- - T Y үр High Road, W. Muswell Hill — — > ne <i 2199 s Parac 
Ealing — - Е > jl 46, Haven Green. Norwood (Upper) — ‚т ; Stowe 
Ealing Broadway - yy T, 16, The Broadway. Paddington - - $ "AT 
Earl's Court – — T + 252, Barl's Court Road. Regent's Park Road T Muro Regent's Park Road, N 
Finchley (Ch. End) ў) » 16, The Market. Sloane Square- — | - e n 536, pé. c EE 
Finchley Road - у " 487, Finchley Road. Southall- ~ - - ^ re а nth Road. 
Golder's Green —- " »" 12, Golder's Green Parade. South Hampsteadi: - DES 
Hampstead Healh — A 7 34, Rosslyn Hill. Wembley - - v rs 
Kensinglon - - " » 161, Holland Road, W. Westbourne Grove — T " 

А: — T T. 62, High Street. West Ealing — - T A 

д, TM » 7 4, Russell Gardens, Addison Road. Willesden Green - > D 


Aberdare. — — — SMITH, W. H., & Son, 23a, Commercial Street. 
Abergavenny — — n h 13, Cross Street. 
Alderley Edge - 5 » London Road. 
Altrincham — - 1 > 17, Stamford New Road. 
Ashbourne - - — т n Church Street. 
Aylesbury - - - h + 28, High Street. 
Banbury - - - T Т 95, High Street. 
Bangor --- T h 145, High Street. 
Barnsley — — - y » 16, Market Hill. 
Bath - - - - 4 * 15, Manvers Street. 

+; ---- P 5 31, Milsom Street. 
Batley - - - - Бл + 7, Commercial Street. 
Berkhamsted — — » У 143, High Street. 
Birkenhead — — 176, Grange Road. 
Birmingham — - T HORNLEY, SAMUEL, Ітр., Snow Hill. 

+ — — SMITH, W. H., & Son, 34, Union Street. 
Bishop Auckland — PICKERING, W. ., 104, Newgate Street. 
Bletchley — — - Ѕмітн, W. H., & Son, 13, Bletchley Road. 
Bordon Camp = F : Deadwater Hill, Hants. 
Bournemouth — — F 39, Old Christ Church Road. 
Bradford — — — Mason, J., 62, ' Godwin Street. 
Bridgend — - — Situ, W. H., & Son, 31, Caroline Street. 
` Bridgnorth -- - 55, High Street. 
Bridgwater- — — DEACON, W., Pharmacist. 
— — SMITH, W. H., & Son, 4, Eastover. 

Brighton — — — CHURCHILL, H. „ 57-58, East Street. 
Bristol = — - - DuwscowBE, M. W., LtD., 5 & 7, St. Augustine's Parade. 
Buckingham — — Swirn, W. H., & Son, 15, Market Square. 
Builth Wells — - , Broad Street. 
Burnley = - Lupton BROS., "Booksellers 
Bushey - = - SwirB, W. H., & Son, 37, Chalk Hill. 
Buxton -- = ” » 6, Colonnade, and r, Spring Gardens. 
Camborne — — - » T 1, Commercial Square. 
Cardiff - - - » » 6, High Street. 
SEC 


Agents -PROVINCIAL-— ENGLAND and WALES. 


` Dewsbury 


Carlisle — -= 
Carmarthen 
Chelmsford — 
Cheltenham 
Chepstow — 
Chester = 
Chippenham 
Church Stretton 
Cirencester 


Clevedon - 
Clifton B 
Clifton Down 
Cockermouth 
Colchester — 
Colwyn Bay 
Coventry — 
Craven Arms 
Crewe — — 
Dartmouth 
Daventry 
Dawlish 
Denbigh 
Devizes — 


Swit, W. Н. & Sox, MO IL 
RE que CN eti : 
SPALDING, Е., "& Son Street. 
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Didcot 
Dorchester 
Dorking- 
Droitwich 
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Super = Speed 
ORTHO PLATE. 


Speed with good gradation and 
freedom from fog. 400 H. & D. 


= ОЕ ALL DEALERS, : 
== and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. = : Full particulars on application to your Dealer, or to 


т a || | WELLINGTON © WARD, ELSTREE & LONDON (101, High Holborn). 
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XTREME & XTRA SPEEDY PLATES 


'ХТКЕМЕ: 400 Н. & D. A genuinely fast plate. 
"XTRA SPEEDY: 350 Н. & D. A general favourite, 
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AXE BRAND | ADT ATES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, TASER EE DE NG BA — prance 


ane COMET SNAP-SHOT 
FUERST BROTHERS, Fixing Only 


AUTO-SCREEN 
17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, Е.С. aie CREAM. 
: ANTIQUE. 


EIKONOGEN ЭҤ 


A simple, clean, active and efficient 


DEVELOPER. 


[t can be used in a one-solution or a two-solution form, and is suitable for all kinds of plates and bromide and gaslight papers. 
It is widely advocated for very rapid exposures and for under-exposure, and produces beautiful negatives without harsh contrasts. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


In substance in 1 oz. tins at 1/- 4 oz. tins at 3/2 8 oz. tins at 5/6 16 oz. tins at 10/5 
In concentrated solution, 4 ozs., 9d.; 9 ozs., 1/6; 18 ozs., 2/6. In cartridges, per box of 10, 2/-. Each cartridge makes 5 ozs. 


Wholesale only of C. ZIMMERMANN © CO., Ltd., 13, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, LONDON, Е.С. 


For 1914. 


Е. J. MORTIMER, Е.К.Р.5., Editor of © The sion: Photographers E 


THE PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE n 
WORK WITH THE CAMERA. — 


CAE 
AN EXHIBITION of the work of the best ET I 

artists in the United Kingdom, America, India, Canada, a 
France, Germany, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, - 
Austria-Hungary, Japan, Spain, Portugal, Russia, and _ many cu 
other places is between its covers, including pictures | me 2 
this year’s Salon, Royal, and the most important autumn Exhi e 3t 
bitions in Great Britain and other parts of the world. - SER 5:898 


УУ re . 
E VEN КЕ; 
2ے اء چ ی‎ с 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS are beautifully printed on 
stout toned art paper, while the literary portion is on | rough 
antique paper. = 


ў ~~ 


Sym A E = k 
G муе ух m a Coll 
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There is no photographic work in the world which. can | 


compare in the variety and number or the beauty of. these 
reproductions. um 2 EL | 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR for 1914 will be on sale 
at all Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops and mee Dealers: 2 


ORDER NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. б PE. 
PRICE—Stiff Paper Covers, 2/6 net. Cloth Boards, (3/6 v 
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NOCTONA 


XMAS POSTCARDS 


spell less labour in making your Greeting 
Cards. Use them, and you will prove for 
yourself how they cut out half the trouble of 
Xmas Card making. 


The little Mask imprints the greeting whilst 
exposing the print. 


There are no better postcards made. 
Of all dealers, in 6d. and 1/- packets. 


Sole 
Manfrs.: 


LOCKYER'S 


PHOTO TINTS 


For Colouring P.O P., Bromide, and 
Gaslight Papers or Postcards. 


` NO KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING NECESSARY. 


` 
2 
x 
4 
| 


The Colours are simply applied by means of 
a brush, evenly over the part to be tinted, 


PRICE— 
1/- per Box of 9 Colours and Brush, and 
2 G per Box of 12 Large Bottles and 3 Brushes. 


Write for Booklet giving full instructions to 


J, E. LOCKYER, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E. 


OWN FACTORIES AT 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


GRIFFIN’S, KINGSWAY. 
zr fam PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Pto 


and ELLIOTT & SONS; LTD., 


THOR TONPICKARD « sus 


CAMERAS 


ARE AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN 
DESIGNED AND MADE IN THEIR 
ALTRINCHAM. 


POST FREE, THORNTON-PICKARD CO., ALTRINCHAM. 


For the long Winter evenings— 
2 


” PLA TES 4 PAPERS 
CATES 


Bromide & B.B. Papers 


Yield Contact Prints and 
Enlargements of superb 
QUALITY. 

Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree & London (101, High Holborn). 
Descriptive Booklets free on application. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 x 31), 84. 


E vs E ees 


E 


QVALITXY highest possible. 


Lantern 
Plates 


For warm or cold tones by simple development, for contact and: reduction work. 
C. G. (Contact Gaslight) Grade. For 
Fine grain. 

Of all Dealers, 


No dark room required. 


contact work only. 


BARN ET, HERDS; 


ARE 


AXE BRAND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
DYES, лмо CHEMICALS. 


BUSINESS 
AS 
USUAL. 


FUERST BROTHERS, 
17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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146, 


SEALS, large, small, or oval 4d. 2/6 


ENLARGING APPARATUS 


Enlarging from negatives is a fascinating and interesting hobby 
for the long evenings. Ten distinct patterns of the leading 
makes of Enlarging Apparatus are on view, and can be compared 
in Fallowfield’s Demonstration Room. The latest designs of 
Easels, to carry both plates or paper, are also exhibited. List 
No. 26 fully describes both Daylight and Artificial Light 
Apparatus. 


GREETING & CALENDAR MOUNTS 


for the coming season have been artistically designed to show 
off prints to advantage, The utmost value ever offered in Christ- 
mas Mounts is obtained by purchasing the *' Premier ’’ assorted 
box at 17, postage 2d, extra. The Quarter-plate and 32 x 25 
sizes contain twelve, and the Postcard size eight high- class 
folding cards with slip- -in openings. List No. 9 fully describes 
the various patterns, including some Patriotic Designs. 


COMBINED LETTER CASES 
AND PORTRAIT FRAMES 


Many of the Soldiers and Sailors who are fighting our country's 
battles or defending our shores are anxious to carry portraits of 
their relatives or friends. "These cases serve the double pur- 
pose of a photograph frame and a receptacle for letters from 
home. Made of Persian Morocco, lined watered silk, the case 
is very limp. THe portrait is protected by a very thin sheet of 
celluloid. Prices from 2s. each. 


FREE CARRIAGE ON MAIL ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE U. К. 


(Glass, Porcelain and Bulky or Dangerous Chemicals excepted). 


INSPECTION INVITED AT, OR ILLUSTRATED LISTS FROM, 


JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD'S 


Central Photographic Stores, 


The oldest established Mail-Order House in the Trade. 


MAKEYOUR OWN MOUNTS 


SEASONABLE. 


National Emblematic Cummed 
EEAGS and SEALS: 


Per doz. Per 1‘0 
FLAGS, 1łin. long, right and left 6d. 3/. 


‘not assorted. 


LILYWHITE MATERIALS (British) 
are being supplied without delay. 
Greeling Cards Ready, 


CET NEW XMAS CIRCULAR. 


THE PHOTO PRINTING AND TRADE 
WORK DEPARTMENT is carried on 
as usual. 
POSTCARD PRINTIAG, 8d. doz.; 5/8 100. 
Usual Enlargement Prices. 
New. Bluc Lily Book, 2d. postage, Free to Clients. 


Write for particulars and prices. 


LILYWHITE, LTD., Ha'ifax, Ene. 


CHABING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


COMFORT IN YOUR DARK- ROOM. 


E “OMEGA?” 


(PATENT GAS HEATER), 
A SYSTEM OF 


PRICE 16/6. FULL LIST ON REQUEST. 
Warmth Felt Immediately. Many Thousands in Use. 


The ‘OMEGA’ Odourless Stove Co., Ltd., Pritchard St., Bristol. 


Lantern Slide Making. 


By Rev. F, C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Crown &vo, cloth. 1s. net, postage 2d, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
52, Long Acre, London. 
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SATISTA PAPERS _ 


To be obtained from _ 
the dealers, or from  * — 


THE PLATINOTYPE Co, | 
PENGE, | T3 
LONDON, SE. . 


EE LN ám Tod ме weet е UE. 


Telephone : Sydenham, 900. 
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Enlarging. 


Ву G. RODWELL SMITH. iom 


- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. Postage ad 


~~, 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo Ex 
52, Long Acre, London. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. p x- 
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Imperial | 
Flashlight 
Plates 


| Unrivalled in | 
speed ees 
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ЕТТТ ШО For dull days and long evenings— 
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QVALITY —highest possible. 


Super = Speed 
ORTHO PLATE. 

Speed with good gradation and 

freedom from fog. 400 H. & D. 


OF ALL DEALERS 
and ELLIO & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts 


ч 


| PLATES & PAPERS. 


"Xtreme Plate, 400 Н. & D. Xtra Speedy Plate, 350 Н. & D. 
BROMIDE, S.C.P., and В.В. Papers for contact printing and enlarging. 


ураа, Напатоок WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ALL DEALERS STOCK “WELLINGTON” PLATES & PAPERS. 
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AXE BRAND J È 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS THE FINEST PRINTING E. LATE у 
MEDIUM OFTHE AGE 4 | SNA 


DYES, anp CHEMICALS | 
COMET | SNAP-SHOT 


FUERST BROTHERS Needs Fixing Only «8 AUTO-SCREEN 


17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C CREAM. 
ANTIQUE. 


EIKONOGEN 


A. simple, clean, active and efficient 


DEVELOPER. 


[t can be used in a one-solution or a two-solution form, and 1s suitable for all kinds of plates and bromide and gaslight papers. 
It is widely advocated for very rapid exposures and for under-exposure, and produces beautiful negatives without harsh contrasts. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


In substance in 1 oz. tins at 1/- 4 oz. tins at 3/2 8 oz. tins at 5/6 16 oz. tins at 10/5 
In concentrated solution, 4 ozs., 9d.; 9 ozs., 1/6; 18 ozs., 2/6. In cartridges, per box of 10, 2/-. Each cartridge makes 5 ozs. 


Wholesale only of C. ZIMMERMANN © CO,, Ltd., 13, BARTLETT'S3 BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


11 dam THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUGHES ' Bijou Colour Ротару: КЕТҮ, pparatu 
Math PATENT RECTANGULAR CONDENSE! AD 

This is the only perfect. Lantern for ‘Cole 
ХХ where a strong light can be used miho nj 


The Arc may be placed a great distance. 
AS densers, without any falling off at tthe edges, h 2 


ordinary Circülar Condensers. | 


= 
SN P. 


at last! ! into 


The introduction of Boots Regelux Flash Lamp Ei 


ТТ 
^». 


removes many difficulties of flash powder i igni- i CH 
tion, and provides a simple, safe, and thoroughly i = 

effective method of flashing. There is abso- 2:3 y. C. Носна C 
: lutely no danger in using it; the ignition is ү 


Manüfactnrepte of 
ptical Instruments, 


Co. о 82, Mortimer Rd., ipa’ a ond 


Hii practically instantaneous, and there is no 


NEW мева ‘POSTCARD, 


ss: mechanism to get out of order. In short— #33 LILEX | ii 3t 10. : 1% 
Овву 2/6 6 | 
SN 2 Boots چ‎ 100 Greetings, 2/9 s ANA. $ 


Trial Solicited. No Free Samples, 


LILYWHITE, LTD., HALIFAX. 
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REGELUX 


NN | | а 402. loz don) 
BN EIN | Flash mp (zl Diamidophena | 7/- 2/6. 1 /6 
= © A is a really practical help : Е (Amidol Sub.) 
aP to all photographers, А rm Potas. Brom. ` 1/6 Gd. 44M 
= ا‎ special chemical-heade : | 3 
B ° Ñ fine-wire fuse is used 2 Hydroquinone 4/6 1/6 10d. 25. ay >= 
A £ | with it, and on pressing ^! |Metol Sub. 9/- 3- Vo] 
\ E N | the button contrelling а - PYRO 3/9 1/3- -9d. 
| 8 ) small battery circuit, ће, ba] 
N E j head of the fuse ignites HYPO 8lbs., POST PAID. E 
NJ 4 the flash powder. - 
S - The price of the ENLARGEMENT, 
a Regelux Flash Lam 
cp SIE EEO SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. | 
Gy flexible wire, fuses and : ARTIST- | “12x10 Se 
powder, is 7/6. FINISH 3/9 (18 x 14 Board) 
ا‎ Boots Flash Powder ES. 
| costs 9d. and 1/6 per РОДА bake Mount. - 
КИШЕН Н box, and in 1 oz, bottles 
AU SERES at 2/3. (This line sells at. 10/6.) 
Hh HERY Write for the Regélux Copying 9d. extra. 
ТЫП; Booklet. Refer to offer. 


BOOTS LILYWHITE, Ltd., HALIFAX. 


MAGNESIUM PROJECTOR. 


Another very ingenious and inexpensive device for 


itt. burning magnesium ribbon, is Boots Magnesium Pro- 


пип jector. Somewhat i in the shape of a pistol it has a circular 


Hu wooden trigger, and this, when rotated with the finger 


J 


iii causes the ribbon to pr oject through what approximates 


s to the barrel. A centimetre rule along the device enables 


naan 
нитрат 


ип one to measure the quantity of ribbon used. Charged with, 


пип the finest magnesium ribbon, price 9d. Safe and practical. 


ТҮЙ 


STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME |]  — 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, | — 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. - —| — 
Send for “‹АСеіегз and Methods.” : E. d 
WATKINS METER CO, HEREFORD. _ 


200,000 POSTCARDS, x 


POST PAID. 
P,O.P. Glossy. BROMIDE Glcssy, Matt, and SM. 
Bec be УН DIS І 


Mail Order Department: EM CS E P M 
57, Азы i London, E.C. 1/4 КБ 2/2 б 58 3 8 id i4 БУ 


EXCELLIA CO., GIBBET HILL, HALIFAX 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. HE 
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For XMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The most expeditious, simple, and 
satisfactory method of printing is 
, by the use of NOCTONA. The 
prints аге produced without day- 
light and are unrivalled for tone, 
gradation, and superb quality. 

Paper and postcards in all the 
usual sizes, at 6d.and 1/- per pkt. 


Your Dealer will supply. 
1 ? KINGSWAY, 
Mire: GRIFFIN'S, ÉONDON. 


SEN THE BEST 
€ TEARS, 
ОТИ DEVELOPER 


UN wy FOR ALL MAKES OF 
0174 GASLIGHT PAPERS 
0 |7, 15 ТНІЅ 
oll , Why E Kise 

e Only requires diluting with 
water for use. 


|, Price— 
WW Y 6d., 1/3 and 2/- per Bottle. 


Of all dealers, or direct (post 
8 free) from 
$5. EVELYN 5! 


ESA E. LOCKYER, gz: 
Insist upon having Li LOCKYER’ 5. 


OWN FACTORIES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE, 


THOR TONPICKARD CARRYING 


CAMERAS 


ARE AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN 
DESIGNED AND MADE IN THEIR 
AT ALTRINCHAM. 


POST FREE, 
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For the long Winter evenings— 
" 


PLATES & PAPERS 


Bromide & B.B. Papers 


Yield Contact Prints and 
Enlargements of superb 
QUALITY. 

Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree & London(101, High Holborn). 
Descriptive Booklets free on application. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (43 x 31), Sd. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd, 


Е PantcrH 
QVALITY = highest possible. Pla tes 


For warm or cold tones by simple development, for contact and reduction work. 
C. G. (Contact Gaslight) Grade. No dark room required. For 


contact work only. Fine grain. 
Of all Dealers, 


and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 
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BUSINESS 
AS 

USUAL. 


THORNTON- PICKARD CO., ALTRINCHAM. 


AXE BRAND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
DYES, anp CHEMICALS. 


FUERST BROTHERS, 
17, PHILPOT (LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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ШАЛАК ДЕ 
Gifts 


The inore personal your greeting 
this year the more will it be appre- 
ciated. Nothing can be more 
charming, and at the same time 
inexpensive than a Calendar 
Photograph carrying with it a note 
of intimate friendship and regard. Your summer 
snapshots will make delightful subjects treated 
in this way or even used as Christmas Cards. A 
timely gift would be the “Sprite " Presentation 
Outfit illustrated below. Army men are finding 
this outfit the simplest and most convenient 
Camera Kit in use at the front Anv of our 
branches will show you our Photographic Novel- 
ties, or write direct to our Central 
Mail Order Department. 


CALENDAR 
MOUNTS. 


A series of dainty Calendar Mounts. 
with openings suitable for the insertion of 
Photographic Prints. Unlike a Christmas 
Card one of these Calendars will be re- 
tained throughout the year. Supplied in twotints, 
either Grey or Brown, and in either upright or 
oblong shape for prints—C.-de-V. 1-plate or Post 
Card size. P 

er doz. 


Per doz. 
R13A, upright, 34in. R16B, oblong, 4}in. 

БУ Аш ЖИН БУЗИ 3/- 
R13B, oblong......... 2/6 | R100A. upright Post 
R16A, upright, 41in. Card есик 3/6 

by зїї. ........... 3/- | R100B, oblong do. 3/6 


* SPRITE" 
PRESENTATION 
OUTFIT. 


Containing a ‘‘ Sprite" Camera 
that will take either plates or 
films, R.R.. lens F/8. Complete, 
with six slides, in a smart puma 
goat, or seal grain leather purse 
bag. A veritable 


GIFT DE LUXE. 
Price £2 2s. 


CHRISTMAS ; 
CARDS TMOTOCRAPMC DEALEAE 


A characteristic series con- 
taining assorted designs of 
undoubted artistic merit. 

3hin. by 24in. ) 

4lin. by 34in.? 1/- per box. 

Post Card. | 


А 


Chief London Branch : 


182, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


Mail Order Department: 


57, Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 
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For dull days and long evenings— 
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QVALITY—highest possible. 


|Super- Speed 


ORTHO PLATE. 


Speed with good gradation and Р LATES IP AP JERS. 


freedom from fog. 400 Н. & D. + "Xtreme Plate, 400 Н. & D. ‘Xtra Speedy Plate, 350 Н. & D. 
OF ALL DEALERS, : BROMIDE, 5.С.Р., and В.В, Papers for contact printing and enlarging. 


and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts. :- анараа ЫНЫН Воо WELLINGTON © WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


| - oS aA] ALL DEALERS STOCK “WELLINGTON” PLATES & PAPERS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, ju "E 
DYES, лмо CHEMICALS. THE FINEST PRINTING E / FOR PERFECT 


NEGATIVES 
MEDIUM OF THE AGE SSE EFER SHOU, 


FUERST BROTHERS, Needs Fixing Only AUTO-SCREEN 
17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. CREAM. 


EIKONOGEN 


A simple, clean, active and efficient 


DEVELOPER. 


It can be used in a one-solution or a two-solution form, and is suitable for all kinds of plates and bromide and gaslight papers. 
It is widely advocated for very rapid exposures and for under-exposure, and produces beautiful negatives without harsh contrasts. — | 
OF ALL DEALERS. | 


| In substance in 1 oz. tins at 1/- 4 oz. tins at $/2 8 oz. tins at 5/6 16 oz. tins at 10/5 
| In concentrated solution, 4 ozs., 9d.; 9 ozs., 1/6; 18 ozs., 2/6. In cartridges, per box of 10, 2/-. Each cartridge makes 5 ozs. 
J Wholesale only of C. ZIMMERMANN © CO., Ltd., 13, умне BUILDINGS/ LONDON, Е.С. 
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{о use. 
back flap, which is ready gummed, is stuck down. 


effects. 


Boots Passe-Partout Frames. 
To take } plate 4d. each ; Post-card 5d. each. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later Avallable until. 
than the first post on Friday. January 9. 


Title of Print IPTC ee i ere ТҮТҮГҮ "TM 


Particulars of Plate, Exbosture, Lens, Stop, Time of 
Developer, and Printing Process. 


Day. Date. 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (17 a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


onan LLLLILLILILLIIIIIIIIIILDIDITTTTTUPPPS 


STERA I T A ANN whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside ` WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


Title of Print IIZITIIIIIIIIS Senin A TO TTD a Daehn eee eee eee ҮҮЗҮРҮГҮЧ 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stob, Time of Dav. Nate 
Developer, and Printing а: ГРАО Sea A Seaee Le ee SEER TIPTE 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


Available until 
January 9 


LIIIIIITITIIIII FOTUIEARSPRATATERRARRRARTETTATERTRSRRTATESRPESIENRESEPERTAREMARATERARATERTREARARRETEÉTVERTERTERT Ta" ИЧИ 
PERE ЫЛОО PASSES SILAS ESET TERETE EEE EEE EEE ET) LIIIIIJ PS RRR SSIES STREET EERE Eee eee 


ECLARATION,—1 hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
Jhave never won a Prize іп а Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
sbide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Мїзз)........................................... 
Address 


IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print and ‘fits return 
is desired a sufficiently larze stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must ba 
enciosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay 

State пеге.............................у/пеїпег stamped addressed wrapper enclos?4 tor return. 

Mark гаскасе ontside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


FEERSRTARRARREKERTEAT"EREERERARIRRAERAAERSRHARHRRARETWATRWARTRATRATWRWARTARRTEMRMRTAREATAWNAWRWEABERTATETHEA кт ве кужы» 


ENQUIRY COUPUNS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must 
accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matiers 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. ` 


Frame your Photos 
in half-a-minute 


For photo-framing there is no other method at once so artistic, so 
simple, and so cheap as Boots Passe-Partout framing. 


‘The Passe-Partout frame (as illustrated) is sold all ready for you 
The print is placed underneath the cut-out mask, and’ the 


Boots Passe-Partout Frames enable you to get a variety of artistic 
They are made with special binding, which never gives 
way, and have a tab and ring at the back for hanging up. 


If you want to frame your photographs artistically without trouble, 
and in a short space of time, you can have nothing better than 


s Passe-Partout? Frames 


We hold London’s best and most complete photographic stock. 
Apparatus and lenses by all leading makers always in stock. 


Chief London Branch : 
182, Regent Street, London, W. 


Mail Order Department : 
57, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


PROFITABLE 
CAMERA 
WORK. 


Just Published. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


for the 


PRESS ... PROFIT 


Revised and Re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, Е.К.Р.5. 


(Editor of THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER). 


CONTENTS. 


The Kind of Photographs that Sell 
How to Secure the I hotographs 
How to Sell the Photographs. 
Picture Postcards, Permits 

List of Illustrated Papers that buy 
Photographs. 
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BRITISH MADE. 


With PATENT CHAIN AND SPROCKET FOCUSSING and PICTURE-COMPOSING CARRIER. 


ONE OF BUTCHER’S FAMOUS ENLARGERS. 


HE Record, with its patent chain and sprocket focus- 
sing, and patent picture-composing carrier, marks 
an era of advancement and improvement unique in 

Enlarger design. There is nothing to compare with the 
Record for beautiful workmanship and the power its 
wonderful range of adjustments places in the hands of 
its possessor. 

The Chain and Sprocket focussing is a striking feature—perfect in 
its simplicity, the advantages of which cannot be denied. The ability to 
stand close up to the easel and critically examine the projected image 
while actually focussing must appeal to all with enlarging experience. 


The new Picture-Composing Carrier enables the most pleasing The Patent Picture Composing Carrier, 
portion of the negative to be selected and rapidly and accurately masked жоны TEPO UATE нерее веет 


w A system of ae Por — | The Record is made of Walnut—very 
ent opaque moving blinds enables = substantial—all uprights being strength- 


an opening of any desired shape ened with angle brackets. The lamp- 


or size to be made over any por- house is of Russian iron, large enough to 
tion of the negative--in addition, hold a small arc lamp; it is adjustable 
this carrier has all the usual by chain and sprocket. The carrier 
movements, rising, falling, and full stage swings in either direction. There 
rotating, each operated by a is rack rise to the front. Sufficient exten- 
separate pinion system. ` sion is provided for slide making. 


: With 
No. Size. - Condenser. Od Petzval 
Je Objecrive. 


—— NE ee ey 


7/1 | i-plate | 53in. (143 seis a £7 0 0| £715 0 
7/0 | 5x4 7 , (178 , ).... 810 0 910 0 
7/2 | Postcard |7 ,, (178 ,, = 810 0 910 0 
7/3 | 4-plate |84, (216 „ )..| 10 5 0| 1110 0 


Butcher’s famous Enlargers are stocked by all Dealers. 


The Patani Picture Qomposine Carrier, W. BUTCHER & SONS, LTD., 


Y 


OP 


showing the independent moving blinds. CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, ЕС. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


AGENTS FOR | 


NEWMAN a GUARDIA CAMERAS 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 


N. & б. 


VEST POCKET 
SIBYLS, 


ORDINARY POCKET 


N 


E 
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SIBYLS, 
ROLL-FILM 
SIBYLS, 
59 (| TRELLIS and REFLEX 
$, CAMERAS, 
bo Pa Post Free. 


MAY BE HAD FOR CASH (1), IN EXCHANCE FOR 
OTHER APPARATUS (2), OR ON THE CELEBRATED 
“TIMES” SYSTEM OF DEFERRED PAYMENTS (3). 
EXCHANGE VALUATIONS GRATIS ON RECEIPT OF 
PARTICULARS. 


44 by 6 Zeiss Bébé vest pocket, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, eighteen slides, four cases ; £8. 

74 by 5 Watson aluminium-bound Acme field, 8} in. Ross-Goerz Series ПІ. double 
anastigmat, six aluminium-bound bookform slides, and case; £6 105. 

}-pl. latest 3} Ensign de Luxe S.K. roll-film and plate, Ensign F/7.7 anastigmat, 
Sector shutter, double extension, Antinous, nine slides, screen; £4. 

34 by 2} O.N. folding Klito, latest, Ensign F/6 anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, 
** U” front, six slides, screen, leather case ; £4 Ios. 

1-pl. latest Goerz-Anschutz, self-capping shutter, Goerz F/6.8 anastigmat, film-pack 
adapter, case; £7 18s. 6d. 

|" latest No. 3 folding Brownie Kodak ; £r 7s. 6d. 

-pl. No. 2 Midg latest, for twelve plates, Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, Lukos shutter ; 


£r тоз. 

]-pl. Thornton-Pickard Imperial pocket, Aldis F/7.7 lens, Auto shutter, six slides, 
screen ; {2 2s. 6d. | 

Postcard No. 2 Midg, for twelve plates, Aldis F/7.7 lens, Lukos shutter; £2 2s. 6d. 

i-pl Sanderson Junior model triple field, Watson convertible F/6 Holostigmat, 
T.-P. shutter, three bookform slides, turntable, tripod ; £6 18s. 6d. 

3% by 2$ latest pattern N. and С. square Standard focal-plane reflex, Zeiss T'/6.3 
convertible Protar, changing box, film-pack adapter, leather case; just like 
new ; cost £36 15s. ; £25. 

3-pl. latest Marion tropical model Soho Е.Р. reflex, 8} in. Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, 22 in. 
ERT е four bookform slides, leather case; practically unsoiled ; 
cost £62; £42. 

Stereo Beecam 63 by 43, with pair Krugener lenses, Auto shutter, valve, four slides, 
leather case; £3 ros. 

Focal-plane vest-pocket Ticka, with Cooke lens, in case; £I 155. 

1-pl. Elite Press folding focal-plane, Ross F/s.6 Homocentric, shutter speeds 1-roth 
to r-1,000th and time, three slides, film-pack adapter; £4 18s. 6d. 

}-pl. latest pattern N. and G. square Standard reflex, Zeiss F/6.3 Protar, three slides, 
changing box, арек adapter, Zeiss reversing prism, Busch 13} in. F/7 
Bistelar; also ł-pl. №. and С. pocket Nydia to take same lens, two changing 
boxes, film-pack adapter, nine slides, screen, tripod board, three Icather cases; 
the whole lot just like new; cost £69 15s. ; £35. 

j-pl. latest triple Imperial, threc-bar front, Aldis F/7.7 Series IIT. lens, also Duo and 
fe dne C0. T.-P. shutter, time valve, two bookform slides, K case, and tripod; 

5 18s. 6d. 

Latest pattern watch-pocket Model 3 Carbine, for pates and films, Zciss F/6.3 
Tessar, Compound shutter, two slides; £5 18s. 6d. 

i-pl. Sanderson Regular field, triple, latest, wide-angle rack, 8 in. Aldis No. 4 F/6 
stigmatic, B. and L. speeded shutter, Mackenzie A slide, twenty-four envelopes, 
one bookform slide, turntable, tripod, сазе; £8 ros. 


3} by 2} Adams’ Vesta de Luxe, latest, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound shutter, six 
slides, film-pack adapter, two leather cases; £12 Ios. 
Postcard, 9 by 12, and }-pl. combination Butcher Coronet enlarging lantern, rack 
front, long extension 6} in. condenser, best Series I. objective, adjustable nega- 
tive carrier, etc. £3. | | N 
j-pl. Ross new series enlarging lantern, finest quality, 9 in. condenser, negative 
clainp, etc., fitted for incandescent gas; £9 5s. | 
}-pl. Shew focal-plane reflex, Staley F/5.6 Euryplan anastigmat, double extension, 
reversing back, Goerz-Anschutz shutter, 5 secs. to 1-r,oooth, six slides, and 
case; £8 17s. 6d. | 
4-pl. Butcher Abbeydale enlarger, with chain movement, best objective, 5} in. con- 
denser, swing carrier, etc. ; £3 155. 
1-pl. latest T.-P. Special Ruby reflex, latest, F/4.5 Cooke lens, six slides $ £7 5s. 
5 by 4 Dallmeyer No. 3 Series II. F/6 stigmatic, Unicum shutter, 3-foci, also Dall- 
meyer 3 in. Telephoto, in rack tube to suit; £5 125. 6d. 
Latest No. 7 Verascope, 45 by 107 Zeiss F/4.5 Tessars, Cuntator, etc., and leather 
case; £20; recently cost £32 15s. 
5 by 4, latest с F/6.8 Dagor, Goerz Telephoto, three slides, film-pack 
adapter, case; {14. 
4% by 6 Blocknote No. І, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, changing box, twelve plates, six slides, 
magnifiers, Antinous, two cases ; £5 15s. 
4% by 6 V.P., latest Goerz Tenax, F/6.8 Dagor, Compound shutter, screen, six slides, 
film-pack adapter, case; £8 10s. i 
Postcard Marion Soho focal-plane reflex, Goerz F/4.8 Celor, screen, six d.d. slides, 
film-pack adapter, leather case ; £15. ° 
5 by 4 Butcher Pressman focal-plan? reflex, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor, double extension, 
six book-form slides, film-pack adapter, leather case ; {10 175. 6d. 
Blick typewriter, Featherweight model, just like new, in case; £7 7s. 
34 by 2$ №. and С. No. 7 Special Sibyl, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, six slides, case ; £8 175. 6d. 
4a F.P. Kodak, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, Compound Sector shutter, plate adapter, two 
slides, F.P.A., developing tank, also plate tank, and leather case ; £8 105. 
}-pl. latest N. and С. Ideal pocket roll-film Sibyl, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, rise and cross 
front, folding reflex finder, etc., leather case; £15. 
44 by 6 N. and С. Baby Sibyl, 4.5 Zeiss Tessar, six slides, screen, film-pack adapter, 
and case; £8 ros. 
Latest vest-pocket Kodak, Cooke 6.5 Series III. Stigmatic, and case; £3 18s. 6d. 
Vest-pocket Kodak, latest 30s. model, with leather case; 22s. 6d. 
$-pl. Tropical Goerz Anschutz, Beck F/6 Ncostigmar, three slides, case; £9 18s. 6d. 
4% by 6 Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, 6.8 Dagor, F.P.A., screen, case; £5 7s. 6d. 
Latest No. 2 Ensignctte for 3 by 2, leather case; /т 1s. 6d. 
5 by 4 Sanderson Regular, latest, 6 in. Ross 5.6 Homocentric, auto. speeded shutter, 
rack rising front, wide angle rack, two slides, Model R adapter, 12 envelopes ; £10. 
Postcard то by 15 and 5$ by 34, Goerz Anschutz, latest self-capping shutter, Goerz 
4.8 Celor, two finders, six slides, film-pack adapter, leather case; {12 17s. 6d. 
Latest No. xa F.P. Kodak, closed front, p by 24 {т 125. 6d. 
45 by 107 Voigtlander Stereophotoscope, pair 4.5 Heliars, C box, case; {12 175. 6d. 
}-pl. Goerz Anschutz 4.5 Celor, 5 sec. Е.Р. shutter, three slides, case; £8 5s. 
45 bv 107 No. 4 Stereo Verascope, Zeiss Anastigmats, two boxes, case; {11 17s. Od. 
5 by 4 Butcher 5 Cameo, Aldis F/6 lens, auto., six slides, F.P.A., case; £3 18s. 6d. 
5 by 4 Thornton Pickard focal-plane folding Ruby, triple, Goerz 120 mm. 6.8 Syntor, 
Unicum shutter, six book-form slides, and reversing back, F.P.A., and case , £8. 
4} by 6 latest V.P. Klimax, F/7.7 Aldis lens, four slides, £1 173. 6d. 
4} by 6 latest Ernemann V.P., F/6.8 aplanat, focussing, F.P.A.; £2 2s. 6d. 
34 by 21 latest Cameo I., Beck F/6 Mutar, Lukos, six slides, and screen; {2 2s. 6d. 
1-pl latest tropical Sanderson, Dallmeyer F/6.3 stig., Sector, six slides, leather case ; 


[8 10s. 

}-pl. No. з F.P.K. (older model), R.R., focussing ; £I ss. 

duri faust 5k Klito, Ensign F/7.7 anastigmat, Sector shutter, and case; 

3 175. 6d. 

}-pl. No 4k folding Klito, Ensign F/6 anastigmat, Sector shutter, four slides ; £2 153. 

1-pl. Klimax, Aldis F/7:7, Lukos, McKen. slile, sixteen envelopes, two cases; £4 5». 

Postcard No. 5 Ensign pocket, Aldis F/7.7, Auto. shutter; £3 18s. 6d. 

i-rl. Manufoc Tenax, F/6 8 Dagor, Compound, six slides, case; £8 55. 

Watch-pocket Carbine, Uno Aldis F/7.7, Lukos, case; £1 155. 

3-pl. triple Victo, Ensign lens, T.-P. shutter, three slices, tripod, case; £3 ras. 6d. 

4a F.P. Kodak, Zciss F/6.3 Tessar, Volute shutter, case; £7 55. 

No. o folding pocket, Kodak ; 12s. 6d. 

31 by 2} ‘ King's Own ” Zeiss lens, Compound shutter, leather сазе; £4 105. 

1-pl. Holborn Пех reflex (£5 5s. model), F/7.5 Пех lens; £2 105. 

}-pl. Meg: E^ reflex, reversing back, Aldis F/6.3 lens, three slides, leather 
case: £5 18s. 6d. 

31 by 2} Ernemann latest F/6.8 Aplanat, F.P.A., and screen; £2 12s. 6d. 

Postcard за F.P.K. latest, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor, Sector, case; £8 17s. ба. 

}-pl. Manufoc Tenax, F/6.8 Dagor, Compound, Goerz filter, F.P.A.; £8. 

5 by 4 No. 4 Г.Р.К., latest, best R.R. lens, shutter, case; £3 55. 

3-pl. Goerz Tenax, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor, Compound, six slides, F.P.A., case ; £8 175. 6d. 

5 by 4 Gocrz folding reflex, Goerz F/4.8 Celor, film-holder, three slides, case ; £16 тоз. 

Postcard ro by 15 latest Mentor folding reflex, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, six double slides, 
F.P.A., Antinous release, leather case; £19. 

5 by 4N. and G. square reflex, Zeiss F/6.3 Protar, Mackenzie A slide, twelve envelopes, 
leather case; £20. 

33 by 2} Marion Dainty Soho reflex, F/4.5 Tessar, F.P.A., leather case ; Хто 17s. 6d. 

1-pl Пех magazine, for twelve plates, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor, leather сазе; £4 5. 

4-pl. Sanderson Regular Popular latest field, Beck F/8 lens, Unicum, three slides, 
tripod and case; £4 105. 


APPROVAL TERMS.—When desired, goods may be sent on 5 days’ approval (3 days London) against full value as deposit, or half value and 
bank reference; and if not kept the deposit is promptly returned in fall. Exchange Valuations Gratis on receipt of Particulars. 


N.8.—Kindly address all 
communications direct to 


J” 26 & 28, KING'S RD., 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON 


Telephone—25676 Kensington. 
Telegrams—''EURYSCOPE, SLOANE, LONDON." 


Branohes—90-94, FLEET STREET, E.C. ; 54, LIME STREET, E.C.; 81, ALDERSCATE STREET, E C. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BEFORE PURCHASING FURTHER APPARATUS, CONSULT THIS PAGE & NOTE THE SELECTION & VALUE WE OFFER. 


1-Dl very latest Goerz-Anschutz Collapsible Folding Focal.plane, 
F/4.8 Сеюг lens, self-capping shutter, screen, 3 slides, roll-holder, and leather case, 
as new; {10 155. 

6 by 13 cm. Stereoscopic and Panoramic Gaumont Spido, 
Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar lenses, Decaux shutter and finder, rising front, changing box for 
12 plates, leather сазе; perfect ; cost £23; £15 19s. 6d. 

tpl. Stock-soiled brass bound 1914 Mahogany Body Salex 
Enlarger, without objective, rising front, long extension sufficient to copy to 
full size, double rack focussing, square bellows, negative carrier, with rack rise and 
fall, rack swing, rack revolving, 84 in. condenser, bellows adjustment to light, with 
rack light diffuser, large body, back curtain ; as new; £5 7s. 6d. 

Whole-plate latest Turner Triple-extension Conical.bellows Field, 
every possible movement, Clement and Gilmer F/7 convertible double anastigmat, 
t. and i. shutter, 3 bookform slides, turntable, tripod, and case; as new; £7 10s. ; 
cost double. 

$-pl. Thornton.Pickard Triple-extension Royal Ruby Conical- 
belttows, Clement and Gilmer F/4.5 Panorthostigmat Convertible double anas- 
tigmat, Thornton-Pickard t. and i. Royal shutter, every movement, including Omni- 
nt universal front, 2 slides, turntable, tripod, and case; cost over £15; as new ; 

IO IOS. ) 

}-pl. Houghton’s Dble.-oxten. No. B Tudor Pocket, with swing 
поп. E back, Ensign F/7.7 double anastigmat, speeded shutter, and 1 double 
slide; f2 15s. 

i-pl latest Regular Model Sanderson Universal Folding Hand 
and Stand, Staley F/6.5 Euryplan double anastigmat, auto. shutter, 3 book- 
form slides, and case; as new; £10 тоз. 

Voietlander 6 by 4j cm. Bijou Ғосаі-ріапе Reflex, F/4.5 Heliar 
Jens, revolving back, 12 slides, and cases ; £8 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Regular Model Sanderson Universal Folding Hand 
and Stand, Symmetrical lens, time and instantaneous shutter, 3 slides; 
cost £7 10s. ; £3 6s. od. 

}-pl. Lizars’ Challenge Universal Hand and Stand, Sanderson 
pattern, Symmetrical lens, Unicum shutter, 3 slides, 
F.P.A., and case; cost £7 10s. ; £2 19s. 6d. 

‡-pl. Regular Model Sanderson Folding 
Hand and Stano, Cooke F/6.5 stigmatic lens, 
Unicum shutter, 3 slides, and Houghton's plate and 
film envelope adapter ; £5 6s. gd. ; cost £11. 

i-pl Regular Sanderson Folding Hand 
and Stand, Symmetrical lens, fully speeded 
shutter, 3 slides, and canvas сазе; cost £7 ; £2 135. 6d. 


Amateur Readers should 


at the end of this issue, 


ip. Newman & Guardia Folding 
Pocket Nydia, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric lens, 
spceded shutter, changing for 8 plates; cost £10 IOS. ; 
perfect ; 13s. 6d. 

}-pl. Adams! Idento Pocket, Ross F/6.3 
Homocentric lens, automatic Identoscope finder, focus- 
к ena slide, f. p. a., and pigskin сазе; cost £14 ; 

4 195. 6d. 

1-pl. Adams’ Natti Pocket, Zeiss VII.a F/6.3 Double Protar lens, fully 
speeded shutter, focussing, changing box for 8 plates; cost £15 155. ; £3 19s. 6d. 

l-pl Houchtons’ Holborn Пех Magazine, Cooke F/6.5 lens, fully 
speeded shutter, changing for 8 plates ; as new ; cost £8 10s. ; £3 155. f 

1-p Adams’ Nc. 2 Yale Magazine, Cooke F/6.5 lens, double rising 
front, fully speeded shutter, focussing adjustment, for 12 plates; cost fro 10s.; 

S. 
uem Pocket Nucitex, 6 by 4} cm., Cooke F/6.5 lens, speeded shutter, 
focussing, stock-soiled only, 6 slides, hooded screen, and 2 wallets ; as new ; £4 16s. 

6 by 44 cm. Vest Pocket Countess, Isoplast F/5.8 double anastigmat, 
speeded shutter, focussing, hooded screen, 3 slides; £2 15s. 

5 by4 Goerz Folding Reflex, self-capping-focal-plane shutter, Goerz I'/4.8 
Celor lens, 6 slides, film-pack adapter, changing box and case ; cost over £30; £18. 

l-pl soiled Thornton-Pickard Speclal Ruby Reflex, Aldis F/4.5 
lens, Wer back, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 6 slides, and leather 
case; £8 2s. 6 

5 D Marion Soho Refiex, latest Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar lens, revolv- 
ing back, fully speeded focal-plane shutter, 3 slides, and case ; £22 13s. 6d. 

Butcher's Stock-soiled Miniature Record Enlarger, 3} by 2} 
and smaller sizes, F/4 objective, iris, long rack extension, with fine micrometer, 
screw focussing, carrier, with rack swing, rack rise, rack revolving, 4 in. condenser, 
bellows adjustment to Hght, with rack, Russian iron lantern body ; £3 15s. 

]-pl. stock-soiled 1914 Aluminium-bound Xit, Ross F/4.5 ’Xpres lens, 
Compound shutter, 3 slides, boxform finder, back focussing screen, and case; sup- 
plied last month only; never used; £13 6s. od. 

P.C. Obie. Exten. Hou chton’'s Folding Klito Comoact Pocket 
Fnsion, F/s.5 double anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter, Antinous release, 6 
slides, screen, and leather сазе; cost £7 7s. 6d. ; £4 125. 6d. 


SPECIAL TO INTENDING 
PURCHASERS. 


BARGAINS IN HIGH-CLASS 
SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


Any Instrument Advertised sup- 
pliedon THE TIMES INSTALMENT 
PLAN if desired, or we will take 
your old Apparatus In Exchange 
as part payment; 

allowed. 


Standard Sterco Dbie. Exten, Butcher’s Cameo Folding, 

re РЕ time bulb and instantaneous shutter, screen, 4 slides; cost 
4 IOS. ; £2 28. 

3} by 2 Ernemann Dble. Exten. Pocket, Ernemann F/6.8 detective 
Aplanat lens, fully speeded shutter, з slides, and f. p. a. ; cost £4 10s.; £2 125. 6d. 

l-pl. Nettel Oeckrollo Collapsib e Folding Focal-plane. F/4.5 
Cooke lens, self-capping focal-plane shutter, Geiger finder, hooded screen, Nettel 
adapter, with self-contained screen, 6 slides, f. p. a., and Antinous release; the 
whole guaranteed as new; cost over £21 ; £14 тоз. 

i-pl soiled Butcher’s Abbeydale Enlarger, F/4 objective, iris, chain 
and sprocket focussing device, and chain and sprocket adjustment for light, negative 
carrier, with rack rise and fall, rack revolving and rack swing, 5} in. condenser; as 
brand new; cost £4 17s. 6d. ; £4. і 

I3) in. Busch F/7.5 Bietelar Telephoto Lens; cost £4 55.; £3 25. 6d. 

16 in. Busch F/7 Bistelar Telephoto Lens, iris ; cost £5; £3 35. 

5 by 4 біп. Cooke Series П.а F/3.5 Stigmatic Lens, iris; cost £8 ; £5 155. 

P.C. 7 in. Cooke F/3.5 Stigmatic Double Anastigmatic Lens, 
sunk iris mount, suitable for reflex ; as new ; cost {то 10s. ; £7 IOS. 

в оси Prism Sinocular, with all adjustments, іп case; cost 
IOS. ; £4 IOS. i 

I2x Aitchison Day and Night Marine Patent Prismatic Bi- 
nocular, with all adjustments and iris, in case: £4 Ios. 

34x Combined Marine Field and Opera Prism Salex, every 
adjustment; in case; £2 115. 

Goerz 2іх Fago Trieder Prismatic Opera Marine and Field 
Glass, every adjustment, in case; £3 7s. 6d. 

Butcher's S:ock-soiled Russian tron “fron Duke? Projection 
Lantern, normal focus, 2 in. diameter tube lens, 44 in. condenser, large Russian 
iron body, in case; as new; suitable for any illuminant; £4 4s. 

i-pl Houghton's Stock-soiled Sancerson Oak Body En- 
larger, for use with own camera, swing and revcrsible carrier, 8j in condenser, 
cone adjustment to light, suitable for any illuminant ; as new ; £4 135. 6d. 

8x Dallimeyer Patent Service Prism 
Binocular, every mechanical adjustment, com- 
plete ; cost £8 ros.; £4 10s. 

}-pl. sin. F/3.5 Cooke Stigmatic Lens, 
in sunk mount, suitable for reflex ; cost £7 5s. ; £5. 

5 by 4 64 in. Cooke Series II. F/4.5 Stigmatic 
Lens, Compound Sector shutte: ; £6. 

$-pl. Dat! meyer No. 4 Series II. F/6 Three 
Foci Stigmatic Lens, iris; cost £8 2s. 6d. ; £5 10s. 


Note our Announcements 


pages 6 and 7 (Supplement). 


5 by 4 Goerz F/4.8 Celor Double Anas- 
tig mat Lens, iris mount; cost £6 10s.; £4 105. 

i-p. Busch F/5.5 Omnar Doubice Anas. 
tig mat Lens, iris mount; cost £5 10s.; £3 155 

14 in. Busch Bistelar F/9 Telephoto, iris; 
35s. 

4-pl. Goerz 7 in. Dagor F/6.8 Double Anas. 
tigmat Lens, in iris; cost £7 10s.; £5. 

P.C. and 5 by 4 Turner, Son & Hope Stock soilcd Mahogany 
Body Enlarger, without objective, suitable for own lens, rack revolving and 
swing carrier, 7 in. condenser, bellows adjustment to light, with rack, Russian iron 
body, and back curtain ; as new ; £4 55. 

i-pLD Ross Up-to-date Model Finest Spanish Mahogany 
Body Cantilever Enlarging Lantern д in. condenser, Russian iron 
cone, and lantern body for incandescent gas, practically new ; cost over £20 ; recom- 
mended for tropical climate ; £10 ros. 

Newman & Guardia whole-plate Daylight Enlarger, for use with 
latest 35 by 24 special Sibyl ; as new; cost £6 ; £2 17s. 6d. 

Houghton’s }-pl. stock-soiled Sanderson Enlarger, for use with 
one's own camera, reversible and rack swing carrier, 5$ in. condenser, cone adjust- 
ment for light, large body, suitable for any illuminant ; £2 12s. 6d. ; as new. 

}-pl. Newman & Guardia Square-torm Reflex, 8 in. Zeiss VII.a, 
Г/6.3 Protar, 8 in. Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, with colour screen, 17 in. Ross F/5.4 Tele- 
centric telephoto lenses, focussing screen, adapter, and 1 double slide, 12-plate 
changing box, daylight-loading roll-film holder, half-plate and ro by 15 film-pack 
adapter, half-plate and 9 by 12 autochrome slide, camera fitted revolving back, 
focal-plane shutter, with pneumatic releas2, 2 cases; cost £100; £67. 

P.C. Panoramic and Stereoscopic Goerz-Anschutz Collap- 
sible Folding Focal.planoc, pair of Goerz stereo Dagor lenses and a 6} in. 
Goerz Dagor for ordinary work, self-capping focal-plane shutter, bulb speeds to 
5 seconds, 2 slides, f. p. а., and case; £18 10s. ; cost nearly double. | 

P.C. latest Goerz-Anschutz Collapsible Fo ding Focal-plane. 
Goerz F/4.8 Celor lens, self-capping shutter, bulb speeds to 5 seconds, 3 slides, an d 
case; cost £18; £12 19s. 6d. 

6 by 44 cm. Vest Pocket Countos:, Zeiss T'/4.5 Tessar lens, Compound 
shutter, focussing, 6 slides; as new ; cost £8 15s.; £6 2s. 6d. 


full value 


SECOND-HAND LIST OF 500 BARGAINS, AND 350-PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, BOTH FREE. 


81. ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. 


Branches: 90 to 94, Fleet Street, E.C.; 54, Lime Street, E.C. Works: Bartholomew Close, E.C. 
Phone: 3210 Wall. Telegrams: “Retoucher, Barb, London." 


PLEASE MENTION THiS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The Ross lelecentric roo 


. Telephoto pictures of fast-moving objects 


You cannot take good pictures of fast-moving objects with a telephoto lens, because a 
telephoto lens works at a very small aperture and therefore a long exposure is necessary. 


You can take splendid pictures of fast-moving objects with a Ross Telecentric Lens, 
because it works at a large aperture and therefore only a short exposure is required. 


The Ross Telecentric Lens gives an image about twice as large as that given by an ordinary 
lens from the same viewpoint, and it does not require any extra camera extension. 


The Ross Telecentrie Lens is practically a telephoto lens robbed of its disadvantages. 


Made in two series—F5.4 and F6.8. 
Send for price list, post free. 
Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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WATSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


Order British Lenses with British Cameras. 


None will give you greater satisfaction than 


THE 


A Camera suitable for Service 
a at the Front. 


AME ues |li HOLOSTIGMAT 
Ц | © 8800) MADE OF METAL E medium exposures. Wide, nar- 


row, and medium angle of view. 


Apertures varying from 
. F/4°6 to F/11. 

The Holostigmat is per‘ectly 
corrected for Colour photography. 
Kew Observatory Tests have 
proved that the Holostigmat passes 
a larger percentage of incident 
Weighs only 2 lbs. light than any other type, and is 
actually more vapid than many 
other lenses of nominally larger 


T £8 e 10 e 0. aperture. 


SEPARATE LISTS OF THE ABOVE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. Write for List just published. 


| ТНЕ 
“MONOCULAR.” 
Fitted with Watson’s famous 


Holcstigmat Lens, and complete 
with 12 slides, in case. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 515, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. Established 1837. 
, 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 
16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. { ae: 
Branches , | Depots 212, Notre Dame Street, West Montreal, 
= 196, Great Portland Street, London, W. 78, Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Velox 


а part of Kodak policy 


Velox, as a printing process, is in line with the 
Kodak policy which has, from its earliest 
days, always aimed at making better 
photographs in less time and with less 
trouble. | 


Velox is as much superior to other printing pro- 
cesses as Kodaks are to bulky stand 
cameras, as Kodak N.C. Film is to glass 
plates, and as Kodak Developing Tanks 
are to old-fashioned dish development. 


Velox gives better results from your negatives ; 
it gives them in less time and with less 
trouble. Use Velox in making your next 
prints and learn for yourself its many 
advantages over other printing processes. 


Velox is sold in ба. and 1/- 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


PROVIDING PRACTICAL UTILITY AND INTELLECTUAL ENJOYMENT THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND. 
THE “DAVON” m. Tr. мк) | 


MICRO-TELESCOPE шы.) & SUPER-MICROSCOPE 


A Combination of Microscope and Telescope—NOT A COMPROMISE. 


Giving a magnification of from 25-40 or with other objectives to 85 diameters, and a range of vision from 3 feet away to the planets. 
You can see a Microbe or Jupiter's Moons. Invaluable to Explorers, Mineralogists, Botanists, Sportsmen, etc. 


From 


$10 15 0 


With Camera and Photo 
Objective. 


Magnification, x 40. 


ae 
P — 


Everything is seen in ати relief, even ordinary photographs, and 
WHATEVER YOU CAN SEE THROUGH IT TERRESTRIALLY YOU CAN PHOTOGRAPH WITH IT. 
“lt will do all you claim for it."—IVOR JOHN, Esq., M.A., Principal, Municipal Training College, Hull. 


PHOTO - MICROGRAPHY OR TELE- PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We have photographed blood corpuscles up to x 3250, and taken pictures at 7 miles and more. 

“The apparatus is none the less efficient for the many other uses to which it can be put. The results which we have seen show the 
extremely good resolution and power which are obtained. An apparatus which occupies only a small space when in use and can be packed in 
the space of a à-plate camera set will appeal to many who have been deterred from photo-micrography on the ground of the bulk of apparatus 
for high-power work.’’—British-Journal of Photography. 

Descriptive Brochure Post Free. 


Е. DAVIDSON & CO. ("ои"), 29, Gt. Portland St., London, W. 


We shall be pleased to give practical demonstrations of the Micro-Telescope to all who are interested, whom we cordially invite to favouc us with a call. 


THORNTONPICKARD 


BRITISH ENLARGERS 


soundly constructed and with exceptional finish embody 
many exclusive movements which not only increase 
the efficiency but simplify the working. 

Every detail will be appreciated by the experienced 
worker, whilst the beginner will be delighted with the 
ease with which he can turn out first-class pictures. 


Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


BOOK OF pue MADE IN SIX PATTERNS, IN SIZES 
ENLARGERS DD ł-pl., 9X12 cm., Postca d, 4-pl.. 13X18 cm. 


Post Free. үт 


Price from T 4 /6 


——=— 


Ordinary Plate. Wratten Panchromatic, 
with K3 Filter 


Wratten Panchromatic Plates should always be 
| used when photographing subjects containing colour. 
"Mas Look at the Wratten Panchromatic rendering, 

especially of the red and yellow match package, and 
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Write for booklet, ** Free Orthochromation.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


SPECIAL RUBY. 


THORNTON-PICKARD, LTD., ALTRINCHAM. 


Resolve— 


To send all your negatives to 
the RAINES STUDIOS, 


Because 


a good negative deserves 
Enlarging by RAINES, 


And 


a bad negative needs it. 


` Result: 
The best the negative will yield. 


Our Illustrated Booklet, “Che Best Result,” 


gives prices and particulars. 


RAINES & CO.,The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet, “THE BEST RESULT,” describing 
the work you do, its cost, and telling me how to pack my negatives. 


one 
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is the key-note 


|“ SINCLAIR 
MANUFACTURE 


WHY IS IT that you instantly 
think of SINCLAIR'S when 
anything of exceptional quality 
is required? Of course, it is 
because SINCLAIR'S have 
always made Quality their first 


consideration. 


IS IT A CAMERA FOR HAND 
OR STAND? 


Well, there is only one, if the pocket will run to it. 
The SINCLAIR “UNA” has every movement re- 
iris by the practical worker and has those essential 

etails necessary for the best work that are so rarely 
present in commercial instruments. The price, in- 


cluding three double dark slides, ranges from £6 17s. 6d. 


IS If A SHUTTER? 


Yes! You know if accuracy is of any importance, it 
must be а “N.S.” ACCURATE, with National 
Physical Laboratory Certificate. And it only costs 
£2 2s.—almost as cheap as a German shutter of which 
the speeds, to put it mildly, are very different from 
those engraved on its face. 


IS IT A REFLEX CAMERA ? 


Certainly the “ N.S.” PATENT REFLEX is what 
you want. As С. Atkin Swan, Esq., Vice-President of 
the Royal Photographic Society, writes : 


“I never knew the delight of a reflex till 1 had 
the ‘N.S. The photographic world are deeply 
in your debt. Focussing is easy, and there is no 
jar in releasing the shutter ... and the big range 
of front is a huge advantage." 


The price ranges from £23 105. for 3-plate to £30 
for 5 by 4*. 


We mention only a few of our specialities. If you are 
interesled, send for Abridged List post free, or complete 
Catalogue, price One Shilling, which amount is credited 
on receipt of order for Five Shillings and upwards. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR ‘iz 


54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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? a.m. Tuesday. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 
Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless уои are sure that a 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


We issue 


a Special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. | 


In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 


Deposit System may be adopted our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 
Numbered advertisements. may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


SECOND-HAND 
OPTICAL LANTERNS 
AND ACCESSORIES. 


Russian Iron Lantern, біп. ob- £ s. d. 


jective, 4} in. condenser, best 
quality finish, for any illuminant 
Stereopticon Lantern, metal 
body, 10in. Darlot objective, 
4in. condenser, limelight jet, 
case; cost £8 we Wie’ abe 
Newton Lantern, mahogany 
body, біп. objective, 4 in. con- 
denser, a best quality outlit ;: 
cost £6 a P P iat 
Mahozany Body Lantern, 5 in. 
objective, 4 in. condenser, in- 
candescent gas fittings; cost 


318 9 


5 10s. ve те Sas BON 
Russian Iron Lantern, triple 
draw front, 8 in. objective, 44 in. 
meniscus condenser, large body 
for any illuminant, case, as 
new ... M - 5i i 
Russian Iron Lantern, 6in. ob- 
jective, 4 in. condenser, incan- 
descent gas fittings, case; cost 


3 10s. - уз» ^ Vis 
Klimax Acetylene Generator, 
our burners, as new, a com- 
plete outfit; cost #225...  ... 
100 С.Р, Electric Fitting, for 
lantern or enlarger E sas 
Inverted Incandescent Gas 
Outfit, with tray, 5/6; without 
tray ... n s "жа vee 
Stock's Patent Four-wick Oil. 
Lamp; cost £1 ... etel 
Casket Lantern Objectives, 
with rack focussing mount, 
6in., 8in., 10in., 12in. and 14 in. 
foci, 2in. diameter; cost £3 3s. 
Mirrorscope Postcard and 
Lantern Slide Projector, rack 
focussing objective. incandes- 
cent gas fittings: cost £44s. ... 2 0 0 


illustrated Catalogue post free. 


ánds Hunter «o 


Q 3%. Bedford St, Strand. W.C 
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PLEASE MENTION 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


For sale. Goerz Tenax camera (pocket), 
with 17 dark slides in purses, good order; 
cost £12; accept £6 to ensure sale.—Young, 
47, Victoria Drive, Eastbourne. 


Half - plate Thornton -Pickard Perfecta 
camera, 5 d. d. slides, in case, complete, new 
condition; also porcelain dishes, printing and 
vignetting frames, lamp, retouching and 
colouring outfits, outting board, and various 
other sundries; accept £4.—F. Н. Cox, 93, 
Dyers’ Hall Road, Leytonstone. 


LENSES, ETC. 


Those requiring to buy or exchange lenses 
should communicate with us before buying. 
Catalogue of 1,000 bargains in lenses post 
free. Lenses supplied on ‘‘Times” Instal- 


. ment Plan if desired. We specialise in the 


supplying of anastigmat lenses of every type, 
also of lenses in. shutters. A few of our lens 
bargains aro detailed on pages iv. and v.— 
Write to City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, London, for Lens Bargain Catalogue. 


MEW: CAMERAS 
ШӘ ШШШ! FOR Д OL D аишишш! 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price. if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to bé the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE, 


THE SERVICE CO., 


LTD. 289, 
High Holborn, London, 


Telegrams: " Admittedly, London." 
Teleph- nes: 2071 City, 260 Central. 


292, 


293, w.C. 


Two handy little booklets written expressly 
for Amateurs on 


Retouching 
Portraiture 


are included in the series of American 
Photography's handbooks. Every photo- 
grapher who aspires to something better 
than mere button-pressing should r.ad 
these ; they are full of good hints and will 
readily repay the perusal of them. Their 
price is 6d. each ‘rom any newsagent, book- 
seller, bookstall or photo-dealer, or post 
free from 


FRANCIS COLLAS, 
3. Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. L ondon. 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


Latest I wants," Special quotations free. 


London. 


December 28, 1914. 


ENLARGERS, OPTICAL LANTERNS, ETC. 


Enlargers and projection ‘lanterns of every 
description at bargain prices. State your 
New or 
secondhand instruments supplied on “Times ” 
Instalment Plan. Your own apparatus 
accepted in exchange if: desired. We hold 
the largest stocks in London. If you require 
an enlarger or lantern slide projector you 
should write us. A few bargains in this 
apparatus are detailed on pagés iv. and v.— 
City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, 


LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. . 


Lantern Slides on hire. 1,0C0-page cata- 
logue free to subscribers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of slides. to. selcct from. We also have 
the finest selection of’ war slides for hire 
or purchase in existence, all taken from real 
photographs. Special list free. Terms of hire 
and library catalogue free. Also see pages 
iv. and v.—City Sale and Exchange, 54, Lime 
Street, London. 


VARIOUS. 


Hire subscription library. Selection over 
800,000, all subjects for hire or purchase, in- 
cluding new series war slides. 1,000-page 
detailed slide reference catalogue free to 
each subscriber. Call or write for list and 
terms, Slide Department, City Sale and Ex- 
change, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, London (one minute from Sloane 
Square Station). | 


T best market to buy, sell, or exchango 
photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 
scribing 1,500 bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exohange.—The Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


Continued on next page. 


"e AMER A С" 


‘EXCHANGED. 


ILLUSTRATED and BARCAIN LISTS POST FREE. 


THE “WESTMINSTER” 


ENLARGING 
EASEL 


For all Sizes up 
to 15 x 12. 


Easy to Manipulate. 
Rigid as a Rook. 


Hinged Glass 
Front. 


Rising, 
Falling, 
Rotating, and 


Tliting move- 
ments. 


M = 
e wt 


Ease! in position for attaching 
Bromide Paper. 


Obtainable from all dealers, or 


91^"WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 170 
19, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


Wt. OXFORD STREET, 


WITH ADVERTISERS, 


NE 
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АТОМ $ 
84, High St., 
SHEFFIELD. 


T'he House with a Reputation for Fair 
Dealing and Prompt Business Methods. 


Telephone 
No. 27. 


* Watson's Bargains." 


979. 4-:1. T.-P. Stand Camera, time and 
instantaneous shutter, 3 d. d. slides, canvas case, 
tripod, R.R. lens F/8; cost £4 4s. Price 37/6. 

982. No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodak; cost 
£2 10s. Price 23/11. 


987. 4-pl. Instantograph Camera. fine 
achromatic lens, 2 d.d. slides, and case, no tripod ; 
cost 50/- Price 18/11. ` 


994. Thornton-Pickard Imperial Camera: 
fine lens, 2 single slides ; cost £1 5s. Price 15/11- 


1001. No.3 Folding Pocket Kodak, as new. 
in splendid condition; cost £3 12s. 6d. Price 

1002. Vest Pocket Kodak, Taylor, Taylor & 
Hobson anastigmat lens F/6.5, practically as 
new: cost £3 5s. Price 46/6. 

1018. Cameo }-pl. Folding Camera, fine 
achromatic lens in Lukos shutter, 3 slides; cost 
24/-. Price 14/11. 

1022. 3-pl. Tudor Camera, Busch К. К. lens. 
auo. shutter, 2 d. d. slides; cost £2 2s. Price 


1025. Ralli Focal.plane 1-pl. Camera, fine 
R. R. lens, direct finder, focal-plane shutter to 
1/1000'h sec., leather case, 3 d. d. slides; cost 

6 17s. 6d. Price 65/6. 

936. Heyde's Actino Photometer, the 
1eliable exposure calculator, in good condition ; 
cost 17/6. Price 10/11. 


935. Watch Pocket Klimax Camera, Aldis 
F/7.7 lens, 2 slides, as new ; cost £2 5s. Price 


903. Ross Telecentric Lens, 11 in. F/5.4, only 
used once, in leather case, | spare flange 
panel; cost £9 5s. Price £6 18s. 6d. 


851. Adams’ Natti Camera, 33x21, Ross- 
Zeiss Protar lens F/6.3, plate and film sheaths, 
and ee case, perfect; cost £15 15s. Price 

8. 


747. Ariel Automatic }-pl. Folding Camera, 
double extension, Rapid Aplanat lens, speeded 
shutter to 1-100th sec., all movements, 2 slides, 
absolutely new; cost £4 125. 6d. Price £2 19s. 6d. 

934. Goerz Vest Pocket Roll-film Tenax, 
Goerz D2gor lens, Compound shutter in case, 
as new; cost £8 5s. Price £5 19s. 6d. 

930. Abbeydale }-pl. Enlarger, Petzval Por- 
trait objective, splendid condition, 5} іп. con- 
denser: cost £4 17s. 6d. Price 50/- 

921. Tropical Sanderson, ł-pl., Beck 
Convertible lens, 3 foci, Automat shutter, triple 
extension, 3 teak d. d. slides, Mackenzie-Wishbart 
adapter: cost £8 17s. 6d. Price £8 7s. 6d. 

915. Ernemann 3} x 2} Camera, Detective 
aplanat lens, one slide; cost £22s. Price 19/11. 

90+. 7-pl. Ross Reflex, Goerz Dogmar F/4.5 
lens, 3 book-forn d d. slides, Mackenzie. 
Wishart film-pack adapter and 12 envelopes, 
Goerz 2x iso. screen and case, Ashford's Giraffe 
tripod in case, as new, in sclid leather case, 
only used two or three times; cost £27 8s. 6d. 
Price £20 10s. 

900. Adams’ Roll-Film Vesta Camera, 
4- pl. fitted with F/6.3 Zeiss Tessar lens, in 
Compound shutter. patent Identoscope finder, 
as new; cost £16 165. Price £8 8s. 

£84. No. 00 Folding Klito Camera, j-pl.: 
Ensign anastigmat lens F/7.7, Simplex auto: 
shutter, as new, 2slides; cost £2 2s. Price 27/6> 

8:2. No. 3 Folding Brownie Camera, in 
good condition; cost £1 17s. 6d. Price 14/6. 

877. $-pl. Nydia Folding Camera, Zeiss 
double Protar F/6.3, 2 plate-changing boxes, 
antinous release, tripod base, specially fitted to 
take d. d. slides, 6 slides, focu:sing screen: cost 
£36 3s. Price £11 19s. 6d. 

856. Ernemann Vest Pocket Camera, 
Detective aplanat lens F/6.8, 6 slides, 2 wallets, 
and film adapter, as new; cost {3 75. Price39/6. 

719. Watch Pocket Carbine, Model I., 
Aldis F/7.7 Una kns, shop-soiled, as new; cost 
45/- Price 33/9. 


WATSONS, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


plates for same; price £1 5s.—41, Harrow 


SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page). 


PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: 64 by 43 Ross hand or stand 
camera, best mahogany, well made, and 
leather covered, light and specially built, 
long extension, reversing back, best leather 
bellows, 3 Ross best quality double slides, 
solid leather, velvet-lined case; cost £12 10s. ; 
price £5 10s. Best changing box for six 


WANTED. 


Enlarger wanted, half-plate size.—T., 35. 
Mayow Road, Forest Hill. 


Wanted, for prompt cash or in exchange, 
Cameras, Lenses, and other photographic 
and optical apparatus by makers of repute. 
Must be in thoroughly sound order. Ap- 
proximate valuations gratis on receipt of 
particulars. Call or write.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 26, 27, 28. King's Road, Sloane 
Square, London (one minute only from 


Road, Edgware Road, W. Sloane Square station). 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK OF 

EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO 

PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


, то 


Catalotue. 
Sent Gratis. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
` IN AUSTRALASIA. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z.: 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 pages. 


PRICE "7/6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all Photographic 
Processes and Procedure yet published. 


THE DICTIONARY 


OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 

С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 

Т. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Е. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., F.R. H.S. 
A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 

A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 

F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 

W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. 


Everything that the practical worker wants to know— 
Elementary and Explanatory, Technical and Pictorial. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. · Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Grade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


Дне PHOTOGRAPHIC—Try us. 
Special line, 12 by 10 Enlargement on 
Grey, 18 by 15 Art Mount, 2s. 6d. Get new 
Blue Book, post 2d.—Lilywhite, Limited, 
Halifax. 


A ART BACKGROUNDS for Beautiful 
Photographs. Gardens, landscapes, 
woodlands, conservatories, interiors, latest 
sketch grounds, smart cloud effects, from 
5s. 6d., on canvas, with roller. “The old 
firm."—S. Hocking and Sons, Church, 
Accrington. Designs, stamp. 


4 RT BACKGROUNDS.—Camp and Ship 
it Turret Deck Grounds are our present 
speciality. See our big lists. Stamp.— 
Pemberton Bros., Rishton. 


BACKGROUND OFFER.—8 by 6 

Sample Interior, new choice design, on 
canvas; 15s.; War price, 5s.—Pemberton 
Bros., Rishton. 


MIU UR —‏ ماس 


ES CALENDARS. — Something 
out of the ordinary to take postcards 
(slip in). Sample dozen, 1s. 9d.—Tress, 4, 
Rathbone Place, W. 


RTISTIC PICTURES in Oil, Bromoil, 
and Transfer Processes from your nega- 
tives. Prices and particulars from Martin R. 
Tozer, 20, Cotham Vale, Bristol, or Н. Army- 
tage Sanders, F.R.P.S. (Sole London Agent), 
26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., 
where specimens may be viewed. 


SCHOOL of Pictorial and Technical 

Photography; Principal, John H. Gear 
F.R.P.S. Personal tuition daily. А course 
of lessons will quickly produce good nega- 
tives and success pictorially.—8, Nottingham 
Terrace, Regent’s Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station). "Phone, Mayfair 3,796. 


B J ALMANAC.—The big book of 
, J, formule; all methods, hints, cte., 
in photography. 


B ALMANAC.—The book contains the 
» е), most help in all photographic pro- 
cesses. Issued annually, and always up to 


dato. 


B ALMANAC.—Over 1,000 pages. 
(t), 18. net. 1915 edition ready Jan. 30. 
Largest sale of any photographic book. ` 


LEARANCE SALE.—F. P. Mains’ Post- 
card Printing, 6d. per doz.; toned, 7d. ; 
coloured, 9d. per doz.; samples, 6d. Post- 
cards: Bromide, Gaslight, 2s. 6d. per 100; 
‘Pyro, 1з. per oz. Negative Stain Romover 
and Density Reducer, 1з. 6d. per 2 oz. bottle. 
—2, John Fimie Street, Kilmarnock. 


OPYING EST dice aa Lo: made 
( from any photograph, enlarged or re. 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d.; postage 2d. Also Developing. 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 
Furniss. “The Studio." 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1994. 


THE -AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


О YOU PHOTOGRAPH ?—Try a sample 

of either P.O.P., self-toning, or баз. 

light Paper or Cards; two stamps. Cameras 

bought for cash’ or exchanged.— Martin, 
Chemist, Southampton. 


E NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 6d.; 15 by 

12, 8d.; 18 by 15, 1s.; 20 by 16, 1s. 9d. ; 
eto. Finest possible results, and returned in 
2 4hours. Postage extra. List free.—M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. - 


Е NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years’ experience); personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted ready for framing, 8 by 6, 18. : 
12 by 10, ls. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 18 Бу 15, 
3s. Finest possible results obtained.—George 
Faulkner. 44, Archway Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, London. 'Phone, Hornsey, 1835. 


4 NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 by 

8, 9d.; 12 by 10, 114.; 15 by 12, 1s. 54. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1s. 4d.; 12 
by 10, 1s. 9d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
eee price.list, post free.—E. L. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


Do ENLARGEMENTS on plate. 
sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 
2s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
politan Studio, 49, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 
If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post. 
cards, plates, eto., send for catalogue and 
samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


рр BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 
1s. 9d.; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (4s. net), for 
1s. 6d.; Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Salomon's Photographer's Note. 


Book (1s. net), for 5d. All brand new and. 


ре free.—Foyle, 121, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 


р POSTCARDS from Cus. 

tomers’ own Prints or Originals. Note 
great reduction in prices: 1,000 collotypes, 
9s.; 500, 6s.; 250, 3s. 9d. Cash with order. 
Delivery in 14 days. Samples free.—James 
Taylor Harris, Ltd., Art Printers, Clifton. 
ville Studios, Redland, Bristol. 


pou PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 6d. per dozen, 5s. 6d. per 
gross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's Road. Doncaster. 


RINTING, Developing, Enlarging, Lan- 
tern Slide making. No advance in 
prices. Highest grade maintained. Roll films 
developed; 6 exposures 5d., 12 exposures 10d. 
rico list free.—Slater, Sawtry, Peter- 
borough: 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum ls. 
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PROFESSIONALS and Amateurs, send for 
. samples and lists, free. We supply all 
grades Plates, Papers, Postcards. Special 
cheap lines. Cameras bought, sold, and ex- 
changed.—City Photo Works, Hope Placa, 
Liverpool. . - 


ETOUCHER, experienced, requires ama- 


teur or professional work; charges 
moderate.—''L.," Room 10, 55, Berners 
Street, W. | 
| ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 


head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.; 
full-length, 2d.; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash an 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. t 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 
Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. | 


Price 6/- net. 


Post Free. 


Portíolio 


of 


Pictures 


by the late 


A. Horsley Hinton 


PHOTCGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 

Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, 


ON PLATE SUNK MOUNTS 
size 155 by II. 


With a Biography ot Mr. A. HORSLEY 
HINTON, Notes on his Photosraphic 
aims and ideals, and a Criticism of the 
Five Pictures, by A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


LONDON: 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp, 
<2, LONG Acre, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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[mem ОЛСОМ 


OF THE WEAR, 


For 1914, 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., Editor of “The Amateur Photographer.” 


THE PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE YEAR'S 
WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


NOW READY 


PRICE-—Stiff Paper Covers, 2/6 net. Cloth Boards, 3/6 net. 


On Sale at all Railway Bookstalls, Book- 
shops and Photographic Dealers’, or from 
the Publishers: 


Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, y A 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Digitized by “oog le 


iO (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. December 28, 1914. E 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


P.O.P., Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass 
matt and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


d. РЕВ 100. 
PER DOZ. 


HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with printed letters 
by exclusive process, speciality celluloid border titles. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 83X68, 8d.; 
10X8, 10d.; 12x10, 18-5 15X12, 18. 6d. ; up to 40X30; special quotations 


W.( mmis in TRO House, 82, Mortimer f d ble b lity plate-sunk 
e or quantities, Carefully mounte on suitable best quality plate-s 
9 Optical Projection, Road, Kingsland, London, N. Е! 51х62, fs. 6d.; 10X8. 18. 9d.; 12X10, 2s. За. ; 


15x12, 3s. Making negatives from copy, 6d.; $ sepia 20 per cent. extra. 
If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. A recent unsolicited testimonial :—“ 1 was 
perfectly satisfied with prints you sent me, No wonder you have so 
.many good testimonials. I'm sure you could please anyone." 
All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at Prices 
consistent with good quality. Terms C.W.O, 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE & CO., 


A superior made Russian Iron 
m Lantern with brass fronts and the 

famous LUNA’ Lamp, in Russian 
Iron Case, with carrying handle, 
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STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 


TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers, 
1 CLOCKS, MANUAL Offices and Workrooms : TOM 
d É WEST KE ; 
Send for “eters and Methods. 43, COMERAGH ROAD, LONDON, W. 
WATKINS METER CO. HEREFORD. Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. , 


MAKE YOUR OWN MOUNTS 


SEASONABLE. 


National Emblematio Gummed 


COMFORT IN YOUR DARK- ROOM. REAGOS апо SERES: 


E “OMEGA” 


(PATENT GAS HEATER), 
A SYSTEM OF 


HYGIENIC HOT AIR CIRCULATION. RU AE < 1)) 
One Farthing per hour for Gas. = SUA SNH f 
NO LIGHT—-NO FLUE—NO ATTENTION 
PRICE 16/6. FULL LIST ON REQUEST. 
Warmth Felt Immediately. Many Thousands in Use. 
The * OMEGA ' Odourless Stove Co., Ltd., Pritchard St., Bristol. 
| 


Per doz. Perl 
FLAGS, 17 іп. long, right and left 6d. 3. 
SEALS, large, small, or oval 4d. 2/6 
‘not assorted. 
LILYWHITE MATERIALS (British) 
are being supplied without delay. 
Greeting Cards Ready 


CET NEW XMAS CIRCULAR. 


THE PHOTO PRINTING AND TRADE 


ART MOUNTING FREDERICKS, 


Uxbridge Road, EES, Middx. 


Papers give art style to your 
prints, Good taste plus economy. 


end, 6d. to-day for Sample Book. Studio WORK DEPARTMENT is carried оп 
12 / ieti 1 7 і 5, . 
0 varieties in the Gadsby Series “Specialist. _ POSTCARD PRINTING, 8d. doza; 5/6 100. 


Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 X 
*36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, In sheets 25X20, 2d. 
nel (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 


aple packet this week, or send 5d. now 
‘or the " Gadsby Samples." 
\A NK GADSBY. 
ming and Mounting,) 
1 GATE, LEICESTER. 


Usual Enlargement Prices. 


14 X 10 X 9 14 X 10 X 9 high. New Blue Lily Book, 2d. postage. Free to Clients. 


£9 15 0 


20 X 10 X 9 high. 


- £12 10 0 


Write for particulars and prices. 


-LILYWHITE, LTD., Halifax, Eng. 


"ly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., to whom all Advertisements should be addressed. 
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